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INTRODUCTION. 


'I'lll'i  iMlii|i"«(  Mlflttlft'itf'il  hy  the  Ortvcrnmont  nnd  people  of 
(Jttllittli*  it)  IIh'  NtirlliVVfNl  Territory,  uml  particuliirly  tlmt 
|iiirliiMi  itl'  if  iliiKfrllii'il  In  llic  fDllowin^  pn^c^t  appcnrH  to  cull 
lot'  It  |iri<i<i<iii  i|Mi*i'rl|illoli  ol  the  iniiiincr  in  which  th<;  cxplnrii- 
liiiM  WM«  l>til|iltlt!lt<tl,  Atl  I'tiiiincriitioii  of  thu  data  ami  of  tlic 
MiiiiriiiiH  III  IllliMliiMlliMi  I'tnlimlicd  ill  the  uccumpaiiying  maps, 
miMlioMN,  mill  pliiiiH,  trtiiy  iiIro  bu  uccoptablc 

Will)  n  vl(<W  III  tiMlliilpatc  nnd  i<uti8fy  a  very  rea-tonable 
•Iii|MIMmI|  I  (flVM  lii'low  n  brief  drHcription  of  our  mode  of 
iiltMifviliU  Dllil  rtti'(irillM|4  llio  nnlnral  features  of  the  country 
lliriMlijIl  wllll'll  Wi<  Irivolled,  I  do  not  Huppose  that  the  method 
pimilMil  |M)«it|iMm<M  llie  Kllghlenl  novelty,  or  that  it  is  not  nus- 
I  i<|ilililt)  Ml'  llii|triivi'liietit,  bill  in  view  of  the  wide  extent  of 
I'lilllllry  il  WttN  ilMnlralile  to  dei«eribe  and  delineate  during  one 
NiiHNiiii  III  llvii  iiMHitli^,  It  was  after  much  consideration  and 
lIlM  (illiPficmw  iif  llie  previous  year,  thought  to  be  the  best  wc 
tiDlllll  Miltipl, 

My  ln»l»llt'llt«ti»,  rt»  fe^nrdii  objeels  to  be  observed  nnd  facts 
Id  Iiu  rii(iiic(||iil,  were  preel«i  nnd  exact ;  but  with  reference  to 
MiM  i>«i|)|ii|Mliim  tif  imrlletilar  sections  of  country,  Ilis  Exccl- 
l(i||i>y  lIlM  UiiVi'Mtiir  (leneriil,  with  a  gimeruus  and  encouraging 
"(iiinlii|ii|liM'  Itt  my  Jllilj<liieni  nnd  discretion,"  left  me  at  liber- 
ty III  Mtlllti'  llliy  iltlier  explorntion  ia  addition  to  those  specially 
liivlllliilimli* 

Al  lIlM  iilllwl  It  wns  agreed  to  employ  certain  dcscrip- 
llvii  lurilin  III  lliHlliK  till'  (ealures  of  the  country,  which  the 
(ii»|HiriM|(i'i'  III  III!'  pfivliPiis  year  enabled  us  lo  select,  in  order 
Id  ri  I'lifil  Mil  Mi'ijliriile  and  iinif'orin  representation  of  dillercnt 
iiliJiuilH  III  llli'  xHllie  kind,  In  ease  separate  parties  should  be 
forilU'il  IfMIll  lllllM  lo  lime. I  A  little  cx|H<rieiice  in  Rupert's 
l,itml  bIiiiWk  lid'  lleeeMlly  of  this  prceision.  A  tract  of  coun- 
Iry  llltiy  l»'  WiiDiled  nntl  deseribi'd  in  a  report,  or  delineated  on 
i»  llliijii  MB  M  '  WiHiili'd  eoiiiitry,'  eonveying  the  idea  that  timbt^r 
uiiVMrH  llli>  Alltlliei'  nitd  ini^hl  alliird  a  supply  of  that  iiidispcn- 
nililn  HIUIi'IImI  I'm  lilllldlMg  ptirjioses  and  fuel;  but  in  llupert's 
liiill'li  Wi'al  iif  llli'  IidW  liitlie  llegion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
lliii  "  WiiikIb"  eiiiisml  of  small  nspens  very  rarely  exceeding  six 
ilU'lMN  Hi  tllUllliJlui  or  twetlty-iivu  fvel  in  altitude;  hence  it  has 


•  "  I  (im  III  mill,  Hull  Hill  KuM'llMicy,  Imvlng  ovpry  cniiliilciico  in  your  juclgiiii'iit 
UMij  illei'lMliitll,  (jiiln  liiil  wIkIi  III  Imiilliii'l  yiiii  witli  iiinrc  ilftiiilcil  liiBlriictioiis,  and 
Hull  )MiHM>i  ji'll  III  lllil'lly  III  liiiilii' nil,  iillii'i'  ('xpliiiiiliiin,  in  adiiitioii  to  (lio»i< 
|iiirlliilliirlv  llillllinl  llii'li.JM,  hIhiIiIiI  vmii,  ii|iiiii  ihriiinmlioii  olilninod  in  tli«  luoiiliu, 
iJMiilii  il    ilmlliiliji'  llli'  Hill  |;i'|ii'iiil  |iiii|iiiiii'ii  III  Dili  oxjicdiUiin." — I'ai'iu^mpli  II. 

limlriMiliiiiiD  Mill  II,  jiiiKii  tl, 
\  rtnu  A|i|iiiiiiliit, 


been  a  point  always  to  state  the  kind  and  dimensions  of  the 
fimlier  we  saw.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  ihe 
word  '  prairie,'  and  to  prairie  country  ;  prairies,  or  plains,  may 
be  level,  rich  and  dry,  sustaining  luxuriant  grasses  and  afford- 
in;^  splendid  pasturage  ;  they  may  be  marshy  and  wet,  or 
undulating  and  .stony,  or  sandy  and  barren,  or  salt  and  herbless, 
or  arid  and  eonsctiucnlly  sterile.  Such  indefinite  and  often 
inapplicable  terms  as  'open  prairie,'  'rollina;  prairie,'  'allu- 
vial prairie,'  not  unfrequeiitly  employed  in  describing  with- 
out limit  as  lo  space,  the  vast  unpeopled  wastes,— <iflen 
Ix'autiful  and  rich,  often  desolate  and  barren,— of  the  great 
North-West,  are  sometimes  both  physically  and  geologi- 
cally wrong,  and  serve  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
large  areas  to  which  they  are  applied  possess,  if  not  a 
fertile,  at  least  not  an  unkindly  soil  or  ati  arid  climate,  ren- 
dering husbandry  hopeless.  Alluvial  areas  are  usually  the 
best  and  richest  tracts,  and  while  the  term  may  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Assiniboinc  or  parts  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  it  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  lo 
much  of  the  country  on  their  high  prairie  banks,  and  to  nine- 
teen-twenlieths  of  the  prairies  or  rather  plains  of  llupcrl's  Land. 
An  endeavour  to  adhere  lo  a  faithful  description  of  the  features 
of  the  country,  whether  go  id,  indiflerenl,  or  l)iul,  has  involved 
a  n-petition  of  terms  in  theso  pages  iind  on  the  maps  which 
the  foregoing  rriarks  will  explain. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP. 

My  instructions  on  the  subject  of  a  map  of  the  country  were 
precise  (pangrapli  II,  p:ige  2);  the  exploration  was  to  be 
made  with  relercmte  to  the  construction  «)f  a  map  us  complete 
as  possible  of  the  region  explored,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to 
one  inch,  and  the  operations  were  to  be  conducted  in  view  of 
a  possible  extension  at  some  future  time,  of  the  exploration,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  entire  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg  :md  its 
feeders. 

The  extent  of  the  data  u[ion  which  the  delineation  of  the  map 
is  based,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  Ihe  Itinkrary.  Atten- 
tion is  here  particularly  called  lo  llie  fact,  tlmt  whatever 
has  been  the  result  of  personal  observation,  or  rests  upon 
audiority  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  marked 
in  conliimms  lines.  Selkirk  Setilenient,  showing  ihe  limits  of 
Parishes,  the  position  of  Churches,  and  Forts,  itc,  is  reduced 
from  an  authori/ed  instrumental  survey  by  the  Hon.  Hudson's 
U:iy  (Jompany's  Surveyor,  Mr.  Taylor.  The  original  was  kindly 
furnished  mc  by  Mr.  Mactavish,  now  Governor  of  Assiniboia. 

1* 


The  doited  lines  on  llip  iniip  hIiow  lliow  pnrtt<  of  llip  rounlry 
which  wvrv  not  visilrd,  nnd  \\\v  dalii  iipoti  whioli  tlicy  nro 
laid  down  is  derived  ohietly  I'roni  tlio  \uriff  riiiiiius('ri|)l 
Mop  of  the  Norlii-Wesl  in  the  Crown  Landu  Oliicc,  by  ijie  iuti- 
excellent  but  negleeted  gcof,'rn|)'iiT,  Uavid  Thompson,*  or  I'roni 
reliable  inforniutioii  obtiiined  in  iliu  country.  While  the  Itin- 
erary sives  a  ireiuTul  idcii  ol'  llie  mode  in  whii'li  llic  liinc  Wiin 
occupied  when  in  the  field,  our  Held  buks  l!u■ln^.t•lve8  con- 
tain the  record  of  every  hour's,  and  often  of  every  live  minutes' 
employment.  They  have  been  kept  in  strict  aecordanee  willi 
the  regulutioiis  eslnblished  at  starling,!  and  lliey  supply  a  full 
and  complete  record  uf  the  manner  in  wliieli  the  sevei-al  purlieit 
were  employed.  A  reference  to  any  pari  uv  pans  of  ilie  con- 
tinuous lines  on  the  Topograj  hiual  Ma|)  can  be  h  ami  in  llu^ 
field  books  at  cnce,  together  wilh  the  hour  and  minute  al  wliicii 
the  observation  was  made  ;  a  remark  wi  ici.  applies  lo  the 
wnole  time  we  were  in  the  field,  from  the  Illli  June  to  the  Inst 
day  of  October.  All  portions  of  the  map  drawn  with  ii  con- 
tinuous line  were  plotted  according  to  insirueti(  us,  on  a  scale 
of  iwo  miles  to  one  inch,  or  utiSin  "'"'  afterwards  nnluced 
by  pentagraph  to  a  scale  of  six  miles  lo  one  incli,  or  .-iHdSiio- 


THE  SFXTIONS. 

The  dimensioiis  of  valleys  were  ascertain<d  either  tri^ono- 
metrically,  or  by  the  level  and  chain.     The    breadth  df  the 
Saskatchewan  was  ascertained  by  irianguiaiion.     Uivers  such 
as  the  Assiniboine,  the  8ouris,  the  (Ju'Appelle,  were  measured 
by  a  line  stretched  across,   and   the  depth   ascertained  by  a 
sounding  pole  at  stated  intervals.     The  depth  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan was  determined  by  padJling  at  a  uniform  rate  across 
the  stream  and  sounding  at   slated   intervals,  performing  the 
operation  two  or  three  times  aiid  taking  the  mean.     The  fall  of 
different  rivers  was  frequently  observed  with  the  level.     Tables 
showing  the  leaiiiug  diniensions  of  v.dleys,  rivers  and  lakes, 
determined  by  these  methods  will  be  found  on  pages  3j,  and  ,iS 
— of  the    volume   of    water   <iiseharged,    pagts    id   ;in<l   CO, 
— nnd  of  the  ileplh,  rate  of  current,  tunperature,   etc.,   in  the  I 
text  and  on  the  maji,  where  a  line  of  soundiiii.s  tliruii-h  ilie  | 
(in  at  Lakes  and  their  eoiin<  <t  ng  riv.is  is  also  shown.      These    : 
nieasnrements  were  made  m  accordance  with  ilio  in-tructions  i 
contained  in  paragraph  8,  pag,  2. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL    MAI'  AND  SECTIONS. 

The  geographcal  outlines  are  reduced  from  the  Tojogrnphi- 
eal  Map  of  the  Expedition.  The  scale  is  21  miles  ti.  an  inch, 
'"■  L'S-'Mind-  The  manner  in  which  the  approxniiiite  limits  of 
formatiims  were  ol. mined,  is  expiitincd    and   <lisensscil   in  the 


•'t'lir  lnl».ursof  tliiiiii-  liiiikul.ie  iiiiiii  lire  ..rjiy  iiuw  li. Kiimini,' t"  I"-  ■■']<•  I'fiiit.  .1. 
IliH  niB|>  of  till'  Ii.jiiiiilarv  Uim-  airin.iiii-  U,  il,o  Tiviity  ..I  (ihciil,  bttwccii  liiitisli 
Aiii.rioa  »ii.l  till.  HniU'd  Suiira,  fn.in  L.ik.-  Sup.:ri.ji  I.,  t!.-  Ijiki- nl' tlii'  Wooiln,  ia 
on  ftiliiiiralilc;  piece  of  \v,.rk.  Wi.  r.  I'ouhizi-il  cvoiy  pcrUi^'.^  ns  wo  ciiiiif  l.>  il  lust 
year,  alilioui.'hTl)orn|.«i.ri'i<  Survey  wan  twailu  in  I^'.m;  1i  i»  niueli  In  In' lie|,o.l 
i  lial  liis  uuimruiix  wwrks,  llie  reMilti.  ..f  Ihh  ly  yumn  labour  ill  tbc  NurlliWeBt,  will 
Booii  be  |iul>liiilieJ  Ijy  llie  Uoveriiiueiit. 
{S«c  A|i|>eu<Ji>:. 


text.  For  ih"  detcrminiilion  of  llie  Crelaceons  fossils,  |  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Mok,  who  ranks  as  the  liiKhesi  autho- 
rity on  this  continent  on  fossils  Irom  the  seitondary  rocks.  I 
am  happy  lo  have  tlii^i  opportuiiiiy  of  expressing  my  IhankH 
to  Mr.  .Me(  k  lor  his  very  valualilc  eiH..|.eration.  The  excellent 
paper  enntained  in  chapter  .\l.\,  proceeding  from  such  an 
aulhorily,  gives  a  value  to  that  portion  cf  the  Report  and 
Map  which  will  be  appreciated  by  (ieolngisis. 

Mr  B:iling>,  the  distinguished  pala'onlologist  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geoliigieal  Survey  has  not  only  determined  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  spi  cimciis,  and  described  some  new  species, 
but  he  has  also  lent  his  invalufdile  a.ssisiance  in  superintending 
the  pre|>aration  of  the  drawing's  mid  wood-cuts  of  the  specimens 
tigured  at  the  close  of  this  llepcnl.  Mr.  Smith,  the  artist  in 
conneclion  wilh  the  Ciedlogical  Survey  of  Canada,  has  exeeuteil 
ihe  drawin^is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Billings. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  publish  a  number  of  copies 
of  some  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  exploration.  Il 
is,  hoW(  ver,  much  to  be  regretted  thai  ihe  ne^'alives  of  thos- 
lakim  on  the  Soiins,  the  Assiniboini^  and  (Ju'Appelle  were  left 
at  Selkirk  Settlmcnl.  in  direct  opposition  lo  my  expressed 
wishes.  An  cll'urt  to  procure  them  during  Ihe  last  summer  has 
not  been  successful ;  the  box  in  which  they  were  staled  to 
have  been  placed,  has  arrived,  lait  without  containing  the  pho- 
lographic  negatives. 

I  am  indebted  lo  Professor  Ilineks  ol  University  College, 
Toronto,  for  the  names  of  a  small  collection  of  plants  illnstrat- 
ing  the  |)revailing  prairie  flora  in  some'  fertile  disiriels. 

Paragraph  No.  15  of  the  Instructions  calls  for  a  short  notice: 
"  It  is  liardly  necess;iry  to  state  liial  ynu  will  be  held  responsible 
lor  the  conduct,  diligenci'  and  liilehiy  n(  the  parly  under  your 
charge.''  To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  dillicull  responsibility  ;  the 
parly  il  is  known,  consisted  besides  myself,  of  Mr.  Itiekinson 
surveyor  and  engineer,  Mr,  Ficin.ng,  assistant  surveyor  and 
dranglilsman,  ind  Mr.  Iliiiic,  photngraplicr.  Tlie  exceilent  Uc- 
ports  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Fleming,  ami  the  map-:  at  the 
close  of  this  volume,  speak  for  tliem.selves  ;  but  I  should  feel  thai 
I  wiis  neglecting  an  impoilant  duly  il  I  did  not  specify  more 
particularly  my  ubligation"  lo  these  gcnllcmen.  Moth  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  Mr.  Fleming  eondiicicd  important  branch 
explorations,  and  il  is  wilh  perfect  eonlidence  I  refer  lo 
their  niirraiivcs  and  reports.  .Vssoeiated  wilh  them  almost 
hourly  since  .July.  18.i7,  it  is  with  nmcli  regret  on  my  part  that 
the  I  omplelion  iif  this  volnine  closes  onr  present  conMeclion. 
Few  but  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  a  rcspnnsible  work, 
in  a  wild  and  distant  country,  can  appreciate  the  worth  of 
cinseientions,  talented  and  most  iriislworlhy  friends,  an.l  there 
arc  e(|ually  few  who  can  conceive  ilie  pain  and  anxiety  wliic  ; 
the  aliscncc  or  temporary  suppression  of  these  ijualilies  in  a 
companion,  is  ('apabie  ol  iiilliclinu',  when  circiunslances  will 
not  permit  avoidance  or  separation. 

II.  Y,  IL 
Toronto,  1859. 
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iii:roRTs  or  puoguess. 


No.  I. — L\KK  Sl'I'Enidll  Til  RrIi  IltVKB  !' 

II.— Mil.    Dlc'KrNSM.s'M   KkI'MHT  ON  TIIK    I'hiKON    lilVHIl    KolTK...         4 
III,  —  KoKT   O.VKIIY    TO    KollT   Kl.l.ICK,    rid  TllK  LlTTI.K  Si  iiniH    " 

IV.— KoiiT  Mi.r.i  ■>:   lo  tub   Soitii    ItiuM  ii  of  tiik  Saskatche- 
wan,   Tlll-.Ni  K    III    KoIlT    A    I.A    CollNE    AND    UEIi    UiVKII    ...         A 
\'.  -^fll.    UhkINSon'.i    UkI'OHT    on    THH     (^c'AI'I'KLLK    V'ali.kv, 
KamT  op  tiik  Mii.'<IoN — KoHT  I'K1.I.V  TO  TIIK    KaI'IK    lllVKK 

VI. — Kki>  KiVKU  Sktti.rmknt.s  m  tiik  Salt  IJkoion  on  Wjnni- 

I'KIIO-HIS    LaKK,     TI1KN<K   to   tiik    SlM.MlT    OK   Till!    KlIUNll 
MolNTAlN,  T1IKNI.K   TO   TIIK   SkTTI.K.M  KNT      

VII.— Tiik  Cm  ntkv  Kaht  ani>  Wkhtokthk  Ked  Uiveii,  Nohtii 
OF    THE  4!hii   I'ahai.i.kl    


ill 
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The  Qr'ArrEM.E,  on  CAi.irwa  River — (donthmed.) 

tell  wiu'kH — Finn  Fi>rmiii!,'  Country  opcnoil  up— Bout  Piuw  in 
tliii  Kot'ky  MniiiitiiliiH  npiH'oiielieil — DiuiguroiiH  iiiiil  Circiiit- 
oiH  Niiviyntioii  of  Lnko  Wiiiiilpcg  nvoidud — Orniiil  KitpiilH 
diiriiiouiitod — C'onl  Pulls  oviircoino — Pontiil  Comiiiiiiiicntion 
uloiiK  tlui  prniHiHdd  roiitii — ControH  of  Popnlntiiiii — The  South 
lliiiiich  will  hiicomo  tho  ciiiiHniiit  ronto^Iinportimco  of  the 
Coiiiimiiiiciitioii  from  Lake  Suiwrior,  eid  South  Unuich,  to 
thu  Piicilio. 


ON  THE  QU'APPELLE,  OR  CALLING  RIVER. 


ON  THE  QfAPrKLLK,  OR  CALLINO  lUVEll  AND  THE 
UIVEKHIUN  OF  THE  W.VTEItS  OF  THE  SOl'TH 
UliANCII  OF  THE  .S.VHKATCHEWAN  DOWN  ITS 
VALLEV,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  A  DIllEi'T  STEAMBOAT 
OOMMl'NICATION  FUOM  FORT  (iAIlKV,  JIED  UIVEK, 
To  NEAR  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  llOCKV  MOUNTAINS...     23 

Oold  ill  Biitish  Coluinliin  ivill  iiiducn  omi),'riitio!i,  uiid  cronto  com- 
mercial activity  in  that  Colony — Tlie  Valley  of  tho  Saskat- 
chi'wan  will  lieconio  an  i'mif,'rant  land-routu  to  ISriti.sh 
Coliimliia — .\iiicricaii.s  followinf,',  ami  jiri'iiariiii;  to  foUnw 
that  route — PuMic  attciitiiiii  iliriwted  to  Lake  Wiimiiiej,'  Jiiiil 
tho  North  ItiMMch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  a  Steamhoat 
Route — One  result  of  the  Caiiailiaii  E.xiiloriiif,"  Exiiedition  to 
the  SduHi  llraiieh  of  the  Sankatchewau — New  uninterniiited 
Steamlioat  Route  to  the  Foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  west  to  the  Jlow  River  P,nss--Prolialilc 
comninnication,  witliont  im]icilimcnt  and  only  one  lireak, 
fniin  any  navi;,'alile  part  of  Red  River  to  the  Rocky  flloun- 
tain — (Jir.\ppelle,  or  Calling  River  Valley — Desi'riptiou  of 
—  rnoaciilates  with  tho  Sontli  Hnmeh  and  the  .\ssinilioiiie — 
Work  iviiuired  to  ho  ,accnnipli.shed  tu  .send  the  Hatein  of  tho 
South  Ih'anch  of  the  Saskatchewan  (hiwn  the  <j>u'Appelli; 
Valley,  past  Fort  dairy— Qu'.Apjiello  Lakes — Character  of — 
Poplli — .\lioniid  in  Fish — How  the  (looduig  of  the  Assiiii- 
lioine  and  l!ed  River  is  to  lio  avoided  during  spring  freshets 
— Clianwter  of  the  Country  drained  hy  the  .South  Branch — 
I'liiiiate  of  the  South  Uninch — (ire.it  ad vantiige  to  lie  derived 
Irom  tin:  proposed  route- Distance  shortened  4(H)  miles — 
Route  uninterrupted  from  Red  River  to  tho  foot  of  the 
Rocky  MountaiiiB— Sousou  of  Navigation  oxtundcd  eight  to 
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CHAPTER  I, 

FORT  CARRY  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LITTLE  SOURIS 
RIVER— THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LITTLE  SOURIS  TO 
THE  BOUNDARY  LFNE 30 

The  Start — Supplies — Prairio  Ridges — Tho  Big  Ridge— Pigeon 
'J'rapa  —  Stony  Moiuitfvin — Birds — Salino  Efflorescence — 
Character  of  the  Big  Ridgo — Tho  Asshiihoino— Grasshoppers 
— Ojibway  Encampiuoiit — Archdeacon  Cochrane — Prairio 
Portage— Clitf  Swallow — Thunder  Storms — Ojibways — Tho 
Bad  Woods — Aaaiuihoiiio  Forest — River — Rabbits — Sandy 
Hills  of  tho  Assijiiboiuc — Latitude — Dimensions  of  Valley — 
Variation  of  Compass — Sand  Dunes — Aspect  of  Coimtry — 
Hail  Storm — Bidsam  Spruce — Puie  Creek — Tho  Little  Souris 
—  ( J  rasshoppers — Fish — Sioux — CrotivceouH  Rooks — Bhio 
Hills — Pembina  River — Backfat  Lukes  —  Vast  Prairio — 
I'raiiio  Fires — Horizontal  Rocks — Inocoramus — Guelder 
Rose — Lignite — Ancient  L.ike  Beaches — Sand  Dunes — Oak 
Lake — Souris  Sand  Hills — Nighthawk — Bog  Iron  Ore — 
Floods  ill  1852 — Gr.isshoppers,  Intinito  Multitude  of — Ap- 
pearance of  the  Sky,  of  Prairio — Little  Souris  Valley — Tracks 
— Turtle  .Mimntain— Sioiux— Chanicter  of  Prairio — Soiuia 
Lakes — Boulders— Slaiidau  Village — Character  of  tho  Souris 
south  of  the  4i)th  pai-ullel. 


VUl 


C'lIAlTKH    II. 

KIIMM   THK   KtMirV  NINTH    C Alt AU.KI,  i>N   TIIK   l.im.K 
sol  HIS  TO   KOUT   KM.K'K     I'ltoM    I'oH'l'    i:i,l,U'K    I'l ' 

THK  l,»l    Afl'KI.I.K  MIS>r(iN    I>> 

lii'liiUi  Kj;,ni»-!^i"'ll  "f  Kiri'— Til.  Hioiu— IVi-cmillnii*— "Hniiui 
lliiiiK"--"S.iiiriH  Liiko"— lti'<l  IK.i'^  ll.iul  IliMT— Tlu' 
(ir>iit   I'niirii',   ("liiii-in'tiT  uf  -.Mir:ii;i'-  llinln- tliiU'^lmiiiM  m 

—  I'ilHUhiiii'   Civik— ('"iliitiv  rliiiiim'.l— Kc'imt    ili;(;i|'|«'iii«il 

-ClvtlKVnlH     l!..rkH— llllllillil     Hull  — KcPlt  KllllV   -  Ml  K  ly  — 

C'nvn — IliiiiU'M-  rriiviniim  rrmliiiK  I'imIb  — riiiiiiiiii  — l)niil 
Mwit— TliiiiiilirSti.rcim— AIiuihiimHi  lt..ni>H-  tliilma)   lliiiil.  r 

—  Half  l.iv.i.la— Kli  It.iutr  fcr  llii(,)irA|'|K'llc  Mi'<Ki,.n— <ii;w.', 
liMIUH'in  — TlniiuUi'  Stuini»-Tmil  — \\ri>il  Iti.lm — KiniM 
Kiiiiiik— MihIi'  iif  Miiii\ifiu'tiinii«  -II  iiililii-H— Wliiti'  <'iaiir 
— Miiupii'B — llirilit — IK'W— Ariility "f  dniil  I'nijnu— CliarUn 
I'riitt— Clmlk  Mills -liidiim  Tiiriii|i— <,»irA|iiii'llc  I.iiki'K  - 
Kirhli  arntii;{<'iiiL'iita — UiMciit  ami  lukiiit  iif  Hiii  (,>irA|i|ii'llr 
— l,(irAii|.illi  Miiwiiiii— DiiiH'iihioim  nl  Valli'y -t'linriuli  i  "I 
LikiH— Wliik'  Klali— Ili'V.  .laiiuH  Si  ttti'— <  lauU  uiil  .MikMhii 
— (inuMliiipi'int — IJliiiHtian  Wi.rsliiii—  llai.tmin  -  "  l'i-ayiii|4 
Katlar"  ami  "  rniying  Man" — Uniii — Indiiui  ttiMliia. 


CIIAITKII    III. 

KItoM     Till-:     t.HAI'I'Kl.l.K     MISSION    To    THE    KOl'TII 

llltANCll  OK  rUK  SASKAI'lllKWAN  

l)i'4»lli  ol'  Fishing'  Laki'H  —  rrfiM-wctiniin  —  Cunfri'Va'--  LnWi'i" 
Uiki'H  liii  ftrt  iKvp — IlirilH — Vc^clatiiih  —  Watir mark — 
Tliird  and  Kinirlli  Vinliiii;;  Lakis-- Kinli— SiMindinKs  in 
Foiiitli  Laki'— KistiinH  bikiH  |nijl>aMy  micf  nnitid— ili'iw 
— I'fliiaim — Fiiurtli  Uikf — Watir-inatk-  A»|Hft  of  Valliy 
ill  IHiVJ— QuWipptdlr  Uivi'i— I'miiiii-  iJciitli  ut  X'llky— 
White  t'raiirH — Sc'cticm  uf  Allnvial  Klaljt — Ti  iii|i<nitnii — 
Clianictrr  I'f  I'niirii' — rtinlx-  Sliiulm— AMtrlii|K — Hair — 
Kiini's — (iraiid  Kurku — Plain  Cni's — Trinpcratimi  of  Kiici  — 
leu  iiiiuks — Hntlalo  Tracks — ClianvctiT  uf  Stiviiiu— W  illow 
Itunlii'ii — Fit  id  \ir — PriftC'lay — Krraticn — Fri'cincir»,tlou»i« 
— I'rairiip — Want  of  Tiuilur — 'niiindir  Stiirnis — T.inrliuunl 
Hill» —  Indiana  —  Tiill» — Ili|i|iiiiia('y — Indian  Itrsolvr — Tlii' 
(inind  Forks— I/iTi;,'  l»iki'— Suiiiin  Kurks-- SnnriH  uf  l,lu'Aip- 
I'ldU  and  AsHiiiiliiiinii— DiiiiriiMiinB  uf  ValUy— Tlir  (iraiiil 
(.'uti'aii — Pniirii'  Virm — Indian  Sif^iut — A  rraiiio  mi  Fin — 
,  liniralo  —  CiinjuiiiUMicr  c  I'rairii'  Fii'i'H  —  UiTJaniatioii  df 
Strrilii  Ari'iui — Indian  'IVIi-^frapli  —  Si'airily  .if  Wood — 
Anciiiit  Indian   KnejiiiiiHiit — Tin-  I'laiii  C'lvivs — Cnv  Tiiil.< 

—  Provisions — Bulliilo  I'onnd  Hill  Lakt' — Indians-Sin. ii 
Htick  — A^iH.'i  t  ,  t'oiintry — Coteun  di'  .MiHumiri— Last  Moiin 
tjiin— I'liilosM  Plain — Tlit'  (irand  fotian-Clianntcr  of— 
Hnllalo — liird.H— Plain  Cnis,  Camp  of— 'riii'  l^ln'Apiii  lie 
Valli'y — Marrow — PitcautionH— Tlio  Sandy  Hills — Oiis— 
Hois  di,'  Varlu' — Salt  Liki — Diim  iisioris  of  \alli'y— KiTalics 
— Indian  HoKpitality— Kye  I'ro»  Hill — Soinvr  ot  t,lirA|.|n  II,. 
— Hnllalu— Cliar;n.'t,'r   of  l.lii'Apprllu    Vall.'y— Walir marks 

— Sandy    Hills — Distritinti i     IS.mldi'i-s— Siiti.pii— l!oi-k 

Kxposnru — Shortstick — Sand  Dmn-s — South  ilraneh — TIjo 
tin'App.ll.'  Valli-y— Cvfi-  fain|i— II,-iol,t  of  Land— Srctioii 
uf  Valley— Liwls  — Hnllalo  Pound— L'anip  Movint;- •  I),  ad 
Mi'ii— ( lid  I'.iiHalo  Pound—  Horril.U'  S|,,rlail.— \f»   P I 

—  IJriiioiiii^j  in    liiillalo — Slaii^litir  in    Ponnil-Slioit.stnk 
•Talk'-Olij.ctioiis   to    Half-hiviil.v-To    tin;    Hudson    P.ay 
Company — Shortstick 's   Wants — Hock     Kxposnn  —  H.mldi  r, 
ill  Vallry — llharactcr  of  till' South  Hiancli— L.';iiliii'^  llinnn 
siona  of  the  <,ln'ApiH'lli;  or  falling  Hivcr  \alley,  iind  ol   tin 
Lakes  which  ipcctipy  it. 

CIlAl'TEH   IV. 

KItoM    THE    tjr'APPKLLK     MISSION    To    Riirr    KI.I.K  p 

UUWN  THE  I.1I    APPELLE  HIVEH '     .-„s 

TIio  Second  Fishiiij,'  Lake— Ocptli  of— iiuliaii  Mii|>— Oriyiii  of 
niinii)Qu'ApiK.'llt',  or  "Win.  Calks  Hiv.r"— The  Fii>t  l«iki , 
or  Pakitiiwiwiji— Great  Ueiitli  of   First    Liikc— Fish— t.'on- 


t'llAITKK    IV— (^'iMifinlMM 

firiii— llepth  of  Valley  — Width  ol  Hnir-lli«li  WaU^- 
mark  -Valley  Flooiled  Alllnents  Ihptli  of  VaHey  — 
Cro.ike.l  liike,  or  Kit  wa  Wiikl  ka  inae-  Kinieiml.iim  of— 
KlU'cls  of  Fires-  Trei'H  In  Xjilley  Hoiil.li  n  Chamefir  ol 
the  Coimlry  — Indl.iii  Hiirprisi'— lndiaim -Siimnier  lleriy 
Creek- ninii'iisnniM  of  Valley- -Vidley  and  Prairie  Scene- 
Camp  Scene  -CliiUiM'lir  of  Valley  Ka  »ah  »1  yii  ka  niiu', 
or  Honiid  Ijike^-  Dinn  nsioiis  of  Stony  Harrier  -« iraiiile 
iloiildei-s  Little  Cnl  arm  Crcek--The  Scissors  Creek  ■  lti«:k 
Exposure  -IJiassliop(«'is  Hi;;  Cut  arm  Creek  |limellsloln' 
of  (KAppclIc  -  Fl'""lini!  of  VaMey-Tlmher— I'nderm'owth 
—  Iliiil.i— Miiik»— Deer— liilforiiiity  uf  gil'AplielUi  Valley. 


CIIAI'TKIt    V. 

FIloM    Till';    KLIIOW   OF  THE    Sol  TH    HHANCII    OF   THe'   " 
SASK  VTCIIKW  AN    TOI'IIE    NEPOWEWIN     MIHHHiN, 

ON    THE  MAIN  SASK  A  I'CHEW  AN til 

liocl.s  uii  the  Hoiith  Hraiicli— ('rehu'eoiis-  Allitiid,    of   Exposure 
Chanuter    of — Selciiite— Fomiils — I'oncretions—  Mesaskatu 

la  Hcrry— Chnracter  of  Uiver— Hrift— Hmk  Exposnres- 

Fihrons  Lixiiile — Treeless  Prairii — Cive  Camp— Mild  Flats 
— Iioik  Kx|«.siiiv— Coiicii'tiuiis— Trii'lesH  Hanks  and  I'laine. 

l^.w  Country — Urift    Wood— l!i|iple   Marks  — DimcnaioiiB 

of  the  South  Hraiuh  -The  .M.Kise  Wissls  Water  and  leu 
Marks  —  K'livsi  TlmlKr  — Clianeler  of  Itiver  — Treeless 
Prairie  -  lloiildeii)  --  Soiindiii;;s-  Hnllalo  -  Dimensions  ol 
Hivcr-Aliseiice  of  Animal  Life-'Tlic  Woods'— Hate  ol 
Ciii-renl— Hoiildcni,  Ariaii','i  iiieiit  of— Aitilicial  Pavement 
—  Tiers  uf  Hoiildei'S— Temperatnre— Halsani  Spruce  — 
Former  .'\s|k'|i  Fiinst  — <luod  Country— Water  marks  — 
Soiiiiiliii).'»--AlweiiC('uf  Animal  Lifi — Stratilied  Mud- Fall 
III  Itiver  (h.'iractcr  of  Itiver— Colour  and  Temper.itnre  of 
North  and  .South  Hraiich  ~  'I'lie  North  Hiaiich— Ahsence  of 
Indians— (iriz/.ly  Hear— Ciirreiit  uf  Nurtli  Hraiicli -Cuai 
Falls-Dim.  nsioiisot  North  P.raiich- Honld.  is— Truis -The 
tii-iinl  Forks— The  .Mam  Saskatdn  «an--  Fort  a  la  Coriie  — 
Ciii'ii'  Fi'.'t  of  Water  III  North  and  South  Hiiuicli  an.l  Main 
Siuikatchevvaii. 

CllAI'TlUl   VI. 

FIJo.M   Fol;r  A  LA   COliNE  TO   FoIlT  ELLICE,  AN'D  Folil' 

KLLICE  TO   I'llE  UKD  UIVEIt  SETTLEM  KNTS  (Mi 

.Sandy  Strips  un   the  SiuskaU  h.'Haii — Haiiksiaii  Piiii — Fine  Cuiiii- 
try — l,.iii(,' Cr.'c'k— Ol.l  Forest — F'ins,  Exl.nt  uf— Exteiisiuii 

uf  the  Prairies— F'lrni.r  Ext.ntof  WoKl.'dC itry— EtI'ei't 

uf  Fires— Long  Creek— Hay  (Jroiind— .Moles  — Hiiini.lily  of 
Climate— Soiii-ce  of  Long  Civok— The  Hircli  Hills — Fhiwci-u 
— Asiiect  of  C.aintry — Carrot  Itiver— The  Lumpy  Hill  uf  tlio 
WiMid.H— Lak.'s— Th.!  Woi.dc.1  C'linti-j— F."  in.  r   Ext.iit  of 

— Limits    of    (i 1     Land— lliispliiriies — .Mos.initoe.s — The 

Height  of  Lan.l  C'oiitiniiatioii  of  the  Eyehrow  Hill  Haiigii 
—  Vall.y  In.isciilatiiig  with  Siiuth  and  North  Hraiicli  of  thu 
.Saskatchewan — < liii«slnjp|K'i's — Chariuter  of  the  Cuiiiitry — 
Hirds — D.'strnctiun  of  Fon'sls — Th.'  Ilin  Hill — Hoiilders — 
Limit  nS  W.Bideil  Coiiiitiy — Helts  of  W..ik1 — (Ireat  Prairie — 
Cliai';u.tcr  of  th.'Ciaintiy— .Salt  Lakes — The  Toinlmoul  Hills 
— Hiaiitifnl  Country -Exc.llinl  Soil— The  (.liiill  L.ikes— 
Flowers -White  Crane.',— I'li.^  Mi.irt  Hill  -Th.'  Lxst  M.iiin 
tain — The  Lilt li' Touchwood  Hills  — Uikes  nniiierons — Touch 
w.ioil  Hill  F..rt— Ka  oil  la  at  tin  ak— Toinhwo.sl  Hill  Hang.' 
—Long  Lake — Devil's  I.iki — (iaideii  at  th.i  Fort — White 
Fish  in  Long  Lake — P.iirnt  Forest — ( .' nusshoppcrs — Winter 
Foiiigi!  for  Hursi's— Whit.'  Fish-  Hnlld.. —  Medicino  Man  — 
Cliiniitc  of  Tuiicliwuu.l  Hills  Hniiiidity  of  Trail  to  Furt 
Ellico— Mais<lies  — Littli'  Tuiuhwo.sl  Hills-  Character  of 
Counti-y  Cliang.'S —  Diinession^  —  Plii'a.saiit  Muiintaiii  — 
Cliaiiicler  uf  the  country —II.  avv  Dews-- Hoar  Frost — Cut- 
aiiii  Click — Willow  Prairii-  — Little  Cut  arm  Creek- Itolling 
Prairie— Attnu'tivc  Country  -Spy  Hill  — 110111.11'™ — A.speii 
tiruvos   Inci'eiiaiii)^ — band  Hills — The    .Vsniiiibuiiiu — Diiiiuii 


OmAinu  vi-(«',.n«.Mw../.) 

»jtiiii4Mf  Viilliy  iimi'  Kurt  Klliiv— Thii  Kidin^  Miniiiluiii  — 
l(ii|ihl  Hivci -('liiiiiulii'  ,if  111,.  «'iiiiiitiy -Will  ,i.lii{ilril  fui 
Nrltli'iiinlit-  TiiiilHT  III  tlir  Killing  M'Miiil.tin  -  IIihIh  t'l'itii 
iiiiiiiM  .SliuliH— I'luiiliiiLt  Mipiiiitiiiii  -  White  Mini  Kmr 
Cliniml.'r  iif  till'  ('i.initry  -KlitkI,  'rinilii'i-- H'itli  -  l.iiMiniiiil 
Vimlatiiiii  -  Likii  Miiiiitiiliiili— Kinliiiiu  Htiit,|iiii--UiMl  Uivrl' 
— Anniiiilxiiiiu  Fruiriwf— Arrivu  itt  tliu  HuttluiiiuiiU. 


<ll\ITKll  VII. 

KK<»M  Kitlir  .\  l.\  CuliNK  T(»  nil.;  (i|t.\M)  il\l'llMi|.' 
TIIK  SASK  \rCIIKW.\N,  -KIIUM  TIIK  ij|t\Nll  li\l'll» 
T(»  TIIK  l!KI»  KIVKIt  HKTTI-KMKNTH  vi.l  TIIK  WKST 
COAMT  OK  LAKK  WINNII'KO  

limtnictiiPtiH— K|ui|iiin'iit — I)i'|«irtimi  fnnii  Furl  i\  In  C'cinuv— 
(loiicml  ilinKaimi,  oiirniit,  ami  lnviultli  nf  llii'  SiiHkiiti'lir- 
wim  -  -  ('Imrmtcr  <i(  iU  Vnlliy  —  ('cuiiitiy  tJLii.ii'^li  «liiiti 
tliii  liviT  Miiwit  »ill  iulii|it>'<l  liir  Hi'ttleiiii'ii'l  — iSirklii'M.-i  itinl 
iliiiciiiiifiirtK — Ui'iU'li  I'l'iiiiviin  l'<ii'tiii{iwiiiil  ('iiinliriliiiiil  IImii.hi' 
-Dt'Hcrililiiin  .if  C'iiiiilnu'l:iiiil— Tim  SiixliiitclH'wan  iiiul  .^iii 
rinindiii;^  Oiiiiiitiy  U'twci'ii  (NiiiiIm.iIiuiiI  iiimI  tliu  I'lw — Tin' 
I'lm — (,'lirint  I'lmruli — (Inuliiiil  ili'|m'nHli<ii  nf  tlu'  niiinlry  lim- 
ili'riii!<  till-  river — Alliiviiil  II  ils— MiilMlieK — Keltii- Mihlcly 
Lake — Unek  exp'iMiirt —  Mai-Hlirs  aniliiiihl  tli.tiH- ri.ilar  liuke  . 
Itssitiiatiiiiiaii'l  iliiiK'iiHiiiiiH— SiiiTiiiiiiiliii'^'  e. iimtry  — The  Sait 
kali'heHaii  iMtwieri  (.'eilar  I,ake  ami  Lake  Wiiiiiiiie.^' --('iiii.:< 
Lake  Itapiil  :  iU  iliiiiemiiiinM- Kilter  ('i.««  Like— Meet  a 
liri:;a<le  iil  lioats — t'rnHH  L.ike  :  itt  itiiiieimioiiM  ami  alliliiile  - 
Sun'MiiiiiliiiK'  ciiiiritry — The  SrKl>uleliewaii  eiist  of  ('runs  Lake 

—  ItapiiU  :  their  iliiiuimiiiiiH- -Siiiiiiitli  reaeh— Diilt  I'lay 
li.inks— The  (Iniml  K.-ipi.!  ;  I'drtiiK";  rimiiiii;,'Hie  l!a|iiil  ;  itn 
iliiiii'iiMinnH  ;  character  nf  it»  exeavated  lied  ;  iiia|;;MirK'eiice  nt 
the  uiiper  portinii  cif  the  cataniet  ;  Hindu  nf  iMceiidiii;;  it  ;  re- 
iiiarkH  ill  relatinii  tn  Hiiriiiniinliiiir  thin  liarritr  and  making' 
the  HivHkatehewaii  availalde  fur  steam  iiavii,'utinii — Indian  en 
•■aiii|iiiieiil— Lake  WiniiiiieK  — ''apo  Kitehinaxhi — Stnnus — 
Detained  nil  an  island — \Vii,.llininid  nii  niainlaiid — Ti'inpest  — 
KepulHed  liy  the  wind  — Cliaraeter  nf  the  enaxt  :  the  Hand 
InmheH  and  Mwanips — War  I'ath  Itiver — Veiifyiii'^'  rate  nf 
canne— Track iiiK — LiineHtnne  I'niiit — Kncniiiitiiin;,'  a  head 
wind  and  Mtnriii — Lli{liteniit;{  caiine — Starvini,'  Imliaiis — Tlie 
Little  SaNkalohewan— Hi'capilill.itinn — The  [irnniim  i,'  fea- 
tiirea  nf  the  cna«t — Knrniatinn  nf  ('aiK,'  Kitehiiiaslii — Lllne- 
Htniie  expnmireH — Trilintaiy  BtivaniM — (ieneral  ('liaracter  nl 
the  t'nniitry — Indian  Ch.ii-t — [nacoiiracy  nf  the  MapH  nf  the 
l«ike — Depart  fmin  the  Little  Simkatchewaii^Wiiidlinnnd 
a^faiii  fnr  three  dayn — I'rnvisiniis  exhaimted — Cmtiary  win. Ik 

—  Driven  hack  and  Htnpped — The  Cat  Head — Windliniind 
imaiti  l.y  a  liniTicane — Harrier  nf  liniildeiii — Ka^le — Stepped 
liy  fniil  winiU  a^jaili  at  till'  Wicked  I'niiit — I'iku  Head  and 
Kiver — OpiKirtnne  Hiipply  nf  I'i.ili — Wide  tiavelsi;  tn  (iiind 
Htniie  Tnint — (iraiisy  Narrnws — Saiiily  Uar — AiTive  at  the 
Suttlemuiita — Oniiclusiuii. 


ciiArrKH  VIII. 

UKD  KIVKIl  SKTTLKMKNT  TO  TIIK  MolTII  OK  TIIK  LIT- 

TLK  SASKATCIIKWAN,   IN    A   KIIKKMITKUS    ItO.VT M 

Mniitli  nf  Iteil  Uiver—Aillnia  — Weather  SIljiim  — I'hannel  at 
Mniitli  nf  Ivi'd  Kiver — storm — Character  nf  the  .Sniitli  Cna.st 
nf  i^ike  WiniiiiH.},' — New  Land — Went  Cnatt — Cnnfer\a  — 
The  Will.'W  Irtlands — Clay  Clid's — linnd  Land — Driniken 
Ivivcr — Anrnra— Unck  Kxi«mnre — Deer  Island — Sectinn  nii 
— Ki|iiiviUont  nf  the  Chazy  fnrniatinn — Kishinj;  (Jrniind— 
Miskuiia — (irindstnlio  Pnint — Rev.  Mr.  Ilmnkin^ — Uocks  nf 
(Jrindstniie  I'nint — The  Little  (iriniNtniio  I'niiit — Ka»t  Cnast 
nf  Lake  Winnipeg — I'liiik  Islan.l — Yellow  ()olire — Cniuitnear 
Uo}{'s  Head — Limestntie  Cave  I'oiiit — Fi-ssiired  llncks — J.ick 
Fish  liivur — Fislior  liay — The  Cat  Head — Little  Siwk.itchewaii 
l!ay — Eaat  Ooiwt  of  Lake  Winnipeg — Diuioiisionu  of  Lako 
WinniiK'g. 


ClIAPTEB  IX. 

r«ii« 
TIIK  MolTII   OK  TIIK  LITTLK   HAHK  ATCIIKWAN   TO  TIIK 

HALT  MI'lllNOS  ON   WlNNII'K«lOHIS  LAKK INI 

The  Little  SiLikatcliewaii— Height  nf  lliuik— ('miiitry  in  rrnir — 
TrackiiiK  —  Swanipn  —  llaiikH  nf  Uiver- -Ojihway  Ciiiii|>— 
Whitu-llitli — Chanu'ter  nf  Cniiiitry— CaiiiH)  Kleet — Spriioo  — 
llniililei'H — Marnh— Ht.  Martin  Lake—"  Mniiey  ' — I'mindeil 
Kish— Wiivyn — Fine  I<nnd— The  Narrows  — lloiilder  Harriers 
— Sii'^ar  Island — liidiaim — (IneisHiiid  Islaiidn — Ht.  Martin 
IliK'ki — lleacli  llarriefM — Depth  nf  St.  Martin  Liki>— Tliiiii 
der  Island— Thniider  Mtnriii — I'artridgu  (Vnp  Uiver-  Kiishes 
-(  Mil  Missinii — IjowCdiintry — Indian  Fnniiur — WideHpieail 
.Marsh — Kairfnril— TheCJIiaiactemf  tlioConntry  — ThiiMisninn 
-Kveiilnx  Service — Itev.  Mr.  HtagM — Thu  Kami — Iliidsnii's 
Hay  Cninpany's  I'nst — Itiim — Lake  Maiiitoliah— IVnuiess  nf 
tlie.Seasnii  —Hocks  — Kns.siln — TheCnant— Steep  Hock  I'niiit — 
Devonian  Hcsks — Indian  SniHrstitinn — Water  Inn  Uiver — 
Ka:;les —Character  nf  Water  lien  lliver — I'elicans— liidiiinit— 
Wnisl  and  I'rairie  Indians — Harter — Winiiipe^n  sis  Luke— 
Kriiiine  i'nint— Klnis — Salt  Siaiiig — Snake  Islands — Duck 
Muuiitiiiu — 8imko  Uhkiid  Fniuiilij — Arrivu  ut  Suit  Mjiriiiyii. 


(^IIAITKII  X. 

TIIK  SALT  SI'HINds,  oN  W  INNII'K<io-SIS  LAKK,  To  TIIK 
SIM  MIT  III-  TIIK  l!lDIN(i  Mol'NTAIN  -I'lIK  SCMMIT 
OK  TIIK  KIDIMJ   Mol'NTAIN  TO  MANITollAIl  IIOISK    '11 

t;liar.icteinl  tliul'miiitry  — The  Duck  .Mmintain — The  Salt  Sprinjs 
— Thu  Wells  -T'lu  Mannfactmu  nf  Salt -Salt  Springs  and 
La^nniiH  — Mnis  Uiver— UapiiU  —  Characti.r  nf  Uiver — Valley 
nr  Danpliin  Uiver  -Tliu  Uidiin{  .Mountain  -  Laku  Uidgu — llay 
•  iinnnd— Dauphin  Lake  -I'iku— Simw  Itirds— .loiinioy  to 
tlio  Summit  of  thu  UiiUuj!  Mnnntikin— Marshus— Uidgun— 
Character  of  the  Ciaintry — Whiskey  .liiuk — Qiiakiiig  llog — 
Hitching'  Tiiick  —  Ualiliits  —  Koot  of  Mountain -Crutacoiais 
Hocks  -I'lateaiix— Conical  Hills — Wliito  S[irnco— Hrowii- 
nosed  Hear— Summit  of  thu  Hiding  Monntain—Clianwtcr  of 
the  (Country —Kormer  Character  of  thu  Uidiir.;  Alouiitnin  — 
Deiindatinii — TalileLand — .Snow  Storm— Source  of  thu  Uapid 
Uiver — Indian  Superstition — Descent  of  Uidiin;  Mountain 
— Character  of  tho  .Mountain — Kisli — Sickness — (Jiippin^— 
Ta  wa-pit — Ureal  HmuM— (intislioppers — iloiiiney  from  Daii- 
[iliiii  Lake  t.i  Lake  .Manitnliah— Character  of  the  Country— 
Ho'^s- Aspen  UidKcs — Uidi;u  ritchiiiK  Track— Klili  and  Flow 
Lake— Indian  Tent — Interior  of — Suppur  — Sluup — Uutiido 
Knnncr — Manitobiih  lloiuiu. 


I'lIAlTEU  XI. 

MAiMTOHAll  HorSK  TO  MANITOHAII  ISLAND— MANITO 
HAH  ISLAND  TO  OAK  I'OINT— OAK  POINT  TO  TIIK 
SKTTLKMKNTS  OxN   UKD  ItlVKU    I(H> 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miickunzie — Manitohali  House — Moswmgur — IMis- 
sionary  inivatinns — Want  nf  supplies — Communicatinii  with 
St.  I'anl — Fiitiiiv  supplies  more  constant — Snow  dtoriii — In- 
dian Summer — .Siinw  liirds — Manitnliah  Ilou.to— Uock — .lohii 
Cani|iliell— Whili  lisli — Imiiortancu  nf— .\siiect  of  country — 
The  N.ur.iws — Manitnliiih  Islaml- I>imeiisioii8  of — Oak — 
U.ick  fnrni.itinii — Knssils —  Indian  sii|ierHtitions — Fairies — 
Signals— .\irival  nf  Hnat  at  .Manitnliah  Island — Coast  of  Laku 
Manitnliah— OMMissinu  Station— I'lilitiieasnf  this  part  of  thu 
coivstntthulakofnr  Settlement— Indian  lilicrality—Monkmairs 
I'niiit— Cau.so  of  thu  formation  of  Marshes— H.  I!.  (Joinpany'a 
Hreeiling  establishment— Oak  Point— Dimen..(ion8  of  Lake 
Manitnliah- rrairie  bordering  tho  Lake— Shoal  Lake- Cha- 
racter of  tho  country- Itig  Ridge- Littlo  Ridge— .\rrive  at  thu 
Sett  lomentti— Table  showing  thu  leiuliiig  dimensions  and  ap- 
proximato  height  above  tho  soa  of  thu  Liikes  in  tlio  Great 
IJasiii  of  Lnko  Wiiiiiipcg— Tabic  sliowing  the  areas  and  olovu- 
tiuii  ikbovo  tho  8oa  of  thu  grout  Oauodian  Lokos. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

INDIAN  WEALTH— THE  BliFFALO— THE  HOUSE  AND  THE 

D()(!  HWj 

Tlio  Hinon  or  lUitfiklo— Its  vuluo — Two  kiiiJa  of  BiitKilo  roixirtwl 
t.i  exist  liy  Hiaf-bre.«l»— T!io  Pl:iiu  Hiitralu  iin>l  tho  WimhI 
llullalii — Chnractore  i>f— Funuornuigoof  tho  lUirtiilii — Exist- 
eil  oil  tho  Atlantic  Co.wst— Tliroiiglumt  tho  I'liitwl  Stfttos 
Torritorj-,  iii>t  iiicluiliii^'  all  tin-  New  EiigliiuJ  .Stiitoa — Mn- 
derii  TMigi!  of — The  Keil  Kiver  Kimls — The  SoskiitchewiUi 
\m\iU — Wintering  i|uurtera  of  the  Nurth-we»tcrn  biindu  of 
Unltiilo — Summer  ranges — Systeumtic  Mi^nition  of — IJulliilo 
Hunt— Census  of  lleil  River  Uiilf-l.reeil  Hunt— I51in<l  Itnlllilo 
— froming  of  Itutfalo  with  Donieslieated  Cattle — Chameter 
of  Mixeil  Urueds — The  Horse — Training  of  Horses — Docility 
of — lUnstnitious — Attitchniunt  of  ln<<'.anH  to  their  Hoi'ses — 
lloppings— Siiiokus — The  Dog — Itsn.ses— -'llie  Midnight  Howl 
— l)r)g  Feasts — Dogs  at  the  H.  15.  Posts — Voracity  of — Cross 
with  tho  Wolf — Sacrilico  of  Do){ii. 


CnAPTEH  XIII. 

INDIAN  ANTIQl  ITIES— Sll'EUKTITKlXS  ANM)  tU  STdMS- 
KELATIONSHIP  AND  KINDHED— NIMHEUS  AND 
DISTUIBl'TION    Kill 

Rarity  of  Indian  Anti(|uitiesin  the  Valley  of  the  Sxikatchowan — 
Alaiidan  Houses — Tunmli  on  Rniiiy  Uivcr — F*otter>' — Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  views — Inter-niaiTiage  of  Tril«!s — Conntr}'  of 
theOjibway  —  Scalp  Dances — Wi.«l  anil  I'mirie  Indians — 
Indian  punishment— -Treatment  of  Prisoners — C!onjuroi-s — 
Conjuror's  Song — IneantntionB— Thelmjipy  Hnnting(ironiid.s 
— Inflncnce  of  tho  Conjurors — Tho  Biulger — Haunted  Holes 
and  Cavos — Siicrifices  and  OtreringH — Treatment  of  Wives — 
Decorations — Ties  of  Kindred  and  Rvlationshiii ;  llliistnuions 
— Rchitionshii)  among  the  lroi|iiois — CensuH  of  Indians — 
Nnmlwr  of  Indians  frwiuenting  H.  11.  Conijiany's  Posts — 
Indinns  of  the  Saskatchewan  \'alley — Ulackfeet  Trilies — As- 
sininoine — Crees — Sioux  or  Dakottiiis — Trilies  of — Conjnroi's 
— Weeks — Language — Connnon  and  Sacred — Chiu'acter  of 
Lan^niagc — lilackfect  Indians — Consiisof — Tribes  of— Coun- 
try Inhabited  by  Blackfeot. 


("IIAITER  XIV. 

ON  THE  mnr.iN  of  the  valley  OFTHEQCAPPELLE, 
AND  (IX  THE  IHSPdSITIoX  (iK  SdMK  (IK  THE 
DRIIT  ON  THE  SOI  TH  BRANCH  OF  THE  SASKAT- 
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Deprossion  of  the  Country  in  the  Region  uf  tho  Mcxmo  Woods — 
Erosion  of  the  Qu'Appelle  \alley— Streams  enter  the  Qu'.Vp- 
pelle  Valley  at  right  angles — lircidth  of  tho  Valley  through- 
nut —  Rii.lges  with  Jionhkrs — tirigiii  of — Deiith  of  ihe  Fish- 
ing Lakes — .Vneieiit  Laki^ — Kr(>8i<iii  of  Main  SiwkatcheHan 
—  Peculiarity  in  the  Lakes  oi  the  I.J'r.\pii.'lle  —  i!ack-Fat 
Creek  — Possible  Origin  .if  (,)u'.\pi>ellc  \  alley— Former  lied 
of  a  River,  JHjfore  the  last  snliinergonce  of  a  continent — An- 
cient River  Valleys — |lr.  Hitchcoek's  Enumeration  of  — 
llliistiation.s — 'I'lie  St.  Lawrence— The  Ottawa — ISiiiildeiH  in 
tho  Drift  of  the  Saskatchewan — Boulder.-,  lo  tint  ISIiie  Clay  of 
roroiito— Forciil  .Vri-angeiiient  of — Mode  in  wliieli  SiirfaccB 
in  the  liliie  Clay  viere  exposed — P  .sition  of  the  Blue  (  Hay — 
Lower  and  Cpper  Bine  Cla.v— Ui.ipi«ition  of  the  llonlders 
and  rr:i„'in' nisof  Mnde — llluKtration.i  of  -  Drift  in  Caiuula— 
Section  oi  Drift — Discussion  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  IJoiil 
dein  and  Shale  acipniisi  a  forced  ai'Koigeiin'nt  -  Thro\  n 
down  a  Snb;uineoiis  Dank — Objections  to — Sorting  of  Mate- 
rials— A)juucy  of  lc«. 


CIIAinEK   XV. 
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CLIMATE  OF  A   POUTION  OP  RUPERT'S  LAND 122 

Climate  of  tho  Ijiurenticlos  and  the  Prairies — Fnizoii  Lakoi — Mcnn 
Aniiiml  Temperature — Arid  and  Hiunid  Region — Sources  of 
Humidity — Cailso  fif  .Aridity  West  of  the  !>8tli  Meridian — 
Inllnence  of  tho  Onlf  of  Mexico — R(x;ky  Mountain  System — 
.Mississippi  Vallt>y — Arid  Region  of  the  I'liitod  States — 
Humid  Region  of  the  Valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg — Causes  of 
— Eljvatiou  of  the  Country — Humid  Pacific  Winds — North- 
easterly Current — TI-.  i  Arid  Region — Prevailing  \N  iinls— 
Source  of  the  Ilumioi'  —Hail  Storms — Thnniler  Storms  in 
l«t">H — Progress  of  Dunes — Summer  Siirfaco  Wind — Rocky 
.Moniitain  Plateau — Di'pivssion  in — Table  of  Elevation  of 
Platejinaiid  P;i.sses— Imjiortance  of  Capt.  Pallii-er's  Discover- 
ies- -Seasons  of  the  Valley  of  Like  Wiiini]ieg — Meteorology 
of  Red  liivcr — Wintir  Temperatures — Winter Teinpomtnros 
at  Montreal — Cold  Terms — QiicIkic  Tem|icratnres — Climate 
of  the  South  Jtianeh  of  the  Sa.skatclieHan — Limit  of  Perma- 
nently Frnzcn  Soil — (irowtli  of  Foi-ests — Tail  of  the  Prnirios 
—  Prairiej!  Converted  into  Forest  Ijind  in  .Missouri — Soasona 
cm  the  Main  Saskatchewan — At  Fort  a  la  Come — At  Cnni- 
Iwrland  House — .\t  Carlton  House — At  Rod  Riviir — Charac- 
ter of  the  (ireat  Plains  in  the  I'nitcd  Stales — Major  Emoi-j-'s 
Statement — .\iiioras — Ocl.  2nd — Oct.  27 Ih — Colonel  Lofroy's 
Olworvations — Altitude  of  Aiironus — Connection  with  the  At- 
mosphere— Sound — Sir  .loliii  Richard.son's  Obsonations — 
Tile  Twilight  Row — Table  showing  the  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  fell,  with  the  Cliai-actttr  of  Thunder  Storms  during 
the  Summer  of  18ii8,  in  the  Valley  of  the  .Vssiniboine  and 
Saskatchewan — Table  showing  the  elevation  and  breadth  of 
Ihe  I'hileau  on  which  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  rest,  and 
the  hei:;ht  aliove  the  Oeean  of  the  lowest  Passes,  from  the 
:!2nd  parallel  to  tho  olsl  pandlel.  North  Lititmle — Compari- 
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To  AN  Address  from  tho  Legislative  Assemjjly  to  His  Excellency  the  Governok 
General,  dated  the  20th  instant,  praying-  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
tlie  House,  "  Copies  of  all  Reports  aiul  coinmunications  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
"  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  H.  Y.  Hind, 
"  during  the  year  1858." 

By  Command,  "       ' 


Secretary's  Office, 

Toronto,  29th  April,  1859. 


C.  ALLEYN, 
Secretaiy. 


COPY   or   INSTRUCTIONS. 
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No.  I. 

Secretary's  Office, 

Toronto,  14ih  April,  1858. 

Sir, — During  the  last  week  I  commnnicated  to  j'ou,  verbiilij', 
instnictions  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Expedition  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Red  River  during  the  present  year. 

2.  It  has  been  decided,  as  you  are  aware,  with  a  view  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  possible  the  expenditure  this  year,  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  Mr.  Gladman  as  its  general  manager. 

3.  The  exploration  party  this  year  will  consist  of  two  divisions, 
one  to  be  placed  imder  your  direction  and  control,  and  the  other 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

4.  His  Excellency  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  place  under 
your  cliurge  the  Topographical  and  (ieological  portion  of  the 
Exploration,  respecting  which  full  instrnetions  will  be  given  in 
another  letter,  while  Mr.  Dawson  will  continue  to  i)i'rforni  the 
same  duties  as  last  year,  viz. :  those  of  Surveyor,  &e. 

li.  The  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  E.xpoili- 
tion,  submitted  by  you  on  the  Gth  instant,  was  laid  before  His 
Excellency  in  Council,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  them,  and 
I  have  accordingly  now  to  direct  you  to  be  guided  as  nnich  as 
possible  by  that  estimate  in  engaging  your  ashistants,  hirinjr  your 
men,  as  well  as  in  the  other  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Expe- 
dition. 

0.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  His  Excellency  relies  up- 
on your  exercising  a  due  economy  in  all  matters  conneeteil  with 
the  Expedition. 

7.  As  soon  as  yoii  have  completed  your  contemplated  party, 
you  will  furnish  me  with  u  schedule,  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  composuig  it,  anil  stating  their  rates  of  pay,  and  the 
liatcs  from  which  their  pay  is  to  commence.  Such  a  schedule 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  Auditor  with  tho  means  of  audit- 
ing your  accounts. 


8.  Having  organized  your  party,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  re- 
pairing with  them  to  Red  River,  taking  with  you  the  supplies 
(referred  to  in  the  estimate)  recpiired  for  Mr.  Dawson. 

0.  On  your  way  to  the  Red  River,  you  wilt  take  possession  of 
the  canoes,  provisions,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
erntnent,  either  at  Collingwood  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These, 
with  the  men  intended  for  Mr.  Dawson,  you  will  deliver  over  to 
that  gentleman  when  yon  meet  him,  i;ither  at  Red  River  or  on 
his  way  back. 

10.  You  are  to  consider  all  the  articles  and  materials  of  any 
descri|)tion  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Government,  connected 
with  tho  late  Expedition,  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  Expedition,  and  yon  and  Mr.  Dawson  may  therefore 
ttividc  them  between  you  in  wliatevcr  way  you  may  think  most 
advantageous.  Such  articles,  if  any,  as  may  not  be  required  by 
either  of  you,  should  be  left  in  the  custody  of  some  trustworthy 
person  to  await  the  orders  of  the  Governmenl. 

11.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  put  Mr.  Dawson  in  possession 
of  the  men  and  canoes  intended  for  liiin,  each  of  you  will  be 
held  separately  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  his  own  party. 
Y(Ui  will  therefore  be  careful  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
your  cxi)endilnrc. 

12.  The  Auditor  General  of  Public  Accounts  will  give  you 
any  information  you  may  reiiuiro  as  to  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  making  out  and  furnishing  your  accounts,  &,c. 

13.  On  yoiu-  return  from  Montreal  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
you  your  instructions  with  reference  to  the  localities  in  which 

I  your  explorations  are  to  be  conducted,  and  as  to  the  objects  to 
!  which  your  attention  is  to  be  more  especially  directed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  J.  LORANGER, 
(kcretary. 
To  H.  Y.  Hind,  Es<i. 
Toronto. 
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No.  n. 

Sechetaky's  Office, 

Toronto,  27tli  April,  1858. 

Sir, — I  linve  the  honor  to  comniuiiicnte  to  yon  the  instructions 
jminiiscd  in  the  lust  paragrnph  of  my  letter  to  yon  of  the  14tli 
instant,  for  yonr  gnidance  in  connection  with  the  I)r.inch  of  the 
expedition  to  ttie  west  of  Red  River,  which  has  been  coniniiited 
to  yonr  charge. 

2.  The  instructions  contained  in  thai  letter  will  suffice  for 
your  guidance  up  to  the  time  of  your  arrival  at  the  Red  River 
settlement,  and  the  present  instructio'is  therefore  have  reference 
merely  to  your  operations  after  having  left  tiiat  settlenipnt. 

3.  The  region  of  country  to  which  your  explorations  arc  to  he 
tiicn  directed  is  that  lying  to  the  west  of  l^ake  Wiiiipeg  and  Red 
River,  and  embraced  (or  nearly  s(0  between  the  rivers  Saskatch- 
«'wan  and  Assiniboino,  as  far  west  as  "South  Branch  House," 
on  the  former  river,  which  latter  place  will  he  the  most  westerly 
point  of  your  exploration. 

4.  It  will  be  your  endeavor  to  procure  all  the  information  in 
your  power  respecting  the  Geology,  Natural  History,  Topography 
and  Meteorology  of  the  region  above  indicated. 

5.  As  to  the  gei'cral  character  of  the  Geological  |)i>r(ion  of 
your  labors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anylliing  to  thf  instructions 
commui)ieate<l  to  you  last  year,  and  which,  so  t'ar  as  this  point  is 
concerned,  will  serve  for  your  guidance  lor  the  present  season. 

6.  There  are,  however,  two  matters  to  which  I  am  to  retpicst 
you  to  direct  your  particulir  attention,  namely,  the  Salt  region 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Manitobah  adverted  to  in  yonr  re- 
port for  last  year,  and  the  deposit  of  Tertiary  Coal  or  r.ignite, 
reported  to  exist  in  the  valley  of  Mouse  River. 

7.  It  is  most  important  that  you  should  ascertain,  by  actual 
examination,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existence,  extent  and  char- 
acter of  these  deposits. 

8.  In  ascending  or  descending  the  different  rivers  you  may 
have  occasion  to  explore,  it  is  advisable  that  you  should  note 
with  eare,  their  breadth,  depth,  rate  of  current,  and  the  probable 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  tlicni  at  ditTerent  points,  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  their  tucilities  for  navigation  bv 
boats  or  steamers,  and  whether  they  overflow  their  banks  to  any 
extent  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

9.  The  general  aspect  of  the  whole  region  should  he  earefuUv 
described.     The  character  ol  the  timber  and  soil  observed,  and 


the  general  fitness  of  the  latter  for  agricultural  purposes  ascer- 
tained as  far  as  may  bo  from  observation  and  inquiry. 

10.  It  is  desirable  that  your  Meteorological  observations  shoidd 
be  made  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  and 
with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb.  The  ten>perature  of  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  springs  should  also  be  recorded,  and  the  rain-fall  observed. 

Any  reliable  information  you  can  obtain  as  to  the  ipinntity  of 
snow  precipitated  during  the  winter,  wouhl  also  be  of  interest. 

11.  Your  topographical  explorations  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a  map  (as  complete  as  possible) 
of  the  region  explored,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch — and 
yonr  operations  should  be  conducted  in  view  of  a  possible  ex- 

'tension,  at  some  future  time,  of  the  exploration,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  valley  of  Lake  Wiuipeg  ond  its  feeders. 

12.  With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Natural  History  of  the  country, 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  such  opportunities  as  may  present 
themselves  to  collect  any  objects  that  may  bu  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

13.  Any  Geological  or  Natural  History  specimens  which  you 
may  have  collected  during  your  ex])lorations,  may  be  left  by  you 
at  Red  River,  on  your  return,  with  the  other  property  of  the 
Government  belonging  to  the  expedition,  to  await  the  orders  of 
the  tiovernnient,  with  the  other  articles  referred  to  in  the  tenth 
paragraph  of  my  letter  of  the  lllli  inst. 

14.  I  am  to  add  that  llis  Excellencj',  having  every  confidence 
in  your  judgment  and  discretion,  does  not  wish  to  tranunel  you 
with  more  detailed  instructions,  and  that  you  are  left  at  liberty 
to  make  any  other  exploration,  in  addition  to  those  particularly 
named  therein,  should  you,  upon  information  obtained  in  the 
locality,  deem  it  desirable  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

15.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  you  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct,  diligence,  and  fidelity  of  the  party 
under  your  charge. 

16.  With  a  view  to  distinguish  your  branch  of  the  expedition 
for  the  present  year,  it  will  be  convenient  to  designate  it  as  the 
'■  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  I'^xpedllion  ;"  by 
this  title  therefore  you  will  describe  it  in  your  Reports. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)        T.  J.  J.  LORANGER, 
Henry  Y.  Hind,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Toronto. 
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No.  L— LAKE  SUPERIOR  TO  RED  RIVER. 

Red  River  Settlement, 

SrdJunc,  1858, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival  at  the 
Red  River  Settlements  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  canoe  voyage 
of  twenty-three  days  from  the  west  end  of  the  Grand  Forlnge, 
Lake  Superior. 

It  alfords  inc  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  acci- 
dent or  difficulty  of  any  description  occurredduring  the  voyage, 
and  upon  a  careful  review  of  our  supplies,  instruments,  and 
personal  bag(;age,  the  fracture  of  one  small  thermometer  rcpre- 
sentH  the  only  injury  sustained. 

The  arrival  of  this  expedition  at  Red  River  in  advance  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  has  excited  some  surprise  in  the  Settlements. 
The  well  known  rapidity  with  which  that  distinguished  traveller 
has  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  accomplish  the  voyage 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Red  River,  vid  the  Kaministicpiia, 
may  render  desirable  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  old  North- 
west Company's  route  we  followed,  than  would  otherwise  appear 
to  be  necessary. 

We  have  all  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  were  providentially 
assisted  by  very  favourable  weather,  which,  though  at  times 
stormy  and  cold,  did  not  retard  our  progress  for  many  hours  at 
a  time.  On  our  arrival  at  Moase  Lake,  May  12th,  (I'w/e  accom- 
panying map)  a  glistening  sheet  of  solid  ice  overspread  its  sur- 
face, and  seemed  to  threaten  a  long  delay ;  but  by  noon  on  the 
following  day,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  and  a  gentle 
brecae,  lanes  of  water  opened,  through  which  \vc  succeeded  in 
passing  the  canoes,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  high 
wind  accompanied  by  rain  comi)i('iply  broke  up  the  ice  in  the 
higher  Lakes,  and  opened  the  eomiiiimicaliyn. 

On  the  Wiiniii)cg  we  encountered  violent  thunder  storms, 
with  hail  and  heavy  rain,  succeeded  twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
by  a  boisterous  snow  storm  ;  but  happily  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  generally  in  our  favour,  and  aided  our  jirogress. 

We  remained  one  day  at  Fort  Frances,  with  a  view  to  repair 
the  canoes,  rest  the  men,  and  celebrate  her  Majesty's  Birtlnlay. 

The  Irocpiois  from  Caughnawaga  worked  admirably  They 
were  easily  confroilod,  and  fully  maintained  the  excellent  name 
they  have  acquired  for  hard-working,  patient  voyagenrs. 

When  we  started  from  the  east  end  of  the  (Jrand  I'orlage  the 
bagKago  of  the  expedition  weiglicil  considerably  over  six  thou- 
sand ])iiunds,  and  the  labour  of  (.'.irrying  it,  In  addition  to  the 
canoes,  over  the  Portages,  was  necessarily  grrat,  and  occasioned 
severe  sores  on  the  shoulders  of  scmie  of  the  tnen,  which  were 
submitted  to  with  characteristic  gmnl  nature.  The  storage  of 
Mr.  Dawson's  supplies  in  Fort  Frances  seemed  to  be  a  great  en- 
couragement, and  when  relieved  of  this  duty  our  progress  was 
remarkably  rapid. 

We  cnmpe<l  off  the  mouth  of  Red  River  seven  days  after 
leaving  Fort  Frances,  and  mi^ht  easily  have  reached  the  Settle- 
ments un  the  first  day  of  June,  but  in  view  uf  our  rapid  voyage 


from  Rainy  Lake  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  preFS  the  guide 
wc  therefore  waited  for  a  few  hours  at  Fort  Alexander,  and  en- 
joyed the  very  generous  hospitality  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  gentleman 
in  charge. 

The  exact  time  the  expedition  spent  in  canoes  between  Lake 
Superior  ond  Red  River,  afler  deducting  the  delays  at  the  Forts 
before  mentioned,  was  twenty-one  days  and  six  hours,  as  opposed 
to  twenty-seven  days  and  six  hours  by  the  Kaministiquia  Route 
last  year.  The  average  daily  progress  was  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  miles  against  twenty-five  miles  in  1857. 

The  Grand  Portage  made  to  overcome  the  falls  of  Pigeon 
River,  one  himdrcd  and  twenty  feet  high,  has  been  oflen  cited 
as  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  Pigeon  River  Route.  Its  length 
is  eight  miles  fifteen  chains.  The  road  is  dry,  and  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  portages  on  the  Kaministiquia  route,  in  good 
condition.  It  is  passable  for  an  ox  team,  which  is  employed  by 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  American  trading  post  in  forwarding 
their  supplies. 

I  endeavoured  to  procure  the  ox  cart  and  team  to  transfer  the 
heavy  baggage  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  Portage,  but 
although  the  cart  was  ar'ailable  the  team  was  not ;  one  ox  hav- 
ing died  during  ilie  winter,  and  the  other  was  in  such  a  misera- 
ble coiulition  that  he  could  scarcely  draw  the  cart  itself. 

The  passage  of  the  Grand  Portage  consequently  occupied  five 
days  instead  of  two,  and  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
two  canoe  routes  to  Lake  Winnipeg  these  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  1857  the  Red  River  expedition  landed  at  Fort 
William  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  reached  the  Settlements  on  the 
4th  of  September,  having  been  thirty-four  days  on  the  road,  or 
forty  from  Toronto.  This  expedition  reached  Grand  Portage  on 
the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  the  Stone  Fort  2nd  June,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  days,  or  thirty-four  from  Toronto.  The 
Grand  Portage  lying  within  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
loses  all  interest  as  the  teriniiius  of  a  Canadian  route.  But  that 
part  of  the  water  communication  which  forms  the  boundary  line, 
anil  the  country  between  Arrow  Lake  and  Fort  William,  seems 
to  acquire  importmice  in  pio])onion  to  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  its  capabilities  and  resources. 

The  waters  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  the 
height  of  land,  the  Lake  Sii|>eri()r  water-shed,  were  high,  while 
those  on  the  west  side,  or  the  tributaries  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  un- 
pi-ecedeiUedly  low.  In  many  of  the  Lakes  recent  water-marks, 
four  and  live  feel  above  the  present  level,  were  freiiuenlly  ob- 
served. Tiiis  reiiiarkable  lowness  of  the  water  is  attributed  by 
the  half-breeds  anil  Indians  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  snow 
which  fell  on  the  western  slope  during  the  last  winter. 

It  is  important  to  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  voyage  of  this  expe- 
dition to  Red  River  was  made  under  the  great  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  niiusnally  low  water,  and  whatever  superiority 
the  route  appears  to  po.sacss  over  that  of  the  Kaministiquia  by 
Fort  William,  will  be  much  more  apparent  in  ordinary  seasons, 
when  the  lake  and  river  levels  are  from  two  to  live  feet  above 
their  present  altitude.     The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  route 
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is  not  intended  to  nnticiimtc  nny  rcanlts  which  may  be  t'urnishcd 
by  Mr.  Duwson's  proposed  cxjjhirntion  dtirinji  the  eiisuiii(;  sum- 
mer and  luitumn  ;  but  as  it  wiis  uuuli'  uii<lor  pei'ulinr  ciicuui- 
stances,  and  in  the  spring  nt'  tlio  year,  it  will  scrvi'  lo  siijiply  a 
blank  which  would  Ik-  felt  if  ii  hot  suninicr  wilh  lilllc  ruin-fall 
should  reduce  the  water  levels  much  below  llicir  ordinary  iieiglit 
in  the  autumnal  months  ;  an  event  wliicli  will  not  Ik  deemed 
improbable  when  (heir  jiresent  condition  is  known. 

From  Lake  Superiop  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  our  course  lay 
on  the  boundary  line  between  Urilish  America  and  the  Uniterl 
States,  as  laid  down  upon  the  authorized  lilluifivnphed  map  fur- 
nished by  the  Crown  Land  Department. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  based  upon  that  survey,  and  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Dickinson  assisted  i)V  Mr.  Fleming  are 
marked  in  red  ink. 

Chart  No.  2  shews  the  Penawa  River,  down  which  the  expe- 
dition voyaged,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  possessed  any  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  route  by  the  Winnipeg.  As  the  information 
obtained  is  not  likely  to  possess  any  pructienl  value  in  its  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  a  boat  comnnmication,  1  would  wish  it  lo  be 
regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  small  additions  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  this  country  which  opportunities  occasionally 
enable  us  to  make,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  objects  of  the  expe<lition. 
The  part  of  the  Pigeon  River  Route  to  which  this  notice  refers, 
commences  at  Arrow  Lake,  a  fine  expanse  of  water  in  connection 
with  W^hitc  Fish  Lake,  lying  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
within  30  miles  of  the  Kaministicjuia. 

From  Arrow  Lake,  a  short  portage  brings  us  into  Rose  Lake 
on  the  course  of  the  old  North  West  Comjiany's  route,  following 
the  boundary  line. 

The  portages  between  Rose  Lake  and  the  Height  of  Land  are 
short  and  low,  while  the  Height  of  Land  jiortage  is  not  500  yards 
long,  and  does  not  rise  above  fjfty  feet.  The  jiiissage  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  water-shed  to  that  of  Lake  Winni[«'g  is  short,  casv 
and  dry,  iiu'omparably  superior  to  the  Prairie  portage,  and  the 
Great  Savarme  on  the  Kamiiiistiquia  Route.  An  inspection  of 
the  map  will  nhew  that  in  eon'-cquenee  of  the  vcrv  low  state  of 
the  water  this  year,  numerous  small  rajiids  were  formed  iu  the 
rivers  connecting  Gun  Flint  Lake  with  Lake  Seigaiiagah.  In 
ordinary  seasons  these  rapids  .arc  passed  without  difhciiltv,  but 
this  year  they  involved  the  portage  of  a  portion  of  ihr  ba"",i"e 
and  the  letting  of  ihe  canoes  <l(iwn  tlicni  by  roiie. 

From  Lake  Soiganagah'  an  Indian  route  passes  into  Little 
Seiganagah  Lake,  which  connects  with  Sturgeon  Lake  on  the 
route  passed  liyt  year.  The  Little  Seiganagah  is  a  favourite 
wintering  place  of  nunierou-  families  <.f  Indians  ;  it  aliouiids 
with  fish,  and  near  its  shores  iht  winter  road  to  Fort  William 
rims. 

Hetween  Knife  Lake  and  Birch  Lake  there  are  two  routes,  one 
coin':iding  wiih  tlie  boundaiy  line,  the  ..ihcr  passing  in  a  north- 
westerly (liieclion  by  the  dolled  line  shewn  on  the  map,  whieli 
we  followed,  makiiii:  however  two  portages  insleinl  of  one  but 
escaping  some  rapiils. 

From  Neqiiacpion  Lake  one  route  passes  into  the  iVairunkan 
River,  and  another,  turning  ^cjuth,  follows  tln'  boundaiy  line 
through  Loon'-i  Xanow>  and  then  iMith  into  Xaineiikaii  Lake. 
Our  guide  preferred  goini;  by  Loon's  Narrows,  fearing  that  the 
always  dangerous  Xaineukan  liajiids  would  be  almost  impassable 
for  heavily  lath  n  canoes,  on  account  of  the  low  si. ige  of  the  water. 
•  aeigatU(^  ur  "  Full  of  laloDik"  ~ 


In  Loon's  narrows  wc  found  a  shallow  river  wilh  a  strong  cur- 
rent and  many  boulders,  and  in  making  the  north-westerly  turn, 
instead  of  the  broad  channel  shewn  im  the  map,  a  very  tortuous, 
sluggish  and  shallow  stream,  led  us  into  the  south  arm  of  Sand 
Point  Lake. 

The  banks  of  Loon'i  narrows  showed  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
plenty  of  water  is  fiiund  in  the  river  to  admit  of  loaded  canoes 
or  boats  without  difficulty,  and  the  delineation  of  this  part  of  the 
route  on  ihe  accompanying  map,  must  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  narrow  valley  occupied  by  the  river  (luring  periods  of 
high  water. 

Sand  Point  Lake  is  coiinected  with  the  Nameukan  Lake  by  a 
broad  channel,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  route  through 
Loon's  Narrows  coincides  with  the  more  northern  route  and 
follows  the  boundary  line  through  Rainy  Lake  to  Fort  Frances. 

My  own  impression  of  the  Pigeon  River  Route  as  compared 
with  ihe  one  pursued  last  year  is  very  favourable,  but  as  you 
will  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  particulars  by  the  exploration 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  I  refrain  from  further  notice  of  this  valuable  line 
of  communication. 

On  iTiy  arrival  at  the  Middle  Settlement,  where  Mr.  Dawson 
and  his  puny  reside,  I  found  Mr.  Russell  in  charge  of  the  house 
and  effects,  Mr.  Dawson  with  the  other  members  of  his  party 
having  started  some  days  previously  for  the  Saskatchewan, 
whence  they  are  not  expected  to  return  until  the  end  of  .Tune;  I 
have  thcref  tre  placed  Mr,  Russell  in  possession  of  the  canoes  and 
men  intended  for  Jlr,  Dawson,  ond  am  now  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing a  party  to  jirooeed  immediately  up  the  Assiniboine. 

I  beg  lo  enclose  Mr.  Dickinson's  remarks  on  the  route,  and 
maps  markeil. 

No,  1,  Pigeon  River  Route. 
"    2.  The  Penawa. 

"    •^,  A  chart  of  the  whole  route,  shewing  the  camping 
places,  with  corresponding  dates, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  HENRY  Y,  mNl). 

Hon.  T.  J.  J.  Li:ranger,  M.  P,  P. 
I'lovineial  Secretary. 
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No.  II.— Mr.  DICKINSON'S  REPORT  ON  THE  PIGEON 
RIVER  ROUTE. 

Red  Uiveh  Settlement, 

8lh  June,  1858. 

.SlR,~I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  description  of  the 
I'jgeon  River  route,  compiled  from  the  notes  and  observations 
taken  by  myself  and  Mr.  Fleming,  according  to  your  instructions. 

The  aceoin])anyina  map  is  a  copy  of  part  of  the  map  made  by 
David  Thouiiwon  lor  the  Boundary  Commissioners  ;  the  notes  in 
red  ink  being  llio.>^e  taken  by  us. 

The  heifilils  and  distances  were  only  estimated  approximatelv, 
it  being  thought  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  instruments  for 
the  purpose,  as  a  complete  exploration  of  the  route  is  to  be  made 
hereafter. 

Our  observations  more  particularly  commenced  at  Arrow 
Lake,  as  the  he.id  of  this  lake  is  the  terminus  of  the  proposed 
road  to  Point  des  Meurons,  near  Fort  William,  and  in  the  ease 
of  its  bt  inji  made,  (and  it  is  most  <lesirablc  that  it  should  be  if 
possible,)  the  route  between  Grand  Portage  Jiay  and  Arrow  Lake 


would  not  be  made  use  of.     However,  a  short  description  of  it 
may  not  be  thoii|j;Iit  unneccssnry. 

Grand  Portage  Bay,  where  formerly  was  the  cliief  depot  of 
the  North  West  Company,  affords  a  sufficiently  safe  harbor  for 
small  vessels,  being  very  shallow,  however,  for  some  distance 
out  from  the  shore. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  commences  the  Orand  Portage,  which  is 
eight  miles  thirteen  chains  in  length  ;  without  any  difficulty  and 
with  very  little  expense  it  might  be  made  suitable  for  waggons,  but 
at  present  it  is  only  a  rough  foot-path.  As  it  and  Grand  Portage 
Bay  are  altogether  within  the  United  States  territory,  it  is  ]ierhaps 
needless  to  propose  any  improvements  that  might  be  made  in 
them.  This  portage  is  unavoidable,  as  Pigeon  Iliver  for  sixteen 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  cpiitc  unnavigable,  from  the  numerous 
falls  and  rapids  in  it. 

From  the  end  of  this  portage  there  is  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
still  water  to  Partridge  Portage,  which  is  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  yards  in  length.  The  path  ia  oti  the  American  side  of  the 
boundary  line,  as  it  is  also  at  many  other  places  along  this  <-c)utc. 
In  these  cases  paths  should  be  sought  for  on  British  territory, 
and  which  could  be  obtained,  as  well  as  we  could  observe,  with- 
out much  difliculty. 

Above  Partridge  Portage  the  river  is  deep  and  wide,  with  a 
moderate  current  for  three  and  u  half  miles ;  but  from  this  for 
one  mile  to  the  semi-tl6eharge  the  river  is  shallow  and  the  cur- 
rent very  strong ;  so  much  so,  that  canoes  have  to  be  poled  up. 

At  this  scmi-d6cbargc  the  path  is  on  the  British  side,  and  is 
short  but  rough.  When  the  water  is  high,  no  semi-d6cliargc  is 
required ;  but  at  the  time  we  passed,  the  water  here  and  in 
all  the  rivers  and  lakes  was  peculiarly  low,  the  high-water  mark 
appearing  to  be  four  leet  above  the  present  level. 

The  distance  to  the  next  scmi-di'chargc  is  two  miles,  in  which 
length  there  are  no  obstructions. 

The  second semi-decharge  is  about  thirty  chains  long  ;  in  going 
down  stream  the  portage  need  not  bo  made ;  the  path  is  on  the 
American  side. 

Between  this  and  Fowl  Portfigc,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half 
miles,  the  river  is  quite  navigable. 

Fowl  Portage  is  two  thousand  yards  1  )ng,  and  is  jiretty  level 
except  at  the  west  end,  where  it  is  very  precipitous.  The  boun- 
dary line  runs  along  the  path,  as  it  docs  also  at  some  other  por- 
tages, but  the  paths  could  be  all  easily  made  on  British  territory, 
due  precautions  having  been  taken  that  the  l)oundary  line  be  not 
obliterated. 

We  here  enter  on  Fowl  Lake,  which  is  four  and  three  qunrtor 
miles  long;  in  the  middle  there  is  a  narrow  strait  about  ten 
chains  wide  and  thirty  chains  long,  part  of  it  beitig  rather 
shallow ;  the  other  parts  of  the  lake  are  one  mile  wide  on  an 
average. 

At  the  end  of  it  is  Moose  Portage,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  yards  long  ;  the  path,  which  is  the  boundary  line,  could  he 
ea.sily  improved  or  removed  to  tme  side. 

Moose  Lake  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  half  a  mile  ;  it  is  very  dee]),  and  is  never  frozen  over  till  late  in 
the  sca.'ion,  and  the  ice  is  not  broken  up  till  long  after  that  in 
tnc  other  lakes. 

Great  Cherry  Portage  is  the  next ;  it  is  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  yards  long,  leading  too  small  lake  (piarter  of  a  mile  long,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  Mud  Portage,  two  hundred  and  sixty-live 
yards  long ;  and  between  it  ami  the  lesser  Cherry  Portoge  there 
is  another  small  lake  fifleen  chains  long. 

Ou  these  three  portages  the  boundary  line,  as  it  appears  from 


the  map,  runs  on  the  paths,  although  the  lakes  are  ccmnecled  by 
creeks.  The  paths  are  tolerably  good,  but  better  could  be  easily 
made  and  solely  on  British  territory. 

We  then  come  to  (he  IxMUitiful  Mountain  Lake,  which  is  seven 
and  three  quarter  miles  long  ond  throe  quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
jlcep,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  any  size. 

Walap  portage,  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  yariid  long,  lies 
between  it  an<l  Walap  Lake  ;  the  path  is  the  boundary  line. 

Watap  Lake  is  a  narrow  strip  of  water  five  and  three  quarter 
miles  long  and  about  twelve  chains  wide,  sufficiently  deep 
throughout  the  entire  length  for  any  kind  of  craft. 

The  Great  New  Portage  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  yards  long  ;  it  is  rather  uneven,  and  is  crossed  by 
some  small  creeks  ;  the  boundary  line  is  on  if,  but  judging  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  good  path  couhl  be  made  on  British 
land. 

We  now  arrive  at  Rose  r.,ake,  which  is  separated  from  Arrow 
Lake  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  across  which  a  portage  must  be 
made. 

Arrow  Lake  is  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  has  an  aver- 
age width  of  one  mile  ;  but  as  wo  did  not  visit  it,  its  character 
cannot  be  described. 

Rose  Lake  is  three  miles  long,  and  averages  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  aeros.s  ;  it  is  deep,  and  well  sheltered  on  all  sides. 

At  the  end  there  is  a  portage  which  is  not  shewn  on  the  orig- 
inal map  ;  it  is  only  twenty  yards  long,  and  on  the  American 
side. 

Mud  Lake  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  a  quarter  mile 
wide,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  with  a  soft  muddy  bot- 
tom ;  the  water  having  the  peculiar  property  of  retarding  the 
canoe,  similar  to  that  of  the  Viscou.s  Lake  on  the  Kaministiquia 
route. 

Between  it  and  the  next  lake  there  is  another  portage  which 
is  not  named  or  described  on  the  original  map ;  it  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yiu'ds  in  length,  and  is  the  boundary  line,  the 
present  path  being  tolerably  good  and  level. 

South  Luke  is  the  last  on  the  east  side  of  the  Height  of  Land  ; 
it  is  two  and  three  (juarter  miles  across  to  the  Iliight  of  Land 
Portiigc;  the  lake  is  about  tlircc  (lu.irtcrs  of  amilu  wide,  anil  not 
more  than  four  feet  deep  along  the  canoe  route,  the  boltoin  con- 
sisting of  very  soft  nnid. 

The  Height  of  Lan<l  Portage  is  four  hun<lrcd  and  sixtweight 
yards  long,  nnil  is  oni'  of  the  best  on  the  route  ;  a  good  road 
might  bo  miiilc  willumt  liio  slightest  dilHcidty,  there  being  plenty 
of  ))ine  and  other  good  materials  for  the  purpose  close  by. 

We  enter  a  lake  now  which  is  the  liea<l  of  tiie  Winnijicg 
water-shed  ;  having  no  name  it  may  lie  consi(lerc<l  part  of  Gim 
Flint  Lake,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  strait  two  I'ud  a  lialf 
miles  long  and  varying  from  three  to  ten  chains  in  widih.  The 
traverse  across  this  lake  is  one  and  three  quarter  miles  long. 
Near  the  mi<hllc  of  the  strait  there  is  a  srini-dccharge  not  noticed 
on  the  original  map  ;  it  is  but  twenty  yards  long  with  about  four 
feet  full  ;  when  the  water  is  high  the  rapid  could  lie  nm  by  canoes 
even  when  loaded. 

Gun  Flint  Lake  from  the  end  of  the  narrow  strait  to  Little 
Rock  P(n'tage  is  seven  miles  long,  and  has  an  averase  width  of 
one  mile  ;  it  is  a  fine  open  sheet  of  water  ot  considerable  dc])tli. 
Before  arriving  at  F^ittle  Rock  Portage  there  is  a  rapid  of  two 
feet  fall,  down  which  the  canoes  were  lowered  by  ropes;  the 
rapid  is  caused  bj-  boulders  of  various  sizes  in  the  bed  of  the 
.stream,  but  which  might  doubtless  be  removed. 

Little  Rock  Portage  is  only  thirty-three  yards  long ;  it  is,  as 
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ill  name  implies,  over  a  rock,  which  is  very  steep  on  the  west 
iide. 

From  iliiii  to  Mill  Fall  Portnuo  is  a  mile;  the  river  is  about 
•ix  chain*  wide  ;  at  the  end  there  is  a  rapid  with  a  fall  of  three 
Ibet,  the  channel  being  filled  up  very  nuicli  with  boidders,  no 
much  8(),  that  the  eaiiooh  were  lot  down  with  great  difficulty. 

Mill  Fall  Poriage  of  one  hiuulred  and  ten  yards  in  length,  is 
over  a  very  rugged  rock  on  the  Anicricun  side. 

The  next  portage  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on ;  it  is  five 
hundred  and  nine  yards  long,  over  an  island  ;  the  path  is  very 
good  and  h'vcl  except  at  the  ends,  where  it  is  rather  steep  and 
the  landings  are  bad,  but  could  be  easily  improved,  ns  indeed  the 
landings  at  all  the  portages  might  be  ami  without  any  considera- 
ble cost,  as  the  materials  for  doing  so  can  be  obtained  without 
difficulty. 

This  river  or  chain  of  lakelets  is  twelve  miles  long  from  Gun 
Flint  Lake  to  Lake  Seiganagah  ;  for  four  miles  below  the  last 
mentioned  portage  it  is  full  of  large  boulders,  which  make  the 
navigation  of  it  difficult ;  there  are  in  this  length  six  rapids, 
varying  from  five  (bet  to  one  foot  tall,  at  four  of  which  the  canoes 
had  to  be  carefully  let  down  by  ropes. 

From  thence  to  the  semi-decharge  of  one  hundred  yards  in 
length  and  five  feet  full,  which  is  one  mile  from  the  end,  the 
navigation  is  good.  At  the  month  of  this  river  there  is  a  portage 
wliich  in  not  shown  on  the  original  map,  neither  are  any  of  the 
rapiils  between  this  and  the  last  portage. 

Tlii.s  portage  is  thirty  yard.*  long,  over  a  rocky  point  on  the 
American  side. 

Wo  now  enter  Lakt;  Seiganagah,  iho  route  through  which 
follow.?  the  bnundary  line  or  nearly  so,  ami  is  nine  miles  in 
length.  The  greatest  length  of  this  lake  is  twclvt'  miles,  ami 
the  greatest  width  six  miles.  It  is  full  of  islands,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  affording  good  shelter  to  canoes,  at  the  same 
lime  not  impeding  the  naviijation  for  largo  boats. 

After  passing  through  a  short  chainul  twelve  chains  wide 
we  enter  Swamp  I.uke,  which  is  two  and  a  c(uarter  miles  long 
and  averaging  thirty  chains  wide;  in  it  there  is  a  small  portage 
twenty  yards  long;  the  channel  being  only  about  three  fei^t 
widi'  and  very  sliallow.  Tlii)  water  in  the  western  portion  is 
higlici  by  about  one  foot  than  that  in  the  other;  the  waters  of 
Lalii!  Seiganagah  nuist  lliereforc  find  an  exit  elsewhere. 

Swamp  I'orlage  is  four  hundred  and  1  wouty-ihri'c  yards  long, 
on  wliieli  is  llio  boundary  line  ;  llic  path  is  vt^ry  good,  except 
at  llie  et-M  end,  where  it  is  swampy,  the  landing  there  being 
exceedingly  Had  ;  however,  here  as  el.<ewhere,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  good  one  might  not  be  made  very  easily. 

Cypress  Lake,  the  next  we  enter  on,  is  a  long  narrow  lake 
five  and  a  (juarter  miles  lonu  by  ii  tpiarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  de])th.  There  is  a  portage  at  the  end  forty- 
seven  yards  in  lenulli ,  with  liule  labour  and  expense  this 
portage  miglit  be  done  away  with,  or  at  least  made  a  senii- 
(Kiclmrge  ;  the  present  path,  hov.-"ver,  is  very  good,  and  is  on 
the  British  side  of  the  lioundary  line. 

Knife  [..iiki',  ilic  next  on  the  route,  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape ;  the  course  follows  the  boundary  line  for  eight  mile.s, 
when  it  then  diverges  to  the  north.  When  the  water  is  high 
the  course  may  continue  alontr  the  boundary  line  the  whole 
way  as  it  is  shorter  than  ihc  other  ;  but  when  the  water  is  low 
th(!  narrow  eiiannel  is  full  of  rapids,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
navigation  «['  large  canoes,  and  then  the  northern  course  on 
Uriiish  territory,  as  shown  by  the  red-dotted  line  on  the  map, 
which  we  took,  in  much  preferable. 


The  first  portage,  three  quarters  of  a  milo  from  the  boundary 
lino,  is  rather  bad  ;  it  is  seven  hundred  yards  long,  and  itt  very 
rough  and  hilly  ;  but  a  better  one  might  nu  doubt  he  made. 

After  passing  through  a  lakelet  three  quurtcrt*  of  a  mile  lonf{ 
by  u  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  we  como  to  tho  next  portage, 
which  is  a  short  one,  sixty  yards  long. 

The  upper  portion  of  Birch  Lake  is  then  entered,  and  the 
course  is  continued  in  a  Houih-westcrly  direction  for  four  and  a 
quarter  miles  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line,  along  which  it 
afterwards  goes. 

Half  a  mile  further  on  the  Cari>  Portage  i«  reached  ;  it  in 
two  himdred  and  fifteen  yards  in  length  ;  the  path  is  very  good 
indeed,  but  forms  the  boundary  line,  as  it  appears  from  tho 
map,  although  there  is  a  channel  close  by  which  would  havf) 
been  the  more  natural  one. 

The  course  throngh  the  other  portion  of  Birch  Lake  is  four 
miles  long,  along  which  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  any  kind 
of  boats. 

At  tho  entrance  to  Bassiwood  Lake  there  is  a  portage  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  yards  long  on  the  IJritish  side  of  the 
boundary  line  ;  the  path  requires  but  very  little  labour  to  make 
it  (juite  good. 

Uasswood  Lake,  perfectly  navigable  for  small  steamers,  isii 
large  lake  of  most  irregular  form,  and  containing  many  islands, 
The  usual  course  through  it  lies  along  the  boundary  line,  and 
is  seventeen  and  u  half  miles  long.  .\t  the  end  there  are  two 
rapids  of  consideratile  f.dl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  asunder,  which 
are  avoided  by  portages ;  the  first  one,  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  yards  in  length  ou  the  American  side,  is  pretty  good  ; 
as  far  as  eoukl  be  sicm  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  por- 
tage might  not  be  mude  on  the  ojiposile  side.  The  next  portagi*, 
the  Fir,  is  three  himdrcd  and  fifty  yards  long  ;  the  path  is  tho 
boundary  line ;  it  is  over  very  rocky  ground,  and  rises  consid- 
erably in  the  middle.  After  passing  this  portage  there  an;  in 
the  first  mile  two  rapids  not  sht!wn  on  the  original  map  ;  one  of 
three  feet  fall,  the  other  of  two  feet,  but  which  are  easily  run. 

The  channel  is  not  more  than  about  ten  chains  wide,  and 
cnnrinuos  of  this  width  for  seven  anil  a  half  miles. 

Two  m-les  below  the  lo.st  rapid  is  a  portage  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  yards  long  over  a  high  rocky  point  on  the  American 
side  ;  there  was  no  apparent  objection  wliy  a  portage  path 
might  not  he  constructed  on  the  other  side  in  liritish  territory. 

Three  miles  lurtlK^r  down  tin?  channel  tJrouked  Lake, 
which  fully  deserves  its  natne,  is  fairly  entered  on.  The  course 
follows  the  boundary  line  through  it,  and  by  its  windings  is 
fourteen  miles  in  lengtli,  though  the  absolute  length  of  tin,-  lake 
is  but  ten.  The  navi.v'ation  is  somewhat  intricate,  at  tlit;  same 
time  <|uite  sulfieicnlly  nood  for  even  boats  of  large  dimensions. 

Curtain  Fall  Portage  is  one  hundred  and  eighly-iliri;e  yards 
long  ;  the  path  is  rather  bad,  being  carried  over  a  hill,  and  is 
very  rouLili  indeed  ;  it  iv  on  the  American  side.  Just  below  it 
there  is  a  rapid  ol  about  three  feet  fall,  which  is  run  by  cann<!s 
without  ditlieuUy.  Iron  Lake,  the  next  in  succession,  is  a 
small  lake  lull  of  Islands ;  the  usual  canoe  route  through  it, 
which  is  also  till!  boundary  line,  being  four  and  a  half  miles 
long  ;  the  water  w;is  of  good  deptli  the  entire  way  ;  at  the  east 
end,  wh(!re  it  l)eeomes  like  ii  river,  there  is  a  strong  eurn'.iil, 
l)ut  which  canoes  or  boats  when  ascending  can  easily  over- 
come. 

Bottle  Portage,  which  is  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  yard* 
long,  might  be  easily  made  one  of  the  beat  ou  the  route,  the 
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||i"  (I  )»  Vf'fy  ImvhI  (•xcept  M  the  ends,  which  are  rather  steep, 
ItMl  iiy  It  lllllc  itiitrinKninent  thn  path  cuuld  b«  made  witli  thu 
\m>\m  Iiii'IImhIIiim, 

'\%'h>  in  II  liiMK  Nirntoh  tW(Mity-t\vo  iDilea  in  Icnsth  now  of 
IIHvIMhIiIm  Hiili'r  (hroi)gh  Nuquuwquon  Lako,  the  course  fol- 
liiWlMK  i4«>iii'riilly  dm  houniiiiry  lino,  (!xcept  about  thu  centre  of 
lltM  ImI««>,  wlifrc  it  Itfppti  to  the  Miiith  of  the  large  isiund. 

Al  llitt  Niiiilh-W)>Nl  end  there  is  a  portagn  two  hundred  and 
«'»'MMlt'i't(  ytirdu  limit  on  the  American  Hide  ;  very  little  is 
ti'ijiilh'd  III  iiiiilti'  II  ^iioii  path  on  liritish  territory. 

/^Ili<r  piiMltiK  through  II  Mtnnll  lake  Tour  milex  long  Ity  the 
t'OlMMti,  n  (iltrriiw  uhiiniicl  culled  Loon's  Narrows,  ix  entered  ; 
iiHi'  Hftil  lliff-M  ijiinrler  miles  frnm  the  commencement  there  is  a 
pnrltitp'  "if  Iwii  hundred  nnd  sixty-three  yards  on  the  Amoricun 
•IiImi  It  iippMiiri'il  lis  if  II  shorter  one  and  on  us  level  ^rrouud 
I'liiihl  III'  Kiiide  im  the  liritish  side. 

Iltlir«  (((111'  rrmtidiis,  tiiere  is  unnther  portage  sixty-seven  yards 
Imiij*,  iiIimihi  the  AiMrricnn  territory,  which  might  bo  transferred, 
)(•  llii'iillii'i'dithi' north  oftlieboundnryline.  Below  these  porta- 
Kii«  lhii  t'lirfi'iil  Is  very  stMng,  and  ut  the  bend  the  river  is  very 
•htdliiW,  nnd  the  bed  covered  with  small  boulders,  which  liow- 
nvi'f  eiiiild  III'  MiMlly  reiM'tveil  and  the  cliiinnel  deepened. 

An  llin  wiitrr  wss  very  low  at  the  time  we  passed  along,  it 
W(»*  itiiiitldi.il  til  II  pliiinnel  from  two  to  four  chains  in  width  for  a 
dlnliitii'M  iif  (I  mill's  tnennderiiig through  a  valley  which  in  times 
»•(  lili^h  water  is  eovered  as  shown  on  the  map, 

HkimI  I'liliit  Liilu'  iiiny  bo  said  to  commence  here;  it  is  nine  and 
H  hull  mill's  liiiig,iind  down  the  centre  is  the  course  and  bnundary 
lil(M  !  It  Is  frei'  from  any  kind  of  obstruction  to  good  navigation  ■ 
If  j«  t'iKdii'ftli'd  with  Nnincnkan  Luke,  by  a  strait  sixteen  chains 
wide. 

I''f(il((  (Ills  Ihniiigh  Nninoukan  Lake  there  are  two  courses  to 
Hillliy  Imki'i  the  one  following  tlu!  boundary  line  by  the  Kettle 
l''rtlls  I'lidaxi'  of  131  yards  in  length,  the  other  by  the  eastern 
t'llidllicl,  liy  which  the  Kxpedilion  went  last  year  and  which  we 
•null  this ,  nil  It  there  are  two  very  short  jiortages,  and  the 
Ciillioii  Is  liiui'li  shorter  lliun  thu  former. 

I  lliivi'  ri'I'riiliieil  from  oll'ering  the  necessary  suggestions  for  the 
InipHiVi'dieiil  of  this  route,  at  I  understand  Mr.  Dawson  is  to 
IHidiM  M  i'iiiii|i|e|i>  explorntion  and  survey  of  it  this  year,  and 
Willi  Will  llien'lore  lie  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
»*i(|"ilill|lli'«  «iid  rei|ulied  iin|)n)vemenls. 

lltiWt'Vcri  (foin  even  the  cursory  examination  I  was  enabled 
ft!  (((((lie,  It  nppcnrs  greatly  superior  to  the  Kaministiquia  route. 

II  It  sldty  Ilirt'C  tnilns  shorter  th.in  the  other.  There  are  fewer 
|iiiflNt<cs,  nil  (niieli  shorter  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand 
I'liHiiKi',  iiiid  niiiii'  of  tlieiii  are  nearly  so  bad  as  the  Savanne, 
I'lKltli'  or  ((rent  Dog  I'ortagi-s.  There  are  very  much  fewer 
frtplds,  mill  wIiIrIi  are  nil  more  easily  run.  Excepting  Pigeon 
MlVii|^,  It  Mttiiilsis  of  a  rhain  of  lakes  the  whole  way  connected 
liy  ilitiff  I'litiiinels,  ill  few  of  which  only  the  current  is  at  all 
NiriiMtf. 

I  tlilnk  timl  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  the  route 
ctiidil  liM  iiiiiilc  navigable  fur  large  row  bouts,  and  that  on  many 
\inffn  iif  It,  Rmnll  tug-steamers  could  be  advantageously  em- 
liln/i'il. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed,)        JAMES  A.  DICKINSON. 


Ilnilfy  Y.  Hind,  Esq., 


ko.  kc.  &c. 


No.  IIL— FORT  GARRY  TO  FORT  ELLICE,  vi&  THE 
LITTLE   SOURIS. 

Fort  Elliob,  Uupeht's  Land. 

9th  July,  1859. 

Sir, — In  the  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  from 
Red  River  on  the  3rd  June  lust,  I  stated  that  after  making  the 
necessary  preparation,  I  should  immediately  commence  the 
Exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  River.  The  dis- 
trust, and  even  dread  with  which  the  Sioux  Indians  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Red  River  hunters,  made  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  strong  jiarty  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Little  Souria 
or  Mouse  River,  where  Tertiary  coal  was  reported  to  exist. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  failure  of  last  year's  autumn 
bufTalo  hunt,  and  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  at  Prairie 
Portage,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Settlements,  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  fitted  for  the  exigences  of  a  journey  into  the  Indian 
Country,  had  left  the  settlements  a  few  days  before  my  arrival, 
either  for  the  Buffalo  Plains  or  for  St.  Paul ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  I  could  procure  eight  men  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  a  three  months  journey,  but  by  the  14th  of 
June,  the  Expedition  was  en  route  for  the  interior. 

After  arriving  at  St.  James'  Church,  on  the  Assiniboine,  I 
proceeded  with  Mr.  Dickinson  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Big  Ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  followed 
its  windings  for  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  until  it 
is  cut  by  Portaije  River  near  Lake  Manitobali  opposite  Prairie 
Portage.  Mr.  Fleming  proceeded  with  the  carts  and  canoes 
by  the  hunters'  road  to  Prairie  Portage,  making  on  his  way  a 
section  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  and  ascertaining  by  numerous 
trials  its  rale  of  current,  volume  of  water,  &c. 

The  Assiniboine  valley  south  of  the  Big  Ridge,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River,  comprising  an  area  exceeding  half  a  million 
acres,  was  described  in  my  Report  of  last  year,  as  possessing 
a  soil  of  remarkable  excellence  ;  the  results  of  a  more  particu- 
lar examination  during  the  present  season  fully  bear  out  the 
favorable  opinion  jireviously  formed. 

After  reaching  Prairie  Portage  we  proceeded  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Assiniboine  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sou- 
ris  River.  During  this  part  of  our  journey  we  occasionully 
stopped  for  half  a  day  to  make  the  necessary  Astronomical  ob- 
servations, to  measure  the  valley  of  the  River,  and  make  sec- 
tions of  its  banks. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  returned  to  Toronto  last  year, 
regarding  the  extent  of  forest  on  the  banks  of  this  River,  con- 
firmed as  they  appeared  to  be  by  all  descriptive  accounts  1  re- 
ceived from  residents  at  Red  River,  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
Assiniboine  flowed  for  about  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth 
through  a  vast  level  Prairie  timbered  only  at  the  points  or  bonds 
of  its  course.  1  was  much  astonished  to  find,  that  this  is  true 
only  as  regards  the  north  bank  of  the  River,  the  south  bank 
being  occupied  by  forest,  which  cotninences  some  thirty  miles 
from  Fort  Garry,  and  covers  the  country  westward  for  a  distance 
exceeding  sixty  miles,  with  a  depth  varying  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  miles.  We  frequently  saw  this  vast  forest  from  hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River  covering  a  tract  of  country  which  could 
not  be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  with  a 
good  telescope,  the  Prairie  between  it  and  an  extension  of  Pem- 
bina Mountain  or  Ridge',  was  traced.  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  forest  contains  some  fine  timber,  and  is  well  known  to  Indians 
who  hunt  there  during  the  winter,  but  the  trails  of  the  buffalo 
hunters  avoid  it  and  keep  ^to  the  open  Prairies ;  hence  its  ex- 


islcnc'i'  evi'ii  is  nnknown  to  many  of  llie  ri'-iili-nts  at  Ri'il  River, 
and  iIk-  biiD'ulo  liniilur!i,  ulwiiy:^  .tliiitilliiii;  il,  liiiM^  luit  liltio 
idiowlcilf^e  ot  its  liinlicT  rt'SDUices. 

It  is  niv  intcMtioii  on  roliiniiii);  totlic  Hrltlciiu'iits  id  pcnctraio 
liiroiijjii  this  fiiicsi  in  two  m  tlirc  o  (iircctioiis,  with  it  view  to 
iiscortain  its  I'hnrncltir,  as  fur  iis  linif  will  allow. 

It  in  nccilicss  to  ilwcll  upon  tht>  ^ri'al   iiDportaiR'o  of  so  abun- 
dant and  iMicxpi'otcd  siippiv  olfrrvicijiliic  tiiiilicr,  within  one  or  I 
two  dnyh'  M'iniicv  of  ii  vcrv  cxtcnsivo  and  ti'ililc,  Miali'c  I'ouiilrv, 
i\ih\  on  the   tianks  o(  a  navi)ial)U'  river,  within  a  day's  rnarcli  of 
Fort  (inrry. 

Tlu'  country  on  the  north  side  of  thi'  Assinihoini'  hctwccii 
Prairie  Portaije,  and  the  nionlli  of  the  Little  Sourist'or  a  dlmaner 
of  several  miles  liaek  from  llie  river,  is  (loor  ami  s<'MMlily  limhered. 
The  prairies  mi  the  Little  .Sonris  are  also  lijihl,  and  the  deep 
valley  of  that  river  contains  but  little  timber.  At  Snake  Creek, 
nnrnerons  specimens  of  drift  I/i;^nite  were  found,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  exploration,  favorable  indications  led  nic  to  have  a  section 
of  the  river's  bank  exposed.  In-  niakiii'i  a  cutlini^  at  riifht  angles 
to  it,  with  a  view  to  thew  the  stratilication.  Here,  no  less  than 
four  distinct  benches  r)f  n  former  lake  were  broutjlit  to  lijiht,  each 
beach  bearini;  numerous  rounded  and  polisjied  i)onlders  and  pel)- 
bles  of  drift  l^ij^nite,  varyiuj;  from  two  to  (ilieen  inebes  in  liaine- 
ter,  but  no  trace  of  the  liiiinite  in  place  was  seen  on  the  Litlli' 
Souris  north  of  the  I9th  parallel.  The  beaches  just  referred  to, 
were  several  times  noticed,  further  up  ihc  river  ;  they  are  accoiu- 
panicd  Ijy  a  lied  of  (brruiiinons  sand,  ab.ive  which,  several  exten- 
sive deposits  of  Itojr  Iron  Ore,  and  tShell  Murl  were  found 

Havinjf  determined,  if  time  will  pernnt,  to  return  to  the  settle- 
ments vid  ihe  Assinilioine  in  canoe,  I  foriiear  tbr  the  present 
from  relerrinjr  to  the  Lfeoloiry  of  its  rock  exposures,  tiirther  than 
to  stale,  thai  what  I  li.ive  already  seen  leads  me  to  tbiiik  il  will 
repay  lui  attentive  and  earclul  exploration. 

Uaviiiji  reached  the  4!tth  paralh'l,  the  expi^dition  proceeded 
up  the  banks  of  Red  Deer's  Head  Hiver  tor  about  (iftcen  miles, 
anil  then  crosseiiover  a  treeless  praiiie,  sixty  miles  broiid,  towards 
l'\irl  IJliicc. 

The  hill  .iidts  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ijittle  f^ouris  Uiver,  were 
scored  with  tracks  of  Inillalo,  and  every  where  we  saw  ihe  bois 
dc  vaclie  of  last  year,  but  it  wius  not  mitil  arrivini;  iit  ilie  Two 
Creeks,  in  the  Assiniboioe  valley,  thai  we  killed  a  Ijiiti'.ilo  bull. 
The  bulfalo  iliis  year,  are  liir  south,  and  the  hunters  have  suf- 
fered nnicli  distress  on  thai  aceouni.  Yesterdav  we  saw  three 
bulls  at  a  considerable  distauci  from  us,  tliey  are  consiiK  red  to 
be  tb('  pioneers  of  numerous  herds  which  are  anxiousiv  looked 
lijr  bs  llie  people  of  the  Furl,  who  are  almost  alto^'elher  destitute 
of  provisions. 

Everv  where  we  find  (Tiassiioppera.  On  llie  Assiiiiboiiie,  the 
brood  of  lliis  sprinir  in  yet  unable  lo  IK,  but  when  traversing  the 
treeless  prairie  between  lied  Deer's  Head  Ki\er  anil  the  Assiiii- 
boiiie, imiumeral)!i'  llosl^  uf  arasshuppe'-s  wero  flviiif^  iiorthunrd 
in  the  ilireclioii  of  liie  wind.  ,\t  times  they  would  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  prairie,  and  for  several  hours  one  day,  the  skv  from  the 
horizon,  lo  an  altitude  of  thirty  decrees,  acquired  an  indescriba- 
bly brillianl  asb-wbile  tint,  and  seemed  laiiiily  luminous  as  the 
scmilranspareiit  wiiijis  uf  countless  millions  of  grasshoppers 
towards  :he  iiorlb  and  north  cast,  reflected  ibe  light  of  the  sun. 

Uii  Monday,  .Inly  1-ith,  i  propose  lo  start  for  the  Saskatchewan 
by  the  'ju'Appelle  or  CaHinjr  Kiver,  returning  u,  tbe  selllements 
liy  the  end  of  Aii;;ust. 

Tlie  weather  on  llie  whole  bus  been  very  favorable,  but  in  ihc 
eai-ly  pari  ot  our  journey,  thuudcrsturms,  for  many  days  in  suc- 


cession,  cniincd  three  or  four  hours  delay  duriti);  their  cunti* 
nuance.  We  Imve  had  seventeen  thunderNionns  in  twunty-tlirru 
days ;  nearly  all  were  of  a  violent  character,  with  liiiil,  licuvy 
rnin  and  boisterous  winds. 

U'e  did  not  sec  niiy  Indians  before  our  arrival  nt  Fort  Ellicc. 
On  the  Red  Deer's  Head  river,  itn  iitlempt  was  uiadc  in  the 
night  to  stampede  lhi>  horses,  which  was  fortiiimtelj  frustrnted 
by  the  distant  neighiiiR  of  a  horse  reaching  our  ears,  and  giving 
us  lime  to  take  |)reeautionary  measures,  but  the  tracks  of  hostile 
Indians,  close  to  our  cainp,  were  tiinnd  in  the  inoruing 

This  letter  is  written  in  thccxpectaiion  that  some  hunters  may 
siHin  be  ruturning,  viii   Fort  Ellicc  to  Red    River  fur  supplies, 
who  will  be  instructed  by  Mr.  McKity,  the  gentleman  in  charge 
ut  Fort  Ellicc,  to  place  it  in  the  post-olliee  at  Fort  Oarry. 
I  havi!  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(SiRued,)  HENRY   Y.  HIND. 

Tiie  Hon.  T.  J.  J.  Loranger,  M.P.P., 
Provincial  .Secretary, 

Toronto,  C.  W. 


.No.  IV.— FORT  KLLICE  TO  TIIE  SOUTH  BRANCH  OF 
THE  SASKATCHEWAN,  THENCE  TO  FORT  A  LA 
CORNE  AND  RED  RIVER. 

Red  Rivku,  10th  September,  1858. 

Sir, — On  the  I  sib  of  July,  or  nine  days  after  the  date  of  the 
Report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  from  Fort  Ellicc, 
we  arrived  at  the  Qu'Appelle  Mis.sion,  recently  established  on 
one  of  the  Lakes  wliich  ilistinguish  that  part  of  the  Qu'Appellc 
or  falling  River  valley. 

From  the  lUtli  of  lune  to  the  18tll  of  July,  il  was  found  ne- 
cessary or  advantageous  to  preserve  the  jiarty  composing  this 
expedition  iiiiiied,  but  having  arrived  in  the  Crce  country,  to  the 
noriliol"  tbe  prairies  generally  occupied  by  bauds  of  Sioux  and 
Assinilioine  Indians,  I  found  il  desirable  to  form  three  divisions, 
wilii  a  view  lo  traverse  and  examine  the  country  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

Tlie  Mission  of  the  Qu'Appelle  [..akes  is  situated  about  half- 
way bc'lween  Fort  Ellicf-  and  the  ,Soulh  Rrunch  of  the  S.iskal- 
cbowan.  From  ihis  point  .Mr.  I  tickinsoii,  with  two  men,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  small  canoe  down  the  IJu'Appellc  River,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Assiniboine,  ihence  on  horseback  to  Fort  I'clly, 
where  he  met  Mr.  Hiuu;  with  four  men,  who  after  having  exa- 
mined Long  Lake,  sonic  50  miles  west  of  the  Qu'Appellc  Mission, 
travelled  across  the  country  to  Fort  PcUy,  with  Mr.  Dickinson's 
carts  and  supplies. 

The  third  division  of  the  party,  comprising  myself,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  two  men,  sailed  or  tracked  up  the  Qu'Appellc  Lakes 
and  Uiver  to  ihe  Grand  Forks,  i\  distance  of  50  miles,  where 
three  men,  with  our  supplies,  met  us  at  the  appointed  time  ;  we 
then  followed  the  valley  of  the  (^lu'Ajipelle  River  lo  its  source, 
and  passed  on  through  a  ccaitiiiuatioii  of  the  same  valley,  to  the 
Sontli  Jkanch  of  the  Siwkalchcwaii  by  the  "  River  that  turns," 
flowing  westerly. 

We  struck  the  South  Dranch  at  the  Elbow,  and  launched  our 
three  fathom  canoe  on  that  magnificeni  river,  down  which  Mr. 
Fleming  and  I  drifted  for  250  miles,  until  we  came  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Branches  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  supplies,  with  four  men  and  a  Crce  guide  were  sent 
across  the  country  to  Fort  a  la  Coriie,  opposite  the  Ncpowccn 
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Misitioii,  itbuiic  18  iiiilvN  Im>I(iw  iIi«  Forks.  Two  (JHyx  worn  occu- 
pieil  ill  I'XttiiiiiiiiiK  part  ut'  tlio  Coiil  FulU  on  llin  North  Hranch, 
aUive  tlic  Forki ;  Ht'iur  wliich  wc  jiiiiicil  tlir  cartR  on  ilio  ninth 
of  Aii^iiHi  at  Fort  u  hi  Cornc.  Hi'rc  I  nmilo  nnotiiur  (livJHioii, 
Hcnding  Mr.  Flciniii);  with  (wo  inuii  in  ii  canoe  to  Oiiinbcriand — 
thence  to  proceed  down  thti  Simkntuhowaii,  iind  by  the  west 
contt  uf  Luke  Winnipeg  to  Ked  lliver.  Tttkiii)^  the  carts  and 
tour  men,  I  tbihiwed  the  course  of  l^ong  Creek  against  the  cur- 
rent, riiiiniii^  piindk'l  to  the  South  Hranch,  for  a  di.stancc  of  50 
miles,— then  turning  in  a  soiith-eitstcrly  direction,  travelled 
across  thtj  country  to  the  Touchwood  Hills  and  thence  to  Fort 
lillice,  where,  after  an  absence  of  forty-three  dayn,  I  met  Mr. 
DickiiiHon  and  his  party,  within  three  miles  of  our  appointed 
rcndez-voiiH, 

After  Mr.  Dickinson's  arrival  at  Fort  Pelly,  he  proceeded 
with  Mr.  Kimc  to  examine  the  flanks  of  the  Dauphin  .Moun- 
tain, from  Swnu  lliver  to  Rapid  River  or  the  Little  Suskutche- 
wuii,  a  tract  of  country  comprehending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  north  eastern  waler-Nhed  of  tlie  Assiniboino.  Aller  our 
union  at  Fort  Kilicc  wo  proceeded  to  Red  River  vid  the  White 
Mud  River,  which  (lows  into  Lake  Manitobah,  and  arrived  at 
the  Si'ttlemonts  on  the  lib  of  September,  nearly  three  months 
from  the  date  of  our  departure. 

Mr.  Fleming  lias  not  yet  returned,  and  I  am  now  preparing 
to  go  in  ft  canoo  with  a  supply  of  provisions  to  meet  him,  in 
case  the  soutliern  wind  should  prevent  him  from  advancing. 

The  importance  of  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley  became  more  evident  as  we  proceeded  west- 
ward and  met  with  Indians  and  a  few  half-breeds,  whose  ac- 
counts and  descriptions  seemed  to  agree  in  the  general  state- 
ment that  a  great  valley,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  did  exist,  running 
in  a  course  nearly  duo  east  and  west,  between  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assiniboine. 

The  Qu'Appelle  River  rises  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, as  shewn  on  the  accompanying  map.  Its  course  is 
first  northerly  for  several  miles,  through  a  narrow  gully  which 
widens  into  a  deep  valley  belbro  it  reaches  the  Qu'Appelle  valley 
proper.  About  four  miles  west  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  and  running 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it,  a  river  called  by  the  Crees  of 
the  Sandy  Hills  "The  River  that  turns,"  flows  into  the  same  great 
valley,  and  pursues  for  twelve  miles  a  westerly  course  when 
it  falls  into  the  South  Branch  al  the  Elbow  ;  this  is  evidently  the 
Heart  River  of  Thompson's  Map.  Uy  the  united  action  of  these 
Rivers,  and  other  agents  to  be  described  in  full  in  my  general 
Report,  a  great  valley  stretching  from  the  ."Saskatchewan  to  the 
Assiniboine  has  been  excavated.  This  valley  has  n  greatest 
breadth  of  about  one  and  a  half,  and  a  least  breadth  of  about 
half  a  mile  at  the  Sandy  Hills;  its  greatest  depth  below  the 
Prairie  is  between  three  huiidrcd  and  four  hundred  feet,  its 
least  depth  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  Between  the  Qu'Appelle 
River  and  the  "  River  that  turns,"  there  is  a  space  of  about 
four  miles  occupied  by  ponds  in  the  valli'v,  which  unite  into  a 
shallow  lake  in  the  spring  and  send  their  w  iter.s  at  the  s-iiie 
time  to  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Saskaleliewan.  With  a  view 
to  determine  the  heiglit  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  where  it  enters  the 
great  valley,  above  the  South  Branch,  we  levelled  from  one 
River  to  the  other,  and  found  a  diU'ereiicc  in  sixteen  miles  of 
eighty-six  feet.  The  Qu'Apptdle  is  here  about  ten  feet  broad  and 
one  and  a  half  deep.  The  "  River  that  turns,"  nearly  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
about  half  a  mile  broad  ;;with  a  channel  ten  feel  deep.    These 
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altitudes  and  diitanceH  are  given  in  round  number*,  but  ihey 
will  be  accurately  expreiaed  in  accordance  with  repealed 
ineanurementfi  in  my  general  Report.  In  order  that  the  waters 
uf  the  Saakatchewnn  might  flow  down  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley 
into  the  Ansiniboine,  a  rise  of  eighty-iix  feel  in  twelve  mllot 
would  have  to  be  overcome,  and  I  am  periuaded  from  indubit- 
able evidence  that  this  has  not  occulted  during  modem  timei. 
During  very  wet  waaons,  in  ihe  early  apring  months,  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  from  within  fourteen  milea  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  converted  into  a  narrow,  shallow 
Lake,  all  the  way  to  the  Assiniboine,  a  distance  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  a  currant  of  perhaps  one  mile  per 
hour ;  and  from  the  *'  River  that  turns,"  to  the  South  Branch,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  an  impetuous  torrent  occupies  the 
valley,  leaving  along  its  course  many  indications  of  its  violence 
and  force.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  ever  romarkable  in  this  coun- 
try for  its  extreme  humidity,  a  canoe  might  have  passed  iVom 
the  Saskatchewan  to  thu  Assiniboine  by  rising  eighty  feel  in 
twelve  miles ;  then  descending  about  two  hundred  feet,  in  a 
distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  Assini- 
boine. The  Qu'Appelle  Lakes  east  of  the  mission  are  briefly 
described  in  the  accompanying  Report  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
The  Lakes  west  of  the  mission  are  four  in  number ;  the  depth 
of  three  of  them  is  about  fifty  feet,  the  last  or  Salt  Lake  near 
the  height  of  land  is  very  shallow,  and  does  not  contain  in  the 
summer  months  drinkable  water. 

From  the  first  Fork,  vide  accompanying  map,  another  great 
valley  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River, 
stretches  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  fur  forty  or  fifly 
miles  is  occupied  by  water,  forming  a  long,  narrow  lake,  varying 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth ;  this  is 
called  by  the  Crees,  the  Long  Lake,  also  the  Last  Mountain  Lake  ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  Saskatchewan  by  a  broad  excavated 
channel,  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  "  River  that  turns."  Long 
Lake  abounds  in  fish,  but  there  is  very  little  timber  to  be  found 
on  its  steep  cliiF-like  banks. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  a  noble  river,  varying 
in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  three  hundred  yards,  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles  from  the  Elbow ;  it  then  gradually  contracts  its 
channel  and  changes  its  character  from  a  river  full  of  sand-bars 
and  mud-flats,  pursuing  a  comparatively  straight  course,  to  a 
rapid  and  uniform  torrent  of  water,  sweeping  down  the  narrow 
but  deep  valley  it  has  excavated,  from  one  bank  to  the  other  in 
inagnificent  curves,  until  it  joins  the  North  Branch. 

The  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Branch  as  far  as 
the  Moose  Woods  is  a  lij^ht  prairie  ;  there  is  very  little  timber 
to  be  seen,  and  all  of  small  dimensions  ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Qu'Appelle  valley  ;  open  prairie  cm  either  side,  or  prairies 
covered  with  clumps  of  aspen.  In  the  niiincroiis  gullies  which 
.Tive  variety  to  the  steep  banks  of  both  the  Qii'Ap;)elle  and  Sas- 
katchewan  valleys  small  timber  is  invariably  found.  The  main 
Saskatchewan  is  a  river  of  very  imposing  magnitude.  Like  the 
South  Branch  it  occupies  a  narrow,  deep  valley,  varying  in  w  dih 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  extending  a  few  tr'^les  below 
the  Nepowoen  Mission.  It  flows  in  grand  curves  from  side  to 
side,  and  its  general  level  is  about  300  feet  below  the  country 
through  which  it  has  excavated  its  channel,  after  which  it  enters 
the  low  region. 

Wc  have  made  many  sections  of  the  South  Branch,  Main  Sns- 
katclicwan  and  Qu'Appelle,  &c.,  and  numerous  trigonometrical 
measurements  of  their  valleys,  and  noticcil  continually  the  rate 
of  currents,  volume  of  water,  character  of  banks,  &c.  &c.,  all  of 
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which  will  be  rnibiHlied  in  the  npnornl  Hrport.  In  itio  JHrixo 
cximnM!  of  cimntry  "vir  which  mir  i-xploniiionii  have  i-xtomltHl, 
the  ori'u  of  hiiul  of  tlic  firnt  .iimlily,  imiiicly,  of  hhuk  vrn<'t«l)lc 
moiiiii  n-posinn  on  univil  or  rla\  in  fur  niorf  cxlctiiiivc  niiil  im- 
portant than  wf  miliciimlcil.     It  is  (lintrihnlril  m  foilowB  :— 

I.  On  the  Soiitli  Hriinchof  thi-ynHkaleht-wmi ;  from  thi>  Mookc 
Woodi  to  till"  Np|)owiTn  MImIoi),  iin'l  in'coriliiin  to  ihr  licmrip- 
tion  of  hiiif-brcciU  fnniihar  wilh  tin-  country,  a  noil  of  cquiti 
excellence  exi 'luU  to  the  vnlloy  of  Swiin  Kivcr.  The  immediate 
bank*  of  the  Mitkntchewnn  nre  of  u  ))oor,  Httnily  or  uritvelly  soil, 
but  on  the  inairie  pUlenu  three  mileii  from  the  river,  Iho  rieh 
Hoil  eonimences,  nnd  in  the  jiart  over  which  I  |i«H#e(l,  linn  a 
brewllh  of  nixty  miles.  2.  The  Touc1iw«mm1  Hill  rinne,  hiivioM:  »n 
area  cxeecdin.n  1,000,000  acres ;  for  heauiy  of  ncenery,  riclinetm 
of  noil,  and  adaptation  for  settlement,  this  is  hy  fur  the  mtist  attrac- 
tive area  west  of  the  Assinihoine.  3,  The  soil  is  of  tirst  ipiality  in 
the  valley  of  Swan  River,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  east  water- 
shed of  the  Assiniboinc,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  country  near  its 
banks.  4.  The  valley  of  White  Mud  River  is  generally  fertile  and 
invitinj;.  Until  the  tiiaps  which  will  accompany  the  general 
Report  are  prepared,  it  is  inipo»isil)le  to  jjive  an  approximuie  cal- 
culation of  the  area  of  uvuihihle  nrahle  land,  but  I  may  here  say, 
that  the  ratio  which  land  of  exi  client  (piality  l)ears  to  land  of 
indifferent  or  worthless  (piality  in  the  rej{ions  just  referred  to  is 
largely  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  lliditiji  Moinilain  as  dcscribf-d  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  report 
is  timbered  wilh  lar^e  aspen.  On  ihe  level  country  drained  \>y 
the  Saskatchewan,  fnmi  the  .Moose  Woods  to  the  Nepoween 
Minion  the  timlur  is  small,  but  on  the  Timchwood  Hill  riin«e 
there  are  some  fine  aspen  forest.'t. 

I  hiivc  succeeded  in  finding  numerous  rock  ex|>osure8  on  the 
Qu'Appellc  and  South  Hrniich  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  will 
enable  me  to  produce  a  f;colo;;ical  map  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  briefly  described. 

I  start  immediately  to  meet  Mr.  Fleming,  and  then  propose 
to  visit  the  east  llaiik  of  Dauphin  or  Riding  Mountain,  and  the 
Salt  Springs  on  Uiinphin  Uivor  and  Lake. 

Mr.  Dickinson  will  examine  the  country  south  of  the  Assini- 
hoine with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  charaeter  of  the 
forest  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  report  from  Fovt  Ellice, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)  11.  Y.  HIND. 

Hon.  T.  J.  J.  Loranger,  .M.l'.P. 
Provincial  .Secretary, 
Toronto. 


No.  v.— MR.  DICKINSO.N',^  RKl'OUT  ON  THT,  QL'AP- 
PELLE  VALLEY  E.\ST  OF  THK  MISSION.- FORT 
FELLY  TO  THE  RAPID  RIVER. 

Rko  RiNr.ii, 

tiili  September,  1868. 
Sir, — The  followini;  Report  ennlain-i  a  short  description  of 
those  parts  of  the  eounlry  which  I  have  exaniined  according  to 
your  letter  of  instruoiion.^,  dated  F'ort  Ellice,  July  I2lh,  1858, 
together  wilh  a  brief  unlice  of  ■^orrir  of  my  operalion.s  from 
July  aotii,  the  day  we  parted  at  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sion, Qu'Appellc  Lake,  till  we  met  at  Fort  Ellice  on  August 
23rd.  After  our  separation  at  the  head  of  the  river  issuing 
from  ihe  lake  at  ihe  Mission,  I  took  a  section  of  the  bed  of  the 


river  and  nseertnined  the  rnle  iif  the  current,  and  then  prooem!- 
ed  down  it  to  the  noxl  lake,  which  is  the  second  of  those  culled 
the  Fishing  Lakes,  ns  lish  are  much  more  alum  lani  in  ihewi 
th  in  in  those  lake*  further  down  Ihe  qu'Appello  Valley. 

The  ehnrueler  of  ihix  portion  of  the  river  which  eonnecla 
those  two  lakes  to«elher,  being  exaclly  similar  1<>  llial  of  all 
other  parts  of  it,  one  g>  neral  deseription  will  sullice,  together 
wilh  s|)eeial  dewrriplions  of  a  few  place*  wher«  there  are 
ditl'erences. 

The  river  varies  in  widlh  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  chains, 
and  ill  depth  from  iwo  to  five  feel ;  the  averago  rati!  of  current 
taken  from  several  trials  being  one  and  a  <|uarler  mile  per  hour. 
The  river  is  most  wonderfully  loriiious  ihroiighoiit  its  entire 
length  ;  for  ever  being  dtllecled  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to 
Ihe  other,  so  that  it  is  much  more  than  dnubh'ihe  lenglli  of  the 
valley  ;  several,  indeed  most  of  the'  bends,  are  so  very  shnrp 
that  it  was  with  much  dilliculiy  the  small  canoe,  iiily  iwo  ;ind 
a  half  fathoins  hmg,  could  be  Mieered  safely  round  them  and 
jirevunled  from  running  in  on  the  banks,  the  current  iit  some  of 
them  being  two  miles  per  Iwrnr. 

The  .xecond  of  the  "Fishing  Lakes,"  the  one  which  I  first 
came  to,  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  and  ihrec  cpiar- 
ters  of  a  mile  bro'id  ;  it  is  more  than  seven  fathoms  dee|> 
everywhere  I  trieil  it,  even  within  a  few  yards  of  the  nhoro. 
The  river  llowing  fri>m  this  to  the  next  lake  is  but  half  ii  mile 
long  The  name  nl  ilm  lake  in  free  is,  "  I'a-ki-tah-wi-win," 
in  English  the  "  Fishing  Lake,''  called  so  par  excellence  from 
ilie  great  (luantiticH  of  liwh  it  contains  at  some  periotis  of  the 
year.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  three  <|uarlers  of  a  mile 
wide,  which  is  about  the  average  widlh  of  the  valley.  I  tried 
the  depth  of  it  in  several  places  along  the  course  I  look,  which 
w!u  down  the  middle  of  it,  and  found  it  to  vary  from  five  to 
eleven  fathoms. 

Having  made  a  miction  of  the  river  and  ascertained  the  rale 
of  current,  I  proceeded  down  it  to  the  next  lake  called  the 
'  Crtxikcd  Lake,"  or  in  Gree  "  Ka-wn-wa-kn-iniic,''  where  I 
arrived  in  ihe  forenoon  of  the  ^3rd.  The  gi-ueral  ehuraeler  of 
ihis  portion  of  the  river  is  the  same  as  I  have  given  before,  but 
at  some  places  here  and  there  it  varies  from  it.  In  two  places, 
each  about  u  (|uarter  of  a  mile  long,  the  river  is  full  of  sand 
and  gravel  bars,  the  depth  of  water  over  them  being  only  about 
nine  inches.  In  anolher  place  the  current  exceeds  three  miles 
an  hour,  to  ascend  which  would  indeed  be  a  ledious  and  dillicult 
task.  Hall  way  between  these  Iwo  lakes  1  took  lueasurementM 
for  calculating  trigonomelrically  the  widlh  and  depth  of  the 
valley.  The  results  of  thesi;  ami  other  mcasureiuenls  and  ob- 
servations will  be  shewn  on  llie  maps.  In  round  numl)crs 
I  may  say,  however,  thai  the  valley  appears  lo  be  from  two 
hundred  and  lil'iy  lo  three  hundred  and  fifty  feel  deep,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  one  in  width.  The  average  height  of  the  imine- 
diale  bunks  of  llie  river  over  thi!  present  level  of  water  was 
about  six  feel,  the  high  water  mark  being  eight  feet  over  the 
same  level.  The  ureater  portion  of  tin,'  valley  is  iheretore 
always  liable  to  be  (loodcd,  which  1  believe  is  the  case  every 
spring. 

The  middle  of  tlie  valley  between  the  bends  of  ihe  river  is 
mostly  covered  with  willows,  wilh  here  and  there  a  few  young 
sugar  maple.  The  south  slope  of  the  valley  is  thickly  covered 
ihroUKhout  with  small  aspens,  Ihe  l)alsam  poplar  growing  well 
also  in  some  places,  while  the  north  slope  ii^  ()uile  bare  of  trees, 
which  I  found  to  be  caused  by  the  fires  which   almost  overy 
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year  itworp  ailing  thin  «lilfl  of  the  VAllt^y,  for  I  naw  in  arvi'ml 
liliircN  ilif  ri'iniiitiN  III  liiirnl  irrnN,  iin<l  in  Ihc  hollowN  and  ilfr|i 
rt'ci'nwK  iif  III!'  mIii|i«'  till'  yiiiinf(  mik  "li<)ol»  ii|irinHlng  up  I'rDin 
III!'  Imll  liiiriil  riKiin, 

On  llii"  itiili'  lor  ihn  wlioli'  way  iIm<i«<  in  n  iriK^k  alon^  wliieli 
tlii<  liKliiinx  iravrl  i  DiiMlaiilly  diirinK  llio  yenr,  which  iiocounl« 
lor  ill)'  iiiiriirrouH  tiri'N. 

'■  ('r(Hilii!ii  L:ilii',"  lliii  iiioMl  lioiniiriil  orilii.'  (^ii'Aiipellp  Laki'H 
winch  I  liiivc  Hi'i'ii,  is  upwarciN  ol  i  'In  iniloH  in  n  figih,  and 
I'roni  liitlf  II  iiiih*  i*>  oni!  inilv  in  width.  I  licrc  iin-  M>vcrul  lon^ 
I'oiniN  running  out  I'rotn  tlii>  nhori',  on  which  ^'rnw  onk,  clin, 
iikIi,  mid  popliir ;  noiu-  iil'  tliciii  very  large  liownvcr,  hut  vvliioh 
wimid  hi)  iiwriil  for  varlonx  piirpoxcn.  Thrro  wat  no  plaw 
where  I  MoiiiidiMl  i(■^•s  tlian  four  hitlioniH  deep  The  water  in 
iJiiH  jaki-,  iiH  well  UN  ill  llic  ollicri*,  wiih  at  till.'*  time  rt'iidcri'd 
very  <llHiii(reeiilile  liy  iho  Kreat  i|iianlily  of  uoiifervii-,  ciivvrinK 
nearly  the  whole  Niirfiice  and  tu  itoine  depth,  now  decaying  and 
roitinK  under  the  hot  nun. 

At  the  eomiiiencenient  of  the  next  portion  of  the  river  (low- 
iiijK  out  of  this  lake  lliere  in  ii  very  rapid  current,  or  rather  a 
tericM  of  Miiiiiil  riipiils,  for  two  iiiilen  anil  a  half,  and  the  river  in 
if  poNHihle  more  uindiiig  thiin  ever,  and  in  at  Home  plaieMonly 
foriy  feet  wide.  The  rent  of  it,  croxit-Meoi ioiiM  of  which  1  took 
at  dillereni  poiniM,  a«  hir  iis  the  next  liike,  renvmhle  in  ilnchar- 
iieter  llie  ^eiierul  dexeriptioii  of  the  liver,  In  the  eveniiiK  «>' 
.Inly  iMU  I  reached  the  lake  ealhil  "  Kouiid  l<ake,"  the  Indian 
name  of  which  is  "  Kii-wali-wl-ya-kii-iimc  ;"  it  ii  the  lant  of 
the  I'liaiii  of  hikes  in  de-ieemlinx  the  river. 

It  Ih  four  ami  a  half  iiiileii  in  length,  uiid  is  ahoiit  one  mile  hroad 
ill  the  widcitt  part.  <>wiii){  loa  loiiK  point  of  liiiid  running  out  from 
the  Moutli  »iilc  of  the  valley,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
head  of  the  hike,  part  of  it  looki*  nearly  round,  from  which  it 
derivm  its  name.  It  ii.  in  all  placen  where  I  Muimded  it,  more 
than  four  fathoniK  deep,  except  at  the  mouili  of  the  river  and 
one  huiiilred  yHi-ils  from  it  where  it  wan  only  two  feet.  The 
south  slope  of  the  valley  is  here  am  deiiHely  covered  am  before  with 
yoiiiix  poplar,  ami  with  ])Htulie.s  of  yuui)<;  oak,  elm  and  ash,  and 
the  north  Hlope  is  burnt  as  mtmii  by  the  ilevastatiiift  fires.  Two 
inilcH  down  the  river  from  the  lake,  the  bed  is  thickly  Htrewed 
with  bouidcrH  fur  about  one  hundred  yard.s,  wlieic  the  current 
is  very  i-troii^,  making  the  iiaviKatiiai,  even  tor  a  Hiiiall  canoe, 
rather  intricate.  The  liuliaiis  call  this  place  the  "  Stony  Barrier," 
or,  as  it  is  in  the  Crce  lanmiane  :   .A-.si-ue-pi-che-])ee-ya-kaii, 

Between  this  point  ol  the  (iu'A))pellc  River  and  its  coi'tbiciice 
with  the  AHsiiiihoine,  there  were  two  places,  one  on  each  side  of 
ihc  valley,  where  the  slopes  were  exposed  ;  on  examining  them, 
I  found  shale  in  position,  but  very  much  decomposed.  ThcHe 
places  will  be  marked  on  the  map  hereafter.  After  a  long  search 
I  fomid  but  one  fossil  shell,  whieii  I  cncioiie  to  you,  together 
with  specimens  uf  the  rock.  At  many  places  I  ascended  the 
sides  of  tiic  valley  to  sec  the  country  on  bolli  Hides,  and  found 
it  to  be  generally  level  prairie,  of  light  sandy  loam,  with  scattered 
clumps  of  willows  and  small  poplars.  Several  small  creeks,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Big  and  liittle-cut-arins  and  the  Scis- 
(iors  creek,  flowing  in  from  both  sides,  gradually  increase  the 
depth  of  the  river,  but  not  its  width,  six  feet  being  now  the 
average  depth.  The  river,  twisting  and  turning  about  in  every 
direction,  is  continually  cutting  out  new  channels,  forming  sonic- 
limes  a  most  intricate  maze.  As  it  approaches  the  Assiniboinc, 
the  Qu'Appelle  valley  gets  wider,  and  the  slopes  flatter,  on  which 
grow  more  and  better  timber,  on  the  south  side  particularly  ;  it 
consists  uf  elm,  ash,  aspen,  balsam,  poplar  and  maple,  all  min((leit 


togethrr,  with  an  iniderwiMHl  of  willows,  dcl^wnn<I,  Kaicl  ami  ruwt. 
I  arrived  at  the  moiiili  of  the  river  (a  teoiion  of  which  I  Imik,) 
at  0,  a,  ni.,  July  *27th.  Having  left  ono  man  in  ihargc  of  the 
baggage  at  ihn  landiiiK  place,  I  liastened  to  Fort  Elllce  with  the 
other,  and  Rent  him  back  with  a  cart  which  Mr.  McKay  kindly 
lent  me  tu  fetch  it.  The  next  day  I  waa  delayed  several  hoiim 
trying  to  procure  a  guide  who  knew  the  track  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  from  this  to  Fort  I'elly,  and  in  eonseqiieneo  was  not 
able  to  start  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  McKay  kindly  sent 
iiieii  to  assist  ine  in  crossing  the  Qu'Appelle  Kivcr,  which  was 
aceoiiiplisbed  without  any  loss,  and  with  but  one  accident, — my 
liorHc  receivjfi^  rather  a  bad  enl  when  getting  up  the  bank  uf 
the  river,  which  wag  very  soft  and  covered  with  broken  trees. 
We  cnm|>ed  for  the  night  on  the  north  side  uf  the  valley  ;  this 
side  Ik  eomposed  of  fine  loose  sand  intermixed  with  small  boul- 
ders. From  this  to  the  Wolverine  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  16 
miles,  the  land  is  light  sandy  clay,  in  many  placca  pure  sand, 
covered  principally  with  a  low  growing  creeper,  bearing  IwrricN 
like  the  juni|)er;  the  grass  is  very  short  and  scanty,  and  the 
aspens,  which  are  the  only  trees,  are  very  small.  Further  on, 
the  eonntry  impriiveB  very  much  as  to  its  soil  and  vegetation,  but 
it  libounds  with  marshes,  swamps  and  ponds  uf  various  sizes,  ruund 
which  grow  willow  and  young  aspens,  and  this  is  for  about  80 
miles. 

From  thence  to  Fort  Telly  the  country  is  densely  covered  with 
aspens  from  !>  In  If)  feet  high,  iind  willows  of  different  kinds ; 
there  are  open  spaces  to  be  seen  now  and  then,  where  the  won- 
derful luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  beyond  description.  Lakes 
and  ponds  are  very  numerous  throughout,  encircled  with  large 
as[)eiis  and  balsam  jMiplars. 

There  are  several  rivers  and  creeks  llowing  into  the  Assini- 
lioinc,  into  which  many  of  these  marshes  and  swamps  might  be 
easily  drained.  White  Mud  River,  which  is  the  largest  of  them, 
is  70  feet  wide,  4  feel  deep,  and  very  rapiil.  so  rapid  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  we  furded  it. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Pelly  on  August  lat,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Hinie  and  the  others  of  my  party.  Next  day  I  took  observations 
fur  latitude  and  variation  of  compass,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  was  in  temporary  charge 
ol  the  Fort,  inspected  the  farm  which  the  company  have  here. 
The  cro|)s  had  been  beautiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but 
have  been  all,  excepting  the  potato,  coinplelely  devoured  by  the 
grasshoppers.  The  next  ilay  I  rode  to  Swan  River,  by  the  valley 
of  Snake  (!reek,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Hime.  This 
beautiful  valley  contains  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a 
settlement.  The  timber  is  very  plentiful  and  of  a  good  size; 
there  is  no  pine,  however,  but  the  balsam  spruce,  which  the 
people  here  mistook  for  it,  is  abundant,  and  averages  2  feet  in 
ditmetcr  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  some  tamarack 
also,  tall  and  straight,  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  The 
balsam  and  aspen  poplar  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  every- 
where to  be  had.  The  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  good  sandy 
loam,  and  isi  traversed  by  numerous  creeks. 

Snake  Creek  is  about  13  feet  wide,  and  1  f\.  6  in.  deep,  it  yields 
plenty  of  fish,  as  also  do  one  or  two  small  creeks  running  into  it. 
Swan  Iliver  is  from  9U  to  100  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep, 
its  current  is  very  rapid,  being  about  three  miles  an  hour ;  it  is 
vi?ry  winding  where  the  Snake  Creek  joins  it,  and  I  believe 
is  so  all  along.  The  valley,  which  is  from  80  to  100  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  is  most  rich  and  fertile,  but 
almost  altogether  filled  up  with  trees,  such  as  puplar,  balsam 
spruce  and  willows.     The  next  day,  August  4th,  wo  left  Fort 
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Felly,  and  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  Duck  Mountain,  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Dauphin  ;  properly 
speaking  it  is  a  high  ridge  between  the  Assiniboine  River  and 
Lake  Manitoba.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river 
towards  the  summit  of  the  so-called  mountuin,  which  appeared 
about  three  milos  distant,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  poplar,  so 
thick  that  the  forest  is  nearly  impenetrable. 

The  land  for  .;  few  miles  is  rather  light,  but  it  then  becomes 
much  better,  pnd  ibr  the  whole  way  to  the  Little  Saskntchewan 
or  Oak  river,  (the  eastern  limit  according  to  your  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  this  line  of  exploration,)  the  laud  may  be  said  tu  be  good 
sandy  loam. 

In  a  short  report  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  I  cannot  give 
descriptions  of  the  different  portions  into  which  this  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Assiniboine  may  be  divided,  but  taking  it  as  n 
whole,  I  may  say,  that  in  fertility  of  soil,  timber,  and  water 
power,  it  surpasses  all  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have  seen.  I 
made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Mountain, 
particularly  that  part  called  the  Riding  Mountain,  but  was  baffled 
each  time  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  wood  of  young 
poplars,  among  which  there  were  lying  the  half-burnt  remains 
of  older  trees  concealed  by  the  long  grass,  vetches,  convolvuli 
and  innuinerable  other  ].'<int8. 

I  cannot  puss  by,  however,  the  valley  of  the  Little  Saskatche- 
wan without  making  a  special  note  of  it.  We  reached  it  on 
11th  August,  and  the  next  day  I  was  able,  fortunately,  to  take 
observations  for  latitude,  ^c,  for  early  in  the  afternoon  the  sky 
became  cloudy  and  a  thunder  storm  came  on  ;  next  inurning 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hime,  who  has  been  giving  inc  great 
assistance  in  making  the  survey,  I  rode  on  horseback  up  the 
valley,  we  could  only  go,  however,  fifteen  m'Ics,  as  the  trees 
and  underwood  became  then  so  marvellously  dense  us  to  make 
it  quite  impassable  for  horses. 

The  valley  is  about  eighty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  the  bottom  of  it  is  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide, 
through  which  the  river  winds  its  way  flowing  rapidly  and  uni- 
formly ;  it  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  anu  at  this  time  wns  five 
feet  deep.  There  is  I'o  appearance  of  the  valley  ever  being 
flooded,  the  w'llows  which  grow  along  its  banks  being  green  and 
luxuriant  down  to  the  ground. 

There  ure  large  open  flats  occurring  frequently  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  yhcre  the  richness  of  the  grass  and  beauty  of  the 
various  flowers  prove  the  great  fertility  of  the  ."oil,  places  marked 
out  by  nature  to  be  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  man  ;  there  is 
abundance  of  good  sized  poplar  and  Imisam  spruce,  sufficiently 
large  for  building  and  forming  purposes. 

I  followed  the  course  of  the  valley  down  to  its  junction  with 
the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  it  is  rich  and  fertile  as  is  also  the  land  adjuiiiiiig.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Assiniboine  the  country  changes  considerably, 
the  soil  is  much  lighter  and  the  trees  fewer  and  smaller,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  vallies  the  country  is  very  poor  indeed,  being 
sandy  and  gravelly  clay  aliounding  with  granite  buuldcrs  of 
various  sizes. 

I  returned  then  by  the  same  way  to  iho  track  colled  "The 
Lower  Road"  from  Red  River  to  Fort  Ellice,  tu  where  it  crosses 
the  Little  Saskatchewan,  and  where  I  had  left  llie  greater  number 
of  my  party. 

From  thence  I  proceeded  by  this  track  to  Fort  Kllice,  stopping 
one  day  at  Shoal  Lake  in  order  to  make  a  survey  of  it ;  as  this 
track  joins  the  White  Mud  Road  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Little  Saskatchewan,   which  we  travelled  back  together   from 


Fort  Ellice  to  Red  River,  I  need  not  give  you  any  description 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed,)  JAMES  A.  DICKINSON. 

H.  Y.  Hind,  Esq.,  ,  v 

&C.   &.C.   &c. 

No.  VI.— KEI>  RIVER  SETTLEMENTS  TO  THE  SALT 
REGION  ON  WINNIl'EGO-SIS  LAKE,  THENCE 
TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  RIDING  MOUNTAIN 
—THENCE  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

Red  River  Setixement, 

Sth  November,  1858. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  an  exploration 
of  the  Salt  Region  on  Winnepcgo-sis  Lake,  and  of  the  country 
traversed  since  the  IHih  September  (the  day  of  my  departure 
from  Red  River),  to  October  31st.  Accomponied  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  I  skirted  the  West  Coast  of  Lnke  Winnipeg,  in  a  Red 
River  freighter's  boat,  with  a  rrcw  of  seven  men,  as  fiir  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiittle  Saskatchewan  River.  Our  progress  through 
the  southern  half  of  Lake  VViiniipcg  was  delayed  by  contrary 
winds,  which,  however,  afforded  me  time  and  opportunity  to 
collect  nnmerous  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  rocks  exposed 
on  the  islands  and  coast,  and  to  accnmulatc  nmleriols  for  a  geo- 
logical map  of  the  country. 

Nuiiiorous  rock  exposures,  showing  sandstones,  limestones, 
and  shale  of  Silurian  age,  are  met  with  some  sixty  miles  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  On  some  of  the  islands,  the  expo- 
sures arc.  geologically,  of  great  interest;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sandstone  fit  for  building  purposes  or  the  manufacture 
of  grindstones,  and  of  yellow  ochre  of  fine  quality,  in  a  silicious 
limestone  r'lck,  no  economic  materials  of  particular  interest  or 
value  were  seen. 

The  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  after  passing  tirindstone 
Point,  is  very  deeply  indented  with  bays,  whose  extremities 
cannot  always  be  seen  from  the  traverse  between  the  points  at 
their  ontlels.  Frequent  soundings  showed  sixty  feet  to  be  the 
greatest  depths  in  the  part  ol  the  lake  we  visited — twelve  to 
twenty-four  feet  being  the  general  depth  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore.  In  no  point  seen  do  llie  roeky  esciirpn)ents  exceed 
sixty  feet  in  altitude  :  but  when  they  are  CmmkI  having  that 
elevalion,  they  proj-ent  a  succession  of  wild,  jiicturcsque,  and 
rugged  scenes. 

The  lowest  rock,  often  at  the  water's  edge,  is  a  sandstone, 
very  fiialile,  and  easily  disintegrated  l)y  waves  and  atmospheric 
agents.  Above  this  a  limeslone,  heautifnily  stratified,  and  of  a 
bird  and  compact  ehaniclcr, oeeasioiially  i)r(>jecls  for  many  feet, 
the  beach  below  being  strewed  with  large  masses,  which  have 
fallen  off  frotn  time  to  time.  In  the  shaly  ])ortion,  numerous 
nocbdes  of  iron  pyrites  occur,  assimilating  the  llinns  of  shells, 
spheroids,  discs,  &c,  Roib  the  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
nearly  destitute  of  fossils,  but  the  shale  contains  certain  furins  in 
great  abundaitce,  in  a  very  fragile  condition.  The  rocks  on  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipetr,  and  on  many  of  the  islands,  are 
fofsiliferons,  wiiilo  the  east  --iile  is  wholly  Lanrentian.  The  Lau- 
rentian  and  fossiliferons  rocks  otien  approach  one  another;  but  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  on  the  east  side,  the  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks  reposing  on  the  lanrentian. 

Our  course  to  the  Salt  Region  lay  np  the  Little  Saskntchewan  ; 
a  fine,  broad  river,  leading  from  Lnke  Manitobah   into  Lake 
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Winnipeg,  and  forming  the  chief  outlet  by  which  the  drainage 
water  of  a  very  large  tract  of  country  finds  itH  way  to  the  sea. 
The  Little  SaskatchewAn  flows  for  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles 
through  a  flat  country,  between  clay  banks  which  never  exceed 
thirty  feet  in  altitude.  The  river  is  rapid,  and  in  some  parts 
shallow,  its  channel  being  uflcn  obstructed  by  boulders,  although 
it  nowhere  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  craft  drawing 
less  than  two  and  a  half  feet  water.  This  river  issues  from  St. 
Martin's  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
sixteen  broad.  The  rocks  in  St.  Martin's  Lake  possess  some 
remarkable  geological  relations.  Near  the  narrows,  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  are  two  gneissoid  islands,  and  close  to  them  one  of 
metamorphosed  sandstone,  with  the  tilted  strata  of  sandstone 
inclined  at  an  angle  but  a  few  degrees  from  the  vertical.  West 
of  these  gneissoid  islands,  and  ab>>nt  half  a  mile  distant  from 
them.  Sugar  Island  discloses  cliflii  of  metamorphosed  sandstone, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  dipping  N.  70  W.  This 
sandstone  contains  some  very  obscure  fo.^sil  remains,  in  which 
the  stems  of  encrinites  were  thought  to  have  been  recognized. 

The  occurrence  of  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  is  of  very  great  interest.  The  gneissoid  rocks  were 
traversed  by  quartz  and  felspathic  veins ;  but  although  u  careful 
search  was  made  for  the  precious  metal,  none  was  found. 

Sugar  Island  is  named  from  the  ash-lcoved  niai;ic,  which 
grows  there,  and  furnishes  a  supply  of  sugar  to  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  this  part  of  the  country.  About  six  miles  west  of  Sugar 
Island,  horizontal  and  undisturbed  limestone,  highly  fussilifcrous, 
is  seen  exposed  in  cliffs  about  sixteen  feet  high  on  Thunder 
Island,  so  named  in  remembrance  of  a  thunder  storm  of  great 
violence,  accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  which  detained  us  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  28th.  St.  Martin's  Lake  is  very 
shallow,  and  in  many  parts  thickly  set  with  weeds.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  ice,  long  semi-circular  accumulations  of  boulders  have 
been  driven  up  in  shallow  places,  forming  reefs,  which  soon  be- 
come islands,  or,  connecting  with  the  main  land,  cut  off  large 
portions  of  the  lake,  ond  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  marshes 
and  swamps  in  their  rear.  The  effect  of  this  is  gradually  to  di- 
minish the  size  of  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  probably  to  Increase 
it,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  another  direction.  These 
constant  changes  were  observed  on  a  larger  scale,  some  \Teeks 
later,  in  Winnipego-sis  and  Dauphin  Lakes,  and  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  my  general  Report.  Their  relation  to  the  past  his- 
tory and  probable  future  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  country 
included  within  the  salt  region,  is  very  instructive  and  curious. 
St.  Martin's  Lake  receives  the  waters  of  Partridge  Crop  River, 
which  flows  for  the  most  j)art  through  a  flat  limes'one  country, 
not  ten  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  often  not 
five  feet  obove  the  river;  many  parts,  indeed,  being  even  now 
nothing  more  than  extensive  wide  spread  marshes,  through 
which  the  river  meanders. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Partridge  Crop  River,  the  Mission  of 
Fairford  is  established,  where  I  was  very  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stagic.  The  present  prospects  of  this  Mission 
arc  at  first  sight  encouriiging  ;  but,  when  the  number  of  years 
during  which  Missionary  labour  has  been  directed  to  the  Indians 
frequenting  Partridge  Crop  River  and  the  neighbouring  country 
is  considered,  perhaps  no  more  hopeful  results  among  adults 
have  been  obtained,  than  can  be  discerned  at  other  stations  of 
bygone  reputation  and  worn-out  resources. 

We  entered  Lake  Manitobah  on  the  29th  September,  and  for. 
tunatcly  found  some  fine  rock  exposures  on  the  east  coast, 
which  will  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  succession  of  rocks  in 


their  order  of  oconrrence.  A  few  days  sailing  and  pulling 
brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  Water  Hen  River,  which  we  ascend- 
ed, and  entered  Water  Hen  Lake,  then  passing  on  to  Winni- 
pego-sis Lake,  we  arrived  at  the  Salt  Springs,  about  six  miles 
N.  W.  of  Moss  River,  on  the  5th  Uctober.  We  spent  two  days 
at  this  place,  occupying  the  time  in  making  a  plan  of  the  works 
and  springs,  and  examining  the  surrounding  country.  It  may 
be  sufHcient  here  to  state  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
that  the  method  employed  is  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive 
description,  nevertheless  the  salt  obtained  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity and  excellent  in  quality.  Wells  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  are 
sunk  near  the  spot  where  a  little  bubbling  brine  spring  is  found. 
I  saw  several  of  these  springs  at  some  distance  from  the  wells, 
which,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  had  already  been  opened. 
The  brine  is  carried  in  buckets  to  the  evaporating  pans,  which 
are  of  iron,  about  five  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  sixteen 
inches  deep,  placed  on  rough  stones  so  arranged  as  to  form  the 
sides  of  a  rude  furnace  below  the  kettles.  The  salt  is  removed 
by  wooden  shovels  from  the  pans  as  fast  as  it  accumulates, 
and  is  stored  for  transmission  to  Red  River  without  further 
purification.  From  each  pan  about  two  bushels  of  salt  on  an 
average  can  be  procured  daily  during  the  long  days  of  summer. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  close  at  hand,  and  of  brine  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity could  doubtless  be  procured  by  boring.  When  a  well  does 
not  yield  brine  freely  enough,  another  is  dug  near  to  •' ;  none 
of  them  however  are  more  than  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  no 
attempt  at  boring  or  deep-sinking  has  been  made  ;  the  supply 
of  brine  being  sufficiently  abundant  for  all  present  purposes. 
No  rock  exposures  are  found  at  or  near  the  springs.  The  soil 
in  which  the  wells  are  dug  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  very  retentive, 
and  holding  drift  boulders  of  limestone,  with  a  few  of  the 
noa-fossiliferoug  rocks.  From  the  general  asp^'ct  of  the  coun- 
try there  can  be  little  doubt  that  boring  would  bring  an  abun- 
dance of  brine  to  the  surface.  Large  areas  of  so  called  salt 
ground,  that  is  of  ground  absolutely  barren  and  often  covered 
with  efflorescent  s&lts,  are  plentifully  distributed  over  the  conn- 
try  bordering  Winnipego-sis  Lake ;  and  tin;  existence  of 
various  brine  springs  is  well  known  to  Indians  and  half-breeds 
from  Swan  River  to  beyond  the  Assiniboine,  a  distance 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  an  air  line.  At 
several  places  salt  has  been  and  is  now  manufactured,  or  is 
known  to  occur  as  a  thick  crust  on  the  ground,  north  and  south 
of  the  salt  springs  just  described.  These  are,  the  Salt  Springs 
of  Swan  River,  and  of  Duck  River  at  the  foot  of  Duck  Moun- 
tain ;  the  springs  at  Salt  point,  Winnipego-sis  Lake  ;  at  Crane 
Uiver,  Manitobah  Lake,  and  at  the  Scratching  River,  South  of 
the  Assiniboine.  It  will  be  shewn  in  my  General  Report  that 
the  salt-bearing  rocks  probably  extend  from  near  the  Saskatch- 
ewan to  beyond  the  49ih  parallel  in  a  general  north  and  south 
direction,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  with  boring,  brine 
could  be  found  in  workable  quantities  over  a  very  extensive 
area  of  country  in  the  direction  indicated  above. 

Leaving  the  Salt  Springs  we  ascended  Moss  River,  and  after 
some  delay,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the 
occurrence  of  rapids  involving  portages,  we  reached  Dauphin 
Lake.  The  elevation  of  this  extensive  sheet  of  water  above 
the  sea  level  is  about  seven  hundred  feet.  Its  length  may  reach 
twenty-one  miles  but  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  twelve 
It  receives  several  tributaries  which  rise  in  the  Duck  or  in  the 
Riding  Mountain,  none  of  them  capable  of  receiving  a  freight- 
er's boat  for  more  than  seven  miles  from  the  Lake.  To  the 
west  of  Dauphin  Lake  lies  the  imposing  range  of  the  H  ding 
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Mountain,  the  nearest  point  of  its  sammit  being  about  seven- 
teen miles  distant  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

North-east  of  Dauphin  Lake  is  the  Duck  Mountain,  a  high 
range  of  table-land  similar  in  its  external  aspect  to  the  Riding 
Mountain.  From  the  imposing  appearance  which  the  Riding 
Mountain  presents  from  Dauphin  Lake,  and  the  singular  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  the  level  marshy  plain  from  which  it  rises,  I 
thought  it  would  be  highly  advisable,  if  possible,  to  reach  the 
summit.  Several  difficulties  were  urged  by  the  Indians  we 
met  against  the  ascent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  swampy  and 
boggy  character  of  the  level  country  at  its  foot.  They  staled 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in  passing  ihrough  the  valley 
between  the  Riding  Mountain  and  Duck  Mountain,  by  an 
Indian  pitching  track,  it  appeared,  however,  important  that 
an  ascent  should  be  made  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible  from 
Dauphin  Lake,  to  the  nearest  and  highest  point ;  and  with  this 
object  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Fleming,  four  men,  and  an  Indian,  on 
the  8lh  October.  The  statement  of  the  Indians  respecting  the 
existence  of  formidable  swamps  and  bogs  was  i|uite  true,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  got  through  them.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
having  accomplished  a  distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  reached  the  summit. 
The  latter  part  of  the  ascent  was  very  steep,  through  a  forest 
containing  very  fine  while  spruce,  aspen,  poplar  and  birch. 
The  Riding  Mountain  at  its  eastern  exposure  forms  the  abrupt 
termination  of  a  series  uf  elevated  table  lands  which  rise  one 
above  another  from  the  south  and  west  by  distinct  steps,  com- 
mencing within  ten  miles  of  the  Assiniboino ;  its  breadth  is 
consequently  about  forty  miles;  its  altitude  above  Lake  Dau- 
phin fully  exceeds  1,000  feet,  which  makes  it  nearly  1,700  feet 
above  the  .sea.  The  whole  of  its  rise  above  Dauphin  Lake  is 
embraced  within  five  and  a  half  miles,  but  its  greatest  rise  is  in- 
cluded within  a  mile  and  a  hnlf  The  eastern  escarpment  of  the 
Riding  Mountain  bears  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  sea  coast,  once 
abrupt,  afterwards  by  atmospheric  influences  roumled,  abraded, 
and  sloped.  The  last  rise  is  very  sleep,  showing  a  clifl'  bank 
of  drift  clay  wiiii  boulders,  about  two  himdred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  terminating  in  a  sharp  well  defined  margin  at  its  summit, 
from  which  the  countrj'  slopes  very  gently  westward. 

Only  one  rock  exposure  was  met  witli  during  the  ascent ;  this 
occurred  at  an  elevation  of  about  400  to  600  feet  above  Dauphin 
Luke,  and  1  was  at  once  enabled  to  identify  the  formation  with 
its  extension  on  tlie  Little  Souiis,  the  As.siniboine  b.iovv  Fort 
Rlii.e,  and  the  Qu'Appclle  or  Calling  Kiver.  It  belongs  to  the 
Crctaceo.us  ^roup,  and,  l)y  its  presence  on  the  Ridini;  Mountain, 
settles  the  question  of  the  .jccunence  of  coal  of  Carboniferous  age 
between  this  range  nnd  the  South  Mrancli  ol  the  Saskatchewan. 

Tlie  result  obtained  by  the  ascent  ol  the  Ruling  Mountain' 
has  been  of  gre.it  mien-st  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  since  it 
has  unlocked,  hi  fi  great  measure,  the  gtology  of  this  region  of 
country.  Such  bold  cminencrs  as  the  Hiding  nnd  Duck  Moun- 
tains,  upicring  their  raMern  Hanks  I.,  an  altilude  exceeding 
1000  ftet  above  the  surroumling  country,  naturally  gave  ii.«e  to 
many  conjectures  as  to  their  origin  and  (^imposition.  They  are 
probibly  nolliintr  more  than  ihe  r.'inairis  of  vast  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  f.ible  Uiids,  stretching  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to 
the  Laincn'irle  Mountains,  which  have  esca|MMl  (leniidation  ;  and 
llie  unif.rm  dip  ol  the  strata,  wherever  seen,  appears  to  show 
that  no  disiurbiinre  has  taken  place  since  the  Devonian  period. 

The  |..re>t  on  the  summit  of  the  Riding  Mountain  is  very 
fine,  vindicating  the  soil  and  climate  of  Rupert's  Land  from  the 


sweeping  detractions  which  have  been  urged  against  them.  I 
beg  to  subjoin  the  circumference,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  of 
a  few  trees  within  50  yards  of  our  camp  on  the  Riding  Moun- 
tain :— Aspen,  4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  0  in.,  4  ft.  1  in.,  3  ft.  9  in.,  6  ft. ; 
White  Spruce,  7  ft.  3  in.,  5  ft.  6  in.,  6  ft.  6  in.,  0  ft. ;  Birch,  S  ft. 
(!  in.,  3  ft. ;  Poplar,  4  ft.  9  in.,  4  ft.  0  in.  These  trees  represent, 
as  far  as  observations  permitted,  the  general  character  of  the 
forest  on  the  summit  plateau  of  the  Riding  Mountain. 

During  the  night  of  our  encampment  a  snow  .storm  came  on, 
and  in  the  morning  six  inches  of  snow  warned  us  to  hasten  to 
lower  and  more  genial  regions.  We  accomplished  the  return 
to  the  boat  on  Dauphin  Lake  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  constant  wading  through  ice-cold 
water  for  niaiiy  hours  toKelher,  in  cro.ssing  the  swamps,  disabled 
two  of  Ihe  men,  who  suffered  much  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs, 
until  partially  relieved  by  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  warm  appli- 
cations. 

The  character  of  the  region  between  Manitobah  Lake  and  the 
Kidins  Mountain  remained  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  general  outline  of  ii  topographical  sketch  of  the  country. 
With  some  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  an  Indian  to  guide  me 
from  Dauphin  Lake,  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible,  to  the  H. 
U.  Cos.  post,  on  Lake  Manitobali,  ii  distance  of  70  miles  from 
our  camp.  I  then  placed  Ih'  boat  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fleming, 
instructing  biin  to  meet  me  at  the  Manilohah  post  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. With  a  half-breed,  and  an  Indian  as  guide,  I  proceeded 
acro.ss  the  connlry,  lortuiiately  without  knowing  its  character 
beforehand,  or  1  should  scarcely  have  ventured  on  such  a 
fatiguing  journey  at  so  late  a  seas m  of  the  year.  For  thirty 
miles  we  had  to  wade  through  inarches  and  bogs,  separated  by 
low  ridges ;  in  fact  the  distance  named  may  be  said  to  be  made 
up  of  marsh,  bog,  ridge,  marsh,  bog,  ridge,  in  most  wearisome 
succession.  We  had  horses  to  carry  our  provisions  and  bedding, 
but  the  liogs  were  so  bad  that,  in  order  to  get  the  horses  through 
them,  we  were  compelled  to  carry  the  loid  ourselves.  A  thin 
crust  of  ice,  J  inch  thick,  was  formed  over  iheir  surface  the  night 
after  our  start,  which  added  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  post  I  was  very  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  gcnlleniau  in  charge. 

The  greater  part  ol  the  country  lying  between  Manitobah  Lake 
and  Dauphin  Lake,  between  Daujibin  Lake  and  the  Riding 
Mountain,  and  between  the  southern  part  of  Winnipego-sis  Lake 
and  the  Duck  Mountain,  may  be  considered  as  having  recently 
emerged  from  the  former  extension  of  the  Lakes  first  named. 
This  emergence  has  resulted  probably  from  the  lowering  of  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  by  drainage,  and  not  by  a  rising  of  the  land. 
The  Little  Saskatchewan  is  not  the  only  outlet  from  Manitobah 
Lake  into  Lake  Winnijien :  and  bclore  these  outlets  were  eroded 
to  their  present  depth,  the  waters  in  Lukes  Dauphin  and  Mani- 
tobah were  evidently  about  lOor  15  feet  above  their  present  level. 
This  is  shown  by  the  lowest  beach  round  Lake  Dauphin,  which, 
on  the  west  side,  is  well  preserved,  about  7  miles  distant  Irom 
ihe  present  shores.  Hclwcei.  Daiipliiii  Lake  and  Lake  .Mani- 
tobah the  ancieiii  coast  of  the  latter,  for  a  long  period  ol  time,  is 
about  20  miles  due  west  from  the  H.  B.  Co.'spost,  and  it  follows 
the  shores  of  the  lake  until  lost  in  the  Kener.il  rise  ol  the  prairie 
near  White  Mud  Kiver.  1  find  the  impression  prevailing  among 
Lidians  anil  half-breeds  lainiliar  with  the  general  outline  of  this 
region  of  counlrv,  that  the  lakes  are  last  lowering  tlieir  level, 
and  although  they  agree  in  the  pMpnlar  error  of  supposinR  here, 
as  elsewhere,  that  there  i.s  a  ri.se  and  fall  every  seven  years,  yet 
the  fall  is  considered  to  be  greater  than  the  rise.     If  the  draiii- 
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age  of  many  thousand  square  miles  of  swamp  and  marsh  in  this 
part  of  the  country  should  ever  become  a  question  of  national 
interest,  I  know  of  no  enterprise  of  the  kind  which  could  be 
executed  with  so  little  cost  of  time  or  labor,  and  promise  at  the 
same  time  such  wide  spread  beneficial  results. 

Commencing  about  15  or  30  miles  south  of  my  track,  as 
shewn  on  the  map  which  accompanies  this  report,  the  country 
is  represented  to  be  dry,  and  to  contain  large  areas  of  land  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  statement,  received  from  per- 
sons familiar  with  its  general  character,  is  partly  confirmed  by 
the  observations  we  were  able  to  make  wh^^n  on  White  Mud 
River,  in  September.  Our  course  will  be  seen  on  the  map  which 
accompanied  the  last  report  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you. 

From  the  17th  to  the  28tli  October,  while  awaiting  ^Ir. 
Fleming's  arrival,  I  was  employed  in  examining  the  country 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Manitobah  post,  and  as  far  as  Mani- 
tobah  Island,  from  which  the  lake  takes  its  name.  I  spent  four 
days  on  this  island,  which  has  acquire<l  celebrity  from  the  super- 
stitious belief  of  the  Indians,  that  it  is  the  abode  of  n  kind  of 
"  Manitou  "  or  fairies.  Limestone  is  here  exposed  in  cliffs  15 
feet  high,  on  the  north  side ;  it  contains  but  few  fossils,  is 
extremely  hard,  and  produces,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  a 
distinct  ring,  so  that  when  the  waves  beat  on  the  shore,  and 
strike  on  the  shingle  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  a  loud  musical  sound, 
not  unlike  the  ringing  of  a  large  number  of  distant  church  bells, 
is  produced.  Limestone,  of  a  very  compact  and  fine  grained 
description,  occurs  in  massive  layers  a  few  feet  from  the  ground ; 
many  small  pieces,  well  adapted  for  lithographic  purposes, 
can  be  procured,  but  I  fear,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
value  of  the  rock  as  a  source  of  lithographic  stone,  in  large 
slabs,  is  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  the  occucience  of  the 
forms  of  shells  which  have  been  replaced  by  crystalline  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  of  a  softer  description  than  the  matrix. 

From  Manitobah  post  we  proceeded  by  the  east  coast  of  Lake 
Manitobah  to  Oak  Point,  where  we  exchanged  our  boat  for  horses 
and  carts,  and  started  for  Red  River,  via  Shoal  Lake,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  SIst  October. 

On  the  18th  December,  Mr.  Dickinson  set  out  to  explore  the 
country  between  the  Assiniboine  and  the  49th  parallel,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith 
transmitted.  1  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  Report  for 
an  account  ot  the  results  of  his  exploration.  The  examination 
of  the  country  east  of  Red  River  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  place  you  in  possession  of  n  snmmer  rcconnais.sance  of  that 
important  district ;  Mr.  Dawson's  exploration  having  been 
made  tluring  the  winter  months,  when  the  swamps  and  bogs 
were  frozen. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  report  is  based  upon  Thomp- 
son's nm|>,  Willi  such  alterations  us  the  time  at  our  dis])osal 
enables  us  to  make.  It  is  only  intended  to  illustrate,  for  the 
present,  tlie  general  features  ol  the  country,  as  well  as  to  show 
our  several  tracks  and  the  area  traversed.  The  dotted  red  line 
indicates  the  general  direction  of  the  tracks  followed  ;  hut  the 
traverses  made  from  time  to  time  arc  not  represented  ;  these, 
with  the  soundings — (upwards  of  350  by  the  lead) — are  neces. 
sarily  reserved  for  the  Cicncral  Report,  and  its  accompanying 
maps  and  charts. 

Mr.  Hiine  occupied  the  period  of  his  stay  on  Red  River  in 
executing  a  number  of  photographs  of  scenery,  churches,  build- 
ings, Indians,  &c,,  which  will  form  an  interesting  collection. 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  during  this  last  exploration, 
as  in  the  summer  expedition  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, no  accident  or  untoward  event  of  any  description 
has  occurred  to  interfere  with  our  progress  or  lessen  its  re- 
sults. 

In  inspecting  the  accompanying  map,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
the  one  which  accompanies  the  report  dated  September  10th, 
from  which  the  connection  between  the  two  explorations  will  be 
apparent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


(Signed,) 
Hon.  T.  J.  J.  Loranger,  M.P.P., 


HENRY  Y.  HIND. 


Provincial  Secretary, 

&c.     &c.     &c. 


Red  Riter  Settlement, 

16th  September,  1858, 
Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  alleged  drawbacks  to  the  settlement 
of  the  valley  of  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  is  the  scarcity 
of  timber  fit  for  building  purposes.  You  will  remember  that 
during  our  journey  up  the  Assiniboine,  in  June  last,  we  fre- 
quently saw  an  extensive  forest,  stretching  for  many  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  river.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forest  should 
be  determined,  and  the  character  of  the  timber  composing  it 
ascertained.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  can  complete  your  pre- 
parations, I  would  wish  you  to  determine  the  limits  or  boun- 
daries of  the  forest  referred  to,  and  by  making  frequent  tra- 
verses or  intersections,  ascertain  the  general  character  of  its 
timber. 

As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  party,  you  will 
also  examine  the  country  between  the  Assiniboine  River  and 
the  49th  parallel,  west  of  Red  River ;  and,  if  time  permits,  the 
country  east  of  Red  River,  and  between  German  Creek  and 
the  49th  parallel, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed,)  H.  Y.  lUND, 

Jas,  A,  Dickinson,  Esq., 

&c,  &c.  &c. 


No.  VII.— THK  COUNTRY  EAST  AND  WEST  OF  THE 
RED  RIVER,  NORTH  OF  THE  49th  PARALLEL. 
Red  River  Settlement, 

2nd  November,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  instructions 
dated  September  16th,  I  proceeded  with  my  party,  on  the  18th 
to   examine    those    various    portions    of   the    country   therein 
specified. 

As  the  country  east  of  Red  River— extending  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods — is  quite  unknown  except  for  a  few  miles  back  from 
the  river,  to  any  but  to  those  Indians  who  have  there  their 
hunting  grounds,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  one  of  them  as  a 
guide.  Having  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  some  little  delay, 
I  was  obliged  to  examine  this  part  of  the  country  first,  as  the 
Indian  guide  was  nbout  to  leave  the  settlement  in  a  few  days 
for  his  winter  quarters,  and  if  I  had  not  secured  his  services 
immediately,  would  have  foiled  in  doing  so  afterwards. 
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Considering  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  exploration  should 
be  that  of  seeing  whore  a  summer  road  could  be  most  easily 
made  from  lied  Uivcr  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  that  being 
now  a  snl)ject  of  great  interest  among  the  settlers,  who  were 
about  sending  n  party  'nit  for  that  special  [lurpose,  I  thought  it 
advisable  first  to  go  long  the  straight  picket  line  made  by  Mr. 
Dawson  last  winter,  in  which  direction,  I  understand,  he  reports 
that  a  road  can  be  made  for  some  miles,  in  order  that  1  might 
be  able  to  institute  a  comparison  bet-  cen  this  and  any  other 
portion  of  the  adjacent  country  through  which  the  Indian  might 
guide  me. 

The  first  day  I  was  able  only  to  go  about  fourteen  miles— 
two-thirds  of  this  distance  at  least  being  through  marsh  and 
wet  prairie. 

The  general  course  was  along  the  picket-line,  from  which  I 
was  obliged  to  diverge  frequently— sometimes  a  mile  or  more, 
but  always  keeping  it  in  view-.in  order  to  avoid,  when  pos- 
sible, the  wide  marshes  through  which  it  passes.  The  next 
day  I  coniinued  in  the  same  direction,  and  having  reached  a 
point  opposite  the  22nd  mile-post,  on  the  picket-line,  I  could  go 
no  further,  being  stopped  by  a  swamp  or  quagmire,  impassable 
for  horses,  or  even  men,  extending  in  front  for  many  miles,  and 
on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  rye  could  reach.  Though  taking 
advantage  of  nil  the  dry  places  within  reach,  ten  miles  of  the 
course  I  took  lay  through  marsh  and  wet  land,  and  five  miles  at 
least  through  swamp.  There  are  a  few  small  clumps  of  young 
aspens  along  the  line,  and  low  willows  in  some  of  the  marshes  ; 
but  far  away  towards  the  north  may  be  seen  some  clumps  of 
larger  trees. 

The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  loam,  with  a  sub-soil  of 
sandy  clay ;  hut  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of 
draining  the  numerous  swamps  and  marshes,  and  the  want  of 
timber,  render  this  tract  of  country  unfit  for  settlement ;  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  suitable  road 
through  it  would  be  very  considerable,  and  the  expenses 
enormous. 

Judging,  then,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of  this  part  of  the 
country  for  my  purposes,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  settlement ; 
from  which  I  set  out  again,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Indian, 
who  promised  to  conduct  me  by  the  only  dry  path  towards  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  his  hunting 
grounds. 

On  the  morning  of  tile  23rd,  I  proceeded  along  the  south 
side  of  "hi  Riviere  Seine, "  or  German  Creek,  which  flows  into 
the  Red  River  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboine. 
There  are  farm-houses  and  a  goo.i  road  along  it  for  a  distance 
of  five  Miiles,  when  the  Iiidiiui's  track  then  begins,  which  keeps 
close  to  the  valley  of  the  Oeek  for  eight  miles,  between  it  and 
the  marsh,  which  is  shown  on  the  nuip. 

This  dry  space  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  quarter  mile  wide_ 
crossed  by  two  small  sluggish  creeks,  which  if  widened  and 
deepened  would  effeclually  drain  the  marsh.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  limber  along  llie  viilley,  consisting  of  poplars,  elm  and  black 
ash,  with  small  oaks.  Leaving  the  German  Creek  here  on  our 
left,  we  went  along  a  low  ridge  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  marsh,  and  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  ; 
it  runs  in  a  south  easterly  direction  for  about  three  miles,  and 
then  widens  out  on  the  left  as  far  as  I  could  sec,  and  on  tlic  right 
to  half  a  mile.  At  this  point  we  were  abuut  three  miles  from 
German  Creek  which  we  lose  sight  of  now  for  some  time.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  same  direction  for  three  miles  more  through 
beautiful,  rich  grass,  with  clumps  of  aspens  on  the  left  aod  high 


willows  on  the  right,  we  oame  to  a  creek  called  Oik  Creek,  which 
is  about  two  chains  wide,  but  so  still  and  sluggish  that  it  rather 
resembles  a  long  lake.  Our  course  then  lay  along  it  nearly  due 
cast  for  two  and  u  half  miles,  when  the  creek  then  turns  to  the 
south.  This  woukl  be  an  admirable  place  for  a  settlement,  the 
land  being  as  rich  as  any  in  the  whole  country,  and  there  being 
a  large  supply  of  oak,  averaging  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
poplars  suitable  for  fencing. 

On  the  south  side  of  Oak  Creek  the  open  prairie  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon,  the  greater  part  of  that  which  was  within 
view  being  dry,  there  tieing  only  a  few  patches  of  wet  land. 
Leaving  Oak  Creek  we  went  through  a  country  of  this  character 
for  about  nine  miles  in  a  south  easterly  direction,  our  track 
winding,  however,  a  little  to  avoid  the  wet  places,  a  few  of  which 
we  had  to  cross ;  none  of  thcin,  however,  being  more  than  seven 
or  eight  chains  wide  and  easy  of  crossing.  There  are  numerous 
clumps  of  small  aspens  and  willows  in  every  direction.  We 
then  proceeded  nearly  due  east  for  about  seven  miles,  German 
Creek  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  on  the  nortli,  a 
beautifiil  and  rich  prairie  lying  between  us  and  it,  and  on  the 
south  one  mile  distant  runs  a  well  wooded  ridge,  parallel  with 
our  course  ;  then  turning  to  the  south  cast  we  wound  round 
numerous  large  clumps  of  aspen  from  five  to  thirty  feet  high, 
and  willows  for  seven  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  rising  ground 
so  densely  covered  with  young  aspen  and  fallen  timber  that  it 
was  impossible  for  carts  to  go  further ;  we  therefore  Icfk  them 
here  and  made  packs  of  a  few  things  for  the  horses  to  carry. 
Here  the  land  becomes  of  a  lighter  description,  being  of  a  light 
sandy  and  clay  loam.  The  timber  has  been  all  burnt ;  the  ground 
was  so  thickly  strewed  with  the  fallen  logs  that  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  the  horses  could  travel.  Two  miles  further  on  we 
came  io  the  banks  of  German  Creek  ;  its  valley  here  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  chains  wide,  and  about  forty  feet  deep  ;  it  is 
full  of  excellent  timber,  elm,  oak,  poplar  and  black  ash,  all  large 
enough  for  building  purposes.  The  creek,  which  is  here  very 
rapid,  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  about  one  foot  six  inches  deep. 
We  follow  its  course  now  for  twenty-seven  miles,  never  being 
more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  it.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds 
growing  in  large  clumps,  balsam  pojilar,  aspen,  tamarack, 
balsam  spruce,  cedar  and  oak.  The  whole  country  has  been 
burnt  some  years  ago ;  the  remains  of  the  timber  everywhere 
to  be  found  indicate  that  there  was  once  a  vast  forest  of  large 
trees. 

The  Indian  guide  now  said  he  had  come  to  the  boundary  of 
his  own  country  and  could  not  bring  me  fiirther,  and  though  I 
tried  to  induce  him  by  every  means,  he  remained  firm  to  his 
resolution.  lie  was  unwilling  for  some  time  even  to  give  me  a 
description  of  the  oou,  try  beyond  ;  but  finally  I  procured  from 
him  the  following  account : 

At  half  a  day's  journey  on  snow  shues,  or  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  where  we  were,  there  is  a  mountain  or  ridge  thickly 
covered  with  trees  slrelehing  towards  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
A  part  ol  this  intervening  space  is  a  swamp  in  which  grow  tama- 
rack, cedar  and  spruce  ;  the  remainder  is  ilry  ground  covered 
with  small  aspens  and  willows.  Passing  along  the  "mountain" 
you  come  U)  a  marsh  which  extends  to  the  "  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;" 
but  through  il  there  flows  a  river  up  which  large  canoes  could 
coi'ie  within  the  hearing  of  a  gun-shot,  or  about  two  miles  from 
the  mountain.  The  entire  length  of  the  way  I  had  come  was 
seventy  miles;  fifty  miles,  at  least,  of  this  distance  being  fit  for 
settlement,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  road  could  be 
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mnde  without  the  sliphtcRt  diflicnliy  and  «t  liUln  cost.  If  time 
and  m«'uns  hud  pprmitled,  I  would  have  pushnd  ihroiich  to  the 
lake,  but  under  tho  circnmstnnces  I  considered  it  hetlor  not  to 
attempt  it. 

Fnin  the  di'scriptiim  givcnby  the  Iiulinnx  of  (he  country,  and 
vvhicli  I  tliink  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  road  can  be  easily  made  through  it. 

I  returned  by  the  same  track  as  I  came  by  for  some  distance, 
when  I  crossed  German  Creek,  at  a  place  about  thirty  five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  then  continued  along  the  north  side  of  it. 

At  this  crossinfj  place  there  are  two  or  three  houses,  the  com- 
menceineiit  of  a  settlement  which  is  likely  to  be  quickly  ex- 
tended. 

On  the  1st  of  October  1  set  out  again  to  examine  the  country 
between  the  Assiiiibi)ine  and  the  49th  parallel  ;  anti  morn  parii- 
eularly  the  forest  which  was  said  to  extend  lor  so  tunny  miles  to 
the  south  frim  the  river  at  Prairie  Portage. 

Proceeiling  almg  the  roiid  to  St.  P. oil,  I  lurnrtl  off  from  it 
where  it  cmssts  "  La  Kivicre  Sale,"  (or  Stinking  River,)  and 
went  liy  the  hunters'  tr.-i  'k  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nlong 
vhieli  It  !;i>es  fm-  thirty  miles,  enlting  acr>ss  the  larjie  bends  of 
the  viilley,  vvhicli  it  very  winding,  an  1  through  whioli  the  river 
inennilers  in  a  rcm;«rkabh;  manner. 

The  country  lying  biMween  it  ami  the  Assiuibnine  is  very 
marshy,  and  is  covered  with  willows  and  clumps  of  small  aspen. 
In  the  valley  and  along  both  sides  grow  oak  and  elm  and  some 
fine  ash,  many  trees  two  feet  in  diameter — they  extend  the  whole 
way  up  the  river.  On  the.  south  side  there  is  a  prairie  appa- 
rently as  level  and  bnunf)  loss  as  the  ocean ;  the  grass  on  it  is 
most  beautiful  and  luxuriant,  indicating  the  richness  of  the 
soil. 

The  valley  is  about  20  chains  wide  and  40  feet  deep  ;  there 
are  many  salt  springs  in  ii,  whicli  make  the  watuT  in  the  river 
quite  brackish,  from  which  it  di>rives  its  name.  The  river 
higher  up  opens  out  into  small  lakes,  and  rises  from  a  marsh 
which  is  very  extensive.  The  track  here  joins  the  hunters' 
truck  from  the  White  Horse  Plain,  it  turnn  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  goes  for  about  12  miles,  whence  turning  neitrly  due 
south  for  Mi  miles,  it  crosses  "  I..a  Rivifire  dcs  Isles  de  Boia," 
a  river  15  feut  wide  and  two  deep,  flovvmg  into  the  Scratching 
River.  This  portion  of  the  country  is  all  a  level  prairie,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  wet  and  marshy,  except  near  this  river 
where  it  is  quite  dry  for  five  miles;  the  land  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  yielding  mu-^t  luxuriant  grass.  On  both  sides  of  Die  river 
there  is  a  skirting  of  trees,  chielly  oak,  averaging  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter. 

The  bufT.ilo-hunters  when  they  have  crossed  this  little  river 
begin  to  keep  a  shirp  look-out  for  the  Sioux,  and  to  take  their 
usual  precautions. 

The  track  continuing  in  the  same  direction  crosses  a  prairie 
twenty  miles  wide. 

This  prairie  is  of  light  sandy  soil,  with  clumps  of  ns[ien  and 
willows  growing  here  and  there  ;  it  is  intersected  by  many 
Ktiiall  valleys,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  the  creeks 
that  lorou'd  them,  are  niw  dried  up.  The  valley  of  "  Lii  Ri- 
vieie  Taliac"  is  7  chains  wide  and  2i)  feet  deep,  there  was  liiit 
very  little  wa'er  at  this  time  in  the  creek,  but  in  spring  lime 
lliire  is  a  rapid  (low. 

Thr  |)rairie  on  tin-  south  and  west  is  boiin.led  by  what  is 
gi'iicrally  called  the  •'  Pembina  Mountain,''  wliieh  is  rather  a 
series  of  steps  rising  up  from  the  prairie  below  to  one  iibove. 
'I'lii  re  are  three  steps  from  '20  to  25  leet  high,   together  with  a 


gradual  ascent  for  two  miles ;  the  whole  of  it  is  thickly  strewn 
with  boulders  of  granite.  This  "  Mountain,"  which  consists  of 
clay,  gravel  and  sand,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  from  a 
little  above  Prairie  Poriage  to  Pembina.  Where  we  crossed  it 
there  is  no  timber,  but  on  both  sides  it  is  well  covered,  parti- 
cularly on  the  south,  where  the  trees  seemed  large  and  good. 
Here  the  fi)rest  is  said  to  begin  which  reaches  to  the  Assini- 
boine,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  oak  on  the  mountain, 
there  is  no  good  timber,  nothing  but  young  aspen  from  20  to  30 
feet  high,  growing  very  close  together,  forming  a  dense 
thicket. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  "  Mountain,"  the  track  turns 
to  the  west  across  a  prairie  called  "  the  round  prairie,"  which  is 
perfectly  level  and  open  for  six  miles ;  on  the  north  and  south  it 
is  bounded  by  woods  of  poplars.  On  its  western  limit,  within 
a  low  huiidrel  yards  of  the  track,  there  is  a  conical  hill  about 
two  hundred  feet  high,  called  the  "Calf's  Tent";  rather  a  re- 
markable looking  object,  rising  as  it  does  so  abruptly  from  out  the 
level  p'ain  and  alone. 

We  then  crossed  an  undulating  prairie,  ten  miles  wide,  cover- 
ed with  wi.lows  and  clumps  of  aspen,  from  20  to  4)  leet 
high;  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  quite  destitute  of  water;  therj  are  no  cneks,  and  the  ponds 
which  are  siid  to  be  gen 'rally  full  of  water  were  now  quite  dry  ; 
from  twelve  o'clock  <  ne  day  till  two  o'clock  the  next,  we  could 
find  none. 

Here  commences  the  hilly  district;  its  highest  hills  which 
can  be  seen  so  well  from  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine,  are  called 
the  "  Blue  Hills."  The  general  direction  of  its  eastern  boun- 
dary is  dearly  S.  W.  by  N.  E.  The  track  row  turns  towards 
the  north-west.  Tiic  country  it  traverses  for  13  miles  may  be 
described  generally  to  be  an  undulating  or  rolling  prairie, 
studded  with  numerous  conical  and  dome-shaped  hills  Iron".  50 
to  150  feet  high,  some  covered  with  willows  and  aspens,  and 
some  quite  bare.  They  are  all  composed  of  sand  and  gravel 
mixed  with  clay,  and  having  on  their  flanks  many  granite 
bou'ders. 

Running  parallel  with  our  track  for  some  miles  is  a  valley, 
ten  chains  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  called  "  La  Grande  Cou- 
I6e,"  in  which  there  is  no  water ;  and  we  crossed  many  smaller 
ones,  also  dry,  connecting  with  it. 

Here  1  left  the  track,  and  went  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
thick  poplar  woods,  the  "  Le  Grand  Bois"  of  the  French  half- 
breeds,  which  seemed  0  or  7  miles  away,  but  on  arriving  there 
I  found  it  to  consist  only  of  large  clumps  of  aspens  and  poplars, 
which  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  dense  and  continuous  wood, 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  by  the  buffalo  hunters.  The 
trees,  though  high,  only  average  about  nine  inches  it;  diameter. 

I  made  several  traverses  hereabouts,  and  found  that  at  dis- 
tances from  one  to  three  tniles  back  fri)m  the  opiMi  prairie,  the 
wood  becomes  densely  thick,  quite  impenetrable  in  many 
places. 

The  trees  are  all  small,  none  greater  than  one  foot  in  diame- 
ter; they  are  of  the  poplar  species,  with  here  and  there  a  young 
oak  or  a  sugar  maple. 

Ou  my  return  to  llie  Hunters'  track  we  parsed  by  a  pretty 
lake  about  three  miles  long  and  h  ilf  a  mile  liroid,  surrounded 
by  a  close  mass  of  poplars  and  willows.  We  camo  upon  the 
track  at  a  ))oint  ab  lut  funr  miles  to  the  west  of  where  we  had 
left  it,  and  followed  its  windings  tlir.  ugli  the  hills,  still  ging  to 
the  north-west.  There  are  here  many  i<i>aieil  hills,  as  well  as 
chains  of  hilU  runiiiujj  in  every  dir.otiou.     The  low  ground  is 
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generally  mnrshy,  through  which  gently  flow  »evcral  small 
creeks,  all  emptying  themselves  into  a  stream  on  our  left, 
which  we  cross  seven  miles  further  on. 

This  stream  is  six  fnet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  it  flows  in  a 
valley  fifty  feet  deep  and  about  twelve  chains  wide.  The 
ground  here  is  much  covered  with  granite  boulders  and  frag- 
ments of  shale. 

Observing  this  broken  shale  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
hilly  district  to  be  lying  about  in  every  direction  on  the  surface 
and  often  turned  up  by  the  badgers,  I  searched  on  the  hill-sides 
and  along  the  valleys  for  solid  rock  but  could  find  none.  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  therefore,  from  its  similarity  in  appearance,  drift 
from  the  rocks  on  the  Little  Siuris  and  other  places  towards  the 
north  where  it  v/as  found  to  exist.  Thu  country  now  becomes 
more  hilly  than  before,  and  is  completely  covered  with  low 
willows ;  oaks,  and  poplars,  single  and  in  clunip!<,  grow  plenti- 
fully on  all  sides.  There  are  several  small  lakfs,  on  some  of 
which  were  large  flocks  of  white  swans.  Tha  main  woods  on  the 
right  are  here  from  five  to  six  miles  distnnt.  This  whole  region 
was  once  ujxin  a  time  an  extensive  fori'si  of  o  k,  for  every- 
where the  rem;.ins  of  them  are  to  be  found.  On  the  left  there 
are  largo  clumps  of  halsam  poplar,  forming  for  several  miles 
almost  a  continuous  forest.  We  crossed  another  of  those  val- 
leys here  so  numerous,  called  "  Le  Grand  Coule  de  la  Crosse 
Butte,"  deriving  its  name  from  a  large  conic^il  hill  about  two 
hundred  feet  high.  The  valley  varies  m  width  I'rom  twenty  to 
thirty  chain?,  and  is  about  eighty  feet  deep,  but  appearing  much 
deeper  in  many  places  by  reason  of  the  liills  adjoining  it. 

The  sides  aie  very  precipitous  and  the  bottom  is  quite  level 
and  all  covered  with  beautiful  grass  ;  there  is  no  creek  flowing 
through  it,  or  even  the  appearance  of  any  recent  one.  Two 
miles  up  in  it  toward  the  north  there  is  a  small  lake  and  another 
valley  branching  off" from  ii,  which  we  crossed  four  mileo  further 
on  ;  in  it  there  is  a  small  creek  six  feet  wide  and  one  foot  six 
inches  deep.  The  track  turning  to  the  north  soon  comes  close 
to  "  Le  Grand  ('oule  de  la  lir.  sse  Uutte,'  and  continues 
along  it  Cor  nine  miles.  The  scenery  is  now  very  wild  uiid 
beautiful ;  the  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  eighty  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  cuts  through  ranges  of  hills, 
nmny  oflhemone  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  winds  round 
the  basi  s  of  others,  some  bare  and  rugged  and  some  covered 
with  poplars.  There  are  many  lakes  of  various  sizes,  whieli 
add  considerably  to  the  pitturesijue  beauty  of  this  peculiar 
re^rion,  the  lavouriie  haunt  of  the  ukkkmr  and  red  doer.  Trav- 
riling  on  for  five  miles  more  we  reach  the  to,)  of  a  hill,  when 
suddenly  bursts  on  our  vie  ,v  a  vast  undulating  prairie  strelcliing 
away  to  the  .\ssiniboine  and  Little  Souiis,     The  track,  which 


had  been  very  faint  for  some  time,  here  became  quite  invisible. 
It  was  thought  advisable  therefore  to  return  to  where  another 
one  had  been  seen  branching  ofl",  some  six  or  seven  miles  back. 
Having  regained  it  wo  followed  it  for  eighteen  miles,  still 
amons?  the  "  Blue  Hills,''  crossing  the  low  ridges  and  windings 
through  the  valleys  between  the  high  hills,  several  of  them 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  around  us  were  many  pretty 
lakes ;  we  then  came  upon  the  open  prairie. 

From  this  across  to  the  Assiniboine  is  thirteen  miles.  The 
prairie  is  thickly  spread  over  with  low  willows,  and  is  swampy 
in  many  places;  there  are  but  a  few  clumps  of  young  i  .^pen  to 
relieve  its  bleak  and  dreary  aspect. 

The  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  where  We  crossed  i!.  (nty 
miles  above  Prairie  Portage,  is  about  one  mile  and  i  qun.iter 
wide  ;  its  sides  are  much  broken  and  indented. 

The  puplais  and  oaks,  of  which  it  is  full,  are  all  young, none 
exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  no  trees  of  any 
kind  along  either  side  for  many  miles.  The  river  is  at  this 
point  ten  chains  wide  nnd  three  feet  deep,  and  has  a  hard, 
gravelly  bottom,  so  that  we  forded  it  very  easily.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  river  are  the  Sand  Hills,  through  which  we  passed 
lost  June.  The  forest,  whose  southern  limits  I  have  ascertained, 
extends  twenty  miles  above  Prairie  Portage,  along  the  river, 
where  it  then  dies  away.  I  remained  at  Prairie  Portage  three 
days,  making  explorations  of  the  forest,  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  it  from  some  |)eople  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  it.  I  found  that  the  g(H>d  timber  grows  merely  along  ihc 
river,  in  width  from  h-tlf  a  mile  to  three  miles  :  beyond  that  the 
wood  is  exactly  what  it  is  on  the  south  side.  Merc  and  there 
umuiig  the  young  poplars  are  solitary  oaks  at  long  intervals, 
many  of  them  two  feet  in  dinmeter,  the  remnants  doubtless  of 
It  fine  forest.  About  eight  miles  back  from  the  river  there  is  n 
lurge  chinip  of  balsam  spruce,  but  which  arc  all  small.  The 
following  is  n  list  of  the  different  trees  and  their  dimensions, 
which  form  the  band  of  good  timber  along  the  river  :  Oak,  2  ft. 
in  diameter ;  aspens,  2  tl. ;  balsam  poplars,  2  fi.  9  in ;  elm, 
1  ft.  3  in. ;  basswood,  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  asii  (very  few),  1  ft.  There  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  ouks,  straight  and  tall,  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter  ;  and  of  balsam  p-plars,  2  ft.  On  the  Pembina  Moun- 
tain thcro  is  some  gnod  timber,  including  tamarack,  not  found 
elsewhere,  but  which  only  averages,  I  am  I  >ld,  9  in.  in  diameter. 

Yours  very  truly,  ' 

(Signed,)        JA.MES  A.  DICKINSON. 

rrofeg.sor  11.  Y.  Hind, 

&c.     &c.     &c.    : 
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ON  THE  QII'APPELLE,  OR  CALLING  RIVER;  AND  THE  DIVERSION  OP  THE  WATEUri  f)F  E  SOUTH  .  SANCH 
OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  DOWN  IT3  VALLEY,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  A  DIRECT  STE a  »AT  C(»V»«t  NIOA- 
TION  FROM  FORT  OARRY,  RED  RIVER,  TO  NEAR  THE  FOOT  OP  THE  ROCKY  MOUNiAi.. 


Toronto,  Feb.  3r(l,  1859. 

Sir, — t   venture  to  luhmit    the   following    notice    of    the 
Qu'Appnlle  River,  in  anlicipiti'in  of  n  rnoro  (lutiiiled  tlescrip- 
lioii,  which  will  be  funiishi-d  in  my  Cleneral  Ue[wrt. 
I  huvo  llic  honor  to  he, 

Your  obcdii'ni  servnnt, 

HENRY  Y.  HIND. 
The  Hon.  C.  Allryn,  M  P.P., 

Pruvinciul  Secretiiry, 

&c.  &u.  &c. 


1.  Tlio  discoverips  of  gi»Id  in  Britisli  Colum!>ia  have  invested 
with  grent  interest  tlie  liiciiitii'S  lor  coniMiuiiicaiion  wliich  exixl 
between  the  AtltiiiliR  and  Piieltia  Deaitonrd,  nortli  of  tlie  49th 
parallel.  Gold  on  the  Pucili?  slope  of  (he  Uocl<y  Mountains, 
within  British  Territory,  will  probiibly  induce  a  l.irge  emigration 
to  that  quarter,  and  ^p!!t(^i'y  create  great  coiiitnercial  activity. 

2.  The  valley  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  being  separatt'd  from  the 
northern  Pacific  Territoriea  of  the  United  Staten  by  un  exten- 
sive region  presenting  extraordinary  diirioultics  in  the  initiation 
of  a  commercial  or  even  cu-'grant  route,  until  the  construction 
of  a  railway  removes  the  obstacles,  public  attention  in  the 
north-western  Stiitcs  of  the  Union  and  in  Canaila  has  been 
directed  to  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  feasibility 
of  employing  it  as  a  link  in  a  gre.it  chain  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  alone, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  making  in  Canada  to  es- 
tablish a  communication  between  it  and  Lake  Superior,  which, 
for  commercial  purposes,  is  in  etfect  the  .^ame  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence or  Atlantic.  Tliese  elforls  will  probably  receive  a  great 
impetus,  now  that  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia 
are  confirmed  ;  while  the  area  over  which  the  precious  metal 
is  known  to  be  distributed,  leads  to  the  inference  that  its  occur- 
rence in  quantity  sulFicient  to  create  a  powerful  Pacific  Colony, 
with  great  ra|)idity,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

4.  During  the  pa^t  summer,  when  returning  from  the  South 
Branch,  I  met  several  parties  of  American  emigrants,  who 
were  proceeding  to  Fr.izer's  River  via  Carlton  House  and  the 
North  Hranch  of  the  Sask.itehjwan.  One  party  was  well  fur- 
nisheil  and  equipped  by  an  inlluential  Company  at  St.  Paul, 
whose  objects  and  proceedings  have  been  published  in  pamph- 
let form.  Some  of  the  emigrants  are  wintering  at  Hed  River 
Settlement,  purposing  early  in  the  spring  to  follow  in  the  tr.tck 
of  the  party  I  met.  Others  are  now  orifanizing  in  the  north- 
western States,  to  journey  to  the  "  Mine's  "  by  the  s  inie  route. 
It  is  apparent  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  e^tublish  a 
North-Western  Emigrant  Land  Route  to  the  Pa'-'ifio,  by  the 
people  of  the  norih-western  States  of  the  Union.    The  Missouri 


route  is  too  diflicult  and  linznrdous  at  present,  and  that  by  the 
North  Uranch  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  the  one  adop'e '. 

5.  In  the  prospectus  of  the  Canadian  North  West  Transpor- 
tation Company  the  line  of  steam  communication  proposed  is 
through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan. Lake  Winnipeg  is  now  proposed  to  be  gained  from 
Lake  Superior,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  navigable  reaches 
of  water  on  Dog  Like,  Milles  Lacs,  Rainy  Lake,  Rainy  River, 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  with  intervening  roads  and  por- 
tages. As  tlie  country  through  which  this  route  [laases  is  an 
inhospitable  region,  with  few  areas  fit  for  cultivation,  as  for  aa 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  proposed  com- 
munication will  probably  not  be  open  for  rapid  transit,  without 
enormous  outlay  is  incurred,  for  a  period  of  several  years.  Up 
to  the  date  of  my  depaiture  from  Red  River  last  year,  no  com- 
munication had  been  cffi  cted,  in  summer  lime,  between  the  set- 
tlements and  the  Lake  of  the  Wood.i,  except  in  canoe,  ailhougli 
every  fffort  was  m.ide  to  pass  through  the  formidable  bogs  and 
swamps  which  intervene.  This  important  link  on  the  proposed 
line  of  route  is  still  a  terra  incognita  for  o  short  distance. 

0.  The  projectors  of  the  navigation  of  Red  River  below 
Breakenridge,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  look  also  to  the  North 
Branch  as  offering  the  most  favourable  means  of  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  constructiug  a  steamer 
on  Red  River,  and  propose  to  connect,  by  a  line  of  stages,  wiih 
Crow  Wing  and  Sr.  Paul.  Crow  Wing  is  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  Lake  Superior  City,  and  a  travelled  sum- 
mer road  already  exists  between  them.  As  no  impediment  is 
known  t.)  exist  in  the  navigation  of  Red  River  for  steamers  of 
shallow  draft,  the  close  of  this  summer  will  witness,  no  doubt, 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  by  steam  ;  and 
its  connection  with  Lake  Superior  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Missis.sippi  on  the  other,  by  travelled  roads.  This  connection 
can  be  maintained  during  the  winter  months,  from  Crow  Wing 
or  St.  Paul.  In  these  pr.ije  els,  so  rapidly  ap|>roaching  comple- 
tion, the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  the  route  to  be 
followed  to  British  Columbia.  In  a  word,  public  attention 
seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  directed  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  North  Branch. 

7.  One  of  the  results  of  this  Exploring  ExpeJition  to  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  last  year  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  constructing,  at  a  very  small  cost,  when  com 
pared  with  a  railroad,  a  communication  for  steamers  of  con 
siderablc  size  lo  near  the  foot  of  the  Konky  Mountains,  by  an 
undescribed  route,  which  starts  from  Fort  G  irry  or  any  navi- 
gable part  of  Red  River,  proceeds  up  the  Assiniboine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Qu'Appelle  or  Callins  River,  then  up  tSe  Qu'- 
Appelle  valley  to  the  South  Hr.iiich  of  the  Siiskatchewan,  then  up 
the  S.iutli  Branch  to  Bow  River.  Bow  River  is  an  aflluent  of 
the  S')uth  Branch  issuing  from  the  Bow  River  Pa>s,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  In  order  to  ci  nvert  this 
route  into  a  steamboat  communication  without  any  serious  in 
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temiptlem,*  the  dlvcrnion  »(  iIip  wnirrs  of  tin*  Sonili  Hrnnnli 
ilown  ilii'  QirA|>ii»'ll"  vitllcy  '»  iiivolvi'd. 

8.  In  S'|ir.in'>«i-  Intl  I  roniiiniiiciti'il  |.i  ymi  unili'r  <IiiIp,  lied 
Uivpr.  Si-pt.  10  II,  llir  n'*!!!^  <if  lui  •■X|>|i>riiliiiii  ul'  llic  (jir.\|(|ii'l|(< 
llivcr  V  ilicy.  I  li  ivo  tiow  ilin  li^n  )r  lo  ■■iilmiii  lln-  |>liiii-<  '>!'  iliiii 
explnrilion  on  n  hchN>  nf  tivi>  in  lie^  to  uno  inili\  My  iinlriu-- 
tioti*  iiiith'iriMi'  I  mo  to  niitke  a  lurvpy  on  a  iir.ili'  of  Iwt)  'nilpn 
!•)  niip  inch,  1)11'  in  ponspi|uciirt'  iil'  llii'  Krciit  iin|»>flil'iop  of  tlii.< 
valley,  find  of  itif  siiliji'Ct  to  wlncli  it  rPl'iTM,  I  liiivi-  prcli-rrftl  lo 
ii-nd  yon  plun«  I'nr  ilir<  iiiliinn  ilion  nf  ''n-  (I  ivcnini  -iit  an  i\  nnirli 
lar^iT  scale  without  liovw-vcr  intt'ntlin;;  tlu-in  to  stniid  in  pluoo 
of  iho<io  wliicli  will  iiccotnpiny  llip  i;  n.'rnl  ri'|)>rt. 

9.  I  now  prorcpJ  tos'iow  ilic  rclition  ol"  tlio  (iir.Vppfllo  vi»llry 
to  the  Smith  Urincli  of  tlio  S  >«kiiic'ln'\v.in  iin  I  A<.<iiiil)iiinii 
lliviT*,  iiiil  ti)  tract-  tliii  rP'iti'itH  ol'  m-ndiii^  ilio  w;iti'rH  of  the 
South  Brunch  down  the  Qn'Appelle  Viilley  inlolhi'  Assinihoinr,  ! 
thoncu  into  Red  Uiver,  pa.it  Fort  Uniry,  and  fmiilly  into  Lake 
\Vinni()ej{. 

10.  The  Vfllley  of  tlio  (Jn'Ap|vll()  River  Joinx  the  AxsiniboinP 
five  miles  Mhove  Fort  Klli"t>,  rind  by  the  windiiiL"*  "f  ill''  river 
Valley  abjut  3G(1  tndi-s  f  oin  Fort  (J.irry.  It  is  iJ7i)  miles  liing, 
and  apivnrsio  Iw  a  former  eontinuallon  of  the  S  uith  Uraneh,  in 
a  diri-c'lion  nearly  due  cast,  to  the  low  reijloiis  now  o  enpied  hy 
Liki's  Maiiitobnli  and  Winnipe;;.  Its  western  I'Mreinilv  issues 
from 'he  South  UiMncli  at  the  Klb')w,  or  the  poin'  where  th.it 
river  I'mm  a  liu-  c.is'rrly  eours,-,  suddfidv  t  d<i's  atiil  preserves 
for  S'lO  milivi  a  northerly  course,  until  it  joins  with  the  North 

.    Ilraiich. 

11.  The  n  irrowest  l.r'ndlh  of  llip  Imtl  mi  of  lli"  f  Jii"  Apinlle 
valley  is  half  a  nii.e  ;  iis  ^rc.itest  Itreai  lli  about  one  mile  ntid  a 
half.  Its  shallowest  part  is  nbout  MO  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
prairie,  and  its  irrealest  depth  is  heiw.'on  S.IO  an  I  400  feet.  It 
cuts  n  gently  sloping  plain,  extending'  frnn  the  South  Uraneh  lo 
the  .\s.siiiibi)ine.  The  surfaee  of  this  plain  is  slightly  nndiilat- 
iiip,  and  at  its  ivesiern  extremity  s.ind  hill  ranges  ami  sand 
dunes  in  [irncess  of  formation,  occupy  extensive  areas. 

12.  The  liiiihcst  part  of  the  b-itloni  of  tiie.  (jii'Appelle  valley  is 
only  85  feet  abnve  the  .Smitli  Branch  at  its  .-^uuiiner  levd,  and 
from  75  to  ~i  feet  above  it  during  the  spring  eli-vation  of  its 
waters.  This  occurs  at  a  point  distant  llj  inllos  from  the  jiuic- 
tion,  where  a  lake  is  found,  which  diseliatges  itself  bolh  into 
the  Saskatchewan  and  .\».sinib:)ine.  Hcfore  cotniccting  with 
the  A.-siniboine,  it  f.ills  2S4  feet  in  25G  miles,  or  1  ft.  1  in.  per 
mile.  The  ddTcrencc  of  level  between  the  S  intli  Branch,  at  one 
end  of  lhcQn'A])pclle  valley  and  the  As.siniboinc  at  the  other,  is 
only  200  feet. 

1-3.  In  its  long,  deep,  and  narrow  c>iursc  there  are  eight  lakes, 
having  ,:n  a;:gregate  length  of  seventy  miles.  Most  of  the.«c 
lakes  nbiiuiul  in  wiiiti;  tisli  of  great  sizi-  ami  the  finest  cpialitv. 
Thoy  arc  connected  with  Long  Like ,  as  shown  in  sheet  So.  10, 
occupying  another  valley  running  north-westerly,  a  counterpart 
of  that  of  the  QuWppelle,  inosculating  with  it  at  tlic  Grand  Forks, 
and  with  the  South  Branch  so-ne  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
Elbow.  Long  Lake  is  for:y  miles  long,  simll  ir,  as  f.u-  a«  I  saw 
of  it,  to  Biitl'alo  l'.)U:id  Hiil  Lake  (shown  im  Sheet  No.  Jl),  in 
the  Qu'Appcllc  valley      It  oeonpies  a  deep,  narrow,  excavated 

*  .*.  <h<irt  lircik  fiiiu'lit  h"  rei|iiiri' I  ;il)iil'  fSOniil.M  f-.jin  l!i- 1  llivov,  (■>  dkm-- 
enm".  .1  very  r.ipiil  .l.^^ooiit  of  111.'  A.i.iIlillilill^  liut  tlii<  hri'iilt  wmitil  o-oir  n  jlinri 
iliiilaiicc' fr.jiii  a  BplcnrJi.l  nsricnUnnil  cnimlry,  nn  I  wutiM  involvo  u  lnrlai;  -  roBil 
•JViT  ft  mi  d_v  tr.irt  i.f  Iji'twi'cn  twivily  nii'l  thirty  niilvs.  It  is,  lii>wi'vcr.  pnili;ilil.7 
that  tleanii-r«  of  lii^jli  power  would  bo  able  to  osccii  1  tlie  curri'iit  nt  tlm  spcl  r.  • 
ferrcd  t'». 


valley,  not  exeeedinx  ii  mile  nnd  n  half  to  two  niilrs  broad,  and 
from  aOO  to  Jill)  (eel  deep. 

II.  NiMuiTons  meahiirenients  of  the  i!<'plhs  of  the  Kishiui^ 
Lakes,  showed  them  lo  hold  I'rom  liirly  lo  sixty-six  feet  of  water. 
Till""  depths  Mi're  niaiiilaiiied  with  great  regularity.  Timber 
(vam's  in  llie  Valley  abnut  Iti.S  miles  from  the  Assiniboine.  It 
appears  iigain  at  the  MoiiKe  .l.iws  Forks,  11>1  inilei  from  ihn 
AsHinibolne,  and  oeeiirs  again  in  hinall  <pi  iiiiities  at  the  Sandy 
Hills,  near  the  height  of  land.  Moosp  J.iws  Forks  is  well 
wooiled  for  a  eonsiderable  dislaliee  it  eomes  from  the  (irainl 
iVdeaii  de  Missouri,  whose  blue  oulliiies  are  distinctly  visiblo 
from  this  point  of  the  (.ju'.\|ipelle  vaPey. 

15.  Without  eoiisidcring  here  the  (pu<stioii  whether  the  South 
llraneli  did  ever  pa«s  clown  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  iii- 
Migiiilicaiit  <iM'.Vpiielle,  I  pmpo.e  to  ^lanc"  ;it  the  kind  of  work 
whiih  would  be  reipiired  to  send  its  watrrs  ihr  iiigh  this  magnill- 
eent  channel,  into  thai  of  the  .V-siiii'miiie,  and  thence  past  Kort 
li.irry  into  Like  Winiiipi  g.  .\iii|  I  in  ly  lure  retimrk.  tli;it  at- 
most  every  -pring,  the  wh  .|e  of  the  Qu'.Nppelle  valley  i-  (I  .oiled 
from  the  lb  iuhi  if  Land  to  the  .A-iniboiiic.  We  fieipienlly 
touiiil  water-mark,  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  th,.  river  in 
.\iigust  last  ;  .so  l/iiit  l/irre  iLkh  oifiir,  for  a  fur  w  rki  or  diiii» 
inch  uriir,  wh  n  Ihr  snow  mrlh,  ii  ronliniioiis  iriihr  rnmmifii- 
iiilionfrom  Fort  (iiirrif  lo  i,iiir  Ih"  Stiiilh  rt/v;nf//.  Himilar  to 
wlmi  would  be  proiliieid  if  the  S.iska'chewaii  were  diverted 
down  Ihe  valley  of  the  <iu'Appelle.  In  l.S.'ii,  it  was  converted 
into  a  lake  from  the  .'^andy  lldls  to  the  Assiuiboine. 

lU.  A  dam,  8.'>  het  hiuh,  n'ld  (100  to  800  yjmls  long  (a  few 
miles  lower  d.iwn  the  length  of  the  dam  would  be  much  less) 
aeniss  the  deep  narrow  v.ill  y  in  which  the  Soiilh  Uraneh  llowg, 
below  where  the  qn' ,\|)pelle  valley  joins  it,  would  send  its  waters 
down  the  (in'Appelle  Vdlley,  thence  down  the  Assiuiboine  past 
Fort  (i.iny.  and  thus  esialili>li  ,i  spleiidi.l  and  jirobably  imintcr- 
rupied  iiaviL'ation.  liir  Mcamers  of  large  size,  flir  ii  distance 
exceeding  six  hundred  miles.  Beyond  the  point  I  reached,  the 
.South  Branch  was  repnrteil  to  me,  by  the  lialf-hrcods  who  have 
visited  it,  to  contain  no  impediment  as  Ihr  ns  the  month  of  Bow 
I!iv(  r,  a  distance  westward  of  !10()  tniles.  By  the  Crecs  of  the 
.^amly  Hills,  who  built  on  the  i^i'Apprlle  and  the  South  Brnuch, 
1  was  also  assured  that  no  rapids  or  impediments  of  any  descrip- 
tion, beyond  changing  mud  nnd  sandbars,  exist  between  the 
Elbow  and  Bow  River.  The  magnitude  of  the  South  Branch 
at  the  KIbow,  and  the  ehnrac'.er  of  the  country  through  which 
it  llows,  lead  to  the  inference  that  at  the  month  of  How  River  it 
is  still  a  large  and  navigable  stream. 

17.  Whether  it  would  be  a  matter  of  eeonnmy  to  construct  a 
dam,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet  high,  across  the  South  Branch,  nnd 
make  a  entiing  ihrongh  the  Height  of  Land  in  the  Qn'AppcIIc 
valley,  corn  sponding  to  the  altitude  of  the  dam,  is  an  engineer- 
ing quesiion  I  nni  not  competent  to  discu.«s.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  the  bill  sides  and  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  for 
a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  South  liranch,  are  covered  with 
large  boulders,  and  would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  that 
kind  of  material.  L  irge  and  water-worn  trees  of  many  species 
were  observed  on  tlic  sand-bars  nnd  niud-llats  of  the  great 
river,  evidently  bronght  by  the  stream  from  some  distance 
above. 

IH.  It  will  be  iisKed  wlietliir  injurious  conseipieneo^  to  the 
seitlemcnis  on  Bed  River  and  the  Assiuiboine  might  not  f  nsiic 
from  the  pas-^ag-  of  so  large  n  body  of  water,  during  s|  ring 
freslicts,  down  the  valleys  of  those  rivers.  The  answer  to  this 
qiiostion  is  rendered  remarkably  simple,  by  ihe  peculiarity  of 


the  valley  of  ihti  ANMinilmino  jiiM  brrorr  it  rncrgvi  into  the  open 
low  prairii'  I'Diinlry,  two  inilfn  iibovn  l'rnirli>  I'orliiK*'-  H"'"- 
till*  riviT  ^lidoB  in  an  oxciivatfd  Irondii  iibont  Iti  li'ci  Im-Ihw  iIh' 
pmiri)',  1)111  in  tiirum  «t  vrry  lii^li  HinkIm  it  hoihIn  wnti-r  ni'riiNK  the 
prairie,  ilown  the  broad ,  mIioIIow  viillny  of  Kat  Hivulvt,  Into 
Liilic  iNfiinitohiih,  lint  Kivulet  riw'K  in  the  Kad  WimnIk,  wottl 
ot  I'riiirio  I'ortiiKc,  ailtiiti  lw<i  or  tlirci- inilcnoC  tlic  A^iinihitinp  ; 
iinil  till'  rlilRi'  which  iliviclcn  It  from  the  river  \i  iin  iiii|U'r(!cpti- 
ble  rimi  in  the  prmrlc  which  tho  eye  ran  nciirci'ly  ih'ti'cl,  A 
ithiillow  cut  tlirniii,'h  tiu-  gentle  rise  Hupnralinf;  the  AHtinilxiine 
I'rom  ilitt  [liviiji'i  \v  iiM  purniii  all  lluoil  wiitern  to  How  into 
Lake  Maniiohah,  .ml  protect  iho  ttctllunieiilN  on  i(e<l  I'ivcr 
from  uny  danger  uf  boinK  tluoded.* 

in.  Tho  country  dniin'Ml  hy  the  South  Firnnc^li  above  the 
KIbow,  is  very  little  known.  The  deHcriplive  riccoiinln  I  re- 
ceived from  hnil'-breeil*  wh(»  have  traded  willi  and  ri'Hiiicd 
amiin^  the  Ulaeklcci  Tribe  ol  IndiiinM  ocoiipyinK  thJ!*  region, 
wert"  very  encoura|r{iMK  hh  reKunU  the  How  llivcr;  eiipc'cially 
in  ri'Mpect  of  cliriiiite,  and  the  liinbcr  which  divers  the  eii^icrn 
slope  of  the  Kocky  Mounliiiiin.  They  represent  it  nn  far  more 
nttraelive  and  ilehi{htful,  in  every  way,  than  the  region  drained 
by  tlie  North  Hrancli  and  its  tribiiiiiries,  which,  beini{  ciil  by 
the  54lh  parallfl  of  jaliniile,  i-  ihrec  degrees  fiirlher  north,  and 
tliiiK  Sliders  from  many  ol  Ihc  disiidvantuguii  of  climaic  belong- 
ing to  itt  geographical  position. 

80,  As  an  instance  of  the  diffi-renee  in  climate  between  the 
Norlh  and  South  llranch,  I  may  inciuion  that,  in  .\ugusi  last,  we 
found  the  Mesask.itoiiiina  hi'riy  ripe,  luscious,  and  in  the  great- 
est profusion  on  the 'iu'.\p|)i'lle  ami  South  Branch,  growing  cm 
trees  16  to  20  leet  hij;h,  whereas  on  ihe  Norlh  liranch,  It.n  days 
afterwards,  they  were  found  scarcely  ripe,  on  small  siunicd 
bushes  (rom  five  to  seven  leet  in  altitude.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  men  who  had  resided  for  years  among 
the  Blackfeet,  and  who  had  wandered  backwards  and  forwards 


•   In  Mr.  Iliiwiiin'n  Uoiiort.  diilc'.l  Tiimnto,  ;'2nil    Ki'ljiimry,  1 «,',»,  the  fi'lldwiiijf 

r,>ut  llntlMS    ihritM-tfil  :  — "  .Sillt'O  n'l  itiltf{  lit,'    ubitTl-,    1     llUVi'    lllliltllu    ailvillitllgc   i*l 

hcniini;  I'mfoDur   llinil'a  li'i'luri tlii"  miliji'ul  t'l  wliirti  it  rufors ;   liiit,  ivfii  ud- 

niittini;  tliiit  tin;  wlmlu  vdIuido  «>f  tli«*  Sniitli  Ilrniirli  nf  tli«>  Suttkittctiuwiiii  ..'niilil  l)0 
tiiiiH'd  into  Ihn  (iu'Appollc.  it  inci'il  luit  li''  iiupi'OKi'il  tlint  Icn'ks  .'.lulil  In'  iliupcii'i'il 

wiih.     It  is  piia-ilili',  inil I,  tlnit  in  tlio  vulli'y  uf  tliu  Un'Appvllr  itii'H'.  uIh-ih 

llio  tlescMit  in  reprc.-t.iilcii  tin  lieini^  vrry  t^i-ntlf.  tht*  current  inight  not  I)o  too 
utrotig  U'V  -teiinii-rH  of  j^rtut  jiower.  Cut  on  tin*  AMiiinilHiine.  Iruni  tin-  Uiipiil 
Hivcr  ilowriWHriU.  in  nuikint^  tin.'  iji'vcent  from  tim  lii^tior  pniirie  to  tho  lowi-r, 
whfir«.  Ill*  I  have  (tiiid,  therf  nuot  he  n  full  "f  "Iimi  f.j,>t,  the  uooiimulrtted  inims  of 
water  woiiM  null  with  thr  iinpetuoiiiiy  of  u  inoiuitaiii  torrent.  Tho  plitins  of 
Iteil  lliver  wuuhl  he  eouverted  iiiti,  it  Hen,  mid  tho  .'^ettletnerit  swept  into  I.iike  Win- 
nipeg.' It  irt  neee-Miiry  to  tneniion.  in  retittioti  ta  thin  paragraph,  that  1  exhihited 
at  the  lecture  referred  to.  ii  map  on  a  seale  of  two  niilen  to  one  inch  of  the  cninitry 
hotween  Lake  .Manitohah  and  the  As.'iiriihonM',  Hhowing  the  valley  of  Kiit  Uivtilet, 
and  the  nieuns  to  he  adopted  t^i  pruveiit  ihe  injuriouH  oonseipienee..  whieh  might 
he  Huppo-ed  to  aiise  from  the  piusage  .f  .'o  large  a  hody  of  water  i..'  that  of  the 
Soutl)  Branch  of  the  Sa^kaleliewaii  in  eonjunetion  with  the  AriHinihoine,  past  the 
Settlements  at  Red  Uiver  durmg  spring  fieshels.  .Mr.  P.tw.son  appears  to  have 
forgotten  this  limp  and  tho  eiplanations  wliieh  aeconipanied  its  prodiielion.  other- 
wise he  would  not  h;ive  ImiitririeJ  ■•  thr  /j/iiom  o/'  AV./  A'mjcj-  tfiinrrtfU  inin  a  Sfa, 
itnti  thr  Srttlrinentu  Atrrpt  inttt  J.nkr  Wittnifiti/."  'I'his  fiugetfnlues.s  is  the  more 
romarkahle,  sinee  it  appears  that  Mr.  D.iwxon  was  familioi  villi  tlii"  (dd  water- 
ciuirse  of  the  Assmihoine  long  heforo  the  aintve  deserij.  -.'r  of  the  tiuWppello 
VBlley  was  pid>li«hed,  for  I  llnd,  on  page  il  of  his  re;  ort,  under  date  -  M\\  .lely, 
lHfi8."  the  following  paragrapli :— "  In  speakiu.,  of  navig.ihio  lines  that  might  he 
made  av^iihihli'.  I  should  mention  that  at  the  tlrainl  I'ortagc  there  is  .said  .o  he  an 
«W  wiiirr  I'nttrtf,  hit  n'hicli  thr  Anniuilt'^inf,  in  nil  proh,if>ilitt/,  Ita^  at  sniw  prrit'd 
ili$ehiirrird  Uf  wiilm  iiiln  llic  Miinili'luili  Lukf"  "The  aceumulntod  inusii  uf 
water,  rushing  with  tho  iinpeluuiiily  of  a  inountjiin  torrent,"  is  a  |H>etieal  .Icscrip- 
tiiin  Iti  a  piieuonienon  which  is  approached  I'very  8|)riug  when  the  snow  melts ; 
but  it  leaves  no  traces  of  its  occurronee  h>;yond  water-inarka  on  tho  sidis  of  tho 
deep  hriiad  valley  in  which  tho  A«»inib«ine  Hows,  and  on  the  trees  which  cover  a 
large  portioD  uf  tlio  tlatt.    (See  paragraph  No.  16,  uf  this  eummunlcatiou.) 


from  Bow  River  to  the  Columbia,  IhrouKh  Bow  River  paa* ; 
from  ilieir  deieripilons  |  infer  that,  in  point  of  soil  and  climate, 
llui  ciiMiern  slope  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  iinwutcred  by  How 
Uiver  anil  Red  Deer  Uiver,  is  well  adapted  for  a  grazing 
country. 

21.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Ihu  suggested  diver- 
sitin  of  Ihe  waters  of  the  South  iiranch  down  the  valley  of  the 
Qu'Appelle, iiie  numerous  and  highly  important. 

(1.)  The  distance  between  Fort  (-tarry  and  the  foot  of  Ihe 
Koeky  Mtiuntiiins,  would  be  shortened  by  at  least  4U0  milea. 

(2.)  Tho  route  would  be  a  steamboat  niivigatiun,  probably 
with  one  short  break  on  the  Assiniboino,  from  Brenkenridge, 
oil  Red  River,  or  any  point  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  Iho  fool  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(3.)  Hatleaux  might  drift  from  Bow  River  to  Kort  Garry 
without  disoharging  cargo,  or  even  touchinL!  land 

(1.)  The  season  of  navigation  would  be  eight  to  ten  weeks 
longer  than  by  the  jN'orlh  Branch  The  ice  docs  not  often  leave 
the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg  before  ihe  lOlh  of  June.  The 
Souih  Mranch  might  be  rciu'hed  Irom  Port  Garry,  Ihrough  the 
(iu'Appelle  valley,  by  Ihe  lOih  day  of  May,  often  by  the  1st  of 
May. 

(5.)  The   proposed  route  passes  through  the  most  promising 

and  fertile  part  of  Rupert's   Land,  mi ly,  the  valley  of  the 

Assiniboine.  The  whole  western  (liinkof  ihe  Riding  .Mountain 
would  then  become  available  for  selllemenl,  as  well  as  ihe 
fertile  ;ireu  south  of  the  QuWppelle,  as  far  as  the  .Mission,  119 
miles  Iroin  its  inonili.  The  Touchwood  Hill  Flange,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  Long  Lake,  would  aciitiire  llie  iiopoiiiince 
which  its  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile  soil  promises  lor  it, 

(6.)  The  best  paps  through  the  Rocky  Moiiniains  would  bu 
ap|)roiiehed  by  the  mo^t  di'ect  route,  and  be,  in  fact,  a  conti- 
nuation of  that  route. 

(7.)  The  d:mgeroiis  and  circuitous  navioatioii  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg avoided,  the  Grand  Rapids  surmounted,  and  the  set 
apparently  unknown  dilHculties  of  the  Coal  Falls,  jti-^t  above 
tho  forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  overcome.  The  "  Coal  Falls  '' 
are  situated  <in  the  .Norlh  Uranch,  they  consist  of  a  series  of 
rapids  for  18  miles,  and  are  much  ohstrueled  by  boulders, 
many  of  which  iire  exposeil  during  low  summer  levels.  Li  the 
South  IJraneh,  for  a  distance  of  JaO  miles,  |  saw  no  rapid  which 
might  md  be  ascended  with  ease  by  any  liver  steamer,  and  at 
the  Klliow  it  is  a  finer  stream  than  the  North  Mranch  is  at  the 
lirand  Forks. 

(8.)  The  route  from  Lake  Huron,  via  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  ol  the  Woods,  would  lie  iu  a  line  nearly  straight  to  the 
Uocky  Mountains. 

a.  These  observations  apply  exclusively  lo  ii  steamboat 
roiile,  which  is  necessarily  limited  lo  the  summer  months 
But  in  the  iniiiatiim  of  any  permanent  postal  route  across  the 
continent,  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  means  of  establishing 
ii  winter  communication  must  not  be  omitted.  H'  possible,  ihe 
summer  and  winter  roulc  should  coincide,  and  pass  through 
areas  of  country  filtcil  to  invite  selilenicni,  and  become 
centres  of  civilization  in  this  vast  unpeopled  wilderne.-s. 

23.  The  line  of  route  by  the  Assiniboine,  Qu'Appelle,  and 
South  Branch,  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  postal  cotiiiiiunicatioii. 
which  could  be  carried  on  during  summer  and  wiiiler,  by 
horses  and  dogs,  al  a  minimum  speed  of  one  hundred  m  les  a 
day.  This  might  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  cstnblisli- 
ment  ol  pobt  stations  in  localities  where  they  would  become 
centres  of  population  in  the  midst  of  fertile  areas.    Such  areas 
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nre  known  to  exist  on  llip  lino  of  rnntc  (spc  No.  5,  paragraph 
21)  priiposod,  as  far  as  the  South  Brand),  beyond  whicli  is  an 
unexplored  region  to  tlie  month  v(  Bow  River.  The  humani- 
zing influenec  of  missi^^nary  ent^rpri/e  ecnilii  be  most  favor- 
ably pursued  at  these  stations. 

24.  Considered  apart  from  the  jjreat  local  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  steamboat  commtmicatinn  to  the  foot  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  either  by  the  North  or  .South  Braneh,  the  oocurrence 
of  gold  in  unexpected  abiindatico  in  British  Columbia,  not  only 
onFrazer's  River,  but  also  on  Thompson's  l{iver  aii<l  elsewhere,  [ 
over  wide  areas,  coupled  with  tne  emigration  and  commercial 
activity  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  is  sullicient,  I  think,  to  war-  : 
rant  me  in  drawing  your  attention  to  the  subject.     Ft  i.  one  I 
which  is  coniinually  acquiring  increased  iiuporlanee  ;  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Amuiican  neighbours  of  llie  western  slates,  it  is  of  | 
paramount  interest ;  and  I  think  we  may  look  upon  the  banks 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Sask;tichew3n  as  the  great  emigrant  • 
route  to  British  Columbia  which  will  b^^  eventually  adopted.       ; 


2'}.  The  opening  of  a  route  between  Red  River  and  Lake 
.Superior  will  now  rapidly  grow  into  importance,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  I'acific  by  Lake  Superior, 
Kainy  f^ake,  the  Assiniboine,  and  South  Branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, begin  to  involve  commercial  and  political  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  importance  to  secure. 

Th>>  following  maps  accompany  this  communication  : 

I.  .\  niiip  of  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Ap|ielle,  on  the  scale 
of  two  inches  to  one  mile. 

II.  A  map  of  the  country  between  the  Assiniboine  and 
Manitobah  Lake,  showing  the  valley  of  Rat  Ri- 
vulet. 

III.  A  map  showing  the  proposed  route  across  the  Con- 
tinent. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT. 


ToKONTO,  March  28th,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  r  PreHmiiiary 
Report  on  the  results  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan 
Exploring  Expedition  to  accompany  the  topographical  maps  of 
the  region  explored.  These  maps  are  constructed  upon  a  scale 
of  two  miles  to  one  inch  in  compliance  with  your  instructions 
dated  27th  April,  1858. 

1  have  sent  to  you  from  time  to  time,  during  the  past  summer 
and  autumn,  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Expedition.  These 
reports  were  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Dated  Orand  Portage,  Lake  Superior,  May  5th. 

N(i.  2.  Dated  Kcd  River  Settlement  June  3rd.  Including  a 
Report  on  tiie  Pigeon  River  Route,  by  Mr.  Dickit-son,  C.  E., 
with  the  following  maps. 

1.  Map  of  the  Pigeon  River  Houte. 

2.  A  general  Map  of  the  whole  Route. 

3.  A  track  survey  of  the  Pennawa  lliver. 
No.  3.  Dated  Fort  Ellice  ;  July  9th  1858. 

No.  4.  Dated  Red  River  Settlement,  September  10th,  1858, 
including  a  report  on  the  track  Survey  made  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
with  one  map  showing  the  extent  of  country  traversed  by  the 
Expedition. 

No.  5.  Dated  Red  River  Settlement,  November  8lh,  1858,  in- 
cluding a  report  by  Mr.  Dickinson  on  a  track  Survey  south  of 
the  Assiniboine  &c.,  with  a  map  showing  the  extent  of  country 
traversed  by  the  Kxpedition. 

On  February  3rd,  1859,  1  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a 
communication  "  On  the  Qu'Appelle  or  <  ailing  River  and  the  di- 
version of  the  waters  of  the  South  Branch  ot  tlie  Siiskalcliewan 
down  its  valley,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  strnmboat 
communication  from  Fort  Garry,  Red  River,  to  nnir  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;"  with,  1st,  a  maj)  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
River  valley  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Assiniboine  River,  on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mili\ 

2nd.  A  map  of  the  country  between  Prairif^  Portage  on  the 
Assiniboine  and  Lake  Manitobah. 

I  now  beg  lea<  ■  to  describe  the  general  features  of  the  whole 
country  explored,  as  delineated  upon  the  large  map  which  nc- 
companies  this  outline  of  the  results  attained  during  the  past 
year, 


AREA  TRAVERSED. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Expedition  is  embraced  between 
the  49th  and  54th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  90th  and  I07lh 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  lines  of  Exploration  crossed  an  area 
of  about  80,000  scjuare  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  1  he  form  of  this  area  is  similar  to  that  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  49th  parallel,  and  a 
line  drawn  Irom  the  point  where  the  Little  Souris  Uivcr  cuts  it, 
to  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  west  coast  of  Luke  VViimi- 
peg,  on  the  north  by  the  main  Saskatchewan  and  on  the  west  by 


the  South  Branch  of  that  River.  The  longest  diameter  of  this 
parallelogram  from  Pembina  to  the  Grand  Forks  is  about  450 
miles,  and  its  transverse  diameter  slightly  exceeds  330  miles. 


SURFACE  FEATURES, 

The  whole  country,  from  th's  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine,  slopes  in  an  easterly 
(lirectio.),  willi  a  general  inoliiiition  if  about  one  font  in  a  mile. 
This  slope  is  continued  throu  .-liout  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine 
to  lied  River,  after  a  ralhei-  abrupt  descent  near  where  the 
Assiniboine  makes  its  easti-rly  bend. 

North-east  of  the  Assiniboine  the  country  rises  almost  imper- 
ceptibly for  a  distance  of  15  to  35  miles,  as  far  as  the  base 
of  a  series  of  hill-ranges  lying  parallel  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  river  valley  before  it  makes  its  easterly  bend  ;  it  then 
rises  by  successive  steps  and  sloping  plateaux  to  a  summit  alti- 
titude  of  about  one  thousand  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg,  or 
■iixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  hill-ranges  aic  known  by  the  names  of  the  Riding 
Muuntain  and  the  Duck  Mountain.  On  their  eastern  and 
south-eastern  fl  inks  they  show  an  abrupt  and  broken  escarp- 
ment, and  within  the  space  of  5  to  15  miles  the  country  sinks 
from  1600  to  680  feet  above  the  SPa,  or  within  80  feet  of  the 
level  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

At  the  foot  of  these  hill-ranges,  and  east  of  them,  lie  the  great 
Lakes  Winnipego-sis  and  Manitobah,  which  are  separated  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  by  a  low,  marshy,  and  nearly  level  tract, 
having  an  elevation  rarely  exceeding  eighty  feet  above  it. 

A  line  drawn  through  the  largest  expanse  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
another  through  Lakes  Manitobah  and  VVinnipego-sis,  a  third 
through  the  upper  pari  of  tlio  Assiniboine  Valley,  and  a  fourth 
through  that  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskaichewan,  from  the 
Elbow  to  the  Grand  Fork.s,  would  be  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  maintaining  a  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south,  the 
deviation  being  in  favor  of  X.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  It 
may  be  further  observed  that  the  Main  Saskatchewan,  from  the 
(Jrand  Forks  to  ("edar  Lake,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Assiniboine,  flow  through  valleys  also  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  at  right  angles  to  those  before  enumerated. 

This  uniform  distribution  of  lake  and  river  valleys  is  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  hill  and  ridge  ranges  which  cha- 
racterize the  country.  The  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
below  Red  Deer's  River,  is  separated  from  the  Missouri  by  the 
Gran<l  Coteau  du  Missouri.  A  continuation  or  spur  of  the 
Grand  Coteau  comes  on  the  Qu'Appelle  River  at  the  height  of  land 
about  18  miles  from  the  Elbow  of  tlie  South  Branch.  Here  it  is 
called  the  "  Eyebrow  Hill  Range,"  by  the  Crees.  It  appears 
to  terminate  suddeidy  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  hill  about  400 
fei't  above  the  plain,  called  "  The  Lumpy  Hill  of  the  Woods,"  a 
few  miles  bey(md  the  point  where  the  South  Branch  takes  its 
easterly  turn  to  join  the  North  Branch  at  the  Grand  Forks. 
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The  Suutli  Branch  flows  for  liillj'  two  hunilrod  miles  below  the 
Elbow  at  till!  loot  of  this  contimiitlion  ol'  the  Rycbnnv  Hill 
Kanpe,  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  iis  deep  exnavated  valley 
appears  to  lie  at  an  average  di^tanee  of  twelve  miles  from  it. 
This  ran<;e  is  cut  bv  several  narrow,  deep  valleys  ;  an  I  from  the 
siniill  lakes  or  ponds  which  occupy  their  summits,  water,  dm'- 
iiig  spriiiii  iVeshets,  llous  to  the  Suskiitchewaii  ar.d  Assiniboine. 
The  valley  of  the  Qu'A|)pelle  River  is  a  singular  and  impoitan. 
instance  of  this  i'lterlocUatju.  A  general  description  of  this 
valley  is  uiven  in  my  cominunicalion  dated  Februury  .'Jrd,  1859. 
Within  50  miles  south-west  of  the  Grand  Forks,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  Lumpy  Hill  of  the  Woods,  there  is  another 
deep  valley  in  the  dividmg  ridge,  from  whose  summit  lakelets, 
water  flows  in  the  spring  to  the  South  Hraiich,  a  distmce  ol  10 
or  12  tnihs,  and  also  to  the  »Main  Saslialchewan,  which  it  reaches 
bdow  I'ine  Luke,  a  dii-tance  cxd'edin;.'  ItiO  miles.  ( )ne  other 
interlockage  between  the  South  Branch  and  the  valley  ol  the 
Assiniboine  wdl  be  notice.l  in  the  description  of  the  valley  of 
the  Qu'Appelle  River. 

Besides  the  imposing  Riding  and  I'lick  Mountain.s,  the 
Touchwood  Hills  may  be  enumerated  as  very  important  and 
striking  in  a  rcKioii  wln^se  marked  characteristic  Is  lliut  of  a 
gently  sloping  plain.  Tiiese  hills  lie  between  the  head  waters 
of  the  .\ssiniboine  and  the  South  Branch:  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  peak,  tlie  Heart  Hill,  probably  does  not  e.vceed  700  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Cireat  Plain  The  course  of  this 
range  is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  of  several  ranges  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another. 
West  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  the  continuation  of  the  ramre  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Last  Mountains,  and  ai  its  base  is 
found  one  extremity  of  the  Last  Mountain  Lake,  which  occupies 
a  valley  Ibrty  miles  long,  and  is  narrow  and  deej.,  like  that  of 
the  Qu'Appelle  River. 

South  of  the  .Vssiniboine  the  Turtle  Mountain  is  a  prominent 
and  important  feature.  It  is  col  by  the  4iMh  parallel.  The 
Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris  serve  to  destroy  the  jjeneral  sameness 
ol  the  prairie  level  on  the  river  after  which  I  hey  are  named, 
while  the  Blue  Hills  south  of  the  .Assiniboine,  and  east  oi  the 
little  Souris  River,  offer  perhaps  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  area  here  refc.-re.l  to.  I'he  I'orcupine  Hill 
Thunder  Mountain,  and  Pasquia  Hill  were  not  included  within 
;he  area  explored.  They  are  eminences  which  lie  between  the 
Grand  Rapids  of  the  Sackatchcwan  and  the  head  waters  ol  the 
.\ssiniboine,  all  of  them  probably  lorming  at  a  foriinT  epoch  a 
continuation  of  a  v;ist  table  land,  now  broken  into  detached 
mountain  ranges  by  denudation. 


LAKES  AND  IIIVEIIS. 

Prominent  among  the  pliys;,.al  featur<>s  of  (his  regi.)n  are  the 
vast  expanses  of  water  which  occupy  the  jai-er  portion  of  its 
eastern  .area.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  -jOU  miles  h.iig,  and  in  several 
parts  more  than  oo  miles  broad.  Lakes  .Manit<,bah  aii.l  Winni- 
pcgo-sis  together  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  the  broadest 
part  of  the  first  named  is  not  less  than  35  miles  acr.jss.  Nearly 
the  whole  comitry  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  western 
rivals  is  occupied  by  stnullcr  lakes,  ,so  that  between  the  valley  of 
the  Assiniboine  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  fnllv 
one  third  is  permanently  under  water.  These  lakes,  both  larue 
and  small,  are  shallow,  and  in  the  same  water  area  show  much 
unilbrmity  in  depth  and  coast  line.     Several  hundred  soundings 


in  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah  showed  a  greatest  depth  of  04 
feet,  which  is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Lakes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Qu'A])pello  or  Calling  River.  Some  of  the  smaller 
lakes  are  of  dimensions  which  entitle  them  to  notice.  Such  art 
St.  Martin's  Lake  with  an  area  exceeding  .'500  s(pnire  miles  ; 
Wa'er-hen  Lake  ;  I'jbb  and  Flow  Lake,  and  Dauphin  Lake, 
both  covering  an  area  of  more  than  L'JO  scpiare  miles. 

West  of  the  Assiniboine  we  have  the  Qu'Ap|)cIle  Lakes,  situated 
in  the  Qu'.\p|)elle  valley,  eight  in  nmnbcr,  and  wiih  an  aggregate 
length  of  70  miles.  Besides  these,  the  last  .Momilain  Lake 
before  mentioneil  is  40  miles  long,  and  varies  from  j  of  a  mile 
to  "2  miles  in  width  The  Qu'A|)pelle  Lakes  are  very  di-ep,  11 
fathoms  or  66  feet  having  been  recorded. 

North-east  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  there  are  inunerotis  large 
lakes,  having  areas  varying  from  120  to  130  square  miles.  Some 
of  these  are  strongly  inipregnalcil  with  saline  ingredients,  and 
are  the  hainits  of  innnmer.d)le  hosts  of  geese  anil  other  aquatic; 
birils.  On  the  south-east  flank  of  ihe  same  range  and  throughout 
the  plain  stretchini;  towards  the  Assiniboine,  lakes  and  ponds  are 
everywhere  distributed. 

The  western  flank  of  the  Riding  Moimtain  is  dotted  with  small 
lakes,  ponds  and  marshes  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  largo 
area  south  of  the  Assiniboine  and  east  of  the  Little  Souris. 

Lake  Winnipeg  receives  the  waters  of  lunnerous  rivers,  which, 
in  the  iigirrejiali ,  drain  an  area  of  about  400,000  sipiare  miles. 
The  Saskatchewan  (the  river  that  rmis  swiftj  is  its  most  inipor- 
tant  tribuiaiy.  Ihe  South  Branch,  18  miles  below  the  Elbow 
and  584  miles  iVoin  its  mouth  is  600  yards  broad.  The  rate  of 
the  current  is  here  2J  miles  jirr  hour  ;  the  greatest  depth  is  10 
feet  in  the  main  chaimel  ;  the  mean  depth  across  licint;  4.0  feet. 
There  are  channels  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  one  being  G  and 
the  other  10  feet  deep.  After  passing  the  Moose  Woods  about 
90  miles  from  the  Elbow  the  river  channel  is  much  contracted, 
its  current  is  iniiforni  and  swift,  varying  from  2J  to  3^  miles  per 
hour ;  mud  and  sandbars  disappear,  and  it  Hows  between  high 
banks  of  drift  clay,  with  a  boundless,  treeless,  aritl  prairie  or  plain 
on  either  hand.  At  the  Moose  Woods,  where  the  river  is  very 
broad  and  sand'iars  numerous,  the  i)addles  of  canoes  have  touched 
the  bottom  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  the  ordinary  stroke  of 
the  voyageurs  ;  this  occurred  during  a  season  of  low  water.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  in  August  last,  Indians  were  crossing  on 
horseback  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  above  the  Elbow,  the 
depth  not  exceeding  four  feet.  Befltre  joining  the  North  Branch 
the  eunenl  becomes  very  stnaig,  often  from  3^  to  4  miles  an 
hour.  'J'lie  river  winds  between  high  precipitous  banks,  forests 
of  oak,  elm,  ash,  aspen  and  birch  cover  the  low  points,  the  oppo- 
site hill  b  ;iks  being  clothed  chiefly  with  birch  and  aspens.  Groves 
of  spruce  show  themselves  on  approaching  the  North  Branch,  but 
the  soil  on  the  prairie  plateau  maintains  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  vetches,  roses  and  berry-bearing  bushes  of  dillcrent 
kinds  wherever  the  aspen  forests  have  been  burnt  and  open  areas 
formed  From  the  Elbow  to  the  ( iraiid  Forks  the  distance  is  250 
mile.s,  and  in  general,  ihrougiiout  the  last  50  miles  of  its  course 
the  South  Braneh  flows  through  a  thinly  wocied  country,  but 
possessing  a  soil  of  great  deiith  and  ti'rtility. 

The  main  Saskalehewnn  opposite  Fort  a  la  Come  is  320  yards 
broad,  20  feet  deep  in   the  channel,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  3 
miles  an  iionr.     The  mean  depth  across  the  r:ver  here  is  14  feet 
but  it  is  in   the  memory  of  those   living  at    the   fort,   wi.en  the' 
river  was  crosse.l  on  horseback  durinj;  a  very  dry  season. 

About  158  miles  below  Fort  d  la  Corne,  near  Tearing  Uivcr, 
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the  main  Saskatchewan  is  330  yards  hroad,  22  feet  deep  in  the 
channel,  has  u  mean  sectional  depth  o  20  feet,  and  flows  at  the 
rate  of  2  miles  an  hour.  291  miles  below  the  Grand  Forks  the 
main  Saskatehcwun  enters  Cediir  Lake,  80  miles  long.  Issuing 
from  this  large  body  of  water  it  expands  into  a  small  lake,  but 
soon  ngaiu  contracting  its  channel,  the  Cross  Lake  llapids  come 
into  view  ;  these  rapids  have  a  fall  of  5£  feet.  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  boats  of  4  or  5  tons  are  tracked  up  them  with  half 
cargo,  but  loaded  boats  descending,  run  the  rapids.  'I'he  length 
of  the  portage  involved  in  iiscendmg  the  river  is  2.30  yards.  The 
Saskatchewan  now  enicr.s  Cros-s  Lake,  and  after  issuing  from 
this  elongated  expanse  of  water  l)egin»  a  rapid  course  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  with  a  current  often  it  and  sometimes  3^  miles  an 
hour.  The  head  of  ihe  Grand  Uapids  is  about  4  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  length  of  the  portage  is  1  mile  7  chains. 
The  rajjids  below  the  ])ortage  are  about  IJ  mile  long,  so  that 
the  total  length  of  the  Grand  Kapi.ls  exceeds  2  J  miles.  The  fall 
from  the  west  to  the  cast  end  of  the  portage,  as  ascertained  by 
levelling,  is  28  J  feet.  The  fall  below  the  portage  is  estimated  to 
be  15  feet,  consequently  the  total  fall  is  ab(uit  43  feet.  The 
Grand  liapids  are  run  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  loaded  boats  ; 
in  ascending  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  the  east  end  of  the 
portage  boats  are  tracked  or  towed  up  with  half  cargo  ;  they  are 
then  run  back  again,  and  again  tracked  up  with  the  other  half  of 
their  freight.  From  east  to  west  end  of  the  portage  boats  arc 
tracked  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  a  load  of  fifieen 
pieces,  (1350  lbs.,)  the  remainder  of  the  freight  is  carried  over 
the  portage.  Tde  distance  from  the  Grand  F.)rks  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Saskatchewan  is  342  miles ;  the  distance  from  the  Elbow 
of  the  South  Branch  to  the  mouili  is  603  miles. 

The  Saskatchewan  receives  si'veral  aftluents  on  its  south  side 
which  are  important  only  on  account  of  the  fertile  tnicts  of  coun- 
try they  drain. 

Long  Creek  rises  within  ten  miles  of  the  South  Branch,  and 
following  the  same  northerly  direction,  empties  itself  into  the 
Saskatchewan  near  Fort  a  la  Come,  after  a  course  of  about  40 
miles. 

Carrot  or  Root  River  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  Long  Creek, 
and  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  north  of  the  Birch 
Hills,  empties  itself,  after  a  course  of  170  miles  near  the 
Pas. 

About  110  miles  in  an  air  line  south  from  the  Grand  Rapids, 
and  1.30  miles  by  the  Canoe  route  along  the  coast,  L;d<e  Winni 
peg  receives  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or  Dauphin  River,  through 
which  Lakes  Manitohah  and  Winni|iego-.sis  discharge  themselves. 
During  ordinary  summer  levels,  the  Dauphin  River  offers  no  im- 
pediment to  small  steamers  of  liaht  draft ;  it  thus  form.s  a  valu- 
able and  direct  communication  between  the  vast  water  areas 
wliioh  it  links  together.  It  flows  through  a  flat  and  swampy 
country  offering  very  few  inducements  or  indeed  opportunities 
for  settlement.  The  Mission  of  Fairford  is  situated  on  that  part 
of  this  River  which  lies  between  St  Martin's  Lake  and  Lake 
Manitobah,  having  been  removed  to  its  present  position  from 
the  lower  part  of  Dauphin  River  in  oondeijuence  of  the  occurrence 
of  destructive  flood.s,  the  surface  of  the  country  not  bein;;  above 
oinht  feet  over  the  summer  level  of  the  River.  Dauphin  Lake 
in  connected  with  Lake  Winnipego-sis  by  AIoss  River,  navigable 
m  high  water  by  Red  River  freinliiers'  boats.  The  lrii)utaries 
received  by  Dauphin  I, like  scarcely  re(piire  notice  here,  although 
they  may  l)econie  useful  as  affiirdint;  means  for  transportnig 
the  valuable  sprucu  ot  the  Ri  ling  and  Duck  Mountain  to 
Lake  Manitobah  ;  the  must  important  of  these  tributaries  is  the 


Valley  River,  which  separates  the  Duck  from  the  Riding 
Mountain. 

Lake  Winnipego-sis  receives  the  Red  Deer  River  and  Swan 
River,  which  open  communication  to  an  important  tract  of 
country  east  and  north  east  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Assiniboine. 
The  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Manitobah  is  distinguished 
by  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  prairies  which  at  a  higher  lake 
level  it  has  assisted  in  forming.  The  White  Mud  River  which 
meanders  through  them  may  '..>  classed  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  lesser  tributarieti  of  the  Groat  Lakes  of  the  Winnipeg 
basin. 

At  its  southern  extremity,  Lake  Winui|)eg  receives  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  which,  together  with  its  important  affluent, 
the  Assiniboine,  unwaters  an  area  of  extraordinary  fertility  and 
extent,  already  partially  described  in  my  report  on  tl'c  Red  River 
Expedition  in  1857. 

The  Assiniboine  joins  Red  River  in  Lat.  40°  54'.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers  Fort  Garry  is  situated.  It  rises  in  lat. 
51"  40'  and  pursues  a  south  easterly  course  for  a  distance  of 
about  260  miles  parallel  to  the  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
east  of  the  Hiding  and  Duck  Mountains.  Within  18  miles 
south  of  the  50th  parallel  it  takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  east, 
which  direction  is  preserved  until  it  falls  into  Red  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  240  miles  from  the  great  bend  at  Lane's  Post.  22 
miles  from  Fort  Garry  the  Assiniboine  is  120  feet  broad,  (June 
28th,  1858,)  with  a  mean  sectional  depth  of  6  feet.  Its  greatest 
depth  here  is  7i  feet  and  the  rate  of  its  current  is  1^  miles  an  hour. 
Near  Prairie  Portage,  07  miles  from  Fort  Garry,  the  speed  of 
the  current  is  2  miles  an  hour  and  its  fall  as  ascertained  by 
levelling  is  1.18  feet  in  a  mile.  At  its  junction  with  the  Little 
Souris,  an  affluent  which  it  receives  140  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  breadth  of  the  River  is  230  feet,  its  greatest  depth  12  feet 
and  its  mean  sectional  depth  8.6,  the  speed  of  its  current  being 
I  i  miles  an  hour.  It  thus  appears  that  this  River  is  considerably 
larger  140  miles  from  its  outlet,  than  22  miles  from  the  same 
place.  Even  at  Fort  Ellice  280  miles  from  its  junction  with  Red 
River,  the  Assiniboine  is  135  feet  wide,  11.!)  feet  deep  in  the 
channel,  with  a  mean  sectional  depth  of  8  feet,  and  a  current 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  I J  miles  an  hour;  in  other  words  this 
River,  280  miles  from  its  mouth  carries  a  larger  body  of  water 
than  at  a  point  22  miles  from  it. 

The  following  table  shews  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
Assiniboine  carries  at  three  difl'erent  points,  distant  respectively 
in  round  numbers,  22  miles,  140  miles,  and  280  miles  from  its 
outlet  by  the  windings  of  the  river  valley,  but  not  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  itself,  which  will  be  at  least  double  the  length 
of  the  river  valley. 

Volume  of  IVatcr  in  the  Assiniboine. 

Cubic  Feet  per  hour 


Lane's  Post 5,702,400. 

Mouth  of  Little  Souris    12,899,040. 

Opposite  Fort  Ellice    9,979,200. 


Distanoo  fniin  tiutlct 
at  Fort  Garry. 
22  miles. 
140      " 
280      " 


It  thus  appears  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Assiniboine  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  at  Fort  Ellice  as  258  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  if  the  foregoinf?  table  affords  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
rest  an  opinion.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  character  of  the 
season  would  modify  these  results  in  different  years.  'The 
measiii :  ments  were  not  made  s'multaneously,  and  the  rainfall  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Touchwood   Hills  and   in  the  region 
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•bout  Fort  Pelly  was  represented  to  be  more  in  the  extreme, 
than  is  usual  during  the  summer  months.  But  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  river  bank,  and  the  statcmenis  of  Indians  and 
hall-breeds,  familiar  with  the  summer  level  at  the  localities  where 
the  sections  were  made,  there  is  uo  reason  to  suppose  that  its  waters 
were  in  excess  of  their  ordinary  summer  level.  It  is  therefore 
very  probable  that  evaporation  during  a  long  and  tortuous  course 
through  nn  open  valley,  is  adequate  to  diminish  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  Assiniboinc  very  much  in  excess  of  ilie  supply  which 
it  receives  from  tributaries  or  springs  during  iiM  course  to  Red 
River. 

East  of  Prairie  Portage  the  Assiniboine  flows  through  a  flat, 
open,  prairie  country  not  sixteen  feel  below  its  general  level 
where  it  is  cut  by  ihe  stream.  The  whole  country  rising  in  steps 
above  or  west  of  the  Portage,  the  Assinlboiae  litis  excavated  a 
deep  broad  valley  in  which  it  ineamlers  with  a  liipid  current. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Souris,  or  Mouse  Uiver,  this  valley 
IS  880  yards  across  and  eighty-three  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  prairie.  At  Fort  Ellice  its  valley  is  one  mile  and  thirty 
chains  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  die  praii-ii-. 

The  Assiniboine  receives  numerous  and  impori.mt  affluents. 
On  its  eastern  water-shed  are  the  Two  Creeks,  Pine  Creek, 
Shell  River,  Birdstail  River,  and  Rapil  Uiver  or  the  Little 
Saskatchewan.  The  distances  of  the  rivers  from  Fort  I'ellv, 
which  may  be  considered  :is  lying  al  the  head  of  the  bateau 
navigation  of  the  Assitiiboine,  will  be  noticed  !iereafter  when 
the  country  they  unwater  is  described.  From  its  western  water- 
shed it  receives  the  White  Sand  River  I'roni  the  Touchwood 
Hills;  the  Qu'Appelle  or  Calling  River,  inoscnliiting  with  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Saskaicliewan ;  Beaver  i'r<'ek,  a  small 
rivulet  on  which  Fort  Ellice  is  situated  ;  and  the  Little  Souri.s  or 
Mouse  River,  from  the  Gntnd  Coteau  de  Missouri.  The  Crees 
of  the  Sandy  Hills  on  the  South  Branch,  state  that  tlbinv  Bone 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  inosculates  by  a  deep 
valley  with  the  Mouse  River,  or  an  arm  of  it,  and  is  connected 
continuously  with  the  Assiniboine,  winding  round  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri. 

The  Qu'Appelle  or  Calling  River  falls  into  the  .\fsiniboine 
about  five  miles  below  Fort  Ellice.  At  its  mouth  this  stream  is 
88leet  broad,  12  leei  deep  in  the  main  channel,  and  hows  a 
mean  sectimial  depth  of  eight  feet;  its  current  is  at  he  rate 
of  1 J  miles  an  hour.  The  v.iiley  in  which  it  flows  inosculates 
witli  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  the  Elbow.  It 
is  270  miles  long,  and  70  miles  Iroin  the  Assiniboine  about  one 
mile  broad  (78  chains),  and  310  feet  below  the  prairie,  which 
stretches  north  and  south  from  its  abrupt  edg<'s  as  fur  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  At  the  Qu'Appelle  Mission,  1 19  miles  from  the  As- 
siniboine, the  valley  is  one  mile  and  a  ijuartcr  bioad  and  250 
feet  deep.  The  river  here  is  48  feel  wide,  C  feet  deep  in  the 
channel,  with  a  mean  .sectional  depth  of  3  feet  (J  inches,  and  a 
current  ot  one  mile  an  hour.  The  lakes  at  this  point  have  a 
depth  of  fii'ty-seven  leet,  so  that  the  total  excavation  below  the 
prairie  on  either  hand  is  307  feet,  y 

i\ear  Ihe  first  or  Qu'Appelle  Forks  the  valley  is  one  mile  and 
one  third  hroii.l,  and  220  feet  deep.  At  tiie  east  end  ol  Sand 
Hill  Lake,  239  miles  from  the  Assiniboine  and  31  rniles  from  the 
South  Branch,  the  valley  is  one  mile  and  five  chains  broad,  with 
«  depth  of  140  feet  below  the  prairie.  Eight  miles  from  the 
wi;M  end  of  Sand  Mill  Lake,  or  15  miles  from  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  valley  is  one  mile  and  70  chains  broad  ami  160  feet  deep. 
At  the  height  of  land  where  it  has  been  invaded  by  Sand  Dunes 
from  the  w.st  and  south  west,  it  is  still  nearly  one  mile  broad 


(73  chains),  and  1 10  feet  deep,  estimated  from  the  well  defined 
edge  of  the  vallc)',  where  a  low  escarpment  of  rock  still  uncov- 
ered by  the  advancing  sand  of  the  Dunes,  serves  to  mark  it» 
limit  and  the  power  of  the  forces  which  excavated  it.  The  level 
of  the  prairie  dotted  with  Sand  Hills  and  Dunes  is  some  thirty 
feel  above  the  edge  of  the  rock  noticed  above. 

The  Little  Souris,  or  Mouse  River,  joins  the  Assiniboine  140 
miles  from  Fort  Garry,  by  the  windings  of  the  river  valley,  and 
116  by  the  buffalo  hunters'  trail.  Al  its  mouth  the  Little  Souris 
is  121  feel  broad,  3  feet  6  inches  deep  in  the  channel,  with  a 
mean  sectional  depth  of  2  feet  4  inches,  and  a  current  of  half  a 
mile  an  hour.  Its  valley,  at  the  Back-fat  Creek,  25  miles  from 
the  Assiniboine,  is  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  (8016  feet),  and 
225  feel  deep,  with  a  level  prairie  on  either  hand.  Near  Snake 
Hill,  61  miles  In  m  the  outlet,  Ihe  valley  is  only  110  yards 
broad,  and  (5(5  feet  deep,  with  o|)eii  prairie  on  both  sides.  The 
river  here  is  100  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  deep  in  the  channel. 
At  this  spot  several  beaches  of  a  former  lake  were  exposed  in 
making  a  cutting  in  the  bank,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  ext:'ni  of  the  deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  or  Lignite 
which  the  occurrence  of  numerous  water-worn  masses  of  that 
material,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  on  its  banks  appeared  to 
indicate.  In  its  passage  through  the  Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris, 
the  ri^or  has  excavntcd  a  ravine  or  valley  between  four  and 
five  hundred  !eci  deep,  making  a  sudden  turn  from  a  due  east- 
erly (course  to  one  almost  northerly,  iind  avoiding  what  appears 
to  l)e  an  ancient  channel  but  slightly  elevated  above  its  present 
level.  This  old  chaTinel  pursues  a  straicht  course  to  Pembina 
River,  with  which,  on  the  authority  of  half-breeds  familiar  with 
the  country,  it  is  said  to  be  connected.  The  length  of  the  Little 
Souris,  within  British  teritory,  is  106  miles.  A  short  distance 
south  of  the  boundary  line  it  receives  the  Red  Deer's  Head  River, 
a  small  stream  about  18  feet  broad,  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  its  junrtion  with  the  Souris. 


WOODED  AND  PRAIRIE  LAND. 

The  western  and  south-western  slopes  of  the  Riding  and 
Duck  Mountains  support  heavy  forests  of  white  spruce,  birch, 
aspen,  and  poplar.  The  trees  are  of  a  large  size,  and  often 
exceed  \\  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  iin  available  length  of 
30  to  50  feet.  On  Ihe  summit  plateau  of  the  Riding  Mountain 
the  while  spruce  is  the  largest  tree  ;  here  it  attains  dimen- 
sions, and  is  found  in  (|uantity  suflicicnt  to  give  to  this  region 
a  great  economic  value.  The  woixied  area  over  which  timber 
consisting  of  the  four  kinds  of  trees  ennmerated,  is  found  on 
the  Riding  and  Duck  .Mountains,  has  a  length  of  120  miles, 
with  a  breadth  exceeding  36  miles.  Tiie  affluents  of  the 
Assiniboine  will  serve  uurJng  spring  freshets,  to  bear  these 
valuable  forest  productions  to  areas  which  will  probably  first 
attract  settlement,  and  where  they  will  be  mosl  re(iuired. 

In  Ihe  valley  ol  the  .Vssiniboine  i-i  an  extensive  and  valuable 
forest  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  poplar,  and  aspen,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  4  miles  ;  its  length  is  about  30  miles.  The  flats 
and  hill  sides  of  the  deep  eroded  valley  through  which  ihis  river 
flows  above  Prairie  Portage,  sustain  a  line  forest,  in  which 
aspen,  oak,  bin  li,  elm,  and  maple  appear  to  prevail  in  numbers 
corresponding  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated; 
but  this  forest  does  not  extend  beyond  the  excavated  valley  of 
the  river  or  its  tributaries.  All  lue  allluents  of  the  Assiniboine 
flow  through  deep  ravines,  which  they  have  cut  in  the  great 
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plain  they  drain ;  these  narrow,  deep  valleys  are  well 
clothed  with  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  as>pen  and  balsam 
poplar,  but  oflcn  varied  with  bottoms  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  the 
ash-leaved  maple.  On  the  west  side  of  the  main  river,  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries,  such  as  the  Little  Souris  and  the 
Qu'Appelle  River,  are  timbered  continuously  for  a  distance  of 
SO  to  70  miles  from  their  outlets,  and  at  intervals  further  up 
stream.  On  the  Qu'Appelle  River  good  timber  is  found  as  far 
as  the  Mission  ;  but  in  progressing  westward  it  is  seen  gradually 
to  diminish  in  size,  and  finally  to  disappear  nllogpllier. 

The  Touchwood  Hill  Range,  logethcr  with  »mall  parallel 
ranges,  such  as  the  Pheasant  Mountain  and  the  File  Hill,  ave- 
raging 20  miles  in  length  by  10  in  breadth,  are  in  great  part 
covered  with  aspen  forests,  but  the  trees  are  generally  small. 
At  the  Moose  Woods,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
forests  of  aspen  begin  to  appear ;  they  continue,  with  occasional 
admixtures  of  birch  and  oak,  mure  rarely  of  oak  and  elm,  as  far 
as  the  Grand  Forks ;  here  the  spruce  becomes  common,  and,  with 
aspens,  occupies  tlie  excavated  valley  of  the  main  Saskatche- 
wan for  many  miles.  The  hill-bank,  with  the  plateau  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  south, 
sustain  the  banksian  pine,  which  disappears  as  the  soil  changes 
from  a  light  sand  to  a  rich  and  deep  vegetable  mould,  support- 
ing detached  groves  of  aspen  and  clumps  of  willows. 

On  the  Little  Souris,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Blue  Hills,  the  country  is  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  the  areas 
adapted  for  settlement  lose  much  of  the  value  which  would 
otherwise  belong  to  them  from  the  absence  of  wood.  West  of 
the  Souris  is  a  boundless,  treeless  prairie  ;  so  that  in  crossing 
from  Red  Deer's  Head  lliver  to  Fort  Ellice  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  wood  for  fuel  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  This 
prairie  extends  to  the  South  Branch  and  heyond  it,  At  Sand  Hill 
Lake,  on  the  Qu'Appelle,  timber  is  so  M'arce  in  the  river  valley 
and  gullies  leading  to  it,  that  we  were  compelled  to  use  the 
bois  do  vache  for  fuel.  The  South  Branch,  from  the  Elbow  to 
the  Moose  Woods,  flows  through  a  treeless  region,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  prairie  on  either  side  ;  but  in  the  ravines  leading 
to  the  river  detaehed  groves  of  small  timber  occur.  The  boun- 
dary of  the  prairie  country,  properly  so  called,  may  be  roughly 
shewn  by  »  line  drawn  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Little  iSouris, 
or  Mouse  River,  to  the  Qu'Appelle  Mission,  and  from  the  Mission 
to  the  Moose  Woods,  on  the  South  Branch.  South  and  west  of 
this  imaginary  line,  the  country,  as  a  whole,  must  be  rankcil  as 
a  level  or  slightly  undulating,  treeless  plain,  with  a  light  and 
sometimes  drifting  soil,  occasionally  blown  up  into  dunes,  and 
not,  in  its  present  condition,  fitted  fur  the  permanent  habitation 
of  civilized  man ;  the  narrow  vallies  of  the  streams  which 
unwa  Lr  it,  such  as  Plum  Creek,  Moose  Jaws  Creek,  as  well  as 
sume  low  valleys  of  comparatively  limited  area  being  excepted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  annual  (ires  which  devastate 
these  prairies  were  to  cease,  trees  would  rapidly  cover  them  in 
most  places.  Everywhere  young  aspen  and  willows  show 
themselves  in  groves  wtiere  "  lire  "  has  not  "  run"  for  two  or 
three  seasons.  A  few  years  of  repose  would  convert  vast  wastes, 
now  treeless  and  barren,  into  beautilul  and  fertile  areas.  East 
and  north  of  this  dry  prairie  region  there  is  a  large  expanse  of 
cultivable  land,  which  I  now  proceed  to  describe  more  in  detail. 
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AREAS  FIT  FOR  SETTLEMENT.  ;      v 

Valley  of  the  Assiniboine. 

Issuing  from  the  Duck  Mountain  are  numerous  streams  which 
meander  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  This  area 
may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Two  Creeks,  ten  miles  from 
Fort  Pelley,  thence  on  to  Pine  Creek  fifteen  miles  further.  The 
vegetation  is  everywhere  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  from  the  great 
abundance  of  rosebushes,  vetches  and  gaudy  wild  flowers  of 
many  species.  After  passing  Pine  Creek  the  trail  to  Shell  River 
pursues  a  circuitous  route  through  a  country  of  equal  richness 
and  fertility.  Shell  River  is  42  miles  from  Pine  Creek,  and  in  itii 
valley  small  oak  appear,  with  balsam  poplar  and  aspen,  covering 
a  thick  undergrowth  of  raspberry,  currant,  roses  and  dogwood. 
Between  Shell  River  and  Birdstail  River,  a  distance  of  39  miles, 
the  country  is  level  and  often  marshy,  with  numerous  ponds 
and  small  lakes,  but  where  the  soil  is  dry  the  herbage  is  very 
luxuriant,  and  groves  of  aspen  thirty  feet  high  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  the  plain. 

Between  the  trail  and  the  Assiniboine  the  soil  is  light,  and 
almost  invariably  as  the  river  is  approached  it  partakes  of  a 
sandy  and  gravelly  nature,  with  boulders  strewn  over  its  surface. 

The  flanks  of  the  Riding  Mountain  are  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  aspen  and  poplar,  and  cut  by  numerous  small  rivulets. 
From  Birdstail  River  to  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  or  Rapid 
River,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
timber,  and  vegetation  prevail.  About  one  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth  the  Rapid  River  issues  from  the  densely  wooded  flanks 
of  the  Riding  Mountain  through  a  narrow  excavated  valley  filled 
with  balsam  poplar,  and  an  undergrowth  of  cherry  and  dog- 
wood, with  roses,  convolvuli,  vetches,  and  various  creepers. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  poplar  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Descending  the  river,  groves  of  poplar  and  spruce  show  them- 
selves, with  thick  forests  of  aspen  and  balsam  poplar  covering 
the  plateau  on  either  hand.  The  river  is  here  forty  feet  wide, 
with  a  very  rapid  current.  Before  it  makes  its  easterly  bend 
the  ash-leaved  maple  shows  itself  in  groves,  ai>d  on  both  sides 
is  an  open  undulating  country,  attractive  and  fertile,  with  de- 
tached clumps  of  j'oung  trees  springing  up  in  all  directions. 
The  region  unwatered  by  the  Rapid  River  continues  beautiful 
and  rich  until  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Assiniboine,  so 
that  it  may  with  propriety  be  stated,  that  for  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  this  river  meanders  through  a  country  admir- 
ably adapted  for  settlement.  Ponds  and  lakes  are  numerous, 
wild  l<>wl  in  gnmt  numbers  l)reed  on  their  -ders,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Rapid  River  abound  in  fish.  Canoes  and  bateaux 
may  descend  it  from  the  point  where  the  Exploration  terminat- 
ed to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  It  will  pro. 
bably  become  important  as  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  settle- 
Hients  on  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  River  supplies  of  lumber 
from  it»  valley  and  the  Riding  Mountain. 

From  the  Rapid  River  to  White  Mud  River  the  distance  is 
thirty-thrfei  miles,  and  the  country  continues  to  preserve  the 
same  general  character  with  respect  to  fertility  and  fitness  for 
settlement  which  has  now  been  traced  out  for  a  space  of  164 
miles.  White  Mud  River  flows  into  Lake  Manitobah  at  its 
south-western  extremity.  This  river  unwaters  an  extensive  area 
of  the  richest  prairie  land,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  White 
Horse  Plains  on  the  Assiniboine,  or  the  rich  wastes  on  Red 
River.  White  Mud  River  is  connected  with  Prairie  Portage  by 
an  exotillent  dry  road,  the  crossing  place  being  about  eighteen 
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miles  from  the  Portage.  The  river  hanks  are  well  timbcrpcl  with 
oak,  elm,  asii,  maple,  t»s|)en,  and  baUain  poplar.  It  possesse.' 
valuable  fisheries,  and  coniniunicates  liy  iiii  niiinterruptpd  canoe 
navigation  with  Lake  Manilobah  for  a  length  of  thirty  miles. 
The  soil  on  its  bunks  and  far  on  cither  side  is  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a.  fishing  establishment  has  been 
maintaine<l  by  the  people  of  the  Portage  for  several  years. 

The  v.illey  of  La  Uiviure  Salo  has  a  general  direction  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Assiniboinc,  and  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  it. 
The  country  between  the  two  rivers  is  wet  and  marshy,  with 
large  areas  covered  with  willow  thickets  and  clumps  of  small 
aspen-  South  of  the  valley  of  the  first  named  river,  the  prairie 
is  magnificent  and  not  surpassed  by  any  area  of  equal  extent  on 
Red  River. 

The  area  of  the  region  well  adapted  for  seitlem>.nt  on  the 
east  and  north  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  in  the  valley  of  La  Riviere 
Sale  may  be  assumed  fully  equal  to  3,500,000  acres.  In  the 
valleys  of  Mouse  River,  the  t^u'Appclle  River  and  White  Snnil 
Kiver,  the  area  of  land  likely  to  invite  settlement  does  not  exceed 
one  million  acres.  The  Lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
River  are  important,  they  abound  in  fish,  among  which  white 
fish  are  numerous,  large  in  sine  and  of  excellent  qualitv  ;  the 
grey  and  red  suckers,  pike  and  pickerel  arc  also  abundant. 


Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

1.  The  country  between  the  Lumpy  Hill  of  the  Woods  and 
Fort  a  la  Come,  or  the  Nepoween  Mission,  including;  the  valley 
of  Long  Cieek  ami  the  region  west  of  it,  bounded  I'V  the  South 
Branch  and  tiie  Main  .Saskatchewan.  This  area  may  contain 
about  600,000  acres  of  land  of  the  first  ipialily. 

2.  The  valley  of  Carrot  River  anil  the  country  included 
between  it  and  the  Main  Saskatchewan,  bounded  o[i  llii'  south 
by  the  liircli  Hill  range.  There  is  a  narrow  slri|n'  on  the  great 
river,  about  five  miles  broad,  where  the  soil  is  light  ami  of  an 
indift'erent  quality.  The  area  of  available  arable  land  probaliiy 
does  not  exceed  ii.OOO.OOO  acres. 

3.  The  country  about  the  Moose  Woods  on  the  Jsonlh  Branch. 

4.  The  Touchwood  Hill  range. 

6.  The  I'heasantHill  and  tlie  File  lliil. 

The  aggregate  area  of  these  fertile  districts  may  be  st.ated  to 
extend  over  500,000  acres. 

If  we  assume  that  liie  prairies  of  Red  River  and  the  Assini- 
boine east  of  Prairie  Portage,  contain  an  available  area  of 
1,500,000  acres  ot  fertile  soil,  the  total  quantity  of  arable  land 
included  between  Red  River  and  the  Moose  Woods  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  will  bo  as  follows  : 

ACRgS 

Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine  Prairies  east 

of  Prairie  Portage 1  ,,J00,000 

Eastern  water-shed  of  the  .Assiniboine  and 

La  P.iviere  Sali^ ,3,500,000 

Long  (.'reck  and  the  Forks  cjf  the  Saskat- 
chewan    t;oo,ooo 

Between  Carrot  River  and  the  Main  Saskat- 

'•I'cwan .1,000,000 

The    Touchwood    Hill    range,    the    Moose 

Woods,  &e.,  &c 500.000 

Carried  forward 9,100,000 


Acui. 

Brought  forward 9,100,000 

Mouse  River,  Qu'Appelle  River,  White  Sand 

River    1,000,000 

The  region  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Assiniboine,  including  the  valley  of 
Swan  River .' 1,000,000 

Total  area  of  arable  land  of  first  quality . . .     11,100,000 
or  eleven  million,  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Of  land  lit  for  grazing  purposes,  the  area  is  much  more  con- 
siderable, an<l  may  with  propriety  be  assumed  as  fully  ccjual  in 
extent  to  the  above  estimate  of  the  area  of  arable  land. 


East  of  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains. 
In  a  former  report  I  liave  shown  that  the  country  east  of  the  Rid- 
ing and  Puck  Mountains  when  taken  as  a  whoh'  will  furnish  a 
very  insignificant  field  for  settlement  and  civilization.  Where  the 
soil  is  dry,  the  limestone  rock  approaches  in  general  so  near  to 
the  surface,  as  to  be  exposed  whenever  small  trees  are  blown 
down  or  the  soil  is  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  G  or  8  inches. 
Willi  respect  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  I  visited  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Manitobah,  the  Little  Saskatche- 
wan, Moss  River,  Dauphin  Lake,  and  St.  Martin's  Lake,  together 
with  the  region  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  anil  Manitobah,  always 
excepting  the  southern  shore  of  the  latter  lake,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  generally  fitted  for  settlement.  In  my  report  from  Red 
River,  dated  November  Htli,  I  have  described  more  at  length  the 
natural  features  ot  a  large  portion  of  this  region  from  practical 
information  obtained  during  a  journey  on  foot  exceeding  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  snnnnit  of  the  Riding  Moun- 
tain to  Manitobah  House,  im  Lake  Manitobah. 


GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES. 

During  an  exploration  extended  over  half  a  year,  and  em- 
bracing a  very  wide  area  of  coimiry,  numerous  rock  specimens 
and  specimens  of  organic  remains,  have  been  collected.  Most 
of  these  were  brought  to  the  Red  River  settlements  at  too  late 
a  period  to  admit  of  their  l)eing  taken  to  St.  Paul  bt'fore  the 
spring  of  ISolt.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  collection  I 
have  made  is  still  at  Reil  River.  I  .shall,  therefore,  confine 
myself,  at  present,  lo  a  very  general  outline  of  the  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  country. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  ol  the  dif- 
fertMii  formation-',  from  Red  River  to  the  Soinh  Branch,  and 
from  the  -lOlh  parallel  to  the  main  Saskatchewan,  is  their  imdis- 
turbed  and  horizontal  condition.  With  two  or  three  exceptions 
to  be  noticed  hereafter,  no  appearance  of  local  disturbance 
was  observed  throughout  the  whole  region  Iraverscil.  Th(? 
rocks  di|),  generally,  with  a  very  gentle  inclination  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west.  Sometitries  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible lo  detect  any  dip  by  the  eye,  hut  the  level  fails  to 
show  the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  horizontality.  The  re- 
sult of  very  careful  levelling  on  the  Little  Souris  failed  in  one 
instance  to  shew  any  dip.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
some  exposures  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitobah.  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  excavated  in  Silurian  formations  ;  Lake  Manitobah 
and  Winnipego-sis  partly  in  Silurian,  and  partly  in  rocks  of 
Devoni  n  age.  Fossils  were  collected  in  nuuierous  localities 
on  the  "ast  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lyjd  on  the  islands  of 
Lake  Manitobah  and  Winnipego-sis.  From  the  Saskatche- 
wan   at    the    Grand     Rapids,   to  Red    River,   exposures    of 
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Silurian  rocks  are  everywhere  numerous  on  the  west  shores 
or  the  Great  Lake.  About  forty  miles  due  south  ot  Snake 
Island,  in  Winnipego-sis  Lake,  (here  are  exposures  of  h 
li^ht  ash-cniored  shale,  exactly  similar,  in  its  lithological 
aspect,  to  those  on  the  Little  Sotiris,  and  a  small  tributary 
uf  the  Uapid  River.  They  ocnur  itt  an  altitude  of  400  to  600 
feet  above  Dauphin  Lake.  The  country  between  these  ex- 
posures and  Lake  Manitobuh,  as  wi;!!  as  in  a  direction 
south-east  to  Red  River,  is  nearly  horizonial,  and  all  rock 
exposures  seen  were  in  an  undisturbod  condition.  The  ash- 
colored  shale  is  undoubtedly  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  horizontal  beds  on  the  Liitle  Souris,  holding 
Jnoceramua  in  great  abundance,  and  of  large  size. 

On  the  Little  Souris  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  exposed  for  a  dis- 
tance uf  50  miles.  They  are  loaded  with  nodules  and  concre- 
tions, holding  abundance  oi'  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
Blue  HillsNouthiif  the  Arsiniboine  are  covered  with  the  debris  of 
this  ruck.  It  appears  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Prairie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  first  ot  the  Two  creeks  bilow  Fort  I  Uice,  affluents 
of  the  Assiniboino.  It  is  also  seen  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Rapid  River,  and  in  several  places  on  the  Qu'Appelle,  east  of 
the  Mission,  Hud  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Riding  Mountain.  In  a 
former  report  1  have  mentioned  that  brine  yielding  springs 
occur  from  Swan  River  to  La  Riviere  Sule,  a  distance  of  230 
miles.  Whether  the  sail-bearing  rocks  b.'long  to  recognized 
members  of  Devonian  age,  is  a  question  yet  undetermined  ;  but, 
as  the  whole  of  the  fossils  which  I  have  collected  will  be 
submitted,  when  they  arrive,  to  Mr.  Billings,  the  palee- 
ontologist  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  their  pre- 
cise position  will  then  be  determined.  It  is  sufficient, 
at  present,  to  slate  that  salt  springs  occur  on  the  east  flank  of 
Daupt  a  Lake,  within  10  miles  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Creta- 
ceouL  rocks  on  the  flanks  of  the  Riding  Mountain,  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  Carboniferous  group  is  totally  wanting 
in  the  region  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  exist,  between 
Lakes  Manilobah  and  Winnipego-sis,  and  the  range  of  high 
land  forming  the  eastern  water-shed  of  ihe  Assiniboine. 

On  the  Qu'Appelle,  sixteen  miles  from  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  a  greenish  colored  arenaceous  rock 
occurs,  destitute  of  fossils,  but  intersected  with  veins  of  selenite, 
and  holding  a  large  number  of  concretionary  masses.  Many 
of  these  concretions  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  are 
rxposed  in  its  banks,  where  the  Qu'Appelle  comes  from  the 
Eyebrow  Hills  and  enters  the  Great  Valley.  Many  concre- 
tions in  ihe  rooU  referred  to  were  three,  four,  and  five  feet  in 
diameter,  very  hard,  and,  when  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
portions  often  "peeled"  off  like  the  coals  of  an  onion.  The 
selenite  generally  occurs  in  fragmentary  portions  about  6  inches 
long,  but  the  veins  are  easily  traced  for  many  feet,  most  com- 
monly in  a  Vf'rtical  direction.  In  an  admirable  paper  on  the 
Cretaceous  strata  of  ihe  United  States,  by  Ihe  distinguished 
Pateontologist  of  the  New  York  State  Geological  Survey, 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  referenre  is  made  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Nicollet,  on  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  upper  Missouri. 
In  section  C  of  Mr.  Nicollet's  subdivision  of  the  rocks  of  that 
region,  the  formation  is  described  as  "a  ferruginous  sand, of  a 
yellowish  colour,  containing  mas.ses  resembling  septaria  and 
seams  of  selenite."  On  the  South  Branch,  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Ihe  "  River  that  turns,"  there  is  an  extensive  exposure 
of  a  yellowish  ferruginous  sand,  holding  septaria  and  concre- 
tions, with  seams  of  selenite.  The  rock  is  Cretaceous,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  it  is  identical  with  formation  C  oi  Mr.  Nicollet. 


If  so,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Creta- 
ceous system  ;  and  the  coal  in  situ,  noticed  in  a  former  report  as 
occurring  about  80  miles  south-west  of  the  Qu'Appelle  or 
Calling  Mission,  will  most  probably  be  of  Tertiary  age.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  fossils  collected  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  throughout  the  entire  region  explored,  will  be  amply  suffi 
cient  to  establish  the  true  punition  of  the  rock  formations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  visited.  It  is  sufficient  for  pre- 
sent purposes,  lo  mention  that  the  addition  which  has  been  made 
to  our  geological  knowledge  of  this  country  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated : 

1.  The  eastern  flanks  of  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains  as  far 
as  the  Fasquia  Hill,  form  the  fireseiit  eastern  limits  of  the  Creta- 
ceous rucks  of  this  region. 

2.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains  and  Fasquia  Hill,  to  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

3.  The  Creticeous  rocks  arc  seen  in  situ,  undisturbed  and 
nearly  horizontal,  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  400  to  600*  feet 
above  rock  of  Devonian  age,  recognized  in  situ  80  miles  lo 
the  east. 

4.  Brine  Springs,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Brine  Springs 
issuing  from  Devonian  rocks  in  situ,,  occur  within  ten  miles 
east  and  north  cast  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  Riding  Mountain. 

6.  The  Riding  Mountain  in  its  former  extension  probably 
covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  great  lakes,  from  which  it 
has  been  removed  by  denudation. 

6.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  probably  repose  on  the  brine-bearing 
rocks  of  Devonian  age  on  the  flanks  and  east  of  the  Riding 
mountain,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Fasquia  Hill. 

7.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  outcrop  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  Lignite  or  Coal  of  the  Souris  appears 
to  be  of  Tertiary  age. 

With  reference  to  the  Lignite  on  the  Little  Souris,  it  may  l)e 
here  stated,  that  a  very  careful  search  was  made  for  it  in  position, 
but  without  success.  A  cutting  into  the  bank  just  above  where 
a  fine  exposure  of  Cretaceous  rocks  occurs,  holding  Inoceramut 
from  four  to  nine  inches  in  length,  showed  no  less  than  five 
distinct  beaches,  in  each  of  which  numerous  water  worn  masses 
of  Lignite  from  three  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter  were  discov- 
ercd.  In  several  places  the  accumulation  of  lignite  boulders  was 
verv  extensive,  and  might  become  of  economic  value.  But  in 
no  instance  was  the  Lignite  observed  in  place  on  the  Souris. 
The  boulders  were  generally  found  in  a  highly  ferruginous  sand ; 
when  burned  they  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous  odour,  showinii 
ihe  presence  of  iron  pyrites.  The  "  grain"  of  the  wood  could 
be  perceived  with  the  greatest  ease  when  large  masses  were 
broken  open,  and  not  unfrequently  particles  and  strings  of  amber 
were  found  in  the  interior.  The  specimens  I  have  brought  to 
Toronto  have  cracked  on  becoming  dry  in  many  directions; 
they  will,  however,  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  singular 
accumulation  of  boulder  lignite  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Souris. 

Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  my  collection  of 
fossils,  illustrating  the  rock  formations  of  the  country  to  Sir 
William  Logan  and  Mr.  Billings,  I  refrain  from  giving  expression 

•  Tlic  section  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  the  Riding  Mountain  WM  on  the  aide  of 
A  t,'""y  200  ff«'  deep.  The  exposure  was  traced  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bot- 
tom uf  the  gully  ix  about  400  fuet  above  Dauphin  LiJie,  and  420  feet  abore  tha 
lait  exposure  of  limestone  seen  on  Moss  KiTer. 
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to  any  further  views  respecting  the  ideological  features  of  the 
region  exploreil.  I  think  I  am  in  possession  of  sufficient  mnto- 
riiils  npon  which  a  tolerably  accurate  geological  ma|>  of  the 
country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan can  l)c  consirncted.  But  as  this  is  a  work  involving 
much  cautious  cmjuiry,  and  the  co-opornton  of  gentlemen 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fossils  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
some  months  must  elapse  before  a  geological  map  can  be  pre- 
pflre<1. 


''■  ;■         CLIMATE. 

In  a  communication,  dated  2nd  February,  "  On  the  Qu'Appelle 
orCalling  River  Valley,"  I  introduced  some  remarks  on  the  climate 
or  rather  seasons  of  the  South  Branch,  in  comparison  with  the 
North  Branch  at  the  Forks  and  Fort  a  la  Corne.  The  impression 
conveyed  by  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  these  far  separate  I 
parti  of  the  country  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  peiiud  of  flower- 
ing and  of  ripening  fruit  on  the  South  Brunch  at  the  Elbow  was 
two  or  three  wecks'in  advance  of  similar  periods  on  the  North 
Branch.  The  vegetable  productions  in  ihe  gardens  attached  to 
Fort  k  la  Corne,  with  a  brief  notice  of  ihf  periods  of  planting 
and  gathering  will  show  that  the  climalic  adaptation  of  the  North 
Branch  near  the  Grand  Forks  is  not  of  a  character  unfav.irable 
to  agricultural  operations.  As  this  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance I  have  ventured  to  introduce  some  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  the  Fort,  which  are  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

On  the  7th  August,  in  the  garden  attached  to  Fort  a  la  Corne 
(about  18  miles  below  the  Grand  Forks)  potatoes  were  in  flower, 
and  the  tubers  of  early  varieties  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  Cab- 
bages were  well  formed.  Beet  roots  and  carrots  quite  ready  fur 
the  kitchen.  Indian  corn  in  silk,  from  seed  which  was  grown 
in  the  garden  last  year.     Peas  ready  for  gatliering. 

No  disease  lias  yet  been  noticed  in  the  potatoes;  and  the 
grasshoppers,  that  scourge  of  the  country  south  of  the  Touch- 
wood Hills,  have  not  made  their  appearance  at  Fort  a  la  Corne, 
r,  In  the  garden  attache<l  to  the  Nepowcen  Mission,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd  (a  zealous  missionary  of  native 
origin),  all  the  vegetables  gave  promise  of  fiiir  and  remunerative 
crops.  The  potatoes  were  superb ;  turnips,  both  Swedes  and 
white,  remarkably  flue  ;  Indian  corn,  from  seed  grown  on  the 
s|X)t  last  year,  in  silk  ;  wheat  rather  too  rank  in  the  stalk — it 
measured  o  ft.  3  in.  iu  length  to  the  ear,  which  was  well  formed 
but  green,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  would  ripen,  Mr. 
Budd  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  extent  of 
land  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Both  the  mission  and 
tiie  fort  arc  situated  within  th"  excavated  valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, and  arc  lot,  in  my  opinion,  so  favorably  placed  for 
farming  purposes  as  they  might  be  in  the  Valley  of  Lour  Creek. 
The  river,  however,  is  the  great  highway,  and,  during  the 
season,  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  sturgeon. 


Extraclafrotn  the  Journal  at  Fort  d  la  Corne,  Saakntchewan 

River.     Lai.  53-27  ;  /on^?.  104'.S0  W. 
1861. 
Oct.  25.  Ice  made  its  appearance  in  the  river. 

1852. 
April  8.  Ici?  solid  for  the  season  of  the  year. 
,    "  12.  Ice  started. 

"  13.  Ice  drifting  and  lodging  on  the  banks. 


Ap'l.  21.  Ice  drifting  and  disappearing  along  the  hanks. 

"  22.  Garden  o|)erations  commenced. 
May  14.  First  sturgeon  caught  •    ,  ' 

"  24.  Planted  pi 'atoes.  „     ,^     .,  ,        , 

Oct.  11.  Finished  taking  up  potatoes.  \       ,  ,„,:^ 

"  25.  Fishing  season  ended.  ^  ^ 

"  26.  Snow.  ■    ,*    ;        .       , 

Nov.   3.  Ice  floating  in  the  river.  '_        .^ 

1854. 
Apr.  14.  River  broke  up.     On  the  16th  nearly  clear  of  ice. 

"  28    Garden  operations  commenced. 
May   1.  First  sturgeon  caught. 
"     8.  Preparing  potato  fields.     . , 

"  13.  Potato  planting.  ,    ',^^  ,, 

Oct.    2.  Gathered  turnips.    '\        ,  ....    , 

"     3.  Taking  up  carrots. 
"  10.  Commenced  taking  up  potatoes  at   the  mission    (190 

kegs),  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages — large  and  gmid. 
"  11.  Cabbages  taken  up. 

1855.  '    7' 

May  24.  Turnips  sown.  .^  .        ,      . 

.Sep.  12.  Hard  frost  over  night. 

"  27.  Tookuppotatoes— poor  crop,  much  destroyed  by  grubs. 
"  29.  Hard  frost.     .\  little  ice  seen  at  the  gates. 
Oct.    1.   Women  digging  potatoes. 

"     2.  Do.  do.  do.  ,         i 

"     3.  Taking  up  turnips.  '  .       , 

"  22.  Ice  on  the  edges  of  river. 
185G. 
April  2.  Hard  frost  last  night. 
"    4.  Water  making  its  appearance  on  the  edges  of  the  river. 
"     7.  Froze  hard  last  night. 
"     9.  Ice  made  a  start. 
"  17.   Ice  drifting. 

•'  23.  Fall  of  snow  during  the  night.  ',        . 

"  23.  Nets  set.     One  sturgeon  caught.  . 

"  26.  Hard  frost. 
Mb}    2.  Garden  operations  commenced. 
"  10.  Storm  of  snow. 
"  12.  Planted  potatoes. 
"  14.  Sowed  Swedes. 
Sep.  16.  Slight  frost  last  night. 
Oct.    2.  Commenced  taking  up  potatoes. 
"  22.  Hard  frost  dnring  night. 
"  23.  Severe  frost  during  night. 
"  26.  Snow  in  n=ght. 
Nov.ll.  River  full  of  Ice. 

1857. 
April  9.  Water  appearing  on   the  edges  of  the  river.      Snow 
shoes  required  everywhere. 
"  16.  Ice  started  to-day. 

"  24.  Snowed  without  intermission  the'  whole  day. 
May    3.  Ice  drifting  all  last  night. 
"     5.  River  full  of  ice. 
"  12.  Planted  potatoes  and  onions. 
"  20.  Planting  potatoes.     Three  sturgeons  caught. 
June  2.  Hard  (rost  last  night. 

"  30.  Starvation   is  staring  the   people   in   the  face.     Have 
raught  no  sturgeon  for  some  time  back.* 

*  A  coiniiKin  record  in  tbo  journals  at  tlie  diCForent  potto  in  '(upcrt'a  Land. 
The  cause  must  be  referred  to  the  tiabits  of  tbe  people,  their  oorupalloa,  Ao,,  and 
not  to  tbe  capabililiei  of  the  country. — S,  Y.  U. 


IMN, 

Al»r,tll,  ti>«<  (IrifllnK.     lisrgo  quantities  of  ice  on  the  banks. 

M)»y.   I.  (1|i<nriiiK  up  of  north  garden. 

"    7i  l'r«>|inrlti|(  potato  ground.    First  sturgeon  caught. 

'*  III.  I'lniited  potatoes. 

17.  NIImIiI  All  of  snow. 

10.  Witiil  Ooin  N.  and  cold.    Think  we  are  going  to  have 
n  second  winter. 


tt 


III  tllH  npiieral  Report  of  the  Expedition  which  is  already 
Wfll  IMtvniKml,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  not 
Mlily  ttin  titpoKrapliiaal  and  geological  features  of  the  country 
ill  iIkIhII,  lillt  also  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes 
Willi  wlioiii  we  came  in  contact ;  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
lliw  Missloiiary  Htations ;  the  Forts  and  Posts  of  the  Honble. 
Hllllstili's  hay  Company  :  the  character  and  influence  of  the  Fur 
irwIn  I  f lid  lilitiiry  and  progress  of  the  devastating  host  of  grass- 
lMip|l»<t'S  wlili'li  we  traced  for  more  than  600  miles  in  the  prairie 
ri'Mioii)  ku,  kv.  lie. 

I  Imvi'  liiii*<li  pleasure  in  having  this  opportunity  of  expnttHiiig 
my  WHl'im'Sl  thanks  to  Sir  George  Simpson,  not  only  for  the 
ll'Hi'l'S  i(f  llitroduotion  with  which  he  favoured  me  to  the  offioi-rs 
))l  tlifi  lliiiihte.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service  in  Kupert's 
I.HIIil)  lull  nisii  for  his  personal  efforts  when  at  Fort  Garry,  to 
ft»«'llllati<  ill!"  progress  of  the  expedition  by  every  means  in  his 
|it»W(«r.  Tli»  assistance  rendered  by  Sir  George  Simpson  was  of 
i\m  Mr«HlPlt  use  to  ine,  and  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in 
wlli«ll  l(  wan  i^ranted  increases  my  indebtedness  to  him. 

fmu  llie  offlcerflof  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service 
id  vhttrgn  of  (he  different  posts,  I  received  without  any  exception, 


kind  attention  and  valuable  assistance.  To  Mr.  McTavish, 
Chief  Factor,  in  charge  of  Fort  Garry,  Mr.  Lily  of  the  Stone 
Fort,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Chief  Foctor,  then  in  charge  of  Fort  Alexan- 
ander,  Mr.  McKenzic  of  Manitohah  Mouse,  Mr.  McKenzie  of 
Pembina ;  the  gentlemen  in  temporary  charge  at  the  Touchwood 
Hills,  Fort  Ellice,  Fort  Felly,  Fort  k  la  Come,  and  Cumberland 
House, — I  beg  to  express  my  grateful  thanks.  I  shall  elsewhere 
have  an  opportunity  of  recording  many  friendly  acts,  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  preliminary  report. 

The  aggregate  distance  travelled  by  the  Expedition  in  the 
region  marked  out  for  exploration,  was  as  follows  : 

On  horseback  2392  miles. 

In  small  canoes  1263      " 

In  freighters' boat    686      " 

On  foot Ill      •' 

Aggregate  distance 4451  miles. 

In  journeying  to  lied  Kiver,  where  the  exploration  com- 
menced, the  route  followed  was  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
to  Detroit ;  thence  by  steamboat  to  the  Grand  Portage,  Lake 
Superinr.  From  Grand  Portage  the  voyage  to  Red  River  was 
made  in  north  canoes,  a  distance  of  636  miles.  Returning,  we 
travelled  in  dog  carioles  from  Fort  Gany  to  Crow  Wing,  a  dis- 
tance of  410  miles,  by  the  winter  road  ;  thence  by  stage  to  La 
Crosse,  on  tlic  Mississippi ;  and  from  La  Crosse  to  Toronto  by 

rail. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  Y.  lUND. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Alleyn,  M.P.P., 
Provincial  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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FORT  GARRY  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF   THE  LITTLE  SOURIS   RIVER.— THE  MOUTH  OF   THE  LITTLE    SOURIS 

TO  THE  BOUNDARY  LINE. 


2%e  Start—Supplies— Prairie  Ridges— The  Big  Ridge— 
Pigton  Traps — Stony  Mountain — Birds — Saline  Efflores- 
cenre — Character  of  the  Big  Ridge — The  Assiniboine — 
Grasshoppers — Ojibway  encampment — Archdeacon  Cochrane 
—Prairie  Portage— Cliff  Swallow— Thunder  Storms— 
Ojibways  —  The  Bad  Woods — Assiniboine  Forest — River — 
Rabbits — Sandy  Hills  of  the  Assinibuine — Latitude — Dimen- 
sions of  Valley — Varia'ion  of  Compass — Sand  Dunes — 
Aspect  of  Country  —  Hail  storm  —  Balsam  Spruce  —  Pine 
Creek — The  Little  Souris— Grasshoppers  —  Fish — Sioux — 
Cretaceous  Rocks — Blue  Hills — Pembina  River — Bacltfat 
Lakes — Vast  Prairie — Prairie  Fires — Horizontal  Rocks — 
Inoceramus — Guelder  Rose — Lignite— Ancient  Lake  beaches 
— Sand  Dunes — Oak  Lake — Souris  ISanJ  Hills  —  Night- 
hawk — Bog  Iron  Ore — Floods  in  1852— Grasshoppers,  Infi- 
nite mttUitudc  of— Appearance  of  the  Sky,  of  Prairie — Little 
Souris  Valley — Dracks — Turtle  Moimtain — Sioux— Charac- 
ter of  Prairie — Souri*  Lakes — Boulders — Mandan  Village — 
Character  of  the  Souris  south  if  the  49th  parallel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  June,  1S58,  the  Halt-breeds  en- 
gaged for  the  Expedition  into  the  Prairie  country  west  of  Red 
River,  assembled  at  our  temporary  quarters  in  the  Settlement, 
and  began  at  once  to  load  five  Red  River  carts  and  a  waggon 
of  American  manufacture,  with  two  canoes,  camp  equipage, 
instruments,  and  provisions  for  it  three  months  journey.  At 
noon  the  start  was  made,  and  the  train  proceeded  to  Fort  Garry,* 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  flour  and 
peinicaii.  We  camped  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Fort  and 
took  an  inventory  of  our  baggage,  and  made  such  regulations 
and  arrangements  as  are  considered  necessary  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  journey  through  a  country  partly  inhab- 
ited by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and  not  always  affording  a 
supply  of  food  even  to  skilled  hunters. 

The  whole  party  consisted  of  thirteen  individuals  besides 
myself,  namely :  Mr.  Dickinson,  Surveyor ;  Mr.  Fleming, 
Assistant  Surveyor;  Mr.  Hime,  Photographer  and  Assistant 
Surveyor ;  six  Cree  half-breeds,  a  native  of  Red  River  of 
Scotch  descent,  one  Blackfoot  half-brced,  one  Ojibway  half- 
breed,  and  one  French  Canadian.     Our  provisions  consisted  of 


♦  "Tlie  mean  of  five  obwrTatioDs  at  Upper  Fort  (larry,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
AMiniboine,  fur  latitude,  Ihrco  meridian  by  altitude  of  the  Sun  and  two  by 
Poluris,  gave  for  the  latiudo  49°  88'  24".  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  waa  attached  to 
Major  I,ong'«  expedition  in  1823,  made  it  19"  8S'  85',  but  acconling  in  n  record 
ID  the  |XM«*raioa  of  one  of  the  offioors  of  the  Fort,  Lefroy  placed  It  io  latitude 
iV  68'."    Owen'i  Oeologloal  Survey  of  Wiicouun,  Iowa,  and  Minneaola,  p.  180. 


one  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  four  hundred  pounds  of  pemican, 
one  thousand  rations  of  Crimean  vegetables,  a  sheep,  three 
hams,  and  tea  for  three  months,  with  a  few  luxuries,  such  as 
pickles,  chocolate,  a  gallon  of  port  wine,  and  one  gallon  of 
brandy.  Each  cart  was  Inaded  with  about  450  lbs.  weight, 
and  the  waggon  with  double  that  amount.  The  canoes  of 
birch  bark,  18  feet  long,  weighed  ISO  lbs.  each.  At  the  White 
Horse  Plains,  22  miles  from  Fort  Garry,  we  purchased  an  ox 
to  serve  as  a  dernier  resort  in  case  we  should  nnt  meet  with 
buffalo;  and  at  Prairie  Portage,  the  last  settlement  on  the 
Assiniboine,  I  engaged  the  services  of  an  old  hunter  of  Cree 
origin,  who  had  been  from  his  youth  familiar  with  Indian  habits 
and  stratagems.  This  addition  increased  the  party  and  mate- 
rial, before  we  left  the  last  settlement,  to  fifteen  men,  fifteen 
horses,  six  Red  River  carts,  one  waggon,  and  one  ox. 

Leaving  our  camp  early  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  we 
ascertained  by  levelling  the  altitude  of  an  ancient  lake  ridge, 
near  to  St.  James'  Church,  to  be  eleven  feet  above  the  prairie 
at  Fort  Garry,  and  about  two  miles  from  it.  These  ridges  are 
common  in  the  prairies  of  Red  River,  and  do  nut  necessarily 
point  to  an  ancient  lake  margin.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
them  were  formed  under  water.  They  may  be  traced  for 
many  miles,  but  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  general  rise  of  the 
prairie. 

The  ancient  boundaries  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  when  its  waters 
were  about  90  feet  above  their  present  altitude  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  country  now  covered  by  Lakes  Manitobah, 
Winnipego-sis,  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  intervening  low  land, 
is  well  defined  in  one  direction  by  the  Big  Ridge,  which  on 
one  side  or  another  of  Red  Kiver  is  easily  traced  for  more  than 
three  hundred  miles;  it  is  shown  on  the  map.  On  arriving 
at  St.  James'  Church,  we  separated  into  two  divisions,  Mr. 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Hime,  with  the  carts  and  waggon,  proceedin<; 
to  Lane's  Post  on  the  Assiniboine,  22  miles  from  Fort  Garry, 
while  Mr.  Dickinson  and  myself,  with  two  half-breeds,  struck 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  the  prairie  to  Stony  Moun- 
tain, and  thence  to  the  Big  Ridge,  having  arranged  to  meet  at 
Prairie  Portage. 

In  a  wheat  field  opposite  St.  James'  Church  were  several 
pigeon  traps,  constructed  of  nets  20  feet  long  by  15  broad, 
stretched  upon  a  frame  ;  one  side  was  propped  up  by  a  pole  8 
feet  long,  so  that  when  the  birds  passed  under  the  net  to  pick 
up  the  grain  strewed  beneath,  a  man  or  boy  concealed  by  the 
fence  withdrew  the  prop  by  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  the 
falling  net  sometimes  succeeded  in  entrapping  a  score  or  more 
of  pigeons  at  one  fall.     Near  the  net  some  dead   trees  are 
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placed  for  the  pigeoni  to  perch  on,  and  sometimns  8tufleil  birdx 
are  used  as  decoys  to  attract  passing  Hocks. 

In  pursuing  our  course  to  Stony  Mountain  we  endeav- 
oured to  follow  the  ridge  before  alluded  to,  but  after  tracing  it 
for  several  miles  it  became  imperceptibly  blended  with  the 
level  prairie  Several  ridges  were  crossed  after  we  lost  the 
first,  but  in  all  casen  they  died  tiway  after  having  preserved 
their  rounded  form  (or  two  or  three  miles.  Stony  Moun- 
tain is  a  Limestone  island  of  Silurian  age,  (?)  having  escaped 
the  denuding  forces  which  excavated  Ked  Uiver  valley.  It 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  it^^  highest  ptiint  i« 
66  feet  above  the  prairie  level,  florizontal  layers  of  Litne- 
•tone,  holding  very  few  and  obscure  fossils,  project  on  itn 
western  clilF-like  sides.  Its  eastern  side  is  gently  sloping,  and 
•ome  ten  feet  from  the  summit  the  remains  of  an  ancient  lake 
beach  is  well  preserved.  Viewed  from  -.x  distance  Stony 
Mountain  requires  little  effort  of  the  iniiigination  to  recall  the 
time  when  the  shallow  waters  of  a  former  extension  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  washed  the  beach  on  its  flank,  or  threw  up  iis  they 
gradually  receded,  ridge  after  ridge  over  its  level  floor,  where 
now  are  to  be  found  wide  and  beautiful  prairies,  covered  with 
a  rioh  profusion  of  long  grass. 

Leaving  the  Stony  Mountain  our  course  lay  westerly  through 
a  wet  prairie  to  the  Uig  Ridge.  Gray  cranes,  clucks,  and 
plover  were  numerous  on  the  mitishy  tracts,  and  in  every  Utile 
bluff*  of  aspen  or  willow  the  beautiful  nee  birds  were  .seen  or 
heard.  Where  we  camped  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  near  the 
the  fool  of  the  Big  Ridge,  bittern,  grackle,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  duck  flew  to  and  fro  in  alarm  at  our  invasion  of  their 
retreats.  On  the  flank  of  the  Big  Ridge  the  Cinnamon  or 
aolitary  thrush  was  noticed ;  but  most  common  of  all  was  the 
Tyrant  flycatcher,  who  endeavoured  to  hold  undisputed  .i»way 
over  the  bluff  he  had  selected  as  his  home.  Near  and  west  of 
Slony  Mountain  many  small  barren  areas  occur  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence.  They  may  be  traced  to  the  Assiniboine 
and  beyond  that  river  in  a  direction  nearly  due  ^^l)uth  to  la 
Riv^ire  Sale,  and  the  49lh  parallel.  These  saline  deposits  are 
Important,  as  they  in  all  probability  serve,  as  will  he  shown 
hereafter,  to  denote  the  presence  of  salt  bearing  rocks  beneath 
them,  similar  to  those  from  which  the  salt  springs  of  Swan 
River,  frianitubah  Lake,  and  La  Riviere  Sale  i>sue. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  wv  a.scemled  the  Big 
Uidge.  Its  elevation  above  the  Prairie  is  about  60  feet ;  on 
its  south  side  it  slopes  gently  to  the  Prairie  level,  on  its  north 
side  IS  a  Plateau  well  wooded  with  aspens.  The  view  from  its 
summit  extends  far  and  wide  over  the  Assiniboine  i'rairies. 
On  the  south  flank,  and  skirting  its  base,  are  groves  of  as|HMi  and 
balsam  poplar,  with  scattered  oak  trecM  and  willow  bushes. 
The  pasturage  in  the  open  glades  is  of  the  first  quality.  The 
ridge  i.s  quite  level  and  about  80  to  100  feet  broad,  destitute  of 
trees,  slightly  arched  and  composed  (jf  gravel  formicg  an  ex- 
cellent r  lid.  Here  and  there  it  is  cut  by  nvulets  draining  the 
marshes  in  ttie  Plateau  on  iim  northern  side.  .As  it  approaches 
Prairie  Portage  it.t  apparent  elevation  diminishes,  until  at  the 
Portage  River  it  Im  no  longer  discernible.  Wt  traced  it  for  a 
dist.MK  ol  70  miles.  It  will  be  mentioned  further  on  that  thisi 
riilge,  iir  one  formed  at  the  same  period,  is  again  s<,'eii  west  of 
Manilobali  Lake,  near  the  Hudson  Ray  Company's  Post,  Ma- 
nitoba! House.  I;  coiitinues  to  preserve  there  the  same  cha- 
racters of  liorizomality,  uniform  outline,  gravelly  formation  and 
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admirable  suitability  for  the  purposed  of  a  road  which  hava 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  its  extension  north  of  the  Asai- 
boine  and  east  of  Red  River.  For  many  miles,  tics  for  a  Rail- 
way might  be  laid  upon  it  without  a  pebble  being  removed, 
and  the  only  breaks  in  its  continuity  occur  where  stream* 
from  the  Plateau  and  higher  grounds  in  the  rear  have  forced  a 
passage  through  it.  It  follows,  however,  the  south  and  western 
contour  of  l.iakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah,  and  passes  through 
a  country  not  likely  to  lie  first  selected  by  a  large  body  of  set- 
tlers. It  is  important,  in  so  far  that  it  forms  the  boundary 
of  land  of  the  first  quality  which  occupies  the  low  Prairie 
Valleys  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  River.  8ounHingi  in  Lake 
Manitobah  showed  such  a  uniform  depth  of  eighteen  feet  for  a 
distance  exceeding  60  miles  alonu' its  southeastern  coast  that,  if 
its  bed  were  exposed,  it  is  probable  that  it  would,  in  procnsi 
of  time,  also  become  a  rich  and  extensive  prairie  country, 
with  its  present  beach,  distinctly  visible  as  its  old  boundary. 
Indeed,  the  aspect  of  this  drained  country  for  several  miles 
beyond  thi  Big  Ridge,  Imth  on  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  River, 
is  similar  to  the  undrained  marshes,  ridges  and  bogs  which 
exist  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Manitobah,  and  points  to  a  very 
gradual  but  constant  draining  of  this  region. 

We  reached  Prairie  Portage  in  the  evening,  where  we  join- 
ed the  main  party.  The  .Assiniboine  at  Lane's  Post  (June  16lh) 
is  120  teei  broad  ;  its  turbid  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  A  few  miles  west  of  Lane's  Post, 
the  saline  efflorescence  before  noticed  as  occurring  in  patches 
on  the  prairies  and  forming  small  barren  areas,  is  no  more  to 
be  seen ;  if  consists  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  snlphate  of 
magnesia,  with  a  little  chloride  of  calcium. 

Grasshoppers  were  first  observed  at  Lane's  Post  this  year, 
they  were  the  brood  from  the  eggs  deposited  by  a  swarm 
which  alighted  on  the  White  Horse  Plains  in  Septembi'r  last. 
At  Prairie  Portage  we  found  an  Ojibway  encampment  in  which 
were  some  of  the  refractory  personages  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  humane  and  unceasing  efforts  of  Archdeacon  Co- 
chrane to  ciiristianize  them.  Among  the  various  methods  tried 
by  the  Archdeacon  to  induce  them  to  settle  and  farm,  the  first 
preliminary  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  wild  Indians, 
that  ol  presenting  the  most  docile  with  an  ox  and  plough  and 
teaching  them  to  use  it,  was  the  least  successful.  At  ihe 
first  good  opportunity,  or  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  the  ox  and 
plough  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  very  much  less 
than  it  cost.  A  promise  to  add  another  ox  at  the  end  of  a  year 
if  the  first  gift  was  faithfully  preserved  was  of  no  avail, — the 
charms  of  the  buffalo  plains  were  too  tempting  or  the  seduction 
of  gambling  too  pow  erfnl  to  he  withstoo«l,  notwithstanding  the 
most  solemn  heathen  promises.  The  school,  however,  gives 
belter  hope,  and  no  doubt  the  rising  general!  n,  both  Indian 
end  half-breed  at  Prairie  Portage,  will  Ibrm  a  thriving,  indus- 
trious and  christian  community. 

Prairie  Portage  is  very  delightfully  situated  65  miles  west 
of  Fort  Garry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine.  The  prairie 
here  is  of  the  richest  description,  towards  the  north  and 
east,  boundless  to  the  eye.  The  river  hank  is  fringed  with 
fine  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  ash  leaved  maple ;  on  the  south  side  is 
a  forest  from  three  to  six  miles  deep ;  the  river  abonnils  in 
sturgeon  and  gold  eyes,  and,  within  18  miles,  there  is  a  splendid 
fishing  station  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Manitobah,  where  the  Por- 
tage people  lake  vast  numbers  of  white  fish  every  fall.  The 
old  water  course  of  the  Assiniboine,  near  the  Portage,  miw  u 
long  narrow  lake,  fringed  with  tall  reeds,  teems  with  wild 
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fdWl  HMtl  Krnnkln,  nmntiK  which  we  frequently  noticed  and  pro- 
I'tirt'd  «|H<(iliiiPtiM  of  thi>  yi'llow-lii'ttiled  blackbird, 

I'mldn  l*iitln«c  will  bocomc  an  important  (jetllcmfinl,  not  only 
MM  Ni'i'iiiKll  of  llin  vimt  I'Xliint  of  fertile  country  which  BurrouiidM 
II,  ImH  heeiiiiNtt  it  liex  in  the  trick  of  the  biillulo  hunlcrj)  pro- 
•'I'fidlliM  til  lliii  (iriind  Coleau  und  the  South  llrunch  by  way  of 
Ihc  NiMirU  lllver.  It  in  nlno  near  U>  the  forlile  country  unwatt- red 
li,y  White  Mild  Hlviir,  and  the  road  to  the  south  wewlcrn  (Innks  of 
llm  Hilling  Miinntaiii  panHcuby  the  I'ortagc.  Thecurreiil  ofthe 
HVl'^  Ik  very  linifoiin  here,  careful  levelling'  showed  that  it  lull 
if'ifi,  IMi'Imh  II  mile  ;  lift  i«|M!e(l  Im  two  iiiilcH  an  hour.  The  cliH' 
fcrtidliiw  (hirumlo  fulmi)  had  built  it»  ne»ts  in  f,'reai  numbers 
11(1  (he  Imiikn  of  the  river,  which  arc  about  1(5  feet  above  the 
ImU'I  III  the  water;  I  coimlcd  no  les«  ihaii  ihirleeii  griiupw  of 
lIlMlr  iienlfi  within  a  diHtiince  ol  live  miles,  whcri  drifiin>{  down 
III  M  I'Hiliic.  'I'he  eliir  Hwallow  was  alti'iwards  ween  in  great 
lIlllllhei'K  III)  the  Little  .Sourif.,  the  South  Uraiich  of  the  iSaskat- 
I'llt'Willl,  mid  the  (lu'Appelle  Kiver. 

Ill"  lint  iif  II  "crien  of  ihimder  storms  which  la-^ted  (or  some 
WMi'k*  vlniled  UK  ihU  aflernonn  (|7lh).  The  warm  rain  fell  in 
(iiKi'llt*  and  (li(imli>;hly  wet  all  who  were  exposed.  Pigeon? 
Wt'le  ll.Villg  III  va'«t  niiinberfi  across*  llie  Assiniboiae,  and  the 
lilrtl'k  lern  Wiih  niimeroim  in  the  prairies  near  the  selllcment. 
Id  dim't'liilinn  llie  river  Cor  a  few  miles  to  inspect  its  banks,  we 
hilil  iiei'iiKliiji  III  paiiH  by  a  iish  weir  where  a  number  of  Ojib- 
Wiiy*  liimi  (he  eainp  near  the  Portage  wen^  watihing  with 
•|ii'iil»  III  llielr  hiindx  for  sturgeon.  'I'hey  took  no  notice  ol  us 
II*  Wi'  pMKKi'd,  lieiii«  too  busily  engaged,  but  on  our  return  to 
(llM  i<iiiMiiMptiien(  we  found  them  wailing  with  fiNli  to  barter  for 
liilirtDiiii  lid  lea.  We  made  them  a  few  trifling  presents,  and, 
liy  Wiiy  iif  ri't'imipense,  siisluincd  during  the  night  the  loss 
III  II  line  ehi'i'te,  which  idler  curiously  ('yein^  during  su|)pcr, 
(Ili'V  liiid   iiiiiile!>lly   nuked  for  a  morsel  to  taste.      They  found 

II  •'•I'l'lleiil,  no  doubt,  and  (juictly  in  the  dead  of  night,  opened 
(III'  liiwki't  III  which  it  had  been  placed  and  abstracted  it.  In 
llllllH'i  wlll'li  Indians  were  around, all  ealablt!sand  articles  they 
llll^lll  eovel  were  properly  secured,  und  the  eheesi*  proved  lobe 
OIK  Hilly  liWK  durlliK  the  exploration. 

I.HMVlliM  I'l-airie  Portane  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  we 
liiiill  IIm'  (rail  h'liding  to  the  Had  Woods,  a  name  given  to  a 
SViHiily  illnlrinl  about  3U  miles  long,  by  the  biilialo  lumi.  ..s  in 
IWft'J,  who,  In  eoliKeipieiice  of  the  (loixls  of  that  year  could  not 
(m««  III  llii'ir  eriiKoing  plnee  at  llie  (o-and  Uapids  of  the  A.ssini- 
htilHi'  liy  llie  Plain  or  Prairie  Rond.  There  were  four  hundred 
I'llfl*  III  (he  liiiiid  and  the  hunters  were  compelled  to  cut  a 
niilil  tlihili><li  Ihe  foiesi  of  simill  aspens  which  form  the  IJiul 
Wiiiiil*,  III  enable  llieiii  to  reach  Ihi^  high  Ikdlalo  Prairies. 
'I'lll*  IllliiMli-  iiecllpieil  them  several  days,  and  will  be  long 
Ifllli'llllii'reil  In  (ho  pellhMnents  in  consequeneu  of  tho  misery 
I'dliiljeil  on  Ihe  ehildrRn  and  women. 

The  Irall  lay  for  three  miles  through  a  continuation  of  the 
low   pniltii'N  of  the   Arisiniboine,  untd  a  sudden  ascent  of  20 

III  J/)  (fi'l  inlroduced  us  to  a  dilfercnt  kind  of  country,  the 
|illlli<illl  lieyiiiid  the  Hig  Uid>{e,  which  here  cro.sses  the  river, 
Mini  llillim  (he  loweM  or  (Irsl  step  of  the  Pembimi  Mountain. 
'I'lli'  |lliy»iiiil  leallirenof  thifi  boundary  to  a  great  table  land  will 
lie  lliilleed  al  lenglli  in  the  .seipiel.  The  soil  continues  poor  and 
"llll'ly  fill  several  miles,  supporling  clumps  of  aspen  with  alow 
imit  III  low  plaees.  The  view  aero.ss  the  AssiniboiiK!  reveals 
III  Ihe  ilMiiiiee  (he  llliie  Hills,  and  between  them  and  tlie  river 
In  II  vi'sl  fiiresl,  which  a  siibseipient  exploration  in  the  autumn 
olliiwi'il  (II  (')i(mlst  for  two  to  three  miles  nearest  to   ihc   Assini- 


boine,  of  oak,  elm,  ash  and  aspens,  beyond  this  limit  the  forest 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  nspeiis  of  small  growth. 

Qrasshoppers  were  observed  in  great  numbern,  and  the  first 
humming  bird  was  seen  here.  The  banks  of  the  river  showed 
recent  water  marks  twelve  feet  above  its  present  level,  willow 
and  other  tr(!es  overhanging  the  stream  being  harked  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ice  during  spring  freHhcts  at  that  elevation.  Everywhere 
rabbits  ure  numerous,  and  considerable  areas  occur  covered  with 
(lead  willows  and  young  aspens,  barked  by  these  animals  in 
Ihc  winter  about  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
height  of  the  bank  is  80  feet  above  the  valley,  denoting  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  -.ve  entered  the  Had  Woods,  and 
followed  the  road  eel  by  the  hunters  in  185:2.  The  a»p<!ns 
wi^re  much  disfigured  by  countless  numbers  of  caterpillars  re- 
sembling those  of  the  destructive  Palmer  worm.  In  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy  Hills ;  they  consist  of 
rounded  knolls  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  aspens.  Our  lati- 
tude to  day  was  ascerlaincd  to  be  49  46'  19",  the  height  of  the 
prairie  150  feet  above  the  river,  the  breadth  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  river  flowed  5680  feet,  and  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass 13  E.  After  passing  the  point  where  the  foregoing  ob- 
servrtlions  were  made,  the  trail  again  enters  tho  Bad  Woods 
and  continues  through  them  until  it  strikes  the  Sandy  Hills 
again.  These  rounded  eminences  have  all  the  appearance  of 
sand  dunes,  covered  with  short  grass  and  very  -stunted  vegeta- 
tion. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  Bad  Woods  a  noble  elk  trotted 
to  the  top  of  a  hillock  and  surveyed  the  surrounding  country  ; 
a  slight  breath  soon  carried  our  wind  as  the  hunter  was  endea- 
vouring to  approach  him,  he  raised  his  head,  snuffed  the  air 
and  bounded  off.  Another  terrible  thunderslorm  came  on  at 
sunset,  wiih  heavy  rain  and  boisterous  wind.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  for  many  mile.s  is  that  of  a  plain  sloping  gently  to 
Ihe  west,  covered  with  innumerable  mounds  or  hillocks  of 
s.ind,  scarcely  clothed  with  vegetation  ;  here  and  there  small 
lakes  or  ponds  are  found,  fringed  with  rich  verdure,  but  its 
general  character  is  that-  of  sterility.  From  the  summit  of  an 
imposing  sand-hill,  formerly  a  drifting  dune,  which  we  ascend- 
ed on  the  2 1  St,  the  country  lay  mapped  at  our  feet ;  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  north,  east  and  west,  sand  hills,  sometimes 
bare,  but  generolly  covered  with  short  grass  met  the  eye. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  hail  storm  of  unusual  violence 
caused  us  to  halt.  Tho  stones  penetrated  the  bark  of  our 
canoes  and  broke  off  the  gum.  The  grasshoppers,  which  were 
vory  numerous  just  before  the  storm  began,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, but  they  might  be  found  quietly  clinging  to  the  leaves 
of  grass  ill  anticipation  of  the  storm.  After  it  had  passed, 
tliey  re-appeared,  apparently  inundiminisliednumbers,although 
every  member  of  the  party,  crouching  for  shelter  under  the 
carts  and  waggon,  fully  expected  the  complete  annihilation  of 
these  destructive  and  troublesome  insects.  A  singular  instinct 
enables  them  to  seek  and  find  refuge,  oven  from  a  pitiless  hail- 
storm or  a  drenching  rain.  The  same  evening  a  thunderstorm 
again  visited  us,  but  the  sun  set  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with  a 
brilliant  rainbow  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  east. 
The  Cinnamon  thrush  is  not  uncommon  among  the  sandy  hills, 
we  saw  several  during  the  day.  The  next  day  we  reached  the 
pines,  for  which  we  had  been  anxiously  looking,  but  to  our  dis- 
appointment they  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  balsam  spruce 
in  scattered  clump.s.  Another  thunderstorm  this  evening. 
On  the  23rd  we  passed  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  through 
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a  country  of  land  riilgei,  until  we  rrached  Plnn  Creek  Here 
the  Sand  Hills  are  iil)^oluiely  bare,  and  in  fart  dril'iini;  diini's. 
Sending  the  main  party  in  aijviince,  Mr.  Dickinson  nnd  I  xct 
out  to  examine  the  valley  of  thi-  A»»iniboinc  where  I'ineCrei-k 
diiembogues.  The  itnnd  dunes  wen*  seen  reposini;  on  the 
prairie  level,  about  150  to  180  feel  u'love  the  river.  In  ero^-ini; 
the  couniry  to  regain  the  earts,  our  cour.«e  lay  acroov  ii  broad 
area  of  drifting  sand  beaulifully  riiiple-inarked,  willi  hrre  and 
thert*  numbers  of  ihe  bleached  honeji  of  bullMlo  proiriidiiii;  from 
the  west  sides  of  ihe  dunes,  lueinorials  pmtmbly  ol  former 
scenes  of  slaughter  in  buffalo  |H)uiids  similar  in  ihcisc  wlncli 
we  witnessed  some  weeks  ultcrwards  at  tin'  Sandy  Hills  on 
Ihe  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Ihe  progress  of  ihe 
dunes  is  very  marki  >  ,  old  hillueks  pariiallv  coven-d  wiih  her 
bage  arc  gradually  drafted  by  the  pii-vuiling  weslerly  wind  to 
form  a  new  one.  Sometimes  the  area  of  pmv  snml  v\'as  a  mile 
across,  but  generally  not  more  ihuii  half  that  ilistanee.  The 
largest  expanse  we  saw  was  near  the  inomh  of  I'ino  Creek,  it 
is  culled  by  the  Indians  "the  Devil's  Hills,"  and  a  more  dreary, 
parched-looking  re^fion  could  scarcely  be  imaf^incd. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  ihe  Litilc  .Sonris  River  on  the  24th, 
and  made  preparations  to  cross  the  Assiniboineal  tliisp.ijnt.  The 
distance  travelled  through  the  Sandy  Hills  was  about  48  miles, 
their  breadth  doe.s  not  exceed  ten  rnile^.  .\i  thi-  mouth  ol  tlit- 
Souris  the  grasshoppers  were  in  countless  nuinlx'rs  and  so  vo- 
racious as  to  attack  and  destroy  every  article  of  cloihint,'  Icrt 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  grass.  Saddles,  j,'irths,  Icaila-r  bags 
and  clothing  of  any  description  were  ealen  without  ilisiinciion. 
Ten  minutes  sufficed  them,  as  our  half-breeds  found  lu  ihcr 
cost,  to  destroy  three  pair  of  Woollen  trousers  which  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  on  the  gra-is.  The  only  way  to  protect  our 
property  from  the  depredators  was  to  pile  ii  on  the  waggon 
and  carts  out  of  reach.  There  were  two  distinct  broods  of 
grasshoppers,  one  with  wings  not  yet  formed,  .vbich  had  been 
hatched  on  the  spot,  the  other  full-j(rown,  invader?*  from  the 
prairies  south  of  ihe  Assiniboine.  We  noticed  here  to-davthe 
first  flight  of  these  insects  which  afterwards  were  witnessed  on 
a  scale  of  alarming  magnitude,  giving  rise  in  their  passage 
through  the  air  to  optical  phenomena  of  very  rare  ami  beautiful 
descriptions.  As  we  cautiously  approached  the  bank  of  ihc 
river  opposite  the  raouth  of  the  Little  Souris  on  the  look-out 
for  Sioux  Indians,  some  jumping  deer  and  a  female  elk  were 
observed  gambolling  in  the  river.  A  shot  noin  a  Minie  ri/le 
dispersed  them  and  started  fmm  their  lair  two  wolve.'*  who 
were  watching  the  deer,  patiently  waiting  for  an  opporluiiiiy 
to  surprise  them. 

The  volume  of  water  in  both  river.-i  was  carcfiillv  measured  at 
the  point  of  junction.  The  Assiniboine  was.  lound  to  be  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  with  a  mean  depeh  of  six  tcci,  and 
a  current  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  per  hour.  Tiie  Little  Souris 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  broad,  two  feel  four  inches 
mean  depth,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour. 
Observing  numbers  of  fish  rising  at  grasshoppers  in  the  Souris 
we  stretched  a  gill  net  across  the  month  of  the  river  and  succeeded 
in  taking  pickerel,  goldeyes  and  buckers,  the  grey  and  ili,'  red. 
In  a  second  attempt  we  caught  a  tartar,  a  huge  sturgeon  got 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  gill  net,  and  before  we  could 
land  him  he  succeeded  in  breaking  away  and  carrying  a  portion 
of  the  net  along  with  him. 

Signs  of  Sioux  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  led  to  our  keeping 
watch  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  niorning  of  the  2oth  we  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  keeping  a  sharp  look 


out.  On  the  left  bank  the  Bine  IHIli  of  the  Souris  are  visible  ten 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rilream,  and  towards  the  west  the 
Mouse  Head  Mountain  is  seen  to  ap|)ronrh  the  Grand  Rapids  of 
the  Assinilioine.  The  first  rock-cX|iosure  in  the  valley  was  observ- 
ed about  fifteen  ndles  from  the  month  of  the  Souris.  It  consisted 
of  a  very  fissile,  dark-blue  argillaceous  shale,  holding  iiunieruus 
concielioi's  containing  a  large  percenliige  of  iron,  partly  in  the 
otatc  of  carl)oiiatc  and  partly  as  the  peroxide.  Some  very  oliscurc 
tb.«sils  Were  lunnd,  with  liiignicnls  of  a  large  Lnocentiiiiis.  The 
shale  weathers  ash  while.  It  is  exposed  in  a  cliff  about  ninety 
li'ct  liigli.  The  n|i|ier  portion  of  i  he  cliff  consists  of  yellow  sand, 
superimposed  by  sandy  loam  holdnig  limestone  boulders  and 
|it>bl)les.  The  ex|><)sure  of  shale  is  seventy  feet  thick,  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  The  country  west  of  the  Soinis,  so  tiir,  is  an  open, 
treeless,  undnlaling  ]>rairie.  On  the  east  side  the  Mine  Hills 
are  very  pieturexpie,  with  their  Hanks  and  summits  wooded  with 
as|)eii.     Ilain  as  usual  ;    the  day  closed  with  a  ihuii'ler  storm. 

On  the  27th  we  arrived  at  the  weslerly  Hend.  of  the  Souris  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  lovely,  undulating  coup'.ry  ;  the  river  is  here 
tit'iy  feet  broad,  and  in  its  passage  thro'.igh  the  Jtltie  Hills  it  has 
excavateil  a  valley  fullv  four  humlred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
Kock  exposures  are  of  fretpient  ni'currcnce,  the  dip  being  3" 
south.  Fragments  and  jierfect  furms,  but  very  fragile,  of  a 
large  Inoeerainus  are  very  coiimioii.  The  feruginous  concre- 
tions ari-  disposed  in  regular  layers  and  constitute  a  marked 
feature  ol  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  this  valley.  A  continuation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Souris  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east 
towarils  IVmbiiia  River,  with  which  it  is  said  t)y  the  half-breeds 
to  interlock.  Three  lakes  visible  from  our  camp  weie  said  to 
he  the  sources  of  the  I'cmliioa  River  ;  a  little  stream  issuing  from 
the  most  westerly  of  these  is  called  Hnek-fat  rivulet,  it  flows 
info  the  Souris.  Deer  are  very  minierons  at  this  beautiful  bend 
of  die  river  ;  it  ajipears  to  be  a  favorite  waieritig  place.  The 
half-breeds  of  St.  Joseph  often  cross  it  at  lliii  benil  when  on  their 
hunting  expeditions  to  the  (irand  Colean.  It  is  nut  improbable 
that  il  will  become  a  point  of  importance  if  ever  an  emigrant 
route  should  be  established  from  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific,  via 
the  South  tiranch  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  and  from  the  great 
distance  saved  by  going  through  St.  Joseph,  instead  of  Fort 
Garry  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  yet  be  the  case. 

On  thcSOlh  we  succecdc<l  in  passing  the  IJluc  Hills,  and  enjoyed 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  one  of  the  most  snbliiue  and  grand 
s])fctacles  of  its  kind  which  it  is  possible  to  witness.  Before 
leaving  the  bust  ridge  of  the  Blue  Hills  we  suddenly  came  upon 
the  bordirs  of  a  boundless  level  prairie,  one  hundred  and  fiflv 
feel  below  us  and  of  a  rich,  dark-green  colour,  without  a  tree  or 
-'  "  '>  ■ '  •'  wiib  one  solitary  conical  hill  in  its  centre.  Here  we 
e.'([)ectc(l  t(.  find  Huifalo,  but  not  a  sign  of  any  living  creature 
could  be  deticted  with  the  aid  of  a  good  glass.  The  prairie  had 
been  burnt  last  autumn,  and  the  Buffalo  had  not  arrived  from 
the  south  or  west  to  people  this  beautiful  level  waste.  What  a 
inagnilieent  s[)ectaclc  lliis  vast  jjrairie  miisl  have  furnished  when 
the  fire  ran  over  it  before  the  strong  weal  wind  ! 

From  beyond  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Red 
River  all  ihe  prairies  were  burned  last  autumn,  avast  conflagration 
exiiiiding  for  mu-  thousand  miles  in  length  and  several  hundreds 
ill  breadth.  The  dry  season  had  so  withered  the  grass  that  the 
whole  country  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  in  flames.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Budd,  a  native  Missionary  at  the  Nepoween,  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Siuskatchewan,  told  me  that  in  whatever  direction 
he  turned  in  September  last  the  country  seemed  in  a  blaze;  we 


traced  the  fire  from  the  49th  narallel  to  the  63rd,  and  from  the 
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08th  til  the  107th  <lcf{rc(!  of  lonxitiido.     It  rxlciulnl,  no  iloiiht,  to 
the  Uucky  MouiitninN. 

A  few  niilfH  weHt  of  the  Uhio  Hilli,  heinx  niixiong  to  BMCcr- 
tain  the  dip  of  n  very  remarkable  expoNiirc  ot  ithaln  with  bnndii 
of  formninoiin  coiicretion.x,  Mr.  Dickcnuon  levelled  with  the 
HttiioHl  CHrc  nn  expngiirc  fiicinK  the  .south,  and  found  it  to  he 
perfectly  hori/.ontnl.  At  the  bnsc  of  the  cx|)0!inre,  and  on  n  level 
with  the  water's  edge  we  sncceetled  in  findin)^  a  layer  of  rock  full 
of  gigantic  Inoceranuin.  One  specimen  measured  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  it  wn'"  very  fragile,  but  the  peculiar  prisnmiic  struc- 
ture of  the  dhell  was  remarkably  well  prenervod.  On  atlernptiiig 
to  raise  it,  it  separate<l  into  thousands  of  minute  prisms  so 
characteristic  of  this  thell. 

Vast  nundiers  of  pigeons  wore  flying  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  our  friends  the  grasshoppers  wen;  everywhere  abundant. 
From  the  Bine  Hills  to  the  South  fiend  of  the  river,  rock  expo-  I 
iurcs  possessing  the  characteristics  already  noticed  oocurre<l  at 
every  bend  of  the  river.  The  firtt  specimen  of  Lignite  was  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek,  where  we  camped  on  ihe  29th. 
It  was  a  water-worn  rounded  boulder.  On  points  of  the  river 
valley  some  tine  oak,  elm,  balsam  poplar  and  aspen  are  fouu'l  fur 
the  first  twenty  miles.  The  guelder  rose  is  common,  wild  prairie 
roses  abundant,  snowberry  and  two  varieties  of  cherry  of  fretpient 
occurrence,  as  well  as  woodbine,  wild  convolvulus  and  hop. 

A  little  beyonil  Plum  or  Snake  Creek  we  found  numerous  peb- 
bles and  t)()uUler»  of  l,ifriiite,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Lignite  existed  in  situ  we  made  an  excavation  in  tiie  bank  of 
the  river  and  exposed  the  stratification  for  a  depth  of  twenty-live 
feet.  The  last  exposures  of  the  Cretaceous  shale*  were  oi)Hervcd 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  bank  where  this  trial  was  made.  A 
few  hours  labour  revealed  five  old  beaches,  probably  of  an  itdand 
lake.  These  beaches  were  com|)o3cd  of  sand  and  boulders  of 
Lignite  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  one  foot  in  diameter.  No 
fragment  of  Lignite  was  found  which  did  not  possess  a  rounded 
or  spheroidal  form  and  a  roughly  polished  or  worn  surface.  An 
abundant  supply  was  speedily  obtained  for  a  fire  which  was  soon 
made  on  the  bark  ;  a  strong  sulphurous  odour  was  emitted  from 
the  iron  pyrites  i".  the  Lignite.  The  section  exposed  the  strati- 
fication shown  in  the  wood-cut. 

Some  Ixiulders  of  Lignite  when  broken  open  exhibited  streaks 
and  small  particles  of  andier. 

Tho  low  hills  about  Snake  Creek  are  sand  duncti,  and  on 
their  sides  an  Opuntia  is  very  comnnni.  Tlie  prairie  on  the 
west  of  llu^  Souris  as  well  as  on  the  e:i>.l  is  treeless,  the  banks 
of  Snake  Creek  support  a  thin  belt  of  small  forest  trees,  such 
as  oak,  and  ash,  with  a  lew  ash-leaved  maple.  The  annual 
fires  prevent  tho  willows  and  nspensirom  eoverinjithe  country, 
which  they  undoubtedly  would  do  until  replaced  liy  other  spe- 
cies, if  not  destroyed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  root  every 
lime  the  fire  sweeps  over  them.  The  hanks  of  the  Souris  here 
are  not  more  than  40  feet  high,  with  level  prairies  on  either 
hand,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Snake  Hills.  Within  four  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  Snake  ("reek.  Oak  Luke,  several  miles  in  diam- 
eter attracted  the  hunting  portion  of  our  parly  ;  Ihey  biought 
back  some  pelicans  and  a  score  of  duck.  Thunder  storms  as 
usual  to  day  and  yesterday. 

On  the  1st  July  we  arrived  at  the  Souris  Sand  Hills,  and 
mcdo  a  section  of  the  river  hank  where  a  land  slip  occasioned 
a  fine  exposure  to  liu;  water's  edge.  The  formation  consisted 
of  blue  clay  above  tho  level  of  the  river  five  feet,  supporting 
four  (cet  of  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel,  on  which  reposed 
twelve  feet  of  sandy  loam  and  sand  to  the   prairie  level.     The 


blue  clay,  capped  by  the  ferruginous  sand  was  traced  for  a 
distance  of  3  J  miles,  and  showed  a  dip  to  the  south  of  two 
feet  in  the  mile,  the  clay  disappearing  beneath  the  water.  No 
organic  remains  of  any  description  were  found,  although  a 
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careful  search  was  made.  Boulders  of  lignite  from  6  inches 
to  !)  in  tliameter.  were  frequently  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Tlie  eggs  of  the  nigliihawk  were  several  limes  found  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  no  approach  to  a  nest  for  the  helpless  young. 
The  parent  l)inls  endeavored  to  draw  us  away  from  their 
eggs,  llullerintr  as  if  wounded  a  short  distance  from  them  and 
uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  Hudson's  Hay  Company  have  a 
post  on  the  river  amcmg  the  Sand  Hills,  which  is  maintained 
only  during  the  winter ;  the  Sioux  in  summer  and  autumn, 
being  aliogotlier  opposed  to  the  approaches  of  civilization  in 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  entertaining  besides  a  feeling  of 
deadly  Hostility  to  the  Red  River  half-breeds. 

Near  Ihe  Company's  house  vvc  found  on  Ihe  river  bank  an  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  bog  iron  ore,  capped  by  shell  marl,  and  above 
the  marl  drifted  sand.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here  not  more 
than  2.')  leet  high,  and  on  the  east  side  there  is  a  narrow  fringe  of 
fine  timber.  The  Bois  do  Vache  (dried  buflfalo  dung)  is  dis- 
tributed very  abundantly  in  the  prairie  and  through  the  Sand 
Hills  and  ran-.s  near  to  tho  post.  In  fact  the  bufialo  were 
very  numerous  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1850  and 
spring  of  1857  on  the  banks  of  the  Souris,  but  the  great  fires 
during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  have  driven  them  south  and 
I  north-west,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Saskat<  iicwan. 


The  conntry  i*  vi-ry  low  after  pnnaini;  iho  lant  aand  hllU,  nnd 
over  «  liir((e  extonl  ol  prairii^  nohiIi  oI  tlienc,  drill  limlwr  iw 
louiul,  »ho\vini!  ihc  i-xiriionliimry  rii>o  in  ilio  walcniol'lho  river 
diiriDK  the  IKxxIh  ol'  185:!. 

On  tim  xeciiml  ol'  July  wc  obm-rvod  the  n''«'"'h"|)[M'ri(  in  full 
Might  towariln  the  iiorlli,  llit<  air  iii  I'lir  h«  the  eyn  cmild  |M'ni'- 
trntc  fti)|)eHirii  to  lie  lilicd  witli  tlii'i':.  Tlu-y  coinmrticcd  tlu-ir 
flight  iihotit  nine  in  tlir  tnornint;,  luiil  cunliniird  \inlii  lmlf-|)a!<t 
three  or  Tour  oVIiKik  in  tlu^  iiricrnoon.  About  that  lioiir  they 
settled  nrunnd  us  in  coiintli'KM  niidlitudci,  and  iiiinit'diHicly 
rluHK  to  tho  IcBvc^  of  jjnuiB  ami  ri'sleil  nl'ler  their  jouriiry.  On 
subseiiuent  daj>t  when  croiwiiiK  rlui  threat  pmirie  from  Hud  Deer'^ 
Head  Kiver  to  Fort  Kllice,  the  hosts  ol"  (jrilsuhopjXMM  wi-ro  i)e- 
yond  all  raleuliition  ;  tliey  appeared  to  be  intinile  in  iiiiinber. 
Early  in  the  iiiorniiij;  they  led  up'Hi  the  prairie  ftra»»,  beiii« 
always  Ibiinil  nioMi  iiiinii^rouH  in  low,  wet  placcM  wIuto  liie 
graM  wax  long.  Am  snon  u»  the  niui  had  evapurated  (lie  ilew, 
they  look  short  nights,  and  an  the  hour  of  nine  approached, 
cloud  after  cloud  would  rise  from  the  prairie  and  pun^uo  their 
HiRlit  in  the  direction  of  the  wiml,  wliich  was  generally  S.S.W, 
Tho  number  in  the  air  seemed  to  l)i>  greatest  nbciut  noon,  nnd 
at  times  they  npjieared  in  such  inlinite  swarms  as  to  lesson  per- 
ceptibly the  light  of  tho  sun.  The  whole  horizon  wore  an  un- 
earthly ashen  hue  from  the  licht  reflected  by  their  transparent 
wings.  Tlio  iiir  was  tilled  as  with  llakes  of  Know,  and  lime 
after  lime  clouds  of  these  insects  fiirming  a  dense  body  caslint' 
a  glimmering  silvery  lijjlit.  Ilew  swiftly  towards  the  north  north 
4a*t,  at  altitudes  varying  from  5(K)  to  perhaps  1000  leri. 

Lying  on  my  back  and  looking  upwards  as  near  to  the  sun  as 
the  light  would  permit,  1  saw  lln'  sky  contmually  chanKiiii,'  colour 
from  blue  to  silver  while,  ash  grey  and  lead  colour,  according  to 
the  numbers  in  the  passing  cUmds  of  insects.  Opjiosite  to  the  sun 
the  prevailing  hue  was  a  silver  while,  perceptibly  llasliint;.  On 
one  Decision  the  whole  heavens,  towards  the  south-east  anil 
west  apjH-ared  to  radiaU;  a  soft  grey-tinted  light  with  a  (piivering 
motion,  and  tlit?  day  being  calm,  the  hum  produced  by  the  vi- 
bration of  so  many  iiiiilioMs  of  wintrs  was  (piile  indescribable, 
and  more  resembled  the  noise  popularly  termed  "  a  ringing  in 
one's  ears,"  tiriii  any  other  s<nmd.  The  aspect  of  the  lieavens 
during  the  greate<t  lliglit  we  ob«i'rved  was  singularly  striking. 
It  produced  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  amazement  and  awe  in  our 
minds,  as  if  some  terrible,  unforeseen  calamity  were  about  to 
happen.  It  recalled  more  vividly  than  words  could  cx|)resstbe 
devastating  ravages  of  the  Egyptian  scourges,  as  it  seemed  to 
bring  ii»  face  to  face  with  one  ol' the  must  striking  and  wonder- 
ful exhibitions  ol' Aliiiigliiy  power  in  the  creation  and  sustenance 
of  this  infinite  army  of  insects. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  grasshop|icrs  were  restingfrotn  their 
long  journeys,  vr  in  the  morniii(f,  when  feeding  on  the  grass 
leaves,  they  roso  in  cIoikIs  around  us  as  wc  marched  through 
the  prairie — if  a  stron;;  wind  l)lew  they  became  very  trouble- 
some, llung  with  force  against  our  faces,  in  the  nostrils  and 
eyes  of  the  horses,  and  tilling  every  crevice  in  the  carts.  Hut 
fortunately,  coiiipar  itively  lew  Ilew  on  a  windy  day,  otherwise 
it  woulil  have  been  aliimsi  impossible  to  make  headway  against 
such  an  iiilinite  host  in  rapid  motion  before  the  wind,  altluiugli 
c<jmposed  individually  of  such  insignificant  members. 

Those  portions  ol  tlie  jirairie  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
grasshoppers  wore  a  curinns  appearance;  the  grass  was  cut 
uniformly  to  one  inch  from  the  (ground,  and  the  whole  surface 
was  covered  with  the  small,  round,  green  cxuvia-  ol  these  des- 
tructive invaders. 


The  valley  of  thu  Honrld,  nlonsr  whtoh  wi»  tr;.v;-il-  '.fin« 
the  day,  vanes  from  one  i|uarter  to  one  mile  hro«.iJ,  <t"  ivcr  i* 
not  more  th:in  twenty  live  Irel  acnms  nnd  very  «nr  '.  •  "  I. 
Hows  through  n  rich  ojien  meadow,  'JO  to  36  feel  bei.  v  tint 
geiuTHl  level  of  the  prairie,  which  on  either  hand  is  undulstinK. 
iretdess,  light  and  coveretl  with  a  short  stunted  grass,  with 
abundance  nf  last  year's  hois  do  vachc.  The  lirsl  fresh  buH'alu 
tracks  were  seen  tiwlay,  an«l  while  taking  observBlioms  for  lati- 
tude, tracks  of  a  diirvrent  chnraiuer  and  greater  signilicunco 
were  discovered  by  one  of  the  half-breedi»— Iho  iMsli  print  of 
horses'  fifl,  pronounced  to  be  a  few  hours  old,  denoting  the  pre- 
sence (d' Sioux  iir  Ansiniboines  in  tair  neighbourhood. 

Helore  reaching  Iho  41»th  parallel,  the  Souris  meanders  for 
several  miles  through  a  treeless  valley,  about  a  mile  hroud  and 
tiO  feet  below  the  prairie  levtd.  Turtle  Mountain  on  the  east 
rises  nobly  from  lh<'  great  plain,  the  boundary  line  between 
llritish  nnd  American  territory  culling  if.  The  country  west  of 
the  Souris  is  a  treeless  desert,  in  dry  seasons  destitute  of  water, 
and  without  a  shrub  or  bush  thicker  than  a  willow  twig.  We 
ascerliiined  tho  breadth  of  this  arid,  woodless  tract  to  be  at  least 
*I0  miles,  north  of  the  Keil  Deer's  Head  Kiver  on  the  I'Jth  paralle'. 
Near  the  Ixiundary  line  the  Souris  expands  into  a  series  of  large 
puiuls  and  marshes  which  are  called  the  Siuris  Lakes.  In  high 
water  they  form  a  continuous  lake  of  iin[Hming  magnitude,  ex- 
tending many  miles  south  of  the  4Ulh  parallel,  conse(|uently  far 
within  the  I'niled  Stales  Territory. 

A  vast  number  of  boulders  are  strewed  over  tho  hill  bank  of 
the  Souris,  near  the  liith  puiallel,  and  cm  a  point  between  a 
Hinall  brook  and  the  Souris,  We  found  a  number  of  ennical 
mounds,  and  the  remains  of  an  intrenchment.  Our  hnlf-breedN 
said  it  was  an  old  Mandun  village;  the  Indians  of  that  tribe 
having  lormerly  himteil  and  lived  in  this  part  of  tho  (Jreat  Prai- 
ries. We  eiideavdureil  to  make  an  opening  intti  one  of  the 
mounds,  nnd  penetr^itod  six  feet  without  finding  anything  to  indi- 
cate that  the  mounds  were  the  remains  of  Mundan  lodges. 
There  is  a  Mandan  village  near  Fort  Clark  on  the  Missouri,  and 
in  tlin  country  unwalereil  by  the  Yellowstone  the  remains  of 
this  once  tine  and  powerlul  tribe  are  now  to  he  found. 

Having  reached  the  'iOtli  parallel  .md  traced  the  Souris  in 
search  of  Lij^nite  in  position  for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  we 
altered  our  enurse  t^  a  goisl  camping  ground  on  Red  Peer's  Head 
River,  ami  made  preparations  for  crossing  a  treeless,  arid,  prairie 
at  least  »')0  miles  broad,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north. 

The  Little  Souris  nowhere  approaches  the  Missouri  nearer 
than  thirty  or  forty  miles."  Beyond  the  Souris  Lakes  it  Hows  in 
a  valley  MO  leel  below  the  level  of  tin?  prairie,  with  a  wooded 
boiidiii  fr(«n  one  half  to  two  miles  wide.  The  nearest  timber 
in  the  tlirection  (d'  the  proposed  Pacific  Railroad,  near  the 
■lOih  parallel,  east  of  the  Souris,  is  in  the  vallev  (d'  Red  River, 
two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  with  the  exception  of  cotton 
vv(K)d  there  is  no  timber  west  of  the  Souris  for  four  hundred 
miles,  at  the  Rear's  I'aw.  f  Where  Mr.  Tinkham  crcssid  the  Li'.- 
lleSouris.J  far  within  the  limits  uf  the  United  States  Territory, 
(Lat.  4(3.0i)he  found  it  on  the  Jl»l  July  lobe  120  feet  wide,  and 
too  deep  to  ford.  Tiie  (dieels  of  evaix)ration  are  plainly  seen 
in  the  diminished  vulume  of  water  which  Hows  through  the 
Blue  Hills,  only  u  few  miles  from  iu>  junction  with  the  Assi- 
niboine. 


•  Oovcrii"!-  StcviMi'n  Kx)ilorutioii8  nrjil  Suivtya,  piigc  21. 

t  Jhiil.  piige  41,  Ropnrt  of  the  RecreUry  (if  Wnr.  J  Ibid,  page  867. 
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KROM    THK    FORTY- NINTH 


CUAriER    II. 

PAUALLKI,    ON    THK     LITTLK    SOURIS    TO 
KI.LICK    TO  TIIF.   QU'AI'PRLLF.    MISSION. 


FORT    BLLICE— FROM    FORT 


Indian  Signa —  Smell  of  fire  —  The  Sioux —  I'ricaulums- 
** Siimflhinif  " —"  Soiirii   f,(ikri"~Rfil   l)rei''n   llrml  Kwer 

—  The  Orritl  I'l-tiirir.rlniriiitrr  of  -  iniffr  -lUrih~(tm»it- 
hopiier»  —  Vipei>lone  i'ru'k — Counliy  c/ihhkiiI — Forent  dia- 
<ipprnrnl —  Crrtitifoiin  Itncka—lhiffalo  ttull—Forl  Hllirr — 
Me  Kill/ — '  'rrr.i —  lluntirs  —  I'rd'ision  'J'rtuliiig  I'ostn — Hvm- 
iran — Drifd  Unit — Thumler  Slnrmn  -Miimmnlh  Hhuih  — 
(tjibwaij  Hunter — llnlf-brnds  —  Kii  Himlf  for  the  (^ii^Appetle 
MiKaion  —  Gnimilio/fiierii  —  Tliimderiilorm  —  Trail  —  Weed 
Ridge— Kinni-Kinnik— Mode  of  Manu/'m  luring  -  lUtulders 

—  White  Crane — Magpies — //»>(/< — Dew — Aridilyjif  (,'reaf 
Prnirii—Chiirlen  I'ratt—t'halk  Hills— Indian  Turnip— (in'. 
Appdie  LakvH—Freith  airnnijeinmlit — Descent  and  ancenl  of 
the  Qh^ Appelle— (iii\ippelle  Mism'oH  -Uimrn.iioiia  of  VaUeii 
—Chiinutir  of  Lakes — White  Fish  — Rev,  James  Stttee— 
Oardi-n  of  Mi.ision — (iiaashoppera — Christian  Worship — . 
Baptism — "  Fraying  Father  "  and  "  Fraying  Man  "— /Jwrn 
— Indian  wishes. 

While  cn^ii^od  in  tiiliinx  obsorviitions  for  l.-uitiidc  fit  tlio 
iiKiiilli  of  Red  Deer's  llend  Hiver,  on  llie  iiiylit  of  l lie  ard  July, 
John  MfK;iy,  ii  Seotcli  lialf  breed,  obs.'rved  wlwil  he  thought 
to  be  II  wolf  iipproiieh  the  brow  of  n  hill,  ;ilx)Ut  200  ynrds  from 
u/«,  Qiicl  lifter  apparenlly  gnzini,'  i»t  the  eucnmpmcrit  for  u  few 
ininiileM  it  retired  beyond  view.  The  iiij^'ht  wag  cleiir  and  nx  we 
were  eneaniped  in  tho  viilley  of  the  river,  close  to  its  jiinetiun 
with  Ihul  of  the  Soiirls,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  iiboiit  150  feet 
high,  an  object  appearingon  the  browof  lluise  in  our  rear  could 
he  seen  |)r(>je(!ted  against  the  clear  sky.  McKay  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  strange  visitor  than  to  mention  that  he  s:iw  it  and 
thought  it  was  a  wolf,  but  before  we  retired  to  onr  (ents  iit  2 
a.m.  we  «aw  another  ligure,  which  he  declared  to  be  an  Indian, 
appear  near  the  s  le  spot.  Two  of  the  p;irly  cautiously 
approached  the  fool  nf  the  hill,  but  before  they  could  reach  it 
the  ligure  crouched  and  slowly  retireil.  The  horses  were 
gathered  near  tho  carts  and  a  watch  set,  but  thi.s  night  passed 
without  the  re-appcarauce  of  the  object  of  our  suspicion.  On 
the  following  inoriiinvf  we  endi'avoured  to  discover  tracks  at  the 
spot  where  it  had  appeared,  but  the  hill  bu-ing  composed  of 
gravel,  the  soil  had  received  no  impression  which  our  most 
sharp-sighted  lialf-bree<lM  could  detect. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  ilay  having  verified  our  oh- 
scrviitions  on  polaris  by  a  solar  observation  at  noon,  wc  started 
for  a  new  camping  ground  about  twelve  miles  up  Red  Deer's 
Head  River,  where  we  proposed  to  tiike  in  a  supply  of  W'od 
for  fuel  before  crossing  the  great  prairie  to  Fort  Klllce.  On  our 
way  thither  the  old  huntin'  who  had. joined  us  at  I'rairie  Port.igc 
said  he  smelt  jire  ;  every  ineinber  of  the  party  strained  liis<ilfac- 
tory  nerves  lo  tho  utmost  hut  without  detecting  the  smell  of  tire, 
nevertheles.-s  the  old  hunter  persisted  in  his  atatemunt  that  he 


hail  "  Hmelt  it.''  We  camped  at  sunHut  cIosm  to  the  river,  and 
when  taking  sup|M'r  distinctly  heard  the  distant  neigh  of  a 
horse  ;  this  was  considered  sutticient  warning,  and  taken  in 
conneciiun  with  the  appearance  of  the  object  on  the  hill  in  tho 
rear  of  our  camp  the  night  before,  was  held  to  bo  conclusive 
evidence  that  we  worn  watched  by  the  Sioux,  and  that  an 
attempt  would  Im;  made  in  the  night  to  steal  our  horses. 

Our  fiieu  were  put  out,  ihe  earls  placed  cinso  together  and  a 
watch  set ;  the  half-breeds  did  not  anticipate  an  attempt  until 
the  approach  of  dawn,  hut  the  sudden  galloping  of  several 
horses  who  were  feeding  in  the  valley  about  |(K)  yards  from  us, 
towards  the  carts  soon  after  ten,  |)roved  that  Indians  were 
already  near  us.  On  hearing  the  horses  approach  the  men 
starteil  up  and  ran  to  stop  them,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
before  they  passed  the  carts.  Each  horse  was  now  tethered 
and  the  hall-breeds  crawling  through  the  long  grass  arranged 
themselves  in  a  half-circle  about  70  yards  from  the  carta, 
each  with  his'  gun  loaded  with  buckshot.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  perfect  silence  was  maintained  in  the  camp;  to- 
wards morning  one  man  camo  in  to  report,  he  stated  that  he 
had  heard  ''  something"  cross  the  river  and  crawl  through  the 
grii'^s  within  a  few  yards  of  liim,  he  waited  a  few  minutes  for 
more  lo  follow  before  he  fired  or  gave  the  alarm,  and  then 
cautiously  crawled  through  the  hmg  grass  in  the  track  of  the 
"  something"  which  had  passed  near  to  him.  The  track  led 
him  to  within  30  yards  of  our  tents,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  river,  and  evidently  crossed  it. 

Morning  soon  dawned,  and  the  watchers  came  in  ;  we 
examined  I  he  tracks  described  by  the  half-breed  who  had  first 
heard  the  intruders,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  those  of 
an  Indian.  Further  examination  in  full  daylight  showed  that 
we  had  been  surrounded  by  a  band,  who,  however,  perceiving 
that  we  were  on  the  alert,  anl  that  tho  horses  were  tethered, 
inadi'  no  atlempt  to  steal  thi-m.  Had  it  not  been  for  tl'.e  old 
hunter's  excellent  no.se,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  have 
lost  our  horses  during  the  night. 

The  mouth  of  Ued  Dear's  Head  Uivcr  is  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  49th  piir.illfl,  Mr.  Ilime  took  a  photograph  of  the  valley 
while  others  of  lh«  party  made  an  excursion  to  the  Souris  Lakes, 
within  tho  United  States  territory,  in  the  hope  of  finding  buffalo 
lo  replenish  our  stores  ;  but  although  fresh  tracks  were  seen,  and 
skulls  and  bones  in  largo  numbers,  the  remains  of  last  year's 
"  run",  yet  no  living  animal  but  a  '  cabri'  was  visible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  having  loaded  the  carts  with  wood 
and  taken  a  supply  of  water  from  Red  Deer's  Head  River,  which 
is  here  a  rapid,  clear  stream  twelve  feet  broad,  we  started  on  a 
nearly  due  north  course  to  cross  the  Great  Prairie.  The  water 
mark.!i  on  the  banks  of  Red  Deer's  Head  River  show  that  it  rises 
l.")  feet  during  spring  freshets,  almost  filling  the  low,  narrow 
valley  in  which  it  flows.    The  banks  aro  fringed  with  small 
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elm,  balsam  poplar  and  aspens.  Tho  prairie  fur  many  inilps' 
appears  to  be  perfectly  horizontal ;  wc  always  seemed  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  a  very  shallow  depression,  with  a  nniform  and 
well  defined  horizon  in  all  directions.  In  the  morning;  the  dis- 
tant outline  meeting  the  clear  sky  was  best  defined  ;  as  the  day 
wore  on  refraction  magnified  the  tuft?  of  jjrass  and  small  wil- 
lows into  buslies  and  trees,  destroyinp;  the  continuity  of  the  line 
horizontal  line  where  sky  and  eanh  seemed  to  meet.  Occasion- 
ally iho  elFects  of  mirage  were  very  delusive,  beautiful  tranquil 
lakes  suddenly  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  as  quickly  faded 
"fom  our  view.  Fortunately,  ih»  almost  daily  thunderstorms 
which  had  occurred  replenished  the  marshes  and  small  ponds, 
and  ttave  us  an  uhundant  supply  of  water,  but  in  some  seasons 
the  butFalo  hunters  suffer  much  iVom  the  want  of  water  in 
crossing  this  vast  treeless  prairie. 

Among  t!ic  birds  noticed  during  this  monotonous  journey 
were  turkey  buzzards,  ravens,  barking  crows  and  black  terns 
— we  saw  some  herds  of  eabri,  aud  McKay  succeeded  in 
killing  a  female.  We  came  to  several  shallow  lakes,  which 
are  often  dry  in  the  autumn  ;  ducks  were  plentiful  in  them, 
and  nlforded  us  a  grateful  supply  of  fresh  food.  The  grass- 
hopj)ers  were  very  bundant,  and  ibr  lour  days  filled  the 
air  like  flakes  of  snow;  they  rose  simultaneously,  v  hen  about 
to  fake  tlieir  tliglit,  Irom  areas  two  to  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
first  [lerpcndicularly  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  I'ourtfcn 
feet,  then  in  a  slanting  direction,  until  they  had  attained  an 
elevation  of  from  two  to  three  iiundred  feet,  after  which  lliev 
pursued  a  horizvilnl  course  lieloro  the  wind.  In  a  light  liretze, 
the  noise  produced  by  their  wings  was  like  a  gentle  wind  stir- 
ring the  leaves  of  a  Ibrest. 

Our  half-breeds  inlbrnied  us  that  this  great  prairie  west  of 
the  Souris  continues  treeless  and  arid  Ibr  a  distance  of  liO  miies, 
it  is  then  crossed  by  a  river,  probably  an  .inn  of  the  Souris, 
connectini,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  with  the  tiu'Appelli! 
River  at  Ivbow  I'one  ("leek  ;  beyond  the  river  the  praiiie  c  iiili- 
nues  Ibr  80  miles  t'urther,  without  tree  or  shrub  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  utmost  westerly  limit  to  which  any  of  ihcin  had  Jour- 
neyed in  their  buffalo-hunting  expeditions,  they  could  allorJ  us 
no  further  informition  respecting  itsexienf.  They  were  most  of 
them  familiar  with  the  country  south  of  the  (Ireat  I'rairie,  the  ' 
Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  where  the  bulialo  range  during  the 
summer  in  vast  herds.  On  the  Uth  July  we  arrived  at  Pipe  1 
Stone  Creek,  and  lliund  the  country  swarming  with  a  \oungl 
brood  of  gra>-'i|it,ppers  with  winL's  about  a  (juarter  of  an  ludi  ; 
long,  showing  that  ll.eir  pi(i;;cnitors  li.id  arrived  in  il.e  preceding 
autumn  in  time  to  depn-iil  their  eggs  in  tiie  suij.  Innumerable 
hosts  iif  these  inserts  passed  overhead  during  {\u-  ilay,  and  on 
looking  up  through  an  excellent  marine  gln«s,  1  could  .see  them 
flying  like  scud  at  an  immense  height.  Had  it  not  been  lor 
the  thunderstorirs  which  daily  refreshed  and  iiivigorati-d  the 
herbage,  it  is  probable  that  our  cattle  would  have  sufi'ered  se- 
riously from  the  devastations  of  these  insects. 

Pipe-Stone  Creek  .•<  '20  feet  broad  at  our  crossing  place,  wiih 
a  swilt  current,  .and  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  1^  to  .'!  feel, 
Amonu'  ilm  trre>  :ringing  its  banks  the  a^ll  leaved  mapie  i<  mo-t 
numerous,  TIm'  valley  (if  this  river  is  narrow,  but  rich  and 
beautiful.  On  ilie  bills  in  its  neiglibimrhood,  buulders  -.ur  nu- 
merous and  the  s(,ll  barren.  We  arrived  ai  ibe  Assimboine 
near  the  Tw,  (.'n'eks  .,n  till- evening  of  the  7lli  July,  It  may 
hure  be  remarked  that  our  hunter,  who  had  undertaken  to  guide 
us  it,  a  straight  linn  acro.ss  the  prairie  from  Red  Doer's  Head 
River,  confessed  that  lie  did  not  know   the  country  when   within 


ten  miles  of  the  Assiuihoine  ;  ho  nevertheless  declared  his  con- 
viction that  we  .should  strike  the  river  at  the  point  to  which  he 
had  promised  to  le.ad  us.  He  had  not  vLsited  it  for  twenty 
years,  .;nd  the  timber,  consisting  of  aspens  and  willows  which 
then  covered  the  country,  had  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  old 
man  was  correct,  the  face  of  the  country  had  changed,  the 
aspen  forest  had  been  burnt  and  no  vestige  remained ;  we 
struck  the  Assiniboine  within  two  miles  of  the  spot  to  which  ho 
had  been  directed  to  lead  ns. 

Cretaceous  rocks  were  again  recognized  on  the  steep  hill-sides 
of  the  Two  Creeks.  They  had  the  same  lithological  aspect  as 
those  of  the  Souris  ;  organic  remains  were  scarce,  but  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  variety  to  establish  th(Mr  position.  On  the 
9lh  we  passed  through  a  fine  grazing  country,  anil  here  saw  the 
first  buffalo  bull.  After  a  chase  of  half  an  hour'.s  duration,  we 
succeeded  in  killing  him.  Although  very  tough  and  rather 
strong  llavored,  he  was  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  larder. 
Three  more  bulls  were  .seen  on  the  fidlowiug  morning,  but  being 
an.xious  to  reach  Fort  Ellicc,  and  already  provided  with  meat, 
they  were  permitted  to  pass  us  unmolested.  The  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beaver  Creek  is  very  beautiful,  but  the 
soil  is  sandy,  supporting  a  short  stinted  herbage.  \Vo  arrived 
at  the  Fort  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  took  up  our  camping 
ground  on  the  banks  of  Beaver  Creek,  clo.se  to  the  heautilul 
valley  of  the  Assiniboine. 

Fort  Fllice  was  .at  one  period  a  post  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, being  the  depot  ol  supplies  for  the  .Swan  River  District, 
now  removed  to  Fort  Pelly.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  picket  enclosure.  .Mr.  .McKay,  one  of  the 
^ub-ollieers.  was  in  charge  at  ibe  tinu'  of  our  arrival.  Some 
twenty  yi'ars  ago,  before  the  siiiiill  pux  and  constant  wars  had 
reduced  the  I'lain  Crees  to  onc-sixtii  or  eigliih  of  their  former 
numbers,  this  post  was  often  the  scene  of  exciting  Indian  display. 
Mr.  McK.iy  remembers  Iho  time  when  theentiie  tribe  who  now 
hunt  on  tiie  (iu'Appelle  and  S.uuli  Branch  would  approach  the 
Fort  to  receive  their  supplie-,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred 
warriors,  splendidly  mourned,  and  .singing  their  war  songs. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  tribe  numbered  lOOO,  m  five  hundred 
tents,  ai  the  jiresent  d.iy  they  do  not  exceed  120  tents,  which 
represent  a  populaliuii  of  '.ttiO  or  lUOO  souls.  Formerly  l''iirt 
Ellice  used  to  bn  visited  by  the  Crees  alone,  now  it  numbers 
many  OJibways  among  tliu  Iiulians  trading  with  it.  The  OJib- 
ways  or  S.iulteaux  have  been  driven  from  the  woods  by  the 
scarcity  of  game,  the  liir;_'e  aiiim.i's,  such  as  moos.',  deer  and 
bear  having  greatly  dimmii-hed  in  numbiM-s.  .Many  o|  liie  wood 
Iiulians  now  keep  horses  and  Imiil  on  llie  Plains, 

On  the  I  lib  July,  a  luimber  of  buiiters  atlaehe<l  to  Fort  Kl- 
liee  came  in  with  provisimis,  such  as  penii(^aii  and  drii-d  butf.ili) 
meat,  which  they  had  prepared  in  Ibe  [irairies  a  few  days 
before,  about  thirty  miles  IVom  the  Post,  where  the  buHido  were 
numerous.  Fort  lllliee,  the  liu'Appelle  Post,  and  the  esiibiish- 
meni  on  the  Tonehwdod  Hills  being  situated  nu  the  borders  o| 
llie  great  Hnllalo  I'lains,  are  provision  trailing  posts.  They 
obtain  Irom  tne  Plain  Crees,  the  Assinib  rir.es  and  the  ()jibwav«, 
pemic.iii  and  dried  meal  to  supply  the  brigades  and  boats  in  Iheir 
expeililions  til  \otk  Factory  on  Hudson  Hay,  a. id  lliroiii.'liout 
Ibe  ni.n'ern  interior.  Peniiean  is  mide  by  pounding  or  chop 
|)iiig  biiii.ilo  nie.it  into  small  pieees  anil  then  m  xing  it  with  an 
eipi.al  iiuantily  of  l.ii.  k  is  packed  in  liau's  nimle  <i|  the  hide 
of  the  I'.nimal,  in  quanliiies  of  about  ninety  pounds  each.  Dried 
meal  i-  the  llesli  of  the  oiilialo  cut  into  long  ami  broad  thin 
pieces  about  two  fi'ei  by  fifteen  inehe.s,  it  is  smoked  over  a  slow 
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firo  for  u  few  minutes  and  then  packed  into  a  biile  of  about  60 
pounds.  Wo  had  many  opportunilies  of  seeing  the  Cree  women 
on  the  Qu'Appt'lle,  cut,  prepiire  and  pack  dried  meal. 

At  Fort  Ellice,  the  thunder  storms  were  as  violent  as  on  the 
.Souris,  not  a  day  passed  without  jightnint^,  thunder,  and  gener- 
ally violent  rain  of  half  an  hour's  duration.  The  grasshoppers 
at  this  Post  had  destroyed  the  crops  last  year,  and,  at  the  lime  of 
our  visit,  the  young  brool  were  well  advanced,  their  wings  being 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  long.  Full  grown  insects  from  the 
south  were  flying  overhead  or  alighting  in  clouds  around  us,  so 
that  all  ho|)es  of  oliiaining  a  crop  from  llic  garden  or  polntoe 
fields  were  abandoned  for  this  vcar.  Provi.sions  were  very  scarce 
at  the  Post,  and  had  il  not  been  for  the  lorumate  arrival  of  the 
hunters  with  some  pemic.in  and  dried  meal,  we  should  have 
been  compi'lled  to  hunt  or  kill  the  ox. 

From  .Mr.  McKay,  I  received  a  particular  account  of  thi; 
"Great  Hones"  on  Shell  Creek,  which  had  long  been  a  source 
of  wonder  and  awe  to  the  Indians  hunting  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Assiniboine,  and  whose  magnificent  descriptions  led  me  to 
suppose  they  might  belong  to  a  cetacean,  and  were  worth  a 
day's  journey  out  of  our  track  to  visit  and  examine.  They  were 
seen  many  years  ago  protruding  from  tlic  hank  of  Shell  Creek, 
twenty  feet  below  the  prairie's  level.  .Mr.  JNIcKay  instructed 
some  of  the  hunters  attached  to  the  Post  to  bring  them  to  him. 
No  Indians  would  touch  lliem,  and  the  Half-breed  only  brought 
a  tooth  and  collar  bon^-,  which  were  staled  by  a  medical  gentle- 
man to  whom  the}'  were  shown,  to  belong  to  a  inammolli.  Mr. 
Christie,  of  Fort  I'elly,  we  were  informed,  went  to  Shell  Creek 
with  a  view  to  collect  more  specimens,  he  obtained  some  rii)S 
but  in  a  state  of  erumbling  decay  ;  tliey  were  sent  to  Ked  Kiver 
Settlement.  The  Indians  had  long  regarded  them  as  the  bones 
of  a  .Maiiiiou  and  worlliy  objects  of  veneration.  An  old  Indian 
on  Dauphin  Laki;,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  hereafter, 
descril)ed  similar  bones  in  the  banks  of  Valley  Uiver  Icaiiiiig 
lo  Dauphm  Lake  ;  but  llu^  season  was  too  late  when  exploring 
ihat  part  of  tiie  ccnintry  to  permit  of  an  examination. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  pre|)arations  forcun:  inning  our  journey 
westward  were  completed  by  engaging  an  Indian  to  assist  in 
padilling  Mr.  l)i(dienson  do  vn  the  (Ju'Appelle  or  {'ailing  River 
from  the  Mission  to  its  junction  with  the  .\ssinil)<)ine.  The 
half  of  his  wages  he  stipulated  lo  have  in  advan(;e.  Mr.  MeKav 
told  me  he  was  a  bad  Indian  and  not  to  be  trusted,  but  we  could 
not  sucecL'd  in  gcaiiu'.;  anutiier.  When  on  the  point  ot  Stirling, 
a  youTig  Ojibway,  painted  and  adorned  with  leathers,  galloped 
nj)  to  the  Post,  entered  the  room, drew  from  b-neath  his  moo.se 
skin  robe  two  moose  tongues  and  a  moulile  which  he  quietly 
handed  to  Mr.  McKay,  and,  sipialling  on  the  (loor  without 
speaking  a  word,  lit  his  pipe.  After  a  lew  miimli-i,  he  informed 
Us  that  he  and  his  falher  had  killinl  two  moose,  thirty  miles 
otr,  and  desired  McKay  to  send  ti)r  them.  Two  Half-breed 
hunters  also  arrived  ;U  this  moment,  in  sad  plight,  hungry  and 
tired,  with  worn  horses  and  torn  •lollies.  They  had  come  from 
Fort  Union,  on  the  Missouri,  having  being  hunling  on  the 
•  Irand  Coteau,  where  they  met  a  war  |)arty  of  liO  Blackfeel. 
They  then  (leii  to  the  fort,  the  Hlackfeei  pursuing  them  ami 
insis  "il  ihat  the  Fort  Union  pi'ople  should  give  them  up,  a  re- 
(pii'Mt  which  was  |iMm|)tly  refused. 

iJuriiig  llie  niglil  llie  Fort  Union  people  gave  llem  a  small 
supply  of  provisions,  nnd  leading  llieiii  out  lo  the  prairie--,  told 
them  to  run  for  it;  lliey  did  so,  and  arrived  in  sale'y  at  Foil 
Klliee  after  a  harrassir^j  journey. 

;\i  l  I'.  .M.  on  the  IJili  .luly,  "!•  leli  Fort  F.llice  and  travel- 


led due  west  through  a  pretty  country  near  the  banks  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  or  Calling  iliver.  We  passed  one  quagmire,  and, 
after  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  arrived  at  the  Cross 
Woods;  they  consist  of  aspen,  with  a  splendid  undergrowth. 
The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  the  road  good.  Observed  to- 
day the  grasshoppers  descending  from  a  great  height  [Derpendic- 
ularly,  like  hail — a  sign  of  approaching  rain.  On  the  12lh,  we 
passed  through  a  dur  rolling  country,  the  soil  consisting  of 
sandy  loam  with  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  valleys.  Aspen 
groves  are  numerous,  and  many  little  lakes,  margined  with 
reeds  atl'ord  quiet  breeding  places  for  duck.  The  road  is  good 
in  siunmer,  but  wet  an''  soft  in  the  spring. 

The  grasshoppers,  yesterday,  were  excellent  pr.ignosticators, 
a  violent  thunder  storm  in  the  afternoon  commenced  in  the  east, 
(all  i>.eceediiig  storms  had  come  from  the  west)  and  was  accom- 
panied by  exceedingly  heavy  rain  and  a  very  bjisterous  wind. 
The  storm  continued  for  several  hours.  At  9  in  the  evening, 
the  air  was  calm  and  the  heavens  clear  and  bright ;  at  10,  the 
storm  returned  from  the  west,  and  a  more  terrific  and  sublime 
exhibition  of  elemental  warfare  none  of  us  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  Three  tim.s  the  liglitning  struck  the  earth  so  close 
to  us  that  llieie  was  no  perceptible  interval  between  the  Hash 
and  the  shock.  It  was  distinctly  heard  to  hiss  through  the  air, 
and,  instead  of  penetrating  the  ground  at  once,  it.  seemed  to 
leap  from  bush  to  bush  for  a  distance  of  (iO  or  70  yards.  So 
clo-e  did  one  (lash  approach  us  that  when  we  had  reeoveied 
iVom  the  shock  and  our  eyes  had  regained  their  p^jwers,  several 
of  us  met  each  other,  groping  from  cart  to  carl,  to  see  if  any  of 
the  party  had  been  struck.  It  is  reniarkablo  tliaL  although  the 
wind  was  blowing  violently  before  and  after  the  two  flashes 
just  described  occui  reil,  yet,  between  them,  an  inlerval  of  about 
[  three  (piarters  of  a  minute,  there  was  a  dead  calm,  and  a  calm  of 
short  duration  suceetided  each  Hash  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

The  trail  ccnilinued  through  good  land  for  nine  miles,  with  as- 
pen groves  on  the  crown  of  eacli  undulation,  and  willow  bushes 
in  the  hollows.  Then  came  a  prairie,  three  miles  across,  but  of 
much  grt.'ater  extent  longitudinally.  Ponds  were  numerous, 
abounding  with  ducks  and  ducklings.  The  grey  crane  was  very 
abundant,  as  well  as  a  young  broud  of  grasshoppers.  Another 
rain  and  thunder  storm  on  the  evening  of  Ibis  day,  the  I4th, 
lasting  as  usual  for  about  one  hour.  On  the  following  morning, 
we  reached  a  treeless  prairie  marked  at  its  we.itern  extremity 
bv  a  sandy  ridgi?  running  N.  VV.  by  S.  F..,  known  among  the 
Indians  as  the  Weed  llidge.  It  was  cjvcietl  with  the  bear- 
berry  from  which  the  kinni-kiniiik,  use,!  to  mix  with  tobacco  is 
made.  This  was  the  first  line  we  saw  this  weed  since  leaving 
the  Sandy  Mills  of  the  Assiniboini-.  'I'hc  Indians  of  the  prairies 
generally  use  the  inner  bark  of  the  cornu.s  serirea,  tae  red 
barked  willow  as  they  leriii  it.  We  saw  them  smoke  tlu^  inner 
bark  of  the  dogwood,  voriius  allirui/olia. 

The  mode  in  which  tliesj  barks  are  prepared  is  very  simple. 
A  lew  branches  about  three  (piarlers  of  an  inch  lliick  and  four  or 
live  feet  long  are  procured,  the  outer  bark  is  scrapeil  off,  after 
having  been  warmed  over  a  lire  ;  n  knife  is  then  presseil  against 
the  inner  bark  and  drawn  upwards,  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  until  the  whole  of  tin'  inner  bark  is  gathered  in  curly 
cluslers  round  the  stick,  it  is  then  thrust  in  the  ground  ovei 
the  embers  and  roasted  until  iptite  dry,  when,  mixed  with 
tobacco  in  cqnal  proportions,  il  foraias  the  favourite  kinni-kinnik 
of  the  North-Wesl  Indians.  1  often  saw  them  smoke  bark  or 
the  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  alone,  when  llndr  supply  of  lobacco 
was  exhausted.     The  Indian  who  accompanied  us  to  the  Qn'- 
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Appelle  Mission,  complained  of  weakness  and  pain  in  the  cliest, 
he  suffered  much  from  cough,  and  was  evidently  consumptive  ; 
he  was,  however,  treacherous  and  iiulolcnt,  and,  as  will  be 
shown  liereaJ'ter,  soon  left  us  in  the  lurch. 

Heyoiid  the  Weed  Ridge  the  countr;.  is  very  undulalini^; 
b:>ulders  of  both  Ibssiliferous  (silurian  liini^stone)  and  iinlossi- 
liferous  (gneiss)  rocks  were?  strewed  on  the  tIaiiUs  and  summits 
oi  thi'  hills.  The  white  crane  was  first  seen  to-day.  This 
beautiful  biril  is  common  in  the  Qu'Appelle  \'nlloy  and  in  the 
Touchwood  Hill  range.  It  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  when 
Wiiundtd,  striking  with  unerring  lim  and  grout  force  with  its 
powerful  bill.  When  a  bird  is  wounded,  the  best  way  to  avoid 
its  attacks  is  toprt'senl  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  as  it  approaches, 
it  will  fix  its  bill  in  the  barrel  and  may  then  be  destroyed 
without  danger.  Instances  have  been  kn>wn  of  this  bird  driv- 
ing his  bill  deep  into  the  bowels  of  n  hunter  when  not  snccesfui 
in  wanling  off  i;s  blow.  Magpies  are  numerous  on  the  Weed 
Ridge,  and  the  cat  bird  is  heard  in  every  lillli;  wooded  dell. 

On  the  loth  we  pius.sed  two  streamlets  (lowing  into  the  Qu'Ap- 
|)elle.  Their  banks  were  fringed  with  small  timlier  and  quite 
lively  with  birds.  In  general,  bir  Is  are  far  mure  abumlanl  here 
than  on  the  Souris.  On  all  the  wooded  brooks  we  saw  mas- 
pies,  cat  birds,  crows,  and,  occasionally,  the  solitary  thrii>h  ;  in 
the  wet  prairies,  the  rice  bird,  black  tern,  plover,  the  goldeji 
legged  and  conmion,  the  yellow  headi-d  black  bird,  common 
me;idow  lark,  chipping  sparrow,  and  grackle  ;  on  ponds  and  in 
marshes,  ducks  of  many  species,  bittern  ;inil  enmes.  In  tin-  morn- 
ing after  a  clear  nig!;1,  we  always  observed  heavy  dew  ;  this  plie- 
noiTienon  was  not  so  frequently  noticed  on  the  Souris  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  There  can  l»e  little  doul)t  that  the  aridity  and 
barrenness  ol  the  (ireat  I'rairie  between  the  Qn'Ap()elle  and  llie 
49th  parallel  is  owing  to  the  small  (luanlily  of  dew  and  rain,  and  ' 
the  occurrence  of  fires  North  of  the  Qu'.'Vppelle,  the  emntry 
seemed  to  be  far  more  hutnid  and  the  vegetation  in(initely 
richer  than  south  of  that  great  valley. 

.Vnother  prairie  eight  mil's  broatl  suceeedinj  lo  thai,  last 
described,  and  bounde  I  by  ridgis  having  a  N.  W.  iind  S.  I',, 
direction,  introduced  us  on  the  ICtli  to  a  hilly  eounify  for 
some  miles;  tlie  range  is  called  the  Indian  Head;  it  eon- 
tains  manv  heuililul  lakes  and  is  well  woodeil.  Here  we 
met  with  Charles  Pratt  and  [larty  going  to  Red  Kiver.  Cimrles 
Pratt  i-'  ;i  lle.if-hv'ed  c>alt.e.hist  ol  the  (.hun'h  .Missionary  .Soci- 
ety, well  aecp]  lint!  d  with  the  habits  of  Indians  and  of  bull'alo, 
but  apparenilv  s(  ai."'-iy  sensible  of  tiie  imporliuice  ol  his  duties 
and  the  responsibdlty  of  his  charge.  He  gave  ine  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  inform  ilion  respecting  the  country,  an^l,  witli  ehar- 
acteristic  aenerosiiy.  if  nnt  christian  sympalliy,  loM  John  McKay 
to  lake  a  young  heifer  lielongint,'  to  him  when  we  arrived  at 
the  Mission  and  kill  it  in  honour  of  our  arrival.  I'ral'  showed 
me  some  specimens  ol  lii'uite  which  he  had  taken  Irom  a  bed 
two  feet  thick  at  the  Wood  Hills  alniut  MO  miles  south-west  of 
the  Hudson's  Hay  (3orn|iany's  Post  He  deseribcil  the  hill  or 
rauL'c  of  hills  as  an  island  in  the  I'rairie.  l'rol>al)ly  it  was  the 
remain-  of  a  Tertiary  coal  bed.  which,  like  ilie  Slmiy  Moiinlain 
near   Red  Ujvcr,  h;id  esc.q)ed  <li'nii(lalion. 

An  ol  I  Indian  accompanying ' 'harles  Pratt,  horn  in  this  p;irt 
of  the  counlry,  told  us  that  he  remembered  the  lime  when  the 
wlmle  of  ihe  p,-iirie  through  which  we  had  passed  since  lca\  ing 
Fort  j-illice  was  one  continuous  lores',  broken  nnly  by  Iwo  or 
three  nirrow  intervals  of  barren  ground.  Tlie  view  fr  mi  the 
Indian  lie  1(1  range  is  exeedingly  beautiful  .  il  embraces  an  ex- 
tensive  area  oi    b.'Vel  (irairic  to  the  north,  boundi'd    \iy    llic  As- 


pen Woods  on  the  borders  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley.  A  por- 
tion of  the  old  forest  alluded  to  by  the  Indian  still  exists  on 
this  range.  It  consists  ol  aspen  of  laige  growth  and  very 
thickly  set.  A  few  eabri  (prong  horned  antelope)  wen;  seen 
ill  the  Indian  Head  range;  they  used  to  abound  in  the  country 
unwalered  by  the  Qu'Appelle. 

t)n  Saturday  the  Hth  we  entered  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile 
prairie  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Indian  Head  Range,  our  course  lea.l- 
ing  us  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Qu'Appelle  Mission. 
The  common  yarrow  was  very  abmidaiit,  and  with  the  hare-bell 
reininde  I  us  of  other  scenes  far  away.  Six  miles  from  ihe 
hills  we  arrived  at  a  subordinate,  shallow,  broad  valley,  parallel 
lo  that  oi'  the  (.^tu'.Appelle.  The  asp(>ct  of  its  boundary  sug- 
gesled  the  shore  ol  a  lake  or  bank  of  a  large  river.  The  lower 
prairie  consisted  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  Indian  Turnip 
was  very  abunda  it.  We  soon  came  up  with  a  group  of 
squaws  and  children  from  the  (.Qu'Appelle  Lakes,  who  were 
yailiering  and  drying  this  root,  which  the  Crees  call  the  1/i's- 
l<is-coos-se-ne-na  or  big  grass  root.  The  French  half-breeds  call 
il  llii'  pomme  de  prairie.  Tht!  ."^ioux,  IHp-si-uah.  It  is  an  im- 
piirlani  article  of  food  in  these  regions.  Tiie  botanical  name 
\s  I'.siiKil'it  rsiiilenta.  Many  bushels  had  been  (Mtlleded  by 
the  scpiaws  and  chihlren,  and  when  we  came  to  their  tents 
they  were  employed  in  peeling  the  roots,  cutting  them  into  shreds 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  I  saw  many  roots  as  large  as  the 
egg  of  a  goose,  and  among  those  brought  with  ni(!  to  Canada  are 
sonic  ol  even  larger  dimensions,  'flic  Crccs  consume  this 
important  vegetable  in  various  ways.  They  cat  it  uncooked, 
or  they  boil  il,  or  roist  il  in  the  embers,  or  dry  il  and  crush  it 
to  powder,  and  make  soup  ol  il.  Large  quantities  are  stored 
in  bnlliilo  -km  bags  lor  winter  usi;.  .\  sort  of  |)iidding  made 
of  ihe  lloiir  of  the  ro.il  an  I  the  mesaskatomina  berry,  is  very 
palatable,  and  a  favourite  dish  among  the   Plain  Crees. 

We  r.  ached  the  tJu'Appelle  Lakes  at  ti  p.  m.,  after  passing 
through  a  magiitici-nl  prairie  the  whole  day  ;  in  fact  the  (Miutury 
north  of  the  indinn  Head  and  l_!h;dk  Hill  ranges  is  truly  be  uiliful, 
and  will  one  day  become  a  \f\-\  important  tract.  The  Chalk 
Hills  are  a  continual!, m  of  ih<'  Indian  Head  range.  In  the 
languiige  of  the  Indians  they  contain  bands  of  '•  soft,  white 
earlii  or  mud.'"  The  half-breeds  i-a!l  them  "  Chalk  Hills."  Il 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not 
permit  lis  lo  make  an  excursion  to  them,  notwillislaniling  that 
no  in(li('ations  ol  r.M-l<s  in  posiiimi  were  scim  on  the  Indian 
Ileal  range;  tlicy  were  recorded  as  composed  oi  drill  ;  which 
may  or  may  not  coniu-al  rocks  in  posilion  aliove  the  general 
level  of  the  prairie  north  of  them. 

Ureal  was  our  ustonishin.'nt  on  arriving  at  the  (iirAjipelle 
Lakes  to  find  that  they  were  narrow  bodies  of  water,  oecu|)ying 
an  excavated  valley  .iioiil  one  mile  broad,  2.j0  feel  deep, 
and  dilfering  in  n  i  imporlant  particular  from  the  siuie  valley 
at  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboine — oni'  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant  by  thi'  river,  oj^  one  hundred  and  ihirty-fonr  by 
the  trail.  The  imporlanii'  nf  the  (Qu'Appelle  valley  began  to 
lievelopc  itself  when  tile  Crei-s  ill  the  Liik's  inlormed  us  thai 
it  continued  through  to  tlie  Saskatchewan  wilhoiU  losing  its 
breiidlh,  and  iiiainlained,  excepi  for  a  short  distance,  a  great 
depth  below  the  piairie  level.  I  detcrniincd,  iherefiie,  to 
explore  the  whole  valley  from  l!ic  South  Mraiicii  nl  the  Saskat- 
chewan to  the  .A-siniboini-.  and  asi-erlain  the  rclalion  it  bore 
lo  llm-e  rivi-rs.  With  this  view  the  canoes  were  put  in  oriler, 
ihe  jiaiiy  and  siipplie-  di\i'|ed,  iiiid  llie  arrailgemeiils  delaileil 
in  the  loliowing  paragraph  ccniipleleil. 
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Mr.  Dickinson  wilh  a  Fri-ncli  Canadian  and  a  Cree  half- 
breed  was  to  descend  the  Qu'Appclle  river  (rom  the  fust 
Fisiiing  Lake  to  its  mouth.  Mr.  Fleming  and  myself  were  to 
ascend  it  from  the  same  start'ng  place  to  its  source  and 
follow  lip  the  valley  lo  the  South  Rrancli  of  the  Siiskatchewan. 
Mr.  ninie  was  to  explore  Long  Lake  and  meet  Mr.  Dickinson 
at  Fort  IV'lly.  I  intended,  upon  reaching  the  South  liranch,  to 
descend  that  magnificent  river  in  canoe  to  the  Grand  Forks, 
and  then  by  the  main  Saskatchewan  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Red  River,  a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  miles  canoe 
navigation. 

The  tiu'Appellc  Mission  is  situated  between  t'le  second  and 
third  Fishing  Lakes.  The  situation  is  beautiful  and  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides  of  a  very  novel  and  peculiar  description.  Here 
the  Qu'Appclle  valley  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
hundred  and  lifiy  feet  deep.  Both  north  and  south  a  vast 
prairie  extends,  fertile,  inviting,  but  treeless  on  the  south,  and 
dotted  wilh  groves  of  aspen  over  a  light  and  sometimes  gravelly 
soil  on  the  north.  Most  beautiful  and  attractive,  however,  are 
the  Lakes,  four  in  number,  and  from  the  rich  store  offish  they 
contiiin,  are  well  named  the  Fishing  Lakes.  A  belt  of  timber 
fringes  their  .sides  at  the  fool  of  the  steep  hills  they  wash,  for 
they  fill  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley.  Ancient  elm  trees 
with  long  and  drooping  branches  bend  ovi  r  the  water ;  the  ash 
leaved  maple  ac(|uires  dimensions  not  >vfn  since  leaving  the 
Red  River,  anil  tiie  Me-sas-ka-to-mi-na  is  no  longer  a  bush,  but 
a  tree  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and  loaded  with  the  most 
luscious  Iruit. 

The  Qu'Appelle  ''-'■>;sion  was  established  last  year  (1n58). 
For  some  lime  past,  however,  Charles  Pratt,  the  catechist,  has 
resided  where  the  Mission  is  situated,  and  has  coiistrucled  a 
coinfortiilile  log  house,  lenccd  in  a  garden,  iin<i  now  possesses 
six  (ir  seven  cows  and  calves.  An  old  half-breed,  whose  name 
is  obliterated  in  my  note-bocik,  took  up  his  residence  uilli  I'ral!  ; 
he  had  been  engaged  for  the  lieller  part  of  his  lile  at  ddlerent 
fisiiing  slalions  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  through- 
out Rupert's  Land,  and  ho  declared  that  in  all  his  exfteriencc 
he  had  never  seen  the  while  lisli  {(•orrri;iinu.i  albm,)  so  laige, 
nuiiien  us  ami  well  llavoied  as  in  the  liirAppelle  Fishing  f.p^es. 

The  Rev.  James  Settee,  the  missionary,  a  native  of  S.v.'tnpy 
Cree  origin,  occupied  I'ratt's  lioase  ;  he  arrived  at  the  Mission  hut 
autumn.  In  the  garden,  where  we  found  him,  Inilian  corn  was 
growing;,  as  veil  as  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  ami  other  eiilini.iy 
vegetables.    The  grasshoppers  had  not  yet  visited  the  .Miss,  it 

vast  llit;lits  had  passed  over  it.  J'hey  were  scjii  passiiijA  the 
Company's  jwst,  20  iniles  .south,  on  the  8th  of  the  month.  They 
were  then  (lyiuf;  lo  the  east.  They  had  inissi-d  the;  Mission  in 
18.'>7.  lor  lliey  visited  the  Toiiehwoi.'d  Hills,  loity  lo  lill>  miles 
i.orth,  and  depesiltul  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  during  tiie 
present  summer  the  jouiig  brood,  us  I  learU' il  a  low  weeks 
afterwiirds,  destroyed  all  garden  crops  at  the  Tnuehwood  Hills, 
and  on  the  •J.Sth  July  look  tluir  llighl  to  the  south-east. 

I'n  Sunday  we  iiilended  service  in  ('rail's  house;  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Settee  read  the  prayers  in  English  with  gieal  ease  and  cor- 


rectness ;  he  preached  in  Ojibway,  and  a  hymn  was  sung  in  the 
Cree  language.  Before  the  sermon  the  missionary  surprised 
us  by  waking  up  a  drowsy  Indian  who  was  enjoying  a  quiet 
nap  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  &  d  leading  him  to  the  temporary 
reading  desk,  commenced  the  ceremony  of  public  baptism.  My 
astonishment  was  not  diminished  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
turning  to  me,  without  any  preliminary  notice,  said  abruptly, 
Name  this  man !  After  a  moment's  reflection  I  said,  John,  and 
without  any  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  words,  John  walked  to 
his  bench,  and  was  soon  apparently  lost  in  noisy  slumber  to  all 
consciousness  ol  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  which  adult 
Christian  baptism,  duly  received,  had  made  him  the  inheritor. 

When  the  Rev.  James  Settee  arrived  at  the  Mission  last  au- 
tumn, the  Crees  of  the  Saiiily  Hills  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  bishop  had  sent  a  "  praying  man"  to  teach  them  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  directed  messengers  to  enquire  whether 
"  the  Great  praying  father  had  sent  plenty  of  rum,  if  so,  they 
would  soon  become  tbilowers  of  the  white  man's  good  Manitou." 
The  messengers  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  the 
great  praying  father  had  not  only  omitted  to  send  rum,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  Plain  Crees  would  soon  abandon  the  practice  of 
demanding  rum  in  exchange  for  their  pemicaii  and  robes. 
The  messengers  were  directed  to  return  to  the  missionary  with 
the  announcement,  that  "  if  the  great  praying  fallier  did  not 
intend  to  send  any  rum,  liio  sooner  ho  took  his  praying  man 
away  from  the  Qu'A[',.elle  Lakes,  the  better   for   him." 

There  are  very  few  teiiis  about  tlic  Migsion  at  present.  Mr. 
Settee  speaks  luiglish  very  lluently,  arnj '  ^  IJir.jugh  the  .scivice 
without  luss  of  time.     The  fieiil  for  jif^  hilior  is  i'Minsivc,  but  not 


at  [iresenl  promising.     When  con;,. 


ersing 


witli  the  Ciees  of  the 
Sandy  Hills,  many  of  them  cxi,,.',,j,jj(,(i  a  wish  to  have  their 
childien  taught  by  while  men,  but  tliey  did  not  appear  to  like 
the  idea  of  their  being  taught  by  a  native  of  a  different  origin. 
Th<^  school,  however,  appe.'.rs  lure,  as  elsewhere  among  Indian 
tribes,  to  hi'  ihi-  only  sure  i^rouiul  for  cstahllshing  the  true  faith 
imong  them.  '-Tiach  my  children  for  two  or  three  years, 
I  ••:  let  me  follow  the  wa;.s  ..i  my  fathers,"  sai.l  the  son  of  the 
;  nif'l  of  the  S.imiy  Hills  to  me.  Many  expre^x-d  a  wish  that 
i!  I  li  'ittic  ones  should  know  t!i('  wliire  man's  cunning,  and  learn 
t.>  iiii\,ite  f'le  soil,  but  they  would  stipulate  lo  remain  them- 
■>"lvis  still  the  wild  piiiine  Indians,  hunting  the  buffalo,  and 
occasioiial'y  tasting  the  sav,,ge  excilemcut  of  war. 

On  tlic  'it'di  July  we  launched  our  car.oes  on  the  Third  Fish- 
ing f/ake,  aid  .lavini;  seen  Mr.  llimu  en  route  for  Long  Lake, 
m\  earls  ..nd  horse.-,  on  ilie  way  to  the  Grand  Forks  of  the 
Qu'Appelle,  Mr.  Uiekuisoii  started  tor  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Mr.  rieming  and  ii.yself  wilh  an  Ojibway  and  Cree  hall' 
breed,  pmldlcd  up  stream  wilh  a  view  to  trace  out  the  valley  lo 
its  juneli'iii  with  the  South  Itr.iiich  of  the  Saskateliewan.  The 
succee.iJiiigcha|.ii'r(i)iilaliis  a  narrative  of  this  exploration,  which 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Dickinson's  description  of  his  canue  voya^ie 
to  the  Assiiu'j  line.  We  arranged  to  meet  at  Fort  Fdlice  iorty- 
three  days  after  ir  simultaneous  departure  from  the  Third  Fish- 
ing Lake. 


:;reat 
e,  lo 
i-kal- 
l.,,re 
irder, 
lailed 
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CHAPTEE    III. 
FROM  THE  QU'APPELLE  MISSION  TO  THE  SOUTH   BRANCH  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN. 


Depth  of  Fishinc;  Lakes — CYnss-sections — Confer ite — Lower 
Lakes  06  feet  de,p  — Birds  —  Ves^ftation  —  H'atir-mark — 
Thinl  and  Fourth  Fishiiii^  Lakes  —  Fish  —  Soundings  in 
Fourth  Lake — Hsliing  Lakes  protiahJy  oiire  united — Geese- 
Pelicans — Fourth  Lake — Water-mark— Aspect  of  Valle/j  in 
1852 — QuAppelle  River— Prairie — Depth  of  Valley—  White 
Cranes — Section  of  Alluvial  Flats — Temperature  — Character 
of  Prairie  —  Birds  —  Shrubs  —  Antelope  —  Hare  —  Roses — 
Grand  Forks— Plain  Crces — Temperature  of  River — lee 
marks — Buffalo  tracks — Charader  of  stream —  Willow  bushes 
— Fetul  air — Drift  clay — Erraties — FreemeiVs  houses—  Prai- 
rie—  Want  of  Timl)er — Thunder-storms — Touchwood  Hills- 
Indians —  To/Is —  Dip'oniac)/ —  Indian  resolve — The  Grand 
Forks — Lo'ig  Lakt>  -Souris    Forks — Souris  <f   Qu^Appelle 

aiul    Assinib'iint, IXu^'''*'""*   "'     Vullei/ —  The    Grand 

Coteati — Prairir,  Piff^ j^idiun  siixns — A  Prairie  on  fire — 

Buffalo — Consu/ueiiee  of  prairie  fire s — Reclamation  of  sterile 

areas — Indian  T.ii-i^uMfh <ii,areityof  Wood—Aneient  Indian 

encampment — The  Plain  Crees—Cree  Tents — Provisions  — 
Buffalo  Hid  Pound  Lake — Indians — Shortsti'ck — Aspect  of 
Country  —  Coteau  de  Missouri — Last  Mountain — Treeless 
Plain — The  Grand  Cotiau — (huracrer  of—IUiffalo — lurds 
Plain  Crcts,  Camp  of— The  QiiWppellc  Valley— Marrow — 
Precautions  —  The  Sandy  IJdIs — Cues — Bols  de  Vadie — Salt 
Lake— Dimensions  of  Valley — Erratics — Indian  hosp'tnlily 
Eye-brow  Hill — Source  of  Qn'Appelle — Buffalo-  Cliaraeler 
of  Qu\-ippelle  Valln/ — Waler-marks  -Sandy  Hilts — Distri-  ■ 

button   (f  Boulders — Section — A'otA-  exposure — Shurtstiik \ 

Sand  Dunes — South  Branch  —  Tue  (^Wppelle  VaiUy Cree  > 

Camp — Height  of  Land — Section  of  Vullei/— Levels— Buffalo  ' 
Pound— Camp  moving— '■  Dead  nun'— Old  Ihiff'alo  Pound 

—  Honible  spectacle — Mew  Pound — IWvtf^ing  in   Hiiflalo 

Slaunhler    in    Pound — Slioitslick—"'  Talk  " — Olyeclions   to  \ 

Half-breeds — To  the   il.  B.  Co. — Shortstick's    tvants Rock 

exposure — l.oulders  in  Valley  —  Character  of  (he  IScmth 
Branch.  I 

Three  <iijarlers  of  :i  mile  Crutn  tlio  moiitli  of  tlie  little  slreiiiii 
joining  tlie  Kccond  iimi   liiird  Fisliing  l^iikes,  the  lead  showed 
44  leet  of  water.     This  great  d<  p'li  surprised  us,  as   we  had 
been  paddlini,'  since  leaviiii;  \\\-  Mission  in  shallows  not  ex- 
ceedint;    four   ai.d    five    teiM   in  deptli.     Cross  sections  siiiise-  ' 
qiienlly  iriade  showed  thai  llic  lakes  uere  geijcrallv  deep  on  i|,(.  ! 
noiili  and  slialiow  on  tlie  south  sjde.     An  ahiindaiit  tjrowih  o| 
green  confervie  covered  the  .surl'aee,  whieli,  in  its  asyreuations 
and  general  di-lril)U!ion,  reinindetl  me  of  a  similar  profusion 
on  Ihc  Lake  ol  Wonds  during  August,  in  IH67.     The  hill  sides 
oflhevallry  aru  ilreply   ravined  ;   twd  ••xeelleni   pl!olo(,'rapli> 
taken  near  the  M.ssioii,  ul  the  lakes  and  hills,  dis)>lay  the  ehief 


characteristic  of  the  valley  with  the  fidelity  which  can  only  be 
approa  died  by  that  womk-rful  art.  The  ravines  are  wooded, 
but  the  hills  they  separate  bare,  and  we  soon  noticed  that  tlie 
north  side  began  to  show  far  less  timber  than  the  south,  and  of 
more  stunted  ijrowlh.  The  snow  berry  was  .seen  in  every  hol- 
low. .\sli,  leaved  maple  and  elm  were  numerous  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake. 

Soundings  near  the  middle  of  the  lake  showed  56  feet, 
which,  when  added  to  249  feet,  the  depth  of  the  valley  belov.' 
the  prairie  as  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement, 
make  the  total  excavation  305  feel.  Another  sounding  'iOO 
yards  from  the  N.  W.  point,  gave  57  feet  of  water.  Thi8 
was  the  greatest  depth  we  obtained;  but  Mr.  Dickinson  found 
the  lower  lakes  to  be  66  feet  deep.  The  shores  of  gravel 
are  strewed  with  blocks  of  drift  limestone  and  the  unfossilifer- 
ous  rocks,  (iidls  are  numerous  about  these  remote  lakes  and 
a  pair  of  eagles  have  had  their  eyrii-  for  many  years  in  a  fine 
elm  tree,  near  die  west  end  of  the  third  Fishing  Lake.  The 
hop  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  the  thin  belt  of  v.-oods  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  frost  grape  hangs  in  beautiful  festoons 
from  tin?  drooping  branches  of  the  elm.  The  water  mark 
shows  that  this  lake  rises  six  to  seven  feet  above  its  present 
level. 

A  low  plateau,  inundated  every  spring,  separates  the  third 
from  the  fou'iS  lake.  It  is  the  delta  of  two  ravines  which 
in  the  >pring  an  I  autuinn  bring  d<nvn  a  large  (|uantilv  of  water 
Irom  llii'  prairie  above  Third  Fishing  Lake  is  connected  with 
I'oiirdi  Fishing  Lake  by  a  r.ipid  stream  (lowing  ilirough  the 
plateau,  about  1(11)  feet  broad.  At  its  mouth  we  saw  a  large 
luimber  of  fish  rising  at  the  grasshoppers  which  dropped  from 
(liLdils  of  these  inserts  passing  over  at  the  lime.  In  the  same 
stream  were  m  my  large  ii*h,  and  among  ihem  >everal  indivi- 
duals of  a  species  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 
.Soundings  in  the  fourth  lake  showed  ■'il  feet  ;  this  depth  was 
maintained  for  a  long  distance  with  great  regularity.  lei  (act, 
these  lakes  appear  to  be  nearly  uniformly  <leep  and  point  to  an 
excavating  force,  or  peculiarity  of  rock  formation  <leserving  of 
lurlhcr  encpiiry.  Tlie  deltas  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravines  cotning 
ill  from  the  prairie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  course  of  the 
valley,  give  a  clue  to  the  mode  in  which  'he  lakes  were  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  were 
oiiee  all  united. 

(Jeese  appeared  in  large  (locks  in  the  Fourth  Lake,  and  at  its 
wesliTii  end  we  saw  a  splendid  (lock  of  peliiiaiis  numbering 
thirty-five  individuals  ;  as  we  a|iproached  they  sailed  majestically 
round  atul  roiiiul,  but  took  (light  before  we  arrived  within  gun 
shot.  Magpii's  are  very  nuinenais  in  the  lliin  woods  (ringing 
the  lakes,  so  also  are  grackles,  the  cat  bird,  and  many  smaller 
birds.     The  Fourth  Lake  is  very  shallow  at  its  western  extre- 
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mity,  six  feet  being  the  greatest  depth  recorded.  The  hills  on 
the  north  side  are  quite  bare,  and  trees  on  the  south  side 
are  found  only  in  the  ravines.  It  is  full  of  weeds  mid  its  water 
emits  li  very  disagreeable  odour,  but  ihu  watertnarlisshow  thai 
during  spring  freshets  its  level  is  eight  feet  higher  thai)  in  the 
summer  seafoii.  This  is  an  imp  irtant  I'acI  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  api)earance  of  the  whole  valley  during 
wet  springs ;  it  is  then  said  to  resoiiilde  a  broad  river  from  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Assiniboine.  In 
1853,  a  year  memoralile  in  lluperi's  I/and  for  th(j  great  floods 
which  covered  an  immense  tract  of  co  inlry,  llif  Indians  re()rc- 
sent  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  as  filled  with  a  iaii;hly  riviir  through- 
out its  entire  length,  flowing  with  a  swift  current  from  the  lake- 
lets at  tiie  height  of  land,  soon  to  be  described,  to  the  Assini- 
boine,  and  as  ii  mijuiilain  turrent  through  the  short  distance  nf 
I  i  miles  which  separates  them  from  t  e  South  liraiicii  ol  the 
^Saskatchewan. 

After  leaving  the  Fourth  Lake  and  the  marshes  at  its  west 
extremity,  we  paddled,  saiird  or  tracked  up  a  narrow  swift 
stream,  four  and  five  feet  deep  and  seventy  trel  broad,  winding 
through  a  lowulUivial  llat  in  a  valley  of  uiidiiiiinislied  breadth 
and  depth.  The  hill  sides  were  absoliilcly  bare,  not  a  tree  or 
shrub  was  to  be  seen.  The  prairie  on  either  side  is  also  tree- 
less and  arid.  On  the  31st,  after  spending  a  resiles.s  night  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  mullilndes  of  niusciiiiioes,  we  left  iiie  canoe  in 
the  hands  of  our  llalf-brceds  lo  irick  up  the  siioain,  iiiid  as- 
cending to  the  prairie  waikiid  for  some  inik-s  on  llie  brink  ol 
this  great  excavation.  We  waiteil  five  liuurs  lor  the  canoe  to 
leach  us,  the  windings  of  the  stream  involving  a  course  three 
limes  as  long  as  a  straight  line  up  the  valley.  The  hill  sidt-s 
bi'gaii  to  HC(iuire  a  m  )r(!  imposing  allit  \de  and  probably  ex- 
ceeded throe  hundred  I'eet.  Wbite  cranes  appe.ired  in  flocks 
of  foi'r  and  seven  loge.lier ;  there  were  very  wary  and  could 
not  be  approached. 

The  river  was  often  seen  lo  draw  near  to  either  side  ol  the 
Great  Valley,  and  it  bad  excavated  a  cliaiiiul  I'-n  lo  twelve  feet 
deep  in  the  alluvial  flats  thioiigh  which  it  pursued  its  ti)rliU)iis 
course.     Its  banks  revealed  th'.-  following  section  : 

C  inches  light  vegetable  mould  willi  sand. 
4  inches  yellow  clay, 
10  inehes  light  vegetable  mould  (former  -^urliuie), 
'J  leet  yellow  clay, 

2  to  3  inelnis  hard  ferruginous  sand  '.o  the  level  of  the 
river. 

The  last  layer  was  hard,  compact,  and  very  coarse-grained. 
The  river  is  here  GO  feet  broad  and  flows  at  a  rate  of  one  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour.  The  temperatuie  at  noon  was  71.5"  F. 
.\t  the  iiioutb  of  Long  Creek,  an  iiisignilicaiit  aflliient,  tlii'  hills 
are  covered  with  limestone  and  j^raiiilt'  lioiiMers  ;  the  north 
side  is  treeless  like  the  vast  prairie  beyond  it,  the  south  side 
has  aspens  in  the  ravines  an  I  aspen  groves  in  the  prairie.  The 
width  of  the  valley  remains  uniform,  never  exceeding  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  or  I  ss  than  oin'  mile.  The  pasturage  in  llu;  flats 
is  superb,  the  grass  long  and  very  thickly  set.  Robins,  mag- 
pies, and  yellow  binls  enliven  small  aspen  groves  on  the  south 
side,  or  the  tbiekels  of  cherry,  iiiesaskdlreiiina,  dogwood  and 
snowberry,  which  fill  the  hollows  and  ravines;  the  cat  bird  is 
.•lUo  eomiiion  and  the  tyiatit  fly  eaieaei  everywheri'.  In  the 
river  are  vast  nuiiibers  of  ducks  .-md  ire. -a',  the  young  bir<ls 
frequently  made  us  an  exccllciil  meal,  bui  no  four  footed  ani- 


mals were  seen,  with  the  exception  of  one  prong  horned  ante- 
lope and  one  prairie  hare. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  we  made  many  miles  hy 
sailing  before  a  strong  east  wind  ;  notwithstanding  a  heavy 
rain  and  thunder  storm  we  were  glad  to  push  on  through 
this  seemingly  interminable  and  now  monotonous  valley,  as 
the  air  from  the  marshes  on  eilher  side  of  the  river  was  fetid 
and  oppressive.  A  scramble  to  iho  summit  of  this  steep  hill 
bank,  three  hundred  feet  high,  though  very  fatiguing,  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  cool,  pure  and  delightful  breeze  blow- 
ing over  the  desolate  prairies  around  us.  Roses  of  three  dif- 
erent  varieties,  red,  white  and  variegated,  were  numerous 
on  the  upland,  and,  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  was  on 
them,  or  at  nijilit  when  it  was  falling,  the  fresh  air  from  above 
came  down  in  pufTs  into  our  deep,  hot  valley  with  delicious  and 
invigorating  fragrance.  On  the  4th  day  after  our  departure 
from  the  lakes  we  sighted  th.'  Grand  Forks;  leaving  the  canoe 
I  hastened  on  to  a  point  where  the  men  with  the  carls  and 
horses  were  to  a'-ait  our  arrival,  and  found  them  safely  en- 
camped on  a  beaut  I'ul  meadow  anxiously  looking  for  us.  An 
empty  cart  and  aci  apleof  horses  were  despatched  for  the  canoe 
still  some  miles  be'ow  us,  and  in  the  evening  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  I'letning  and  the  two voyageurs. 

Soon  after  sunset  our  camp  received  an  unexpected  addition 
ol'  sx  Plain  Crees,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Ellice  with 
dried  l)ufralo  meat  and  pc_Mnican.  Durinj,'  the  day  the  tempera- 
ture ol  the  River  was  found  to  be  74.  At  the  mouth  of  a  dry 
bed  of  a  stream  which  we  called  Maple  Creek,  some  very  old 
trees  of  the  ash-leaved  species  were  observed.  Many  of  them 
showed  marks  where  they  had  bf^en  tapped.  The  willows 
which  IVinced  the  banks  of  the  Qj'Appelle  were  barked  by  ice 
ei;{ht  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Numerous  buflalo 
Hacks  began  to  appear,  and  where  these  animals  had  crossed 
the  river,  tliey  had  cut  deep  roads  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
lanes  through  the  willow  bushes.  The  bones  of  many  a  young 
Imll  and  cow  were  seen  stickiiia;  out  of  the  banks  where  they 
had  been  mired. 

The  tortuous  character  ol  the  stream  before  we  took  the 
canoe  out  of  the  water,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
eleven  hours  constant,  steady  tracking  enabled  us  to  progress 
only  five  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  valley.  Some 
little  time  was  lost  in  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other 
in  order  to  avoid  the  willow  bushes,  which  only  grew  on  the 
inside  of  a  bend,  rarely  or  never  on  the  outside  or  longest  curve. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  where  we  left  it  was  forty  feet,  and 
the  speed  of  its  current  one  mile  and  a  quarter  an  hour.  The 
letid  air  I'roiii  the  marshes  made  most  of  the  party  feci  unwell, 
and  1  therefore  determined  to  carry  the  canoe  in  a  cart  on  the 
immediate  edge  of  the  prairie,  keeping  the  valley  in  constant 
view,  and  occasionally  descending  into  it  and  crossing  it,  to 
ascertain  by  levelling  and  measurement  its  leadins;  dimensions. 

No  rock  exposure  has  yet  been  seen.  It  appears  that  drift 
covers  the  country  to  a  great  depth.  Where  land  slips  have 
oecurri'd  and  exposed  nn  almost  perpendicular  section,  the 
yellow  gravelly  clay  is  alone  visible.  Some  of  the  limestone 
erratics  strewed  over  the  sides  of  the  r.avines  resemble  those 
frequently  seen  on  the  south-east  side  of  Lake  Winipeg.  Near 
our  c-imp  are  six  or  seven  log-houses,  occasionally  in  labited  by 
fii'i'inn  (that  is,  men  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Company,) 
dining  the  winter  months.  I'he  prairie  above  the  freemen's 
houses,  slopes  irenlly  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  from  the  distant 
horiz  >n  on  both  sides.     Clumps  of  aspen  vary  its  monotonous 
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pspcct,  ami  tho»!{h  olnthoH  with  arrcn  hortiacc,  <liip  to  the  late 
.ihiitulanl  ruins,  iln'  soil  is  li;.'lit  and  poor.  Sninc  ilistaiicp  !iaok 
from  flic  Viillcy  i'  of  belter  i|n  ilit>.  tln'  liiur  |i!irlii-lcs  not 
haviri!^  Iiten  washed  out  of  it ;  the  firass  thnro  is  h)ns,'er  iind 
more  nbunilant,  Imt  the  ^Toatest  ilrawbitck  is  the  want  of  tinibor. 

Since  we  havi'  been  cm  the  tJu'AppclIf  we  have  freipicnllv 
notiet'd  tliunilers'oiiii-i  towards  the  noitli-we^il  anil  nuitli,  in  the 
neighbourhoo  I  of  the  Tuiieliwood  Hill  rani;!',  which  did  noi 
roach  us;  the  day  before  yeslerday,  (viiiul  Jnly.)  a  very  violent 
thunderstorm  in  the  Qu'Appelle  valley,  which  delayeil  us  for 
several  hours,  did  not  wet  the  carts  ten  miles  to  the  south.  Rain 
clouds  appear  to  I'oliow  the  Touchwoo  I  Hill  rani,v  ;  the  fre- 
quency olstorjus  in  that  rejjion  is  prnverbial,  and  the  richni'-is 
of  the  vegetation  proves  that  an  nbundaiK  supply  of  rain  falls 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  Indians  who  visited  our 
camp  had  been  inintintj  hetween  the  two  brandies  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan— they  represented  the  season  as  very  dry  and  liie  bul- 
f  do  scarce.  We  passed  a  (piiot  nni?  IrieiKlly  nii,dit  with  them, 
and  on  the  Ibllowing  morning  i.iuL"  th  ui ;;  small  present  and  pur- 
sued our  way  to  the  Gra  id  F<'  1  s. 

I  happened  to  be  about  100>.M'!9  in  advance  of  the  carts,  idler 
wc  ha<l  travelled  (nr  abou'  ,i  i[na"''rof  an  hour  ;  when  hearinj;  a 
loud  el, liter  uf  horst  -i'  feet  l)ciiin.l  me,  on  looking  round  I  found 
the  six  Indians  galiojio'^  up  beiiii  i!  One  of  them,  wlio  had  rep- 
rescnted  himself  aa  ;:•  chief,  hv  izv-,'  iny  bridle,  ilreiv  the  horse's 
head  round  and  niot'.ont  i  lae  t  •  lismounl.  f  replied  by  jerkin;; 
my  bridle  out  of  th.>  IndifinV  liH:^  J.  .My  people  came  u|i  at  this 
moment  and  asked  in  Cree  Hh'it  rtii.s  inlerfererxe  meant.  We 
wanted  to  have  a  little  more  talk,  .lid  the  soi-tlisant  chief.  The 
real  stateof  the  case  being,  however,  that  they  wished  to  establish 
a  sort  (if  toll  of  tobacco  and  lea  f)r  permission  to  pass  through 
their  country,  tlireileiiing  that  if  it  were  not  fjiven  they  would 
gather  their  friends  in  advance  of  us,  and  stop  us  by  force.  We 
knew  that  we  should  havj  to  piss  through  about  100  tents,  so 
there  was  some  little  meaning  m  the  threat.  The  old  hunter, 
however,  who  knew  Indian  li  ibits  and  diplcniiaey  well,  at  once 
rem;irki'd  that  We  were  takini:  a  larg-  present  to  the  chief  o( 
the  .Sandy  Hills,  and  we  should  not  distribute  any  tobacoo  or 
tea,  until  wo  had  seen  him,  according  to  Indian  custom.  They 
tried  a  few  more  threats,  but  I  closed  the  parley  by  nnslingiiig 
a  double  barreled  gun  t'rom  the  carl,  and  instructiut'  i!.e  men 
I)  show  (]uietly  that  they  ha  I  theirs  in  readiness;  wishing  the 
rascals  g.K>d  day,  we  marched  on  ;  they  sa'  on  the  ground, 
silently  watching  us,  but  made  no  sign.  1  \  the  evening  one 
of  them  passed  near  us  at  full  galloj),  towiin;.--  some  tents  which 
we  saw  in  the  distance,  as  we  ascended  the  hill  at  the  (^rand 
F'/iks.  I  )ne  rather  signdk-ant  statement  they  timde  j)roved  to 
be  correct,  n  imely,  ilml  the  I'lain  Crees,  in  council  assembled, 
had  last  year  "deterrnintd  that  in  conse(|uencc  of  promises  often 
made  and  broken  by  the  white  men  and  half-breeds,  and  tlie 
rapid  destrueti  m  by  tlieni  of  the  btillalo  tlwy  IimI  on,  iIkv  woiilil 
not  p<  rmit  eilhi'r  while  men  or  lidf-breeds  to  hunt  in  their 
country  or  travel  through  i,,  except  for  the  purpose  of  trailing 
for  their  dried  meat,  peniican,  skins  and  mbes." 

We  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  (in'AppcJle  .vheii  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  fJrand  Forks,  anil  ascended  the  hdl  baidi  to  the  jirairie. 
The  (iraiul  Fnks  consist  of  the  jimelion  of  two  deep,  broad 
valleys;  the  south  valley  being  that  in  which  the  Qu'App,d|(. 
river  llows,  the  other  is  oi.cupiei,'  by  Kong  Kake,  or  I/tsi  Mouo- 
lam  f.  ike,  fort>  miles  in  lengih,  and  Irom  one-half  lo  two  miles 
broiil,  being  in  fiei  an  exact  couiiterp  irl  of  ilie  lin'Apprlle 
Valley  ;  narrow,  deep,  filled  throughout  witli  water,  and  inoscu- 


lating with  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskalcliewan  some  miles 
below  the  i;il,..>v.  In  its  general  aspe(!t  Last  Mountain  Lake 
is  similar  to  the  Fishing  Lakes.  .\  rapid,  winding  stream,  30 
leet  broad,  runs  from  it  into  the  Qu'Appellc.  Both  valleys  are 
of  uniform  breadth  and  depth,  and  very  little  niirrowor  than 
when  united  they  form  the  main  valley  of  the  Qa'.\ppelle. 
I'Vom  the  (Iran  I  I'orks  to  the  Souris  Forks  (Idbow  Bone  Creek) 
the  I  ounlry  is  treeless,  slightly  midulating  and  |)oor.  The  In- 
dians say  that  the  Souris  Iliverof  the  Qu'.Vppelle,  coming  from 
the  Grand  (loteau  dc  Missouri,  inosculates  with  an  arm  of  the 
Souris  of  the  Assiniboine  before  described,  and  a  can  e  in  high 
water  miiiht  pass  from  one  river  to  the  other  without  a  portage. 
Iflhisliethe  case,  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  South 
Branch  down  the  Qu'Appellc  valley  would  acijuire  additional 
importance,  and  give  value  lo  an  immense  extent  of  territory, 
now  comparatively  inaccessible,  and  destitute  of  water. 

A  few  miles  west  ol  the  .Souris  Forks  the  (iu'.Vppelle  is  19  feet 
wide  and  1 .1  feet  deep,  but  the  great  valley  is  still  a  mile  broad 
and  200  feet  deep.  Here  on  the  25th  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  blue  outline  of  the  Grand  Coteau,  with  r  treeless  plain  be- 
tween us.  After  passing  these  Fork.s.  the  cuuntrj  is  more  undu- 
lating, small  hills  begin  to  show  themselves  ;  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  is  light  and  pour,  the  herbage  consists  of  short 
tufted  buir.ilo  grass,  and  th'"  plants  common  in  dry  arid  plains. 
This  alternoon  we  saw  three  fires  s|>ring  up  between  us  and  the 
Grand  Coteau.  They  were  Indian  signs.  bu>  whelher  they  re- 
ferred lo^ie  pr'-seiid^  of  bullalo,  or  wli'lh.r  lliey  wi'ie  designed 
to  intimate  to  li  (ant  bands  the  arriv.n  of  suspiidous  strangers 
we  rould  not  then  tell,  and  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
Crees,  .\ssiniboines,  or  Blukfeel,  we  becime  cautious.  In  a 
few  ilays  we  ascertained  that  the  fire  had  been  piitoiil*  by  Crees, 
to  inform  their  friends  that  i!iey  had   found  bnlialo. 

The  grandeur  of  a  prairie  on  fire  belongs  to  itself  It  is  like  a 
volcanoiii  full  ac'ivily.  you  cannot  imitate  it,  because  It  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  those  gigantic  elements  I'rom  which  it  derives  its 
aw^il  splendour.  Fortnnately,  in  the  [ireseiit  instaticc  the  wind 
was  troiu  the  west,  and  drove  the  tires  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  Iniiig  south  of  us  we  could  contemplate  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle without  anxiety.  One  ubjeel  in  burning  the  pr.iirie  at  this 
lime,  was  to  turn  the  bulFalo  ;  they  had  crossed  the  Saskatche- 
wan in  great  nuiid)ers  near  the  KIbow  and  were  advancins; 
towards  us,  and  crossing  the  Qu'.Vppelle  not  far  from  the  height 
•f  land  ;  by  burning  the  prairie  east  of  their  course,  they  would 
be  diverted  to  the  .south,  and  li-ed  for  a  tim^  on  the  Grand  Co- 
teau belore  they  pursued  tln-ir  way  to  the  Little  Souris.  in  the 
country  of  lb"  Sionx,  south  of  the  .lllih  parallel. 

Piitti'i;.  ut  fire  in  the  prairies  is  a  telegraphic  mode  of  commiin- 
'.ation  freipiently  resorted  to  by  Indians.  Its  conseipiencc.i  are 
seen  in  the  destructi'  n  o.'the  forests  which  ome  covered  an  iin- 
iri.  use  area  south  of  the  Cjn'Apiielle  and  .Assiniboine.  'I'lie  aridity 
of  those  vast  prairies  is  |i.rlly  due  to  this  cause.  The  soil,  though 
light,  derives  much  of  its  apparent  sterility  fVoin  the  annual 
fire-.  In  low  places  and  in  shallow  depressions  where  luarshes 
arc  formed  in  sprin-  the  soil  is  rich,  much  mixed  with  vegetablo 
inatlcr,  and  supp.  is  a  very  luxuriant  growth  id'  gra.ss.  II  wil- 
lows and  aspens  were  permitted  lo  grow  over  ihe  prairies,  they 
would  soon  be  converted  into  hmnid  tracts  in  which  vegetable 
matter  would  acenniulate,  and  a  soil  adapted  to  forest  trees  be 
formed.  If  a  portion  of  priiiric  I'scaijcs  (ire  for  two  or  three 
years  ihe  result    is   seen    m  the  growth  of  willows    and    aspens, 
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dtet  in  patchc!>,  then  in  large  iircus,  -which  in  a  short  time 
become  united  and  cover  tlic  conntry  ;  thus  retarding  eviiporn- 
tion  iind  |)rrmittin(;  the  accumuliuion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil.  A  fire  comes,  destroys  the  young  forest  growth  and  esta- 
blishes a  jirairie  once  more.  The  reclamation  of  innnensc  arc. 
is  not  beyond  humiin  power.  The  extension  of  the  prairies  is 
evidcndy  due  to  fircsi,  and  the  Hres  arc  caused  by  Indiann,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  connniniication,  or  to  divert  the 
buffalo  from  the  course  they  may  be  takiiig.  These  operations 
will  cease  lis  the  Indians  and  bulfilo  dirninisli,  events  which  are 
taking  place  with  great  rapidity. 

Wood  began  to  lie  a  great  treasure  ni  the  prairie  after  passing 
the  Moose  Jaws  Forks;  we  were  compelled  to  go  supperless  to  bed 
on  the  night  of  tlie  24th,  because  we  had  neglected  to  lake  a  sup- 
ply at  the  last  aspen  grove  we  ])asscd,  thinking  that  llu-  bois  dc 
vache  (dried  bnlFalo  dung)  would  befonnd  in  abundauce,  biU  the 
fires  had  bnrneil  it  also,  and  not  even  a  fiMgnicnt  >"as  lo  be  pro- 
cured. No  tree  or  shrub,  or  even  willow  twig  could  be  seen  in 
any  direction  from  our  camp  (mi  ilie  morning  of  the  20ili.  Our 
customary  breakfast  of  lea  and  bnlFalo  ineiit  was  impossible.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  uncinked  pcniican  and  w.iter  from 
a  marsh. 

Immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  (ju'Appelle  Valley  here, 
are  tht  remains  c)f  ancient  eiuainpnients,  where  the  Plain 
Crecs,  in  llic  day  of  their  power  and  pride  had  erected  large 
skin  tents,  and  strengthened  them  with  rings  of  stones  placed 
round  the  base.  These  circular  remains  were  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  tlij  stones  or  boulders  beinj;  about  one  fool  in  cir- 
ciunfeience.  They  wore  the  aspect  of  great  antiqiiily,  being 
partially  covered  with  soil  and  grass.  When  lliis  eani))  gronnil 
was  occupied  by  the  (."rces,  limbi  i-  no  doubt  grew  in  the  valley 
below,  or  on  the  |)rairie  and  raviin's  in  detached  groves,  for  their 
permanent  camping  grounds  are  always  placed  near  a  sn|)ply  of 
fuel. 

Making  an  early  starl  in  search  of  wood,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  four  Cree  lenls,  whose  inmates  were  still  fast  asleep;  about 
three  hundred  yards  west  of  them  we  found  ten  more  teiiLs,  with 
over  50  or  bO  Indians  in  all.  Tlu-y  wore  |)reparing  lo  cross  the 
villey  in  the  direelion  of  the  (jraiul  Colean,  following  the  buffalo. 
Their  provisions  for  trade,  such  a-,  drieil  meal  and  pciuiean  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  each  bag  of  pemiean  being  supported  iijion  two 
long  poles,  ivbich  are  shaft,  body  and  wheels  in  one.  Bntfido 
Pound  Hill  Lake,  thirty  two  miles  long,  begins  near  the  Moose 
Jaws  I'orks,  ami  on  the  opposite  or  south  siile  of  this  long  sheet 
of  water,  we  saw  eighteen  tents  an<l  a  large  number  of  horses. 
The  wuinen  in  those  we  visited  on  our  side  of  t!ic  valley  and 
lake,  had  collected  a  great  (jnantily  of  the  Mesaskotomina  berry, 
which  they  were  drying.  They  annoinieed  the  cheering  inlel- 
ligenee  that  the  Chief  Shortslick,  with  some  thirly  tenis  was  at 
thi  Sandy  Hills  impounding  bnlfalo.  licaving  the  hospilable 
Crees,  alter  an  exeellent  brenktasl  on  pounded  meat  and 
marrow  fat,  we  arrived  at  iiuffalo  Pound  llill  at  noon.  The 
whole  eounlry  here  assumed  a ditfeieni  appearaiie("  ;  it  now  bore 
resemblance  to  u  stormy  sea  suddei  'y  'jeconio  rigid  ;  the  hills 
wore  of  gravel  and  very  abrupt,  but  none  exceeded  100  feet  in 
height.  The  Cotean  de  Missouri  is  clearly  seen  from  Buffalo 
I'ounil  Hill  towards  the  south,  while  norlh-easterly  llie  Last 
iMouiilain  of  the  Touchwood  Hill  llange  looms  m-ay  or  blue  in 
the  distance.  Hetween  these  di^lallt  ranges  a  treeles-i  plain  in- 
tervenes. 

The  (iraiid  ( 'oteau  runs  par  ilh  1  with  llie  Miss,,ini  ;  its  averaifc 
breadlh  is  (10  to  80  miles,  and  it  rises  troin  400  to  ,SuO  ti-et  above 


the  bed  of  the  great  river  it  flanks,  and  between  400  to  800 
feet  aliovc  the  higo  plains  tlirough  which  the  Shayenne  and 
James  River  meander  to  the  Red  River  of  the  iiorlli,  and  the 
Mi.ssouri.*  The  vegetation  on  the  Grand  Cote.tii  is  very  scanty, 
he  Indian  turnip  is  common,  so  also  is  a  species  of  cactus  ;  no 
tre(^  or  shrub  is  seen,  and  it  is  only  in  the  bottoms  and  marshes 
that  rank  herbage  is  found. 

Ponds  and  lakes  are  numerous  on  the  Grand  Cuteau  side, 
and  it  is  probably  on  thia  account  thai  the  RufTiilo  cross  the 
Qu'Appelle  valley  near  the  Moose  Jaws  Fork  and  west  of 
Huffalo  Pound  Hill  Lake  ;  in  the  winter  they  keep  towards  the 
Touchwood  Hills  for  the  sake  uf  shelter,  and  the  excelleni 
herbage  which  grows  in  the  beuuliful  meadows  between  the 
aspen  clumps.  The  prairies  there  too  are  noi  so  often  burned 
as  south  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  the  valley  of  that  rivir  serving  as  a 
great  barrier  to  prevent  ihe  onward  progress  oi  llir  devastating' 
fires.  We  begun  lo  find  \\\i-  fresh  bones  of  Iiuffalo  very  nume- 
rous on  llie  ground,  and  here  and  there  starlled  a  pack  of 
wolves  feeding  on  a  carca.ss  which  had  been  deprived  of  iN 
tongue  and  hump  only  by  ihe  careless,  thriflless  Cree.-^.  Peli- 
cans iind  ducks  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  on  Ihe  lake,  whili!  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  valley  llie  remains  of  ancient  encamp- 
ment <  in  the  form  of  rings  of  stones  to  hold  down  the  skin 
tents  being  everywhere  visible,  leslify  to  the  former  numbers 
of  Ihe  Plain  Crecs,  and  afford  a  sad  evidence  of  llie  ancient 
power  of  llie  people  who  once  held  undisputed  sway  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Saskatchewan.  The  remain-,  of  a  race  tUfl 
passing  away,  give  more  than  a  transient  interest  lo  liulfalo 
Pound  Hill  Lake  The  largest  ancient  encampment  we  saw 
lies  near  a  shallow  Lake  in  the  prairie  about  a  mile  ir.rin  the 
Qu'Appelle  valley.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  few  low  sandy  and 
gravelly  hills,  and  is  (juiie  screened  from  observation.  It  may 
have  been  a  camping  grcnind  for  centuries,  as  some  <  ircles  of 
stones  are  partially  eivered  with  grass  and  embedded  in  the 
soil. 

Al  noon  on  ihe  2(>tli  we  rested  for  a  few  hours  .ipposiu,'  lo  a 
large  camp  of  Crees  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  our  sudden 
api)earance  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie  threw  ihem  into  a  stale  i  f 
ihe  greatest  exciteinenl  as  evinced  by  tlieir  basic  in  eollecling 
llieir  horses  and  galhering  in  groups  in  the  valley  below.  A 
liiw  of  ihem  sel  nul  to  ride  round  llic  head  of  the  lake  but  in 
the  wrong  direction,  so  that  the  chance  of  their  overtaking  ns 
was  liiglily  dnublful,  as  they  would  have  lo  make  ii  round  of 
thirty  miles  in  consequence  of  the  intervening  lake.  This 
magnificent  sheet  of  water,  never  less  than  half  a  mile  broad 
and  thirty-two  miles  long,  sh.adowed  forth  what  the  Qu'.\p|)elle 
valley  might  become  if  a  river  like  the  Saskatchewan  cou!tl  be 
made  lo  flow  ihrengh  i'.  As  we  neared  the  heighl  of  land  the 
physical  stnieture  of  mis  great  valley  became  u  deeply  inler- 
esting  ;md  almost  exciting  sulijecl  of  enquiry.  So  liir  il  liad 
preserved  its  breadth  and  depth  with  aslonishing  uniformity 
all  the  way  from  the  Mission,  and  we  were  williin  lorty  miles 
of  the  Smith  nranch  of  the  .'Saskatchewan.  The  hill  banks  of 
the  river  now  becime  wooded  again,  asli-leaved  inaple  and 
elm  in  the  ravines,  sustained,  no  doub',  by  the  pnsence  of  ^o 
large  a  bt)dy  of  water  as  Bullalo  Pound  Hill  Lake. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  al  anollier  (  ree  eiirampmeni, 
uheri-  we  were  again  hospitably  Irealed  to  be.  ten  Imll'ilo  iiieai 
and  marrow  fat.  IJircli  baik  dishes  full  of  thai  nutritious  but 
not  very  tempting  food  was  placed  on  the  ground  before  ns  and 
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I'acilic  IVruu.     Ooveruor  SteveuB,  page  87. 
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we  were  reqiieslcd  to  partake  of  it.  The  Indians  tools  a  piece 
of  till-  pounded  meat  in  their  fingerx  and  dipped  it  into  the  soft 
marrow  ;  they  were  deiighlrd  to  receive  a  small  present  of 
lea  and  tobaeco,  and  while  we  were  engaged  in  the  tent  with 
the  men,  the  girls,  children  and  nld  women  name  round  our 
curls  .tasking  if  we  had  any  ruin,  <ind  stiulled  the  boxes  and 
batj't  containing  provi^ions,  in  search  ol  that  odorlfrrons 
Btiinulant.  \Ve  left  our  hospitable  friends  in  the  evening  and 
camped  about  three  miles  from  the  last  Crec  tent.  The  Chief 
of  the  ban',  an  oid  man,  expressed  very  kindly  feelings  to  ards 
iix,  and  hinted  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  a  waleli  over 
our  horses  durinp  the  night,  for  there  were  some  young  seam|)s 
anionic  liis  band  who  would  think  it  an  honour  to  steal  a  white 
man's  horse.  Visitors  carue  during  the  evening,  and  from 
their  actions  we  thoiighl  it  advisa'  le  to  keep  watch  and  tether 
the  horses;  observing  these  precautions  they  retired  at  an  e.irly 
hour  .ifier  a  friendly  smoke. 

At  (lawn  on  the  f  illowing  morning  we  were  en  routr  again, 
and  towards  noon  approached  the  Simdy  Hills,  the  valley  con- 
tinuing about  110  leet  deep  and  maintaining  its  width.  Two 
days  bel'ore  our  arrival  the  Indians  had  lieen  running  '  ufl  ilo, 
and  many  carcases  of  these  animals  were  scattered  over  the 
arid,  treeless  prairie  through  which  our  route  lay.  Several 
herds  of  buffalo  were  visible  wending  their  way  in  single  file 
to  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  distmcily  looming  south  of 
the  Qu'Appelle  valley.  Alter  travelling  tlirough  a  dry,  barren 
regicjn,  strewed  witn  erratics,  unld  2  p.m.;  \m.'  arrived  at  the 
I^ake  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  and  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  vailry 
saw  a  number  of  tents  with  many  horses  feeding  in  the  flats. 
When  within  a  mile  ot'  the  lake  a  bufllilo  bull  suddenly  appe.ir- 
e.l  upon  the  brow  of  a  little  hill  on  our  iiglit.  .\  liner  sight  of 
its  kind  cnulil  hardly  be  imagined.  The  animal  vv.is  in  his 
[)rim"  and  a  mauiiificenl  specimen  of  the  buffalo.  He  g.ized 
at  IS  lhrou;jh  the  long  hair  which  hung  over  his  eyes  in  tl.ick 
profusion,  [lawed  the  ground,  tossed  his  head  ;ind  snorted  with 
proud  disdain.  lie  was  no;  mon-  il);ui  M  yards  Irom  us,  :>.iu] 
while  we  were  ailinirin^'  his  splendid  proportions  he  set  off  at 
a  gallop  towards  some  low  hdls  we  had  jusl  passed  'Vi-r. 

Our  appearance  on  the  brink  of  the  vall'-y  opposite  the  tents 
surprised  ti:e  Indians,  they  (juickly  ciuiiht  their  horses  and  ibont 
'wiuty  galloped  across  the  vallry.  iii-re  (|iiitt'  dry,  and  in  .i 
ijiiarter  of  an  hour  were  seati-d  in  friendly  chat  with  the  hali'- 
breeds  We  kindled  a  fire  with  bus  (/>  vaclie,  of  which  there 
was  a  vast  quantity  strewn  over  the  plain,  but  no  \voo<l  was 
near  at  hanil.  When  the  men  were  t'oing  to  the  lake  for  water 
to  make  some  tea  the  Indians  tulil  us  it  was  salt,  and  that  the 
onlv  fresh  water  within  a  distance  of  'ome  mih.'snvas  close  lo 
their  lainp  on  the  opposi'e  side  of  the  valley.  We  were  there- 
fore constr  lined  to  cross  to  the  other  side  and  erei't  our  tents 
near  to  the  ^prini;.  AiK  ant.ige  was  taken  of  our  passage  across 
the  valley  lo  make  an  instrumental  measurement  of  its  leading 
dimensions  It  was  found  to  be  MO  feet  deep,  estimating  from 
the  abrn|i|  edge  of  the  bank,  and  one  mile  five  ch;iins  broad. 
The  depth  IkHow  the  general  level  of  the  prairie  is  considerably 
^'reatii ,  Tir  there  was  a  descf  lit  of  fifty  or  si.\iy  feet  by  a  gentle 
slope  n^l  included  in  the  foregoing  measurement.  A  vast 
nnnibrr  of  erratic-  sirewed  this  slope,  indeed  it  was  with  great 
diffii  ully  that  we  steered  the  c;irts  through  tie  formidable 
aceumul.ition  ol  boullers  which  beset  our  path.  'I'Ik!  bed  of 
the  Qii'.^iipel'e  IS  i|Miie  visrile  in  the  v.illey,  Ijut  on  account  of 
the  porus  nature  ol  the  soil  the  overflow  from  S.;nd  Hill  Lake 
penetrates  it  m  dry  weather,  and  reappears  about  half  a  inile 


below  in  the  form  of  a  little  Hiream  about  ten  feet  broail,  istuiiiK 
from  a  marshy  tract  occupying  thei'ntire  breadth  of  the  v.illey. 
In  crossini;,  the  carts  and  horses  sank  deeply  in  ihi'  soft  graiity 
bottom,  already  much  cut  up  by  the  passing  of  a  large  ninnber 
of  hnlfalo  during  the  week  pre<!eding  our  arrival. 

Sand  Hill  L:ike  is  four  iind  a  half  miles  long,  very  shallow  ami 
contains  waterstrongly  itn|)reguaied  with  epsom  sallHnndeom- 
iiion  s.dt.  We  made  ourselves  acceptable  to  the  Indians  by  mak- 
ing them  a  |)resent  of  powder,  shoU,  tea  nnd  tobaeco,  and  in 
return  they  invited  us  to  partake  of  pounded  meat,  marrowfitt  am! 
berries.  The  chief  of  the  band  assured  us  that  his  young  men 
were  honest  and  Irustworthy,  iind  in  coinpliaucie  with  his  iuslrun- 
tions  |)roperty  would  be  pcrfeclly  safe.  During  the  night  a  heavy 
rain  filled  the  hollows  with  water  and  gave  iih  promise  of  an 
abundant  supply  until  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy  Hills  wlii-r  ihn 
main  body  of  Plain  ("rees  were  encamped.  On  the  following 
day,  the  2Slli,  I  rode  to  the  Kye-broW  Hill  rar.ge,  a  prolongation 
of  the  (irand  C"ote  iii,  and  distant  from  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley 
about  four  miles.  It  was  there  that  the  In  li  ins  told  us  wa 
sh.eiKI  find  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Qi:' Appelle  river.  .Vlter 
an  hoiirV  ride  I  rea(died  the  hills  anil  (piicddy  (Mine  u|)on  it 
deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  which  bubbled  a  little  stream  about 
three  feel  bioad.  I  followed  its comse  until  it  entered  the  prairie 
leading  to  the  great  valley,  and  traced  it  to  its  junction  with 
the  main  e.v  avalion,  through  a  deep  natrow  gully. 

The  Kye-brow  Hill  range  is  about  l.'jO  feet  above  the  ()rairle 
and  forms  the  flank  oj"  a  table  land  stretching  to  the  (Jrand 
Coteau,  of  which  it  is  the  western  extension.  The  ri'cent 
tracks  of  buffalo  were  countless  on  the  hill  sides,  and  in  the 
distance  -evi'ral  herds  (a)uld  be  seen  feeding  on  the  tretdess 
plateau  to  the  smth.  In  the  afternoon  we  bid  farewidl  lo  our 
Cree  friends  and  travelled  west  on  the  .south  side  of  Sand  Hill 
Lake  until  we  arrived  at  the  gully  through  which  tli-  Htn-ain 
from  the  Kve-hrow  hill  range  entered  the  (^u'.Vppelle  valley. 
It  was  here  nine  feet  broad  and  three  deeji,  liavin;;  received 
accessiiiiis  in  a  short  course  ihroiii^h  the  prairie  from  the  hills 
wliere  I  had  observed  it  scarcely  three  feet  broail.  We  camped 
111  the  valley  and  employed  the  evening  in  taking  levids. 

.\bout  four  miles  west  of  us  we  saw  ihc  Sandy  Hills  and  could 
ilisccrn  the  (Ireat  V;dley  passing  through  tli  •m,  and  containing 
.IS  the  Indians  had  alleged,  ponds  which  .•cut  water  both  to  the 
South  Branch  and  the  .\ssiniboine.  \n  iinporlaut  pliysicnl 
fact  wd)ich  we  afterwards  verifie  I  instrumeiitally  and  by  opiieal 
pr(M)f.  We  fiiund  the  sireamlet  from  the  Ku'-brow  Hill  ranga 
strike  llie  iju'Appel''  Viillcy  eight  and  a  hall  miles  west  of 
Sand  llill  Lake,  and  four  miles  from  the  height  of  land  where 
the  ))onds  lie.  The  fall  between  the  ponds  nnii  our  camp  cvai 
tihotit  five  leet,  and  the  valley  1  jO  feet  deep,  and  one  mile 
.seventy  chains  brc)ad.  The  F.ye-brow  Hill  stream  had  e\ca- 
vited  a  chiinnel  nine  f  el  deep  in  the  bu'tom  i.f  the  (ireal 
Valley,  and  was  joined  by  ,i  sliiggisli  brook  coining  from  the 
ponds  a  few  yards  from  our  camp.  Water  marks  on  the  hill 
banks  allowed  that  the  entire  breadth  ol'  the  valle\  is  llooded 
duriiii:  s[)ring. 

Thc>  Sand  Hills  coinmcnce  mi  the  north  side  abmit  two 
miles  west  of  Sand  llill  I- ike  as  it  appears  in  summer. 
They  are  drifting  dunes,  and  many  of  them  present  a 
clear  ripple  iinirked  surface  wnhoiil  tiny  vegetation,  not  even 
;i  bl.ide  111  gr;iss  They  have  invaded  the  (irc!it  \  alley  and 
materially  lessened  its  depth  One  feature  in  its  b  inks  it, 
worthy  of  special  notice  Many  bmilders  or  i  rralies  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  west  extremity   of  small    hills  or   ridges  into 
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wflli'li  lfi(*  ntt>p\)  t)nnki*  are  lirokrn,  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
tWt'tlly  feel  iiliiivn  tin-  level  of  the  flats.  These  ridges  have  the 
fiiMM  tif  liitt^,  niirniw  JNliindN,  thcii  ''>tiKittidinal  axes  being  par- 
nllr*!  Ill  III'*  allien  of  the  valley,  and  the  erratics  are  deposited 
Mild  iirningeil  on  llm  top  ol  e:ieh  rid^c  and  at  their  western 
Plilfi'fiillli'W,  The  form  of  these  ridges  i:*  ulso  peculiar,  they  are 
•Imrp  tit  the  went  end  where  the  erralicH  lie,  and  rounded  at  the 
fn»\  end.  The  uliipii  in  gentle  at  the  west  end,  iilirupl  at  the  east 
Pllili  Thl«  peeiiliiuity  is  u e()n^lalll  tVuliire  of  all  the  ridges  seen 
tin  Ihe  Hide*  of  the  bunks  of  (he  viilley.  They  vary  in  height 
friilll  IIMo  .11)  feel,  lint  in  li'ii^^th  fnini  GO  tu  14U  feet,  and  in 
bn'iidlli  froin  HO  to  HO  feet,  'i'liey  hiive  evidently  some  relation 
III  lIlM  t'xeiiVMliiiK  force  which  has  produced  this  great  valley, 
rtllil  I'liiiMiit  be  iitlributed  totlie  luni;  eontinued  a(;lioii  of  a  small 
•IH'llltl  ;  however  cnnipeleiil  niniiiiit.'  wutir  may  f<e  to  produce 
tli'ep  iitiil  liiiig  depres'<i(]ns  in  loose  drill,  or  a  soft  friable  rock. 
{Mff  umml-vul  on  pug'-  51.) 

A  Kei'lliiii  of  llie  bunk  of  the  Eyebrow  Mill  stream,  on  its 
I'liMI-mi  lliioiigh  the  Hals,  showed  fine  clay  broiifrlit  by  recent  rains 
IViilM  till'  hill  liiiiikH,  sand  liliiwn  from  the  dimes,  and  loam  pni- 
dllri'dliy  ihe  bleiiilinn  of  llie  two.  Where  it  leaves  the  prairie 
llm  lltllu  liver  hiio  exposed  a  suction  of  a  drift  hill  ten  feet  above 
lhii  level  of  the  llalii,  which  reposes  upon  an  ochrcoiis  stratified 
tiM'li,  ^eilliH'd  with  veins  of  selenite.  It  exhibits  yillciw  and  red 
lil-niHilioiiK  clay  iibiiiit  (!  fi'ct  lliiek,  and  below  it  is  u  hard  urceiiish 
•WlliUtiiiie,  ill  which  «i;;Hiilic  concretionary  masses  are  numerous. 
V(illln  iif  sili'iiile  peiiulratc  the  (greenish  coloured  rock,  but  are 
Mliml  iiliiliidani  in  the  fL'rruKiniuis  clay.  This  is  the  lirst  rock 
nl'Mli  III  pimiiion  above  the  Mission. 

On  the  niiiniiiin  of  Thursday,  29th,  we  prepared  to  visit 
llie  liiiilli  biidy  of  I  lie  (Jrces  at  the  iSandy  Hills,  and  with  a 
vll'W  III  seiMirc  a  favourable  reception,  sent  a  mcsscnpcr  to 
lllllliilllit'e  our  arrival,  and  to  express  a  wish  to  see  Short- 
KJlrk,  llie  ('hief  of  the  .Sandy  Hills,  .Soon  alter  breakfast  we 
I'Himi'd  llie  vallry  iind  entered  the  sand  dimes;  one  which  we 
llieiiiill'i'd  was  70  feet  liigli,  ipiitc  steep  on  one  side,  beauti- 
Dllly  lipple-miirkeil  by  the  wind,  and  crescent-shaped.  Sand 
dlllll'^  are  on  Imtb  sides  of  the  valley.  From  the  summit 
we  till*  llie  W(ri)ds  and  hills  bcynnil  the  .Simth  Branch  of  the 
Winliiilrliewan,  and  what  was  more  delightful  to  us  traced  with 
lIlM  I've  the  (Ju'Appelle  valley  with  undiminished  depth  and 
bliildlli  ihl-oiiitb  the  Handy  Hills,  until  it  was  lost  as  it  dipped 
limillda  the  Hoiilli  llniiich 

Al  M  iiVliick,  nin.,  \vc  came  in  sij^ht  of  the  Crec  camp,  and 
•iiiiii  iillerwaids  mecHcniicrs  arrived  from  yiiortstick,  in  reply  to 
llie  iiiiiioiineement  of  our  arrival,  expressing  a  hope  that  we 
tvoiild  delay  mir  np|iroach  until  they  had  moved  their  camp 
hull'  iiiiiile  forlher  west,  where  the  od-.mr  of  the  putrid  buf- 
lill"  wiiiild  be  less  aiiiioyin}{.  We  employed  the  time  in  ascer- 
iHlllliipt  ibe  enact  posilion  of  the  height  of  land,  and  soon  found 

II  jioiiil  IVnin  which  we  observed  water  flowing  to  the  .Saskateh- 
MWnil   Mild  the    Assiniboiiic.     The  pond   was  fed  liv  a  number 

III  npijiiiis  and  siiiiill  streams,  a  loot   or  two   broad,    issuing  from 
III!'  Hiliidy  Hills,  on  both  sides,  at  rij;ht  angl<'s  to  the  valley.   We 
neli'i'led  lliis  spiii  to 
Ii'VpI  (ii'MM  the  val- 
ley,  and   fiiiiiid  iiH 

ill  pill  lobe  I  ID  fret 
lii'lliW  ihe  first  pill 
li'illl,    lis     liinidlb, 
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dunes,  73  chains,  or  nearly  one  mile.  Hero  we  commenced 
taking  the  levels  to  the  South  Branch,  twelve  miles  distant  from 
us,  an  operation  which  we  soon  found  necessary  to  close  for 
the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  about  sixty  Crce 
horsemen,  many  of  them  naked,  with  exception  of  the  breech 
cloth  and  belt.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Chief's  son, 
j  who  informed  us  that  in  an  hour's  time  they  would  escort  us  to 
(he  cnmp.  They  were  about  constructing  a  new  pound,  having 
literally  filled  an  old  one  with  buffalo,  and  being  compelled  to 
abandon  it  on  account  of  the  stench  which  arose  from  the  putri- 
tying  bodies.  We  sat  on  the  ground  and  smoked,  until  they 
thought  it  time  for  us  to  accompany  ihcm  to  their  encampment. 
Shortstick  had  hurried  away  to  make  preparations  for  bringing  in 
the  buffalo ;  the  new  pound  being  nearly  ready.  He  expressed 
through  his  son  a  wish  that  we  should  sec  them  entrap  the  buf- 
falo in  this  pound,  a  rare  opportunity,  few  would  be  willing  to 
lose. 

We  passed  through  the  camp  to  a  place  which  the  Chief's 
son  pointed  out,  and  there  erected  our  tents.  The  women  were 
still  em|)loye(l  in  moving  the  camp,  beinfr  assisted  in  the  opera- 
tion by  large  numbers  of  dogs,  each  dog  having  two  poles  har- 
nessed to  liim,  on  which  his  little  load  of  meat,  or  pemican  or 
camp  furniture  was  laid.  After  another  smoke,  the  Chiefs  son 
asked  me,  through  the  interpreter,  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  old 
buffalo  pimnd,  in  which  they  had  been  entrapping  buffalo  during 
the  past  week.  With  a  ready  compliance  I  accompanied  the 
guide  to  a  little  valley  between  sand  hills,  through  a  lane  of 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  called  'dead  men'  to  the  gate  or 
trap  of  the  pound.  A  sight  most  horrible  and  disgusting  broke 
upon  us  as  we  ascended  a  sand  dune  overhanging  the  little  dell 
in  which  the  pound  was  built.  Within  a  circular  fence  120  feet 
broad,  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  laced  with  withes  to- 
gether, and  braced  by  outside  supports,  lay  tossed  in  every  con- 
ceivable ))nsitl(in  over  two  hundred  dead  buffalo.  From  old 
bulls  to  calves  of  three  months  old,  animals  of  every  ago  were 
huddled  together  in  all  the  forced  attitudes  of  violent  death. 
Some  lay  on  their  backs,  with  eyes  starting  from  their  heads, 
and  tongue  thrust  out  through  clotted  gore.  Others  were  impaled 
on  the  horns  of  the  old  and  strong  bulls.  Others  again  which 
had  been  tossed  were  lying  with  broken  backs  two  and  three 
deep.  One  little  calf  hung  suspended  on  the  horns  of  a  bull 
which  had  impaled  it  in  the  wiUl  race  round  and  round  the  pound. 
The  Indians  looked  upon  the  dreadful  and  sickening  scene  with 
evident  delight,  and  told  how  such  and  such  a  bull  or  cow  bad 
exhibited  feats  of  wonderful  strength  in  the  death  struggle.  The 
flesh  of  many  of  the  cows  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  was 
drying  in  the  sun  on  stages  near  the  tents.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  stench  was  overpowering,  and  millions  of  large  blue  flesh 
flics,  hinnming  and  buzzing  over  the  putrefying  bodies  was  not 
the  least  disgustiiiir  pari  of  the  spectacle.  At  my  recpicst  the 
(Chief's  son  jumped  into  the  pound,  and  with  a  small  axe  knock- 
ed otf  half  a  dozen  pair  of  horns,  which  I  wished  to  preserve  in 
memory  of  this  terrible  slaughter.  "  To-morrow,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  you  shall  see  us  bring  in  the  buft'alo  to  the  new  pound." 

After  the  first  run, 
;en  days  before  our 
arrival,  the  Indians 
h.ad  driven  about 
200  buffalo  into  the 
enclosure,  and  were 
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hcnl,  wFicn  ono  wary  old  hull,  c.s|\yiiin  n  narrow  ircviio  which 
Imd  n»i  liccn  clo^od  by  tin'  robes  ol'tlioM-  on  Iho  oulsiilo,  wliosc 
duty  it  wiw  111  coiicral  every  orifice,  iimde  a  (lush  and  broke  the 
leneo,  the  whole  liody  then  r;iii  heiter  skelter  throiiRh  the  gaj), 
nnd  di-ipersing  lunoiij;;  the  sand  dunes,  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eight  who  were  speared  or  shot  with  arrows  as  they 
passed  in  their  mad  career.  In  all,  240  animals  had  been  killed 
in  the  ))iuiiid,  and  it  was  its  otTensive  condition  which  led  the 
reckless  and  wiLslcfnl  savages  to  construct  a  new  one.  This  was 
formed  in  a  pretty  dell,  between  sand  hills,  about  haU-a-inile 
from  the  first,  atid  leading  from  it  in  two  diverging  rows,  the 
bushes  they  desijtnate  dead  men,  and  which  serve  to  ^iiidc  the 
buffalo  when  at  full  speed,  were  arranged.  The  dead  men  ex- 
tended a  distance  of  timr  miles  into  the  prairie,  west  of  and 
beyond  the  Sand  Hills.  They  were  placed  about  50  feet  apart, 
and  between  tl  j  extremity  of  the  rows  inij^ht  be  a  distance  of 
from  one  and  .i  half  to  two  miles. 

When  the  skilled  hunters  are  about  to  bring  in  a  herd  of 
buflalo  from  the  prairie,  they  direct  the  course  of  the  gallop  of 
the  alarmed  aniuiala  by  confederates  stationed  in  hollows  or 
small  depressions,  wiio  when  the  buffalo  appear  inclined  to 
take  a  direction  leading  liom  the  space  marked  out  by  the 
dead  nicn,  show  themselves  for  a  moment  and  wave  their 
robes,  in.mediat(  ly  however  hiding  again.  This  serves  to  turn 
the  buffalu  slifilitly  in  another  direction  ;  and  when  the  animals 
having  arrived  bt.ween  the  row*  of  dead  men,  endeavour  to 
pass  tliroiig!)  them,  Indians  I'.eii-  and  there  stationed  i)ehind  a 
dead  man,  go  ihrmigh  the  same  operation,  and  thus  keep  the 
animals  within  the  narrowing  limils  of  the  converging  lines.  At 
the  ciitiancc  to  the  pound  there  is  a  strong  trunk  of  a  tree  placed 
about  one  fool  from  the  groun<l,  and  on  the  inner  side  u  shallow 
excavation  is  m.'.  !'•,  sufficiently  del')),  however,  to  prevent  !lie 
buffalo  from  leaping  back  wluii  once  in  the  poimd.  As  so  n  a:- 
tbc  animals  have  taken  the  ia>.'il  spring  they  oegin  togaiK-i/  round 
and  round  the  ring  fence  looking  for  a  chance  of  escape,  b.:! 
with  the  utmost  silence  the  women  and  children  on  the  o\itsidc 
hold  their  robes  before  every  orifice  until  the  whole?  herd  is  br.iiH'ht 
'■:  then  climb  to  the  top  of  the  fi  oce,  and  with  the  hunters 

h'  '  'illowed  closely  in  the  rear  of  the  buffalo,  sucar  or 
-'i.       .    1  -3  and  arrows  or  firearms  at  the  bewildered  animals 

>■•,■  l\  'I'l  'ng  mad  with  rage  and  terror,  within  the  nai row 
.  .11  pound.      It   is   then    that  a  dreadt'td  scene  of  conlij- 

sion  a  id  slaiightcr  liegins,  the  oldest  and  strongest  animals  crush 
and  to.'s  the  weaker  ;  the  shouts  and  screams  of  the  excited  In. 
<lian9  r  se  iioovc  the  roaring  of  the  bulls,  the  bellowing  of  the 
cows  a. id  the  pitei -US  moaning  of  the  calves.  The  dying  struggles 
of  so  many  strong,  full  grown  animals  crowded  together,  furnish 
a  revolting  and  tcrrilile  picture,  'mt  with  occasional  displays  of 
wond.^rfnl  brute  strength  and  r.ige  ;  while  man  in  his  savage, 
untutored  and  heathen  state  shows  both  in  deed  and  expression 
how  little  he  is  sujierior  to  the  noble  beasts  he  so  wantonly  and 
cruelly  (leslroys. 

!ShorIslick  is  a!;<iut  (ilty  years  old,  of  low  stature,  but  very 
[Miwerfully  built.  His  arms  and  breast  were  deeply  marked 
with  scars  and  gashes,  records  of  grief  and  mourning  lor 
departed  (nends.  His  son's  body  wa^  painted  with  blue  bars 
across  bis  chest  and  arms.  The  only  elolhiiig  ilify  wore  eon- 
sLsted  of  dressed  elk  or  bulfalo  hide,  and  the  breech  cloth  ;  this 
rolje  was  oft^n  cast  off  the  shoulders  and  drawn  over  the  knees 
when  in  a  silting  posture  ;  tlicy  wore  no  covering  on  the  heud, 
their  long  li.iir  w,'is  plaited  or  lieij  in  knots,  or  hung  lo<j.;e 
over  their  shoulders  and   back.     'l"hc   forms   of  some  of  tin; 


young  men  were  faultless,  of  the  older  men  bony  and  wiry,  and 
of  the  aged  men,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  living  skeleton. 
I  imiiuired  the  age  of  an  exiremtdy  oUl  fellow  wlio  asked  me 
for  medicine  to  cure  ti  pain  in  his  chest ;  lie  replied  ho  was  a 
strong  man  when  the  two  Companies  (the  Hudson's  Day  and 
the  North  West)  were  trading  with  his  tribe  very  many  sum- 
mers ago.  He  remembers  the  time  when  his  peoplo  were  as 
numerous  ns  the  IlufTalo  are  now,  and  the  b.j.Tiilo  thick  us 
trees  in  the  forest.  The  hall-brecds  thought  iio  wii-  more  than 
100  years  old.  Shortstick  accepted  the  presuit.>«  of  tea,  tobac- 
co, bullets,  powder  and  blankets  I  made  him,  with  marked 
satisfaction,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  the  olject  of  our 
visit.  We  held  a  "  talk'' in  my  tent,  during  wliicb,  the  chief 
expressed  himself  freely  on  various  subjects,  and  listened  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  spectdies  of  tho  Indians  ho  had 
summoned  to  attend  the  Council. 

.\ll  speakers  objecle<l  strongly  to  the  half-breeds'  hunting 
buffalo  during  the  winter  in  the  Plain  Cree  country.  They 
hi'.d  no  olijection  to  trade  with  them  or  with  white  people,  but 
they  insisted  that  all  strangers  should  jiurehase  dried  meat  or 
l>emican  and  not  hunt  for  themselves. 

They  urged  strong  objection.^  against  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany encroaohing  upon  the  prairies  and  driving  away  the 
buffalo.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  them  establish  as  many 
ptists  as  they  choose  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  country,  but 
they  did  not  like  to  see  the  plains  invaded.  During  the  exislenen 
of  the  two  noinpaiiie.s,  all  went  well  with  the  Indians,  they 
obtained  excellent  pay  and  could  sell  all  their  meat  and  penii- 
can.  Since  the  union  of  the  companies  they  had  not  fared 
half  so  well,  had  received  bad  pay  for  their  provisions,  and 
were  growing  poorer,  and  weaker,  and  more  lUiserabh!  year 
by  year.  The  buffalo  were  fast  disappearing  before  the  en- 
croachiiienls  of  the  white  men,  and  although  they  acknowledge 
the  value  of  firearms  they  llioughl  they  were  better  off  in  old 
times,  when  they  had  only  bov  s  and  spears,  and  wild  animals 
were  numerous.  I  asked  Shortstick  to  name  the  articles 
he  would  like  to  have  if  I  came  into  his  country  again.  He 
asked  for  tea,  a  horse  of  Knglish  breed,  a  cart,  a  gun,  a  supply 
of  powder  and  ball,  knives,  tobacco,  a  medal  with  a  chani,  ii 
Hag,  a  suit  of  fine  clolhes,  and  ruin.  The  talk  lasted  between 
six  aud  seven  hours,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  being  taken 
lip  in  inlerpretinK  sentence  by  sentence,  the  s|)eeclies  of  each 
man  in  turn.  Tiny  generally  commenced  with  the  creation, 
giving  a  short  history  of  that  event  in  most  general  terms,  and 
alti'r  a  few  llourishes  about  equalitj  of  origin,  descended  suil- 
dmly  to  bulfdo,  half-breeds,  the  li.  U.  comjiany,  tobacco  and 
rum. 

Early  on  tiic  morning  of  tin;  30tb  1  retraced  my  steps  to 
examine  an  exposure  of  Crelueeous  rock,  forming  part  of  tfio 
bank  at  the  summit  level  of  the  (Jii'Appelle  valley,  while  Mr. 
Fleming  continued  taking  the  levels  of  the  South  Branch.  {See 
Section,  p.5o. )  The  rock  is  a  sandstone,  dipping  very  slightly 
to  the  south-west.  'Hie  length  of  the  exposure  is  about  fifty 
yards,  east  and  west ;  it  i.s  covered  with  drifting  sand.  Near 
the  siiiiipiit  the  layers  aie  highly  I'ossiliA'rous,  and  almost  wholly 
eoniposcd  iii  Avicitia  Li)if(iii/(irmis  (Kvans  ami  S/iumard) ; 
above  and  below  the  fossiliferons  [lortion  there  is  a  coarse 
greenish  coloured  sand,  interstratified  with  brown  ferruginous 
layers.  The  thickness  visible  is  about  twelve  feet.  The  rock 
occurs  at  the  bend  of  the  valley  at  its  summit  level  ;  the  expo- 
sure is  |)erpendicular,  and  about  (10  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.     Some  of  the  beds,  those  which  are  unfosbiliferous, 
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are  very  soft  and  friable,  easily  disintegrating,  anii  may, 
farther  west,  be  tiip  origin  of  the  sand  dunes  distributed  over 
so  wide  an  area  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  descending  the 
slope  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Saskatchewan,  the  boulders 
on  the  ridges  in  the  valley  were  found  to  be  generally  deposited 
U|K)n  the  west  side.  The  inclination  of  the  boulders  was 
towards  the  east,  those  forming  the  upper  stratum  were  inclined 
against  or  superimposed  npon  the  west  side  of  those  beneath, 
leading  to  the  inferenoe  that  the  current  which  directed  the 
course  of  ice  which  bore  them,  came  here,  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  summit  level  in  the  valley,  from  the  weit. 
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RlDOES,  WITH  BoiT.DER.S,  OV  THE  EasT   ANL  WeST  SIDE  OK  THE  HeIOHT 
OK  LaNU  tV  THE  Qr'ArpEiiE  Vali.ev. 

About  fourteen  miles  from  the  Saskatchewan  there  is  a 
gigantic  erratic  of  unfossiferous  rock  on  the  south  si'le  ot  the 
valley.  It  is  .■icventy-nine  feet  in  horizontal  nircumference, 
three  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  a  tape  stretched  across  the 
exposed  portion,  from  side  to  side,  over  the  highest  point, 
measured  46  feet.  The  Indians  place  on  it  offerings  to 
Maiiitou,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  contained  beads,  bits 
of  tobacco,  fragments  of  cloth  and  other  trifles. 

At  noon  I  bid  farewell  to  Shortstick,  and  joining  the  carts 
we  wended  our  way  by  the  side  of  "  the  River  that  Turns," 
occupying  the  continuation  of  the  Qu'Appelle  valley,  to  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  carts  were  accom- 
panied hy  several  Indians  who  watched  with  much  curiosity 
the  progress  of  taking  the  levels,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
know  what  "  medicine''  I  was  searching  for  when  sketching  the 
position  of  the  envities  in  the  valley. 

Now  and  then  a  fine  buffalo  bull  would  appear  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill  forming  the  boundary  of  the  prairie,  gaze  at  us  for 
a  few  minutes  and  gallop  off.  The  buffalo  were  crossing  the 
South  Branch  a  few  miles  below  us  in  great  numbers,  and  at 
night,  by  putting  the  ear  to  the  ground,  wo  eonld  bear  them 
bellowing.  Towards  evening  we  all  arrived  at  the  South 
Branch,  built  a  fire,  gummed  the  canoe,  whicli  bad  been  sadly 
damaijecl  by  a  journey  of  700  miles  across  the  prairies,  and 
hastened  to  make  a  distribution  of  the  supplies  for  a  canoe  voy- 
age down  that  splendid  river.  Wo  were  not  anxious  to  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  "  the  River  that  Turns,"  in  eon'^equoiiee  of  a 
war  parly  of  Mlackfeet  who  wore  said  to  be  in  the  neiglibour- 
bool  (if  the  Oee  camp,  watching  for  an  opportuity  to  steal 
horses,  and  if  possible  to  "  lift  a  scalp.'' 

The  Indians  who  hn<l  accompanied  us  hastened  to  join 
their  friends  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  canoe  in  the  water, 
and  just  as  the  sun  set,  the  canoe  containing  Mr.  Fleming  and 


myself,  with  two  half  breeds,  pushed  off  from  the  shore ;  the  rest 
of  llie  party,  with  the  carts  and  horses  in  charge  of  the  old 
hunter,  retired  from  the  river  to  camp  in  the  open  prairie,  where 
they  would  be  able  to  guard  against  a  surprise  by  the  Black- 
feet,  or  the  thieving  propensities  of  treacherous  Crees.  Great 
precautions  were  undoubtedly  necessary,  as  sure  signs  had 
been  ob?ervc<l  within  three  miles  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  proving 
that  a  war  party  of  fllackfect  were  skulking  about.  The  Crees, 
always  accustomed  when  on  the  South  Branch  to  their  attacks, 
merely  adopted  the  precaution  of  posting  watches  on  the 
highest  dunes,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  advice  of  Shortstick  that  we  embarked  so  late  in  the 
evenini?  in  our  canoe.  We  drifted  a  mile  or  two  down  the 
river  until  we  came  to  a  precipitous  cliff  showing  a  fine 
exposure  of  rock,  which  proved  a  temptation  too  great  to  be 
resisted,  so  we  drew  the  canoe  on  the  bank  and  camped  for 
the  night  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  making  arrangements  to 
watch, in  turns. 

The  first  view  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
fully  six  hundred  miles  from  the  point  where  the  main  river 
disembogues  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  filled  me  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.     We  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  first 
class,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  and  flowing  with  a  swift  cur- 
rent, not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  it  takes  its  rise.     We  had  reached  this  river 
by  traversing  cither  within  it  or  on  its  banks,  for  a  distance  of 
two  iinndrcd  and  seventy  miles,  a  narrow  deep  excavation  con- 
tinunus  from  the  valley  of  one  great  river  to  that  of  another,  and 
exhibiting  in  many  features  evidences  of  an  excavating  force  far 
I  greater  than  the  little  Qu'Appelle  which  meandered  through  it, 
I  was  at  the  first  blush,  thought  capable  of  creating.     How  were 
the  deep  lakes  hollowed  out?  lakes  filling  the  breadth  of  the 
I  valley,  but  (luring  the  lapse  of  ages  not  having  increased  its 
I  breadih,   prcservmg  too,   for   many   miles,   such   remarkable 
;  depths,  and  although  in  some  instances  faV  remiwed  from  one 
anoliier,  yet  maintaining  those  depths  with  striking  uniformity. 
1  What  could  l)o  the  nature  of  the  eroding  force  which  dug  out 
narrow  b;)sius  lifty-four  to  sixty-six  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  already  300  feet  below  the  slightly  undulating  prairies, 
and   rarely  exceeding  one  mile  in  breadih  ?     It  was  easy  to 
understand  how  a  small  river  like  the  Qu'Appelle-  could  grad- 
ually excavate  a  valley  a  mile  broad  and  three   hundred  feet 
deep.     The  vast  prairies  of  the  North- West  ofler  many  such 
instances;    the   Little  Souris   lliver,  for  example,  in  passing 
through  the   Blue  Hills ;  the  Assiniboine,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  flows  through  a  broad  deep  valley,  evidently  exca- 
vated by  its  waters  ;  the  rivers  in  western  Canada  often  flow 
in  deep  eroded  valleys ;  but  in  no  instance  to  my  knowledge 
are  deep  and  long  lakes  known  to  occupy  a  river  valley  where 
the  altitude  and  character  of  the  rocks  preclude  the  assumption 
that  they  may  have  been  occasioned  by  falls,  without  having 
incre.isi  (1  its  width  by  the  action  of  their  waves  on  the  bvnks, 
or  without  leaving  soini'  traces  of  the  force  which  had  exca- 
vated them.     It  was  certainly  with  ming'ed  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  pleasurable  anticipation  that  we  embarked  on  the  broad 
Saskatchewan,  hoi)ing  during  our  long  journey  down  its  swift 
stream  to  find  some  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  curious  inosculat- 
ing valley  of  liie  Qu'Appelle  we  had  traced  from  one  water- 
shed to  another. 
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Leading  dimensions  or  tub  Qu'Appellb  or  Calling  River  Valley,  and  or  the  Lakes  which  ocoufy  it. 


Table  ahoieinj  the  hnjth,   irlth  the  hir,vlth  unU  lU-i'lh,  vf  th(  t^iiWfinlh 

■'  ^  '  Miles.      CllHilU. 

Length  of  Valley  from  thu  South  Uraiieh  of  the  Siiskatchi'wan 

to  tho  Aiaiuiboiiio    200        0 

Breadth  of  Valley  "0  miles  from  tho  Assiniboiiie  "  "<** 

Do  do    177  <Io  do  I  *> 

Do  do    23>J  do  do  1        '■■• 

Do  do     253  do  ilo  1  "" 

Do  do    258  do  do  "  ■;*** 

At  its  junction  with  the  Assiiiihoinc  its  breadth  exceeds  one  \iiile. 

At  it«  jimction  with  the  Saskntchewim  its  breadth  exctt:d»  one  mile  and  a 

iiuartur. 

I-eot. 

Depth  of  the  Valley  70  miles  from  the  AsNiniboiue 320 

Do  do         177  do  do  250 

Do  do         230  do  do  220 

Do  do         263  do  do  140 

Do  do  258  do  do  110 

At  tho  junction  witli  tho  Assiuibuiue  the  prairie  slopes  to  the  Valley 

of  tluit  river,  and  its  depth  here  is 240 

At  its  junction  with  the  Saskatchewan  the  prairie  also  slopes  tu  the 

Valley  of  tho  Saskatchewan,  and  its  ilepth  was  estimated  to  lie  ...  140 

•  One  mile  less  44  yards.  ♦•  Ouc  mile  leas  164  yards. 


Y'liW.  thmiimj  Ihr  leinjih,  breadth,  nwau  ilepth,  greatest  depth,  rjitd  distance 
from  the  Asaimboine,  of  the  Lakes  in  the  Qu'Appelle  ValUy. 


Name  of  Lake. 

Length, 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Distance 
fMin 

Mean. 

Or. 

.Mouth. 

Kimiul  Ijikc  er  Kawiiliwi-ya-ks-nmo. . 
Cic.ikoil  Lake,  er  Kawawaki-ka-mac 
KishiiiL'  Lake,  Nn.  1,  nr  Paki  tawiwin 

•'      No.2 

.1            "      No.  a       

ni   ch. 
4  66 
6  10 
6    0 

3  2S 

4  80 
6  60 

Chain*. 

60 

60 

40 

40 

«0 

60 
60  as  far 
as  aeea. 

40 

45 

Feet. 
28 
31 
62 
82 
41 
87 

Feet 

80 
42 

III) 
4lS 
67 
64 

m.  eh. 
41  20 
66  0 
1U8  0 
114  20 
119  20 

<■            "      No.  4 

124  12 

168     0 

16    0 
4  60 

104  20 

SiLiiilliill   I^ike                         

28»  60 

'I'laal  luiiclh  of  the  Lakes 

63  61 

Note.— Tlie  lirenilths  and  depths  are  the  means  of  several  meaeurements.    Tlie 
distances  arc  taken  along  the  centra  of  the  Valley. 


CnAPTEll  IV. 
FROM  THE  QL'APPELLE  MISSION  TO  FORT  ELLICE,  DOWN  THE  QU'APPELLE  RIVER. 


i 


The  Second  Fishing  Lake— Depth  of— Indian  Map— Origin 
of  name  Qii\ippille,or  "  Who  rails  River'" —The.  First  Lake, 
or  Pukitaiviw-'n— Great  [ile/itli  of  First  Lake — Fish— Con- 
fiTvte  —  Dc/Jlh  iif  Vallcji  —  Width  of  Rivir — Hiyh-wutcr 
mark-  Valley  Jlooded — Affluents— Depth  of  \'idlrij—Cr'«k- 
e<l  Lake,  ur  Ka-wa-wa-ti-ka-mac — Diiiiin.n<iiis  of'—Ffftcts  nf 
fires — Trees  in  Vatley—liuutders— Character  of  the  lumnlry — 
Indian  surprise — ludiaim  —  Summer  berry  Creek — Dimrn 
mons  of  I'ulley  -  Vulhy  and  Prairie  seem — Camp  firene  — 
Character  of  Valley— Ka-wuh-wi-ya-kii-inac,  or  R'Und  Lake 

—  Dimensions  <J — Stouy  Basin- Granite  Houklers — Little 
Cut-arm  Creek—  The  Scissors  Creek—  Hock  e.r/)osine- Cirass- 
lioppers-lHg  Cut-arm  Creek  —  Dimensions  t,f  QitWpjielle- 
Flooding  of  Vathy— Timber    -I  wtergroulk— Birds— Minks 

—  Deer — L'ni/ormitij  of  Qxt'Apjtelle  Valley. 

MR.    OICKINSOn'.I    NARB.triTE. 

DiiAEi  Sib, — Soon  allur  |jiirtiiig  iVi'Mi  ymi  on  llic  inorniiig  of' 
July  :JOlli,  at  the  Chiucli  of  liiiiL'lunti  Mission  in  llif  Hu'Apiii'lh! 
Valley,  rny  in.-<lruincals  lor  surveying,  witii  wntcli,  a  miiant'tic 
coinpasj.s,  a  log  line  and  souniling  line,  all  arrtinj^ed  liir  ready  ! 
use,  and    a   cargo   of    kettie.s,    pans,   pemican,    and  blankets 
slowed  away,  our  little  canoe  eorninenced  il.s  voyage  down  tin'  ' 
river.     Ill   liall   an    hour  we   reiiclied   the   lake,  wliieh  is  gene-  i 
rali\  e  iled  llie  »i  (^ond  of  the   Kihliing  l,ake><.      Hefore  ventur- 
ing lO  go  '!own  it  we  were  obliged  to  stop  Cur  the  j)ur|)ose  of 


gumming  the  canoe,  as  it  was  leaking  more  (hnn  was  desirable. 
To  save  lime  we  took  breakfast  here.  The  distance  between 
ihi.s  lake  and  the  one  at  the  Mission  is  IJ  miles,  while  the 
actual  length  of  the  river  is  upwards  of  2  miles.  Its  width 
averages  81)  feet,  and  its  depth  3  feel  ;  the  rate  of  current, 
which  is  nearly  uniform  throughuut  its  length,  is  one  mile  per 
hour.  The  difference  of  level  between  these  two  lakes,  ob- 
tained instrumenlally  on  a  previous  day,  is  L50  feet.  These 
ineasureiiicnls,  not  valuable  in  themselves,  are  taken  for  the 
purposes  explained  in  the  "  Rules  for  conducting  the  Exploring 
Survey,''  namely,  as  the  means  for  calculating  approximately 
the  total  fall  in  the  river.  I  may  mention,  that  at  every  oppor- 
tunity similar  measurements  and  observations  were  made,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  from  which  we  were  able 
to  rieduce  somi!  general  laws  for  guiding  us  in  estimating  the 
fall  in  rivers,  i  may  mention  also,  as  it  has  not  often  b<'en  used 
before,  I  think,  on  similar  surveys,  that  the  log  line  was  fiiund  to 
be  most  invaluable  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  camw  on  the 
rivers  as  well  as  on  thu  lakes,  being  a  much  more  accurate  way 
than  thill  of  estimating  it  by  the  eye. 

The  canoe  being  now  declared  to  be  sea-worthy,  we  started 
on  our  way  again.  The  lake  is  SJ  miles  long  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  between  the  slopes  of  the 
valley,  and  appearing  to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  river, 
but  on  trial  found  to  be  something  more  than  that.  For  some 
distance  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is  only  from  three 


to  four  feet  deep,  but  on  trying  it  when  we  were  nbont  half 
a  mile  distant  with  a  sounding  line  30  feet  long,  to  my  groat 
surprise,  I  could  find  no  bottom  ;  having  added  more  line,  the 
depth  proved  to  be  42  feel.  About  (ho  middle  of  the  lake  the 
depth  is  48  feet. 

A  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  flowing  sluggishly 
through  a  marsh,  connects  this  lake  with  the  next,  the  first  of  the 
Fishing  Lakes,  or  as  it  is  in  Cree,  Pakilaunivin.  All  the  Indian 
names  of  the  lakes  and  tributaries  of  (he  Qu'Appelle  I  got 
afterwards  on  my  arrival  at  Fort  Ellice,  trom  an  old  Indian  70 
years  of  agi*,  who  had  been  onoe  upon  a  time  a  great  hunter 
and  warrior,  now  in  peace  and  comfort  spending  his  remaining 
days  at  the  hospitable  Fort.  With  a  piece  of  charred  wood 
he  drew  on  the  floor  a  map  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  from  the 
Fishing  Lakes  to  the  Assinibolno,  showinij  every  little  creek 
80  accurately  that  I  easily  recognised  them.  Mr.  McKay,  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  Fort,  kindly  acted  as  interpreter  on 
the  occasion.  The  Cree  name  of  the  Qu'Ap|X!lle  river  is  Ka- 
tapaywie  xepi,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  as  told  me 
by  the  Indian  : — A  solitary  Indian  was  coming  down  the 
river  in  his  canoe  many  summers  ago,  when  one  day  ho 
heard  a  loud  voice  calling  to  him,  he  stopt  and  listened  and 
again  heard  the  same  voice  as  before.  He  shouted  in  reply, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  He  searched  everywhere  around, 
but  could  not  find  the  tracks  of  any  one.  So  from  that  time 
forth  it  was  named  the  "  Who  Calls  River." 

Pakituwiwtn  is  six  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
most  wonderfully  deep.     In  one  place  by  means  of  putting 
together  various  pieces  of  cord,  sashes,  &c.,  the  sounding  line 
being  too  short,  the  depth  was  found  to  be  about  66  feet.    The 
mean  of  several  depths  is  52  feet     It  is  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  fish.     For  three  miles  we  pawsod  through  a 
dense  decaying  mass  of  conferva,  which  an  east  wind  had 
driven  to  the   upper  parts  of  the  lake      The  stiiell  of  it  was 
most  unpleasant  ;  the  men  pushed  through   it  as  hard  as  they 
could,  no  easy  matter,  as  it  impeded  the  progress  of  the  canoe 
considerably.     The  valley  here  is  about  the  same  depth  as  it  is 
at  the  Mission,  but  the  slopes  are  not  so  precipiiotis  ;  one  of 
them,  that  on  the  south  side,  has  been  the  vvlioh"  way  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  young  aspens,  and  the  other  has  been 
bare  of  trees  except  in  some  of  its  many  hollows  and  ravines. 
Leaving  the  lake  we  now  descend  the  river  at  an  average 
speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  current  being  generally 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  per  hour.  Paddling  was  easy  work, 
but  the  steering  by  no  means  so,  for  the  bends  of  the  river  are 
innumerable  and  very  sharp,  and  the  waters  sweep  round  them 
with  great  velocity  ;  oftentimes,  but  for  the  strong  and  dexterous 
arm  of  the  steersman,  the  canoe  would  have  been  dashed  against 
the  bank,  as  it  was  he  could  not  avoid  sometimes  inciting  entang- 
led among  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  willows.    The  width 
varies  from  one  chain  to  one  and  a  half,  and  the  depth  from  four 
and  a  half  to  two  fee;.     The  bed  for  the  most  part  cunsisis  of  .soft 
mud  and  is  quite  free  from  boulders,  as  is  the  case  the  whole 
way  to  the  mouth,  excepting  in  one  place  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter.     The  high  water  mark,  very  nppirent  on  the  willows 
growing  along  the  banks,  was  eight  feet  over  the  present  level 
of  the  water ;  the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley,  I  was  told,  is 
often  flooded  to  a  depth  of  three  feel. 

Nineteen  small  creeks  flow  into  this  portion  of  the  river, 
two  only  of  them  having  names,  the  first  ami  second  Pheasant 
(.'reeks,  called  in  Cree  Akiskoowi  sepisis,  named  after  a  hill 
which  lies  to  the  north  some  miles  away,  from  near  which 


they  both  take  their  rise.  I  took  a  cross  section  of  the  valley 
here,  and  found  it  to  be  320  feet  deep  and  78  chains  wide  ;  it 
is  I  think  the  deepest  part  of  it.  At  noon,  on  July  23rd,  we 
reaeh'^d  Crooked  Lake,  called  in  Cree  Kawawak-kamac,  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Lakes.  Several  streams 
draining  the  prairies  on  both  sides  have  excavated  deep  and 
wide  ^orge.4  opening  into  the  main  valley,  which  here  sweeps 
in  graceful  curves,  so  that  Crooked  Lake  seems  to  be  embosomed 
amongst  hills,  and  thus  differs  from  the  others  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  canal.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  .six  miles  in  length,  and  its  mean  width  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  greatest  depth  I  found  was  36  feet,  and  the 
mean  of  several  soundings  was  31  feet.  The  south  slope,  as 
before,  is  clothed  with  a  dense  foliage  of  yoang  aspens, 
willows,  and  dogwood;  a  great  contrast  to  the  opposite  side, 
on  which  only  grows  short  and  .scanty  grass,  leaving  the 
granite  boulders  which  lie  scattered  over  it,  exposed  to  view  ; 
only  in  the  ravines  and  the  deep  hollows  are  seen  patches  of 
young  aspens  and  straggling  oaks  which  have  escaped  the  de- 
vastating fires. 

For  some  time  I  could  not  understand  why  one  side  should 
be  covered  with  trees  and  the  other  quite  bare,  the  soil  on  both 
being  exactlysimilur, until  I  discovered  unmistakeable  evidences 
of  fire,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  On  enquiry  afterwards 
I  found  that  Indians  often  travel  along  the  valley  on  the  north 
of  the  river,  which  accounts  for  the  fires  being  on  that  side. 

Between  the  gravelly  beach  and  the  first  of  the  slopes  a 
fringe  of  willows  runs  all  round  the  lake,  and  several  points  of 
low  land  jut  out  on  both  sides,  or;  which  grow  oak,  elm,  and 
ash ;  not  very  large  trees  certainly,  but  healthy  and  thriving 
looking,  and  giving  ad'litional  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

I  ascended  a  blulF  on  the  north  side  by  a  well-worn  deer 
path,  on  which  there  were  many  foot-marks  quite  fresh,  for  the 
purpose  ol  taking  some  observations  connected  with  the  sur- 
vey and  seeing  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  A 
gently  undulating  prairie,  dolled  with  clumps  of  small  poplars 
and  willows,  stretched  away  on  every  side,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  soil  was  a  light  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  and  in 
many  parts  strewed  with  boulders.  I  rather  think  that  such  is 
the  character  of  a  considerable  extent  of  this  section  of  the 
country. 

As  1  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  bluflT,  looking  down 
upon  the  glittering  lake  300  feet  below,  and  across  the  bound- 
less plains,  no  living  thing  in  view,  no  sound  of  life  any- 
where, I  thought  of  the  time  to  come  when  will  be  seen  passing 
swiftly  along  the  distant  horizon  the  white  cloud  of  the  loco- 
motive on  its  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  when 
the  valley  will  resound  with  the  merry  voices  of  those  who 
have  come  from  the  busy  city  on  the  banks  of  Red  River  to  see 
the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  Qu'.\ppelle.  The  view  down  the 
valley,  where  the  river  after  issuing  from  the  lake  commences 
again  its  strange  contortions,  was  doubtless  very  pretty,  but  it 
shewed  too  the  trouble  that  was  before  me,  that  there  would  be 
no  rest  for  eye  or  finger,  such  as  I  had  when  taking  long  straight 
courses  on  the  lake. 

Again  re-.seated  in  the  canoe  we  soon  passed  out  of  the  lake 
into  the  river,  the  current  of  which  for  some  distance  is  very 
strong  and  rapid,  about  2  J  miles  per  hour  according  to  the  log- 
line,  and  ih(!  width  averages  70  feet,  and  the  depth  3  ft.  6  in. 
A  little  w.iy  down  it,  as  we  swiftly  and  noi.selessly  glided  round 
a  sudden  bend,  we  were  borne  by  the  current  very  close  indeed 
to  a  group  of  Indian  women  who  were  enjoying  the  pleasures 
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of  n  bath,  ((ulle  as  much  to  our  astoniohment  ns  to  thrirs.  First 
a  lou(\  chorus)  of  screams  arose,  anil  then  llicrt"  uas  a  rushing 
about  for  blankets  and  other  apparel,  which  ihi-y  iidjuslitl  with 
mo«t  wonderlul  rapidity,  and  then  away  they  seainpered  lo 
their  wigwams  laughinij:  heartily  as  they  went.  Prrsently  men 
and  boys  eanic  iroDi'ing  down  to  us  simply  arrayed  in  blaiikeis, 
some  worn  in  rather  a  nei^Ugf  (ashion,  for  the  d-iy  was  very 
hot.  The  chielrnan  of  the  parly,  which  consisied  of  ^i\  fami- 
lies, invited  me  in  the  most  polite  and  hospitable  uiaiiner  to 
go  to  his  iodj;u  and  have  something  to  cat  ;  but  I  had  to  decline 
as  he  hail  told  me  previously,  in  answer  to  u  ijuesliun  us  to 
how  many  days'  journey  it  was  to  Fort  Ellice,  thif  we  would 
have  to  sleep  four  or  five  times  before  we  reached  it,  and  this 
was  now  our  fourth  day  from  the  Mission  ;  and,  moreover,  I 
thought  that  the  interior  of  a  wigwam  would  not  be  a  very 
agreeable  place  on  such  a  hot  day. 

While  we  were  siieaking  the  young  ladies,  whom  we  had  so 
unintentionally  disturbed,  came  down  one  by  one  to  see  us. 
Although  their  toilets  were  quite  cum|ilctrd,  so  very  modest 
were  they,  that  tiiey  remained  behind  the  busiius  and  peeped 
at  us  through  the  branches.  Having  tjivcn  the  men  sonic 
tobacco,  and  receiving  in  return  a  large  supply  of  I'einbina 
berries  (lligh-buuh  Cranberries),  wcwished  them  good-hy  and 
resumed  our  journey.  We  went  at  the  average  rale  of  lour 
miles  an  hour  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  ciunix'ii  before  sun- 
set at  the  I'lml  of  a  blufl"  on  the  south  side  of  tin;  valley,  of 
which  I  had  taken  a  bearing  from  the  end  of  the  lake,  anil  close 
to  a  creek  about  ten  feet  wide  called  Nipiinenan  sepesis,  or 
summer  berry  creek. 

The  valley  is  here  of  the  same  breadth  as  heretofore,  that  is, 
about  one  mile,  and  its  depth  is  from  250  to  300  feel.  Tht!  bottom 
is  covered  with  willows  interspersed  with  young  sugar  inuples, 
with  here  and  there  an  open  patch  of  long  lu.vuriant  grass. 
With  soinedidiculty  I  made  my  way  to  the  level  of  tin:  prairie 
through  a  dense  and  tangled  nia>s  of  aspens  and  imderwixid  of 
willows,  dogwood,  and  rose  trees  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  glorious 
sunset,  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze  thai  e.ime  across  the 
plains,  more  than  repaid  the  trouble.  I  need  not  try  to  describe 
the  exceeding  beauly  of  the  scene,  for  I  could  not ;  I  -.illtncrelv 
state  what  the  components  of  the  picture  were.  The  sua  jusl 
merged  from  behind  a  bank  of  crimson  clouds  rc/li.elcd  In  the 
waters  of  Crooked  Lake.  Part  of  the  valley  in  deep  shade 
and  part  brightly  illuminated.  The  vivid  green  of  the  young 
pophrs  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oilier  large  granite  boulders 
lying  on  the  bare  and  rugged  surlacc  of  the  slope.  The  blue 
smoke  of  the  wigwams  rising  up  high  and  sUaii,'lit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  river,  with  its  complicated  coils, 
gliding  among  the  willow  busUes.  To  the  snuth  the  great 
prairie,  ocean-like,  with  its  many  islands  ol|ioplars  and  single 
trees,  looking  in  the  distance,  and  by  twiliglit,  like  beealmed 
ships.  As  this  view  just  dissolves  away,  another  ari.'-cs  very 
pleasant  to  see, — our  catnp  tire  is  now  burning  brigliilv  below, 
and  over  it  swings  a  kettle,  and  passing  round  and  aUjiii  it  are 
my  two  men, one  busily  engaged  in  preparing  supper,  the  oilier 
in  spreading  out  the  blankets  on  the  ground  ijclween  the  lire 
and  the  canoe. 

Next  morning  (21th)  we  started  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight, 
glad  to  escape  from  our  insatialed  tormentors  the  iiioMpiiioes 
and  black  flies,  that  would  not  let  us  rest  or  siei|)  all  night. 
While  at  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  a  great  thunder  storm  lr.,iii  the 
south-west  came  upon  us.  Having  thrown  an  end  of  the  tar- 
paulin over  the  canoe,  and  resting  the  other  end  on  the  paddles 


stuck  into  the  ground,  we  got  beneath  it  and  very  soon  fell  fast 
asleep,  andsl  ept  till  1  o'clock,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  sud- 
den calm,  for  the  storm  had  apparently  only  jusl  then  ceased. 

The  valley  and  river  still  retain  their  old  character  and  di- 
mensions till  we  eonie  to  the  lowest  of  the  lakes,  called  £iiiu;. 
iihwii^a-kanutc,  or  Round  Lake,  which  varies  from  one  mile 
lu  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  neorly  five  miles  long.  The  name 
is  by  no  means  an  appropriate  one,  as  it  is  far  from  being  round. 
The  mean  i>f  some  soundings  1  took  was  28  feet,  the  greatest 
being  30  lt.>ei.  On  the  sand  bunks  which  aie  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  were  myriads  of  duck,  and  large  numbers  of  geese  were 
swimming  about  ia  every  direction,  and  u  few  great  northern 
divers  or  loons.  We  camped  at  a  place  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  down  the  river,  called  the  Stony  Basin,  the  Cree  of 
which  is  AHni-pichigakan,  For  about  100  yards  in  length  the 
river  is  full  of  large  and  small  granite  boulderc,  rendering  it 
ipiite  impassible  fur  the  smallest  canoe  when  the  water  is  low  ; 
at  this  time  the  water  was  just  high  enough  to  admit  of  us 
passing  over  it. 

Two  miles  down  the  river  from  this  spot  a  little  stream 
brings  in  its  gatherings  from  the  prairies  on  the  south,  rejoicing 
in  the  name  Isqnmviatequannak  Kaastaki,  which  means, 'where 
the  heads  of  the  women  lie.'  A  long  time  ago  two  women,  one 
a  Cree  and  the  other  a  Chippeway,  were  killed  by  the  Man- 
dans  on  the  banks  of  this  stream ;  their  bodies  were  left 
unburied,  and  their  skulls  arc  still  lying  there,  from  which 
circumstance  the  stream  derives  its  name.  This  was  all  my 
informant  at  Fort  Ellice  knew  of  the  story.  The  next  creek 
which  is  dignified  with  a  name  is  the  "  Little  Cut-arm,"  or 
Kiikipittonawe  sepeaia,  the  origin  of  which  I  could  not  find 
oui .  it  Hows  in  from  the  north. 

A  few  miles  further  down  another  creek,  ten  feet  wide  and 
very  rapid,  joins  the  Qu'Appellc  on  the  other  side  ;  its  name  is 
I'lsquanamawe  sepesis,  which  may  be  rendered  into  English, 
'  the  Scissors  Creek  ;'  it  is  not  a  very  literal  translation,  but  is 
the  best  that  can  be  given.  The  incident  to  which  it  owes  its 
n  ime  exhibits  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  Indian,  but  is  one  that  can- 
not be  told.  Near  this  spot  there  is  an  exposure  of  rock  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  valley,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be 
a  shale  similar  to  that  on  the  Little  Souris,  but  so  decomposed 
that  the  amount  or  direction  of  its  dip  could  not  he  ascertained. 
Tlieri!  are  several  extensive  patches  where  the  surface  of  the 
rock  has  been  re-converted  into  soft  mud,  very  much  cracked, 
and  on  which  no  grass  grows.  On  digging  into  it  I  found  the 
mud  to  be  three  inches  thick,  then  fragments  very  small  and 
soli,  a;id  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  hardness  to  a  depth 
oi  about  two  feet,  where  the  rock  is  perfectly  hard  but  very 
much  shattered.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  this  the 
rock  is  again  to  be  seen  on  the  south  slope  of  the  valley,  also 
inueh  broken. 

On  llie  iiOth  vast  clouds  jf  grasshoppers,  flying  towards  the 
cast,  passed  high  over  our  heads,  without  intermission,  for 
nearly  two  hours.     It  was  the  last  large  flight  I  saw. 

liig  Cut-arm  Creek,  or  KkhMskapMonuno  sepesis,  the  last 
to  be  noted,  joins  the  Qu'Appellc  about  20  miles  from  itsmouth, 
and  is  the  largest  of  its  aflluenta.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  wide 
and  llirec  feet  deep  where  it  issues  from  a  wide  ravine  on  the 
iionli  side.  The  Qu'Appellc  from  thence  to  its  mouth  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  feel  deep  and  varies  in  width  from  seventy  to 
ninety  feet,  and  the  rate  of  currant  is  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour. 
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Thnrc  iii  much  good  land  in  the  valley  from  this  Fishing 
Lakes  to  the  AsMiniboine,  but  hh  it  Ih  tloudud  every  spring  it  is 
questiunable  whether  it  will  ever  be  of  much  impurtunee.     Fur 
ten  milcH  up  it  there  i»  an  ubunduuuo  uf  timber,  ronsisting  of 
aspcnM,  balsam  poplurx,  elm,  bluek  usli,  oak,  birch,  and  sugar 
maple.     None,  however,  exceeding  I'.ti"  in  diuineter,  and  few 
80  large.     The   underwood,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  chii  fly 
composed  of  dogwood,  roses,  cherries,  and    peiiibiims,    inter- 
twined with  convolvuli  and  velches.     In  this  wooded  j)urt  the 
birda  are  innuinerublc.     Kingtisliers,  blue  jnys,  uiid  Canada  i 
jays,  cat-birds,  and  American  magpies,  lliited  from  tree  to  tree  , 
Uttering  their  discordant  notes.     Cherry-birds  and  pigeons  were 
calmly  and  listlessly  perched  on  the  dunsi:  trees,  having  eaten 
plentifully  of  their  favourite  fruits,  while  the  tyrant  flycatcher,  : 
when  alone  or  with  some  eoiiipunions,  cliased  and  worried  the 
crows,  ravens,  hawks,  and  eagles,  wlio  tried  in  vain  to  escape 
from  them.    The  beautiful  whitc-biilhed  swullnw  swillly  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  river,  htlpi-d  in  addition  to  enliven  the 
valley.     Ducks  and  geese  crowdcil  the  river  for  several  nuics  ; 
there  were  enough  of  them,  I  should  think,  to  su|)|)ly  all  tlic  i 
markets   in  Canada.      Minkd   were  perpetually  crossing   and 
re-crossing  the  river  in  frunt  of  the  canoe.     I  was  told  that  deer  ! 
arc  sometimes  very  numerous  in  ihu  valley,  but  1  was  only 
fortunate  enough  to  see  two  jumping  deer  who  were  coming 
down  to  the  river  to  drink,  but  the  moment  they  got  a  glimpse 


of  us  awny  they  bounded  up  the  slope.  The  only  other  ani- 
mal we  saw  was  a  little  prairie  wolf,  Togany  as  he  is  trailed 
by  the  Indians,  that  was  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
who  was  so  much  a<tonisUed  at  our  sudden  appearance  that 
liu  never  thought  of  running  away,  but  stood  staring  at  us 
ineapuble  of  motion. 

The  wonderful  unilormity  of  the  valley,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  I  have  desci-jbed,  necessarily  causes  ii  great  deal  of 
repetition  in  the  descri|)tiiin  of  it;  »o  similar  is  its  character 
throughout,  that  my  two  men,  lull-breeds,  well  accustomed  to 
mark  any  peculiarities  in  the  features  uf  a  country,  said,  that 
though  tiiuy  might  [luss  up  and  down  it  sever.il  times  the^ 
thought  they  would  ofiuii  be  ut  u  lo.is  to  know  in  what  part  of 
it  they  were.  Thj  length  of  the  valley  from  the  second  Fish- 
ing Lakes  to  its  juiicliuu  with  the  valley  of  the  Ai-sinibuine  is 
I'lO  miles,  while  the  river  itself  is  about  "JVO  miles  long,  which 
will  give  u.i\  idea  of  its  extraordinary  tortuous  cuurse.  We 
arrived  at  its  termination  on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  and  hav- 
ing hauled  up  the  cunoe  on  the  bank,  walked  across  to  Fuit 
Ellice,  distant  about  three  miles,  where  IwuskinJly  received  by 
Mr.  McKay,  .  >. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  DICKLVSON. 
Professor  H.  Y.  flind, 

&c.     6ic.     Sic. 


CHAPTER   V. 

FROM   THE   ELBOW  OF  THE  SOUTH  BRANCH   OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN   TO  THE  NEPOWEWIN 

MISSION,  ON  THE  MAIN  SASKATCHEWAN. 


HorJcs  on  the  South  Branch — Cretaceous — Altitude  of  exposure 
— Character  of —  Selenite- -Fossils — Concretions — Mesuska- 
tomina  berry — Character  "f  river — Drift — Rock  exp  'nures — 
fibrous  Lignite — Treete  .  ■I'.irie — Oree  Camp — Mud  Flats 
— Rock  exposure —  Concreti-.  s — Treekss  banks  and  prairie — 
Low  country— Driftwood—  Ripple  marks— Dimensions  of 
the  South  Branch — The  Moose  Woods — Water  and  he  marks 
— Forest  Timber — Character  of  River — Treeless  I'rairie — 
Boulders  —  Soundings  —  Buffalo  —  Dimensions  uf  River — 
Absence  of  animal  life — '■The  Woods'' — Rate  of  current  — 
Boulders,  arrangement  of — Artificial  pavement — Tiers  of 
Boulders  —  Temperature  —  Balsam  spruce  —  Former  aspen 
forest  —  Good  country —  Water-marks — Soundings— Absence 
of  anitnal  life —Stratified  Miul — Fall  of  River — Character 
of  River — Colour  ami  temperature  of  North  and  Sou'h 
Branch— The  North  Branch— Absence  of  Indians— Grizzly 
bear — Current  of  North  Branch — Coal  Falls — Dimensions  of 
North  Branch— Boulders— Trees— 'The  Grand  Forks — The 
Main  Saskatchewan — Fort  d  la  Corne — Cubic  feet  of  water 
in  North  and  South  Branch  and  Main  Saskalcliewan. 

The  first  rock  exposure  on  the  South  Branch  below  the  Qu'- 
AppcUe  Valley  is  a  Cretaceous  sandstone  occupying  the  liver 


bank,  unconcealed  by  drift  for  some  miles.  The  altitude  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  exposure  is  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  is  capped  by  about  sevei;  feet  of  drifi,  which  reposes  on 
twenty  feet  of  soft  and  easily  disintegrated  sandstone  of  a  pale 
yt'llovvi.sh-grey  colour,  containini,'  a  large  number  of  small, 
bright,  pale,  yellow,  spheroidal  bodies,  varying  from  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  composed 
of  .^and.  Below  this  soft  »;ralum  there  occurs  a  layer  of  sand- 
stone about  three  feel  six  inches  thick,  whicii  is  broken  into  an 
irregular  projecting  outline  by  the  protrusion  of  a  ^erie3  of 
immense  concretions,  of  a  flat  spheroidal  form,  like  that  of  a 
lemon  slightly  compressed  at  its  longest  diameter.  The  con- 
cretions vary  from  three  feet  to  six  feet  in  iiorizuntal  dimensions. 
Tlicy  are  very  hard  in  the  centre,  and  show  concentric  rings 
for  at  least  six  inches  from  their  outer  easing,  vvliich  is  a  shell 
of  gy|)suin,  often  passing  into  Seleiiite.  Seleniic  is  found  in 
this  and  lower  strata  in  veins  anJ  fragmenis.  Some  of  the 
concretions  thrust  out  their  rounded  forms  from  the  fiice  of  the 
did',  others  have  been  broken  oif  and  show  their  internal  struc- 
ture. A  gray  sandstone  with  u  slight  tin^e  of  green,  suft  and 
friable,  then  occurs  for  a  space  of  four  feet ;  it  is  succeeded  by 
five  feet  of  hard  sandstone  containing  a  vast  number  of  obscure 
cylindrical  forms,  slightly  coiiicul,  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
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showing  (locimionnlly  tmcpn  of  nrgnnixntinn,  Bflow  fJi's  ftm- 
tiim  i»  layr  <'f  ftniid«liiiii"  oocur«,  "ix  fci'i  lliirk,  holdinjj  «|)lic'r- 
oidal  forms,  which  viiry  in  mIzc  from  six  inrhci  to  two  f-cl  in 
(linmcliT  ;  they  urc  coiii|h)m(v|  hC  yellow  Hiind  cotiiiiining  ii  hurd 
rcntrni  ralfnrron»  nurlous  often  six  inrhcs  l<i  oni'  fi>'>l  in  ilium 
et'T,  iind  oom|)oMP(l  itlmoKi  nltoi^cther  ol  nn  ai;gr('.;nl ion  of 
Aviriild  Nrbriisciiwi,  (Kviiiis  nnil  Shiim^ird.)  The  Mr.itiim  in 
which  ilwy  iire  imbedded  hold*  Ai'icula  Linsfuifurmin,  {F.vnwf 
nnd  Shumnrd.) 

A  second  Inyer  of  huge  Rnncreliunx  then  oeenni.  ximilnr  In 
cxicrnni  ii»pi-cl  to  those  airendy  desrriheij,  Hclow  ihctn  lliere 
is  II  pemislent  layer  of  hiird  calcuremi-t  niind<ttine  iilmut  four 
leel  thick,  containing  Aoirula  Liiiifuitormis,  (K.  and  S  ) 

The  lowed!  straiiim  ex|)osed  is  u  soft  sandslnnr  .■il)oiii  six 
feet  above  the  river,  nnd  pinsini^  benonlli  its  li-vei  This  rock- 
is  worn  into  caves  by  the  action  of  w.iicr.  The  pnrt  of  the 
formation  exp>sed  is  nearly  horizuntal  with  a  slight  north- 
westerly dip.  For  several  miles  this  rook  continues  to  form 
the  river  bank.  The  concretionary  masses  ore  persistent,  bold, 
and  prominent ;  and  abont  three  miles  in  a  iiorih-W'  aferly 
direction  from  the  point  where  they  were  first  ubserved,  ihoxe 
of  the  lower  stratum  are  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  water, 
thus  showing  a  north-westerly  dip  of  about  three  feet  in  the  mile. 
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Tlo.N.Miv  Laveiw  moi.i.im^  .|.-,Vu/,i  AV.;(m,v( ,„(  .\sii  .1.-,Vti/,i  Lii,ijn,f.,rmi,. 

The  h;inksof  the  river  slope  f^ently  from  the  prairie  on  the 
south-west  side  to  an  altitude  of  about  2.50  feet,  they  then 
become  abrupt.  On  the  north-west  side  the  Sandstone  ciifl', 
varying  from  30  to  fiO  feet  in  altitude,  rises  abruptlyjfrom  the 


river,  then  follows  n  hilly  ilope  to  the  prairie  level.  Trees, 
eoiisistin.;  chiefly  of  iispen  nnd  the  Mesaskatomina  (la  Poire), 
are  foiinil  in  jiatches  on  both  sides.  The  river  continues  about 
half  a  mile  l>ri)a>l,  with  numerous  sand-bars  and  low  alluvial 
islamls.  The  drift  above  the  sandstone  is  gravnily,  and  many 
NiTi:ill  sand  dunes  occur  on  the  hill  bank  sloping  to  tlie  priiirio, 
anil  have  progressed  beyond  the  prairie  to  a  considerable  (lis. 
tance,  A  treeless  prairie,  boundless  aiul  green,  except  where 
the  |)atehes  of  drifting  sand  occur,  is  visible  on  either  hand 
from  the  top  of  thi-  bank  ;  below,  the  river  xlides  with  a  strong 
current,  two,  and  two  nnd  a  half  miles  an  hour,  filling  the 
liroad  trench  or  valley  it  has  erodecl.  The  Mesaskatomina 
berry  {Amtlanchier  Canadmnia)  la  Poire,  is  very  abundant ; 
shrub:*  or  trees  eiKhleen  to  twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  this 
fruit  perfei'tly  ripe  nnd  of  excellent  flavour,  are  num"rous  in 
every  grove  ;  the  berries  are  of  the  size  of  large  black  currants, 
very  juicy  and  sweet.  This  slirub  is  the  La  Poire  of  the  Ilcd 
Uiver  Voyageiirs. 

During  the  morning  of  this  day  (3lsf  Aug.)  three  Crccs  from 
a  camp  on  the  east  bank  came  to  the  river,  they  shouted  to  us, 
asking  us  to  land,  an  ivitatiun  wc  declined.  About  twelve 
miles  bi'low  the  Qii'Appelle  the  river  becomes  narrower,  being 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  full  of  mud  flats 
ami  shoals.  The  banks  are  more  sloping,  and  frequently  bro- 
ken into  two  plateaux,  the  upper  one  being  the  prairie.  The 
lower  plateau  is  dotted  with  small  groves,  the  intervals  con- 
sistiiii;  of  pretty  grassy  areas,  smooth  as  a  lawn. 

.\bout  fif\een  miles  from  the  Qu'Appelle  valley  the  drift  \s 
occasionally  exposed  in  cliff's,  which  disclose  its  structure 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  It  consists  of  coarse  sand 
stratified  in  curves,  and  often  containing  beds  of  gravel ;  it  is 
also  frequently  capped  by  the  same  material  with  small  bould- 
ers The  dip  of  the  roeks  to  the  north-west,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  drift  appear  to  indicate  a  geological  depression,  which  may 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  lar^e  lake  during  earlier  periods. 

Jsome  exposures  of  sandstone  ap|)ear  on  the  river  at  intervals 
lower  down,  and  the  drift  aliove  them  is  well  stratified  with 
layers  of  boulders  of  the  same  character  as  the  sandstone 
below,  and  so  re;.'ularly  placed  as  to  lead,  when  viewed  from  a 
small  (li>tance,  to  the  belief  that  they  are  part  of  rock  in  posi- 
tion. Thirty  miles  from  the  Qu'Appelle  the  rock  ap|M?ars  on 
the  sotith-west  siile,  and  consists  of  a  white  sandstone,  with 
impressions  of  fragments  of  leaves,  and  some  brown,  fibrous 
lignite. 

A  treeless  prairie  with  a  few  sand  dunes  forms  the  country 
on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  which  com- 
prised the  extent  of  otir  voyage  during  the  day.  As  evening 
liegan  to  close  upon  us  we  came  to  a  camp  of  Crees  just  after 
they  had  crossed  the  river.  They  numbered  nineteen  tents,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  them  we  drifted  several  miles  further  down, 
and  built  our  fire  close  to  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gully 
leading  from  the  jirairic,  200  feet  above  us.  Mud  flats  and 
sandbars  continue  as  before,  but  the  river  is  not  more  than  ii 
third  of  a  mile  broad. 

.■\  narr.-itive  of  a  canoe  voyage  down  a  river  flowing  through 
a  prairie  country  must  necessarily  involve  numerous  descrip- 
tive repetitions,  which  will  apjiear  perhaps  less  tedious  and 
more  readable  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  registered  at  the 
time  in  my  note  book,  than  if  I  were  to  attempt  a  connected 
narrative.  I  shall  tberefore  strictly  follow  the  daily  record  of 
what  we  observed,  at  the  risk  of  its  being  nothing  more  than 
a  dry  enumemtion  of  not  very  interesting  facts. 
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August  lit. — Pound  a  flno  nxposuro  of  rook  un  tliu  river 
bunk  wliern  wo  camped  last  niglit.  There  is  a  cliiiii^je  in  tlie 
atupect  of  BOinii  o(  the  strata,  Thvy  ucuur  maHsive,  in  rusty 
red  and  greenisli-gruy  siimlstone  loyerH,  witli  the  coiiuri'tiunury 
bundx  as  befuri!  described.  A  belt  ol'  siindstunu  twelve  I'eet 
Iriiin  (lie  river  level  is  capped  by  brown  and  rod  urKillueeuus 
layers  forty  feet  thick  in  the  aggregate.  Drift  sunJ,  ten  feet 
thick,  to  the  prairie  level  succeeds.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
drift  is  hard  and  reddish  coioiiii^d  ;  as  it  iip|)r<iuuhes  the  cluys 
ImiIow  it  partakes  of  an  itrgilliux'ous  character.  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  sandstone  weuihi-rt  j  eddish  bruwii,  with  bunds 
of  deep  red  imd  purple.  Uelow  iliis  ii  greunish-gray  stratum 
occurs  enveloping  more  coiiereiions  of  u  reddish-brown  colour. 
The  concretions  are  hard  imil  ar-tillaceous.  The  greenish- 
gray  matrix  is  soft  when  wciiiln'ri'il,  othcrwisi!  hard,  iind  iiiuy 
be  »i)lit  without  difrieiilty  into  thin  layurf.  The  ctmciclions 
occur  in  the  sandstone  iu  forms  easily  dutnched,  and  often  con- 
tain abundance  of  Avicula  lAngHi/urmis.  If  the  clays  above 
the  sandstone  are  rock  in  position,  the  exposure  has  un  altitude 
of  about  60  feet.  Fragments  of  fihrous  lignite,  dark-brown  and 
sometimes  approaching  to  black  in  colour,  occur  in  the  suml- 
stonc.  The  altitude  of  the  rocks  is  neuny  horizontal.  The 
greenish-gray  sandstone  is  identical  with  the  rocks  seen  on 
the  south  bend  of  the  Qu'Appellc  above  Sund  Hill  Lake  ;  the  reil 
layers  are  similar  lithologically  to  those  observed  ut  the  height 
of  land  in  the  same  valley,  holding  the  same  species  of  shells. 
Sometime  layers  of  grey  sandstone  occur  which  are  eosily 
split ;  they  contain  the  impressions  and  remains  of  plant.s. 
The  position  of  these  rocks  is  about  fifty  miles  (rom  the  Qu'- 
Appelle  valley. 

The  river  banks  and  the  whole  country  is  now  much  lower. 
This  subsidence  began  about  four  miles  from  our  camp  south 
of  us.  The  banks  at  our  camp  are  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  altitude,  and  are  getting  lower  as  we  proceed 
north.  They  are  treeless  areas,  and  so  is  the  prairie  on  either 
side,  with  few  detached  exceptions.  The  river  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  with  a  current  in  the  lead  fully  two 
miles  and  a  half  un  hour.  Large  drilii:il  trees  are  sometimes 
seen  on  the  beach,  and  one  pine  was  noticed  this  morning. 
They  have  probably  travelled  from  the  Hanks  of  the  Uocky 
Mountains. 

About  twelve  miles  from  our  camp,  or  60  miles  from  the 
Elbow,  Ibri'slsof  asprn  bt'giu  to  show  thrmselvcs  on  the  banks, 
lifter  passing  through  a  low  country,  which  is  an  expansion  of 
tlie  river  valley.  Kipple  marks  are  numerous  on  the  fresh 
mud,  the  furrows  lying  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  stream. 
They  are  quite  recent  and  similar  to  those  observed  on  Ued 
River  in  the  spring.  The  ash-leaved  maple  begins  to  show 
itself,  but  the  aspen  is  the  prevailing  tree.  I'he  woods  are  not 
continuous,  and  the  prairie  on  either  side  of  the  river  reumins 
bare  ;  it  is  fast  regaining  its  former  altitude,  ."--and  hills  are 
visible  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  La  I'oire  is 
very  abundant  and  fine  tluvoured.  The  exposed  dill's  consist 
of  reddish  loam,  and  the  rock  is  no  longer  seen  below  them. 
At  a  point  filty-three  miles  from  the  Klbow  we  inaile  a  careful 
section  of  the  river,  and  found  its  breadth  to  be  nearly  one-third 
of  a  mile  (28  chains)  ;  its  greatest  depth  was  ten  feet  on 
the  east  side,  but  on  the  west  side  there  is  anuther  channel 
with  nine  feet  of  water. 

As  we  approached  the  Moose  Woods  we  passed  for  several 
hours  between  a  series  of  low  alluvial  islands  from  ten  to 
twelve  ieet  above  the  water.    They  sustain  some  fine  elm, 


baUarn-poplur,  aih,  ash-leaved  inapin,  and  a  vati  profuiiun 
of  La  i'oire.  The  river  valley  is  bounded  by  low  hills  lead- 
ing to  the  prairie  plateau  four  to  eight  miles  back.  The 
country  here  furnishes  an  excellent  district  for  the  eatublish- 
ment  of  a  settlement.  The  upot  where  we  are  camped  for 
the  night  is  un  extensive,  opeu,  undulating  meadiiw,  with  long 
rich  grass,  and  on  the  low  elevations  rosebusliei)  in  bloom 
grow  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  only  ten  fiet  (rum  the 
water,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  bi^  Hooded  in  the  spring  ; 
water-murks  and  ice-marks  are  nowhere  seen  abov .  four  feel 
from  the  present  level  of  the  broad  river. 

August  and. — The  region  called  the  Moose  Woodff,  which 
we  entered  last  evening,  is  a  dilatation  of  the  Saskatchewun, 
Mowing  through  an  extensive  alluvial  flat  six  miles  in  breadth, 
and  cut  into  numerous  islands  by  the  chsiiging  course  uf  the 
stream.  This  flat  is  liounded  by  sand  hills,  some  of  which  are 
nothing  more  than  shifting  dunes.  The  woods  are  in  patches, 
and  in  the  low  land  consist  u(  balsam  poplar,  white  wood,  and 
aspen.  Small  aspen  clumps  cover  the  hills,  but  no  living 
tiinbi  r  of  importance  has  been  seen  ua  yet,  although  many 
fine  dead  trunks  are  visible,  probably  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
river  contiimes  to  flow  through  a  broad  alluvial  flat  for  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Its  water  is  very  turbid,  like  that  of  the 
Mississi|)pi,  holding  much  solid  matter  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion. 

Beyond  the  Moose  Woods  the  banks  close  upon  the  river, 
and  have  an  altitude  not  exceeding  sixty  feet.  The  breadth 
of  the  stream  contracts  to  250  yardi,  with  a  current  fully 
three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  east  bank  the  prairie  is  occa- 
sionally wooded  with  clumps  of  aspen,  on  the  west  side  it 
is  treeless,  and  shows  many  sand  hills.  During  the  afternoon 
we  landed  frequently  to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  Noth- 
ing but  a  treeless,  slightly  undulating  prairie  was  visible; 
many  large  fragments  of  limestone  not  much  water-worn  lie 
on  the  hill  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  about  100  feet  in  alti- 
tude, The  river  continues  very  swift,  and  maintains  a  breadth 
of  'ZaO  yards.  Frequent  soundings  during  the  day  showed  a 
depth  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  A  little  timber  displays  itself 
occasionally  on  the  east  bank  below  the  level  of  the  prairie. 
The  (lead  bodies  of  bufl'alo  are  seen  floating  down  the  stream, 
or  loJgcd  on  sand-burs  in  shallow  water.  The  banks  expose 
occasionally  yellow  drift  clay  with  numerous  boulders;  the 
soil  of  the  prairie  appears  to  improve  as  we  progress  north- 
wards, and  the  L;rass  is  no  longer  stunted  and  withered.  Little 
rapids  occur  at  the  bends  of  the  river,  but  there  is  always  deep 
water  on  the  other  sido.  A  heavy  thunder  storm  compelled 
Ufi  t(i  oamp  two  hours  before  sunset. 

August  3rd. — The  river  is  not  more  than  'ZOO  yards  broad, 
but  deep  and  swift ;  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  here,  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  Cirand  Forks,  is  much  less  than  at  the 
KIbow,  wliure  it  is  half  a  mile  broad.  No  doubt  evapora- 
tion during  its  course  through  arid  plains  is  competent  to  occa- 
sion a  large  diminution.  Recent  water-marks  show  a  rise  of  five 
and  eight  feet,  but  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  bank  stranded 
timber  occurs  tweniy-tive  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
river.  On  both  siilcs  a  tri'elesa  prairie  is  alone  visible.  There 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  animal  life,  no  deer  or  bear  have 
been  seen,  tracks  of  bufl'alo  are  everywhere,  but  they  have 
already  passed  to  the  east.  'I'he  nights  are  cold  but  fine,  dew 
very  abundant.  The  prairie  level  is  not  more  then  eighty  feet 
above  the  river. 

At  8  A,  M,  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  showed 
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tn  incwn**'  in  hrcndili,  it  in  now  nhont  ii  i|iiiirti'r  of  n  milo 
bnmd,  Kiill  tlowinn  ilir<)iu?U  u  irpcii'ti*  iiliiin,  in  which  only 
ontf  low  hill  i*  M-tit)!''.  'I'hiK  chnrnplcr  lonimiirs  lor  many 
milfx,  Ihp  hill  Imiik*  llion  Iwjjin  to  incrcim*  in  allitiKlf,  an<i 
nrr  nlwul  KM)  I'ci  I  hi^'h,  hut  ihc  river  iIowh  throiiijh  u  dri'nry 
trri'IfSH  plain  lor  ;1()  itiil<''«  iVoin  our  camp,  nfti-r  which  "  Tho 
VVofidt,"  nn  ihi-y  nrr  ii-rrrrrd,  lic!»in  :  liny  confiiii  of  ii  frw 
cIninpH  of  aspen  on  ihe  lull  /liiiik*  nf  llie  (|pe|i  valley  of  the 
rivfr.  The  faci-  of  Iheeolintry  i-"  ehntiKinK  last,  it  i*  hecoiniiiK 
more  nndnlalinar,  and  pntcheti  of  n»pen  wmid^  appear  on  the 
prnirie;  here  and  lliere,  however,  the  remninM  of  a  heavier 
growth  nri'  visihle  in  eliistern  of  bhiekeiied  triinkn  ten  to  four- 
teen inchci  in  diameter.  Diirini;  the  aftermion  we  aneliored 
to  measure  the  rate  of  the  enrrenl.  The  river  in  20()  yards 
broad,  niul  it  How*  three  iinies  and  a  half  an  hour.  Its  aver- 
age depth  is  seven  anil  a  half  feet. 

Some  remarkable  exposures  ol  drift,  eonsidtinc  of  clay  with 
long  lines  of  botdders,  oeeiir  tre(iuently  after  entering;  the  wockI- 
ed  parts  of  the  South  Uranch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  drift  is 
exposed  in  clitf<  50  to  80  feel  in  altitude  at  the  ben<ls  of  the 
river.  The  Irasnients  of  shale,  slabs  of  limestone,  and  small 
boulders  imbedded  in  the  clay  are  not  arranged  aecordinc;  to  the 
position  they  woidd  take  if  dropped  by  floating  ice;  some  of 
them  stand  in  the  drift  with  their  lonjrest  axis  vertical,  others 
slanting,  ami  souie  are  phiced  a*  it  were  upon  their  cdt^rs. 
They  have  the  same  forced  arrani^emrnt  and  nosiiiou  as  the  shale, 
i&c.,  in  the  blue  chy  at  Toronto  (See  chap.  XI.)  Here  al.'io  are 
long  lines  of  boulders  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
ortopof  the  cliff ;  they  lie  horizontally  n^  shown  in  the  woodcut. 
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In  many  places  olo^e  to  the  water's  edge  and  rising  from  it  in  a 
slope  for  a  space  ol  >o  to  .30  leet,  llie  fallen  boulders  are  packed 
like  stones  in  an  aiiificial  pav.ment,  and  often  ground  down  to 
a  uniform  level  by  the  action  of  ice,  exhibiting  ice  grooves  and 


•rrntcheii  in  lh«*  direction  of  the  enrrrnt.  Thi«  pnvcuifnt  i* 
shown  for  many  ndles  in  apgreRnte  length  at  the  liends  of  the 
river.  .Soiuelimi's  it  resenil)les  fine  mosaic  work,  nt  other 
times  it  is  ruused,  where  Krnnile  bladders  have  long  resisted 
the  wear  of  the  ice  and  protected  thoao  of  tofict  materiali 
lyinu  less  exp<i»"ed. 

Two  tiers  of  boidder*,  separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty 
feet,  are  often  seen  in  the  clay  cliirs.  When  first  noticed 
they  were  about  fll^een  feel  above  the  stream  ;  as  we  de- 
scend the  stream  they  rise  above  its  level,  prenerving  evl- 
•lently  a  nearly  horiatonlal  position.  The  lower  tier  con- 
tains very  large  frngnients  of  water-worn  limestone,  granite, 
and  gneissoid  boulders,  above  tlieni  is  n  hard  sand  containing 
pebbles,  this  is  r.nperimposed  by  an  extremely  fine  stratified 
clay,  breaking  'ip  inl"  excessively  thin  layers,  which  envelope 
detached  particles  of  sand,  snuill  pebbles,  and  aggregations  of 
panicles  of  sand.  Al)ove  the  fine  slratified  clay  yellow  clay 
and  imstratificd  sand  occur.  The  fine  clay  must  have  been 
deposited  in  very  quiet  water.  The  polished  pavement  at  the 
foot  <tf  till-  eliff  was  observed  this  afternoon  inclined  nt  a  high 
angle,  so  much  .so,  that  it  was  difTicult  to  walk  upon  it. 
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Towanis  evening  the  country  began  to  improve,  and  the  tim- 
ber to  include  a  few  elm  and  birch.  In  the  prnirie  are  clumps  of 
aspen.  On  the  flats,  which  occur  regularly  on  the  inside  of  each 
bend  of  the  river,  with  steep  clay  (diffs  on  Ihe  outside  of  the 
cur\'e,  fine  aspens  are  eonuuon,  and  the  herbage  is  very 
luxuriant. 

August  4lh.— Temperature  of  air  nt  8  A.M.  61",  of  the 
South  Branch  07",  The  balsam-spruce  bepins  to  appear  in 
grove.*.  The  river  winds  between  high  wooded  banks,  with 
low  points  and  wooded  bottoms  on  one  side,  high  cliffs  also 
wooded  with  aspen  and  s|iruce  groves  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  flats  are  covercil  \\  ilh  a  rich  profu.sion  of  vetches,  grasses, 
and  rose  hughes.  There  are  traces  evi-rywherc  of  a  former 
line  aspen  forot,  with  clumps  of  elm  and  ash  ;  the  dead  trunks 
of  these  trees,  18  inches  in  dianieii-r,  being  freijuently  conceal- 
ed by  Ihe  undergrowth,  ofli'r  ii  rude  and  stubborn  obstacle 
to  progress  on  loot  ihroiigli  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation 
which  eo<rers  the  rich  flats.  A  view  obtained  from  a  low 
hill  corning  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  continues  to  sliow 
a  deep  valley  about  three  (|unrlers  of  a  mile  liroiul,  through 
whir'h  the  river  winds  (roui  >ide  to  side  in  magnificent  curves. 
The  polished  pavement  on  the  banks  was  freciuently  seen  dur- 
ing the  day,  with  ice  furrows  and  scratches.  Wiiring  the 
whole  afternoon  we  passed  swiftly  through  a  good  country, 
well  fitted,  as  far  we  could  judge  from  soil  and  vegetation,  for 
settlement.  Islands  are  numerous  in  the  river,  and  extensive 
alluvial  flats  occur  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley.  The  water 
marks  are  seen  seven  and  nine  feet  above  the  present  level. 
The  hanks  of  liwse  clay,  when  not  protected  by  the  pavement 
before  described,  are  being  undermined,  and  fall  bit  by  bit 
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into  the  river.    A  violent  thunderstorm  •!  S  P.M.  oompelled 
u»  to  oaiiif). 

Auf(UNi  Alh.— The  early  pnrt  of  the  mnming  waa  umpliycd 
in  eiamininff  the  nurroiinding  country,  whioli  gnve  oviJonci) 
of  an  Rxoellent  toil,  and  timbxr  ■ufficinnt  for  (he  (iriit  purpoina 
of  wttler*.  Much  of  the  timtN^r,  howi-ver,  han  been  burnt,  anil 
the  country  in  faat  becoming  open  praiii«^  land.  SoundinKii 
yvalerday  showed  ten  to  iouncen  feet  water  in  the  i^hanncl ; 
the  current  maintain*  its  speed  of  three  to  three  rniies  and  a 
lialf  an  hour.  Throughout  the  entire  length  of  our  voyage  mo 
have  been  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  nbioiice  of  animal 
life.  Of  qnailrupeda,  we  have  seen  half  a  dozen  wolves,  two 
or  three  badgers,  several  beaver,  skunks,  minks,  foxes,  and  a 
number  of  dead  buffalo ;  of  birds,  eaglen,  geese,  a  few  ducks, 
kingflnhcrs,  cliff"  martins,  pigeons,  crown,  cranes,  plover, 
hiiwks,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  birds  ;  but  no  deer,  or  Wat, 
or  live  buffalo ;  and  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  depend 
Altogether  u|M)n  our  guns  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  it  is  pro- 
bable ihiit  our  voyage  of  two  hundred  and  fifiy  miles  down 
the  South  Branch  would  have  been  atienled  with  xome  incon- 
venience and  delay.  Karly  in  spring  and  lale  in  the  autumn 
game  is  more  abundant,  but  during  the  summer  season  tlie 
smaller  rivers  in  the  prairies,  the  ponds  and  lakes  wliicli 
abound  throughout  the  country  north  of  the  Toiichw(MHl  HIIIh, 
to  Im!  afierWHrdrt  described,  ure  ihc  haunts  of  vast  numbers  ol 
n(|uatic  binls  and  of  the  larger  I'our-footcd  animals  which  now 
form  the  small  remnant  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  animal 
life  in  these  wilds,  before  the  I'ur  trade  led  'o  iheir  destruction, 
either  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  or  skins. 

The  Mratified  layers  of  fine  mud  before  deacrilicd,  were  found 
iigain  this  morning  forty  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  above  the 
horizontal  layer  of  boulders  which  has  nguin  made  its  appeur- 
Rnee.  The  Hmail  aggregations  of  sand  are  still  diiitributed  be- 
tween the  thin  layers  of  fine  clay.  A  great  .change  is  coming 
over  the  character  of  the  Mtrenin  ;  its  fall,  as  iiMcertiiined  by  level- 
ling, is  two  feet  three  inches  in  the  mile,  with  a  very  rujiid  cur- 
rent, sometimes  six  miles  an  hour.  Large  boiiUlern  are  numenms 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  there  is  nlwa^  s  a  passage  from  50  to 
60  yards  bruitil,  often  however  very  tumultuous,  and  for  a  small 
heavily  ladened  canoe  rough,  and  at  times  h.izardoUN.  The  hill 
banks  are  getting  higher  as  wu  approach  the  North  Branch. 
Balsam  spruce  appears  in  patches  and  stripes.  The  river 
sweeps  in  grand  curves  at  the  Ixit  of  high  bluffs,  in  which 
tine  exposures  of  (he  drift  may  be  seen  ;  on  the  (ip|H>.-«ite  side 
are  low  alluvial  points  covered  with  aspens,  thick  and  impene- 
trable. Yellow  clay  cliffs,  ISO  feet  high,  appear  at  the  outside 
curve  of  the  bonds,  and  where  the  adjoining  Huts  begin,  balsam 
spruce,  two  feel  in  diameter,  h  not  uncommon. 

At  half  past  two  P.M.  we  arrived  at  the  North  Branch,  coming 
upon  it  suddenly  and  finding  ourselves  in  its  waters  almost  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  its  proximity.  The  teinpiralure  of  the 
South  Branch  was  67^,  of  the  North  Branch  G^"-' ;  an  impor- 
tant difference  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  p<>rhnps  a  fair 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  climatic  character  of  the 
regions  of  country  through  which  these  rivers  How,  in  relation 
to  agriculture.  The  difference  in  the  lime  of  the  ripening  of 
fruits  on  the  two  Branches  has  already  been  noticed.  (See 
page  85,  par.  20.)  The  water  of  the  South  Branch  is  yellowish 
brown  in  colour,  imd  turbid ;  of  the  North  Branch,  a  shade 
lighter,  and  clearer.  The  one  more  resemliled  tiic-  Wiilcrs  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  other  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
.South  Branch  is  the  larger  river  of  the  two  at  the  Grand  Forks. 


After  H'sling  for  some  time  at  the  Junction  of  thesn  miuhty 
rivers,  the  South  Brancli  being  about  18U  yards,  the  North 
Branch  140  yards  brond,  their  currents  meeting  one  another 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  we  turned  our 
canoe  up  stream  and  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  North 
Branch  of  lh<'  Saskatchewan  in  search  of  the  (JonI  Falls. 

With  th*  exception  of  the  ('ree  encampment  pa-tsed  during 
the  first  and  necond  days  ol  our  voyage,  we  ditl  not  meet  with 
u  single  Indian  or  llalf-brt!ed.  Once  or  twice,  smokes,  which 
I'rom  th<  ir  being  soon  answered  in  another  (|uarter,  we  presum- 
ed to  b<i  signals,  and  might  be  raised  by  Blackfettl  in  the  dis- 
tant prairies,  ap|)eured  on  the  went  side  of  the  river.  The 
plan  we  atlopted  one  night  when  danger  was  apprehended, 
was  to  c(M>k  our  supper  early  in  the  evening  and  then  drift 
down  the  river  iit  sunset  for  a  few  miles. 

Once  only  were  we  disturbed  in  camp,  and  tliis  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  fal'ie  alarm.  Both  of  our  Half-breeds  came 
into  the  tent  some  time  after  we  ha  I  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  low 
tone  \t'lnsp.'red  '  n  urizxiy  liear,'  at  the  same  time  seizing  a  rifle 
and  a  doulili'-barrclled  gun  which  were  purposely  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  tent  realy  lor  any  unwelcome  intruder  upon  our  re- 
(lose.  The  night  was  dark  and  the  fire  nearly  out.  Our  men 
declared  Ihey  had  seun  a  larne  animal  within  ten  yards  of  u», 
and  pronounced  it  to  bo  agriz/.iy  bear;  the  alarm  they  testified 
was  the  only  pmof  of  the  presence  of  (hat  terrible  animal,  tbrthn 
p  .iieni  watching  of  the  vvliole  party  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  and  a  careful  search  for  track'^  next  morning  failed 
to  satisfy  me  lliat  we  had  b<'en  disturlxnl  by  this  deservedly 
dreaded  monster  of  the  Western  Plain*. 

That  the  grizzly  bear  is  sometimes  found  far  down  the  South 
Branch  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  he  is  such  a  daring  and  formi- 
dable antagonist  that  proper  precautions  are  always  advisable. 
A  large  camp  fire  often  fails  to  deter  this  animal  from  making 
an  attack,  and  when  a  large  fire  might  attract  the  attention  of 
wandering  parlies  of  Blaclsfeet  which  were  known  to  be  follow- 
ing the  Crees,  who  had  crossed  the  river  some  distance  above 
us,  it  would  not  liave  been  wise  to  have  availed  ourselves  of 
this  doubtful  security.  Onrcamp  was  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  we 
ihcrel'orc  weie  sure  of  not  being  attacked  in  our  rear,  und  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  was  passed  in  (juictly  watching  the 
open  space  in  front  oi'  us.  It  was  the  steady  determination  of 
the  Ilalf-lireeds  to  watch,  after  n  fatiguing  da},  that  led  me  to 
sup)KJse  they  had  really  seen  a  grizzly  bear,  for  under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  people  are  so  unwilling  to  watch  during  the 
nighi  in  the  prairie  as  those  who  have  lived  the  greater  pari  of 
their  lives  in  them,  without  they  have  the  best  reasons  fur 
keeping  Ihemselves  awake. 

UuriniT  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  and  morning  of  the  7th  of 
August  we  occupied  ourselves  in  dragging  the  canoe  up  the 
North  Branch.  Paddling  was  tjuiie  out  of  the  question,  the 
currenl  being  from  six  to  s-even  miles  an  hour  a  few  hundred 
yanis  above  tlie  Forks,  and  continuing  rapid  for  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  that  being  tlu  furthest  limit  of  our  explora- 
tion up  the  North  Brunch.  This  rapid  current  is  maintained 
for  eighteen  miles  above  the  Grand  Forks  ;  the  valley  of  the 
riviT,  as  far  as  we  saw  it,  resembles  in  almost  all  particulars 
the  last  ten  miles  of  t'le  ■'^loulli  Branch  ;  the  river  channel  is 
much  more  ohslrncted  liy  boulders,  and  the  depth  and  volume- 
of  water  considerably  less.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  its  pre- 
sent coniiition  a  .steamer  drawing  more  than  two  feet  of  water 
could  ascend  it,  and  in  dry  seasons  the  boulders  and  rapids 
wi>iild  probably  present  an  insuperable   obstacle.     The  river 
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was  high  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  about  180  yards  broad  ; 
iipverlheless  in  descending  we  had  a  few  narrow  escapes  from 
striking  against  huge  boulders  just  concealed  by  the  water. 
If  some  of  these  were  removed,  the  chief  diHiculties  during 
low  summer  levels  to  steamers  of  shallow  draft  and  grcMt  power 
would  vanish. 

The  character  of  the  ('oal  Falls,  above  the  point  we  reach- 
ed, is  described  by  the  people  at  Fort  a  la  ("^orne  to  be  similar 
to  the  part  we  saw.  The  hill  banks  expose  drift  in  which  large 
masses  of  Tertiary  rock  are  imbedded  containing  fish  scales. 
Fragments  of  Lignite  are  numerous,  inii  no  rock  was  seen  in 
position.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  and 
130  feet  deep  ;  the  river  winds  from  side  to  side  like  the  South 
Branch.  The  low  points  are  covered  with  aspen  ;  the  hill 
hanks  with  white  spruce,  aspen,  baiiksian  pine,  and  poplar, 
.lust  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches,  af:er  they 
unite  to  form  the  Main  Saskatchewan  at  the  Grand  Forks, 
there  is  an  e.\lensiv  •  flat,  on  which  the  remains  of  an  old  Post 
of  the  Company  is  situated. 

The  Main  Saskatchewan  is  a  noble  river,  sweeping  in  mag- 
nificent curves  through  a  valley  al)out  one  mile  broad,  and 
froai  150  to  200  feet  deep.  We  paddled  rapidly  round  eight 
points,  making. a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  in  three  hours,  and 
towards  evening  sighted  Fort  a  la  Corne,  with  ihe  Nepowewin 
Mission  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  river.     As  .he  de- 


scription of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  valley  in  v  hich  it  flows 
at  Fort  a  la  Cortie  applies  equally  to  the  river  between  it  and 
the  Grand  Forks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  incur  the  risk  of  needless 
repetition  by  snumerating  the  features  of  each  of  the  eight 
points  or  bends  we  passed,  and  the  character  of  the  valley 
through  which  the  river  flows.  At  Fort  A  la  Come  wo  made 
measurements  of  its  leading  dimensions,  a  section  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  (see  sheet  of  sections,)  ascertained  its  rate  of  current,, 
examined  th  •  cliffs,  points,  and  flats,  which  are  so  curiously 
reproduced  at  every  bend  both  above  and  below  for  many 
miles,  and  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  most 
interesting  and  important  features  of  this  noble  stream  between 
the  Grand  Forks  and  a  short  distance  below  Fort  a  la  Come, 
after  which  the  country  begins  to  assume  a  diffisrent  aspect, 
and  will  require  an  independent  notice. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  passing  down  the  South  Branch,  North  Branch,  and 
Main  Saskatchewan,  gives  the  following  numbers : — 

Cubic  feet  per  liour. 

Souih  Branch 123,425,616 

North  Branch 91,011,360 

.Main  Saskatchewan,  at  Fort  a  la  Come.  214,441,290 
Main  Saskatchewan  nctr  Tearing  River,  206,975,000 


CHAPTER  VI. 
FROM  FORT  A  LA  CORNE   TO  FORT  ELLICE,  AND   FORT  ELLICE  TO  THE  RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENTS. 


Sand;/  stripes  "«  the  Saskatchewan  —  Banksinn  Pine — Fine 
country — Long  Creek  —  Old  forest — Fires,  extent  of — Extru- 
sion (if  thi  Prairies — Furnvr  ertenl  of  wooded  country — 
Effect  of  fire.i—Lonff  Creek —  Hay  Ground  -Motes — Hiinii- 
ditii  of  dimate—SoHrc-' of  lyini:  Creek — Th>'  Rirrh  Hills  — 
Flowers — Aspect  of  countrii— Carrot  River — Thi-  Lumpy 
Hill  of  the  Woods — L'ikes — The  wooded  country  —  Fi'rmcr 
extent  of — Limits  of  gnoil  lind — Raspberries — Mosquitoes — 
The  height  of  land — ( 'ontiniiation  of  the  Eyehrow  Hill  range 
—  Valley  i'lnscilalinfx  with  South  and  Sorth  Brunch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  —  Grasshoppers  — 'Character  of  the  country — 
Birds— Destruction  of  forests— 'f  he  Bi'^  Hill — Boulders — 
Limit  of  vnodrd  country  —Bells  of  wood—  Great  Prnirie-- 
Charactcr  oflhi'  country — Salt  l^akes — The  Touchwood  Hills 
— Benutifid  country  —  Excclleut  soil —  Tlie  Quill  Lukes — 
Flowers— WhiO:  Crimes  -The  Heart  Hill  -The  Las'  Moun- 
tain—  The  Little  T"Uchw<iod  Hills — Lahs  mimer'us — 
Touchwood  Hilt  For/  —Kaoutn-nt-lin-ak-  Touchwood  Hill 
Range  — L'>n<r  Luke — Devil's  L<tl;e—(j<irdrn  at  the  Fort  — 
White  Fish  in  Long  Luke—Hurnt  Forisi  -Gras-iho/ipi-rs- 
Wintir  Forage  for  horses— White  Fish—  llnffalo — Mrdicinr 
man—Climate  of  Touchwood  Hills — HumidUij  of— Trail  to 
Fort  Ellice— Marshes  -  Utile  Touchwood  Hdls —Character 
of  cnunlry  changes  —  Depressions  —  Ph  usanl  Mountain — 


Character  of  the  country — Heavy  dmrs—Hoar  frosl  -(Jut-arm 
Creek — Willow  Prairie — Little  Cut-arm  Creek— Rolling 
Prairie —  Attractive  country  —  Spy-Hill  —  Boulders — Aspen 
groves  increasing — Sand  hills — The  Assinilxrine — Dimen- 
sions of  Valley  near  Fori  Ellice — The  Riding  Mountain 
Rapid  River  —Character  of  the  country —  Well  adapted  for 
S'ttl'ment — Timber  of  the  Riding  Mountain — Birds — Creta- 
ceous Shales  —  Pembina  Mountain  —  White  Mud  River — 
Character  of  the  country — Forest  Timber — Fish— Luxuriant 
ce!xetidi<m  —Lake  Manitohah — Fishing  Station — Red  River 
— Assiniboine  Prairies — Arrive  at  the  Settlements. 

The  trail  from  Fort  h  la  Come  t»  the  old  track  leading  from 
Fort  Fillice  to  Carlton  House  iLScends  the  hills  forming  the 
banks  of  the  deep  crfKied  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  the 
rear  of  the  Fort.  It  passes  through  a  thick  forest  of  small 
aspens  until  near  the  summit,  when  a  sandy  soil  begins,  cov- 
ered with  banksian  pine  and  a  few  small  oak.  This  sandy 
ari'u  occupies  a  narrow  stripe  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  vary- 
ini,'  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles  broad.  South  of  the  sandy 
stripe  tile  soil  changes  to  a  rich  black  mould  distributed  over  a 
gently  un<lidating  country  ;  the  pine  gives  place  to  aspen  and 
willows  in  groves,  the  aspens  occupying  the  crest  of  the  undu- 
lations, the  ^^illows  the  lowest   portion   of   the   intervening 


valleys.  On  the  slopes  the  grass  is  long  and  luxuriant,  afford- 
ing fine  pasturage.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
highly  favourable  fur  agriculture,  the  soil  deep  and  uniformly 
rich,  rivalling  the  low  prairies  of  Red  River  and  the  Assini- 
buine.  Our  course  lay  along  the  banks  of  Long  Creek,  which 
fluws  in  a  small  depression  parallel  to  the  South  Branch  of  the 
.Saskatchewan,  and  enters  the  Main  river  near  Fort  &  la  Come. 

August  10th. — During  ihe  whole  of  yesterday  afterucwn  we 
passed  through  a  good  farming  country.  The  remains  of  aspen 
forests,  in  which  trees  of  large  growth  are  numerous,  are  still 
to  be  seen  ii>  solitary  clumps,  or  with  blackened  trunks  lie 
hidden  in  the  long  luxuriant  herbage  until  rudely  encountered 
by  the  carts  and  horses  as  we  push  our  way  through  the  rank 
tangled  grass.  Raspberries  were  abundant  in  patcht  s  but  not. 
yet  ripe;  they  were  fully  ripe  a  fortnight  since  on  the  Qn'- 
Appelle,  200  miles  south. 

Some  of  the  small  aspens  near  ou.-  camp  on  the  9tlt  have 
been  nipped  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  by  frost  when 
in  full  leaf.    The  tops  of  many  are  black  and  drooping. 

About  four  miles  from  Long  Creek,  and  perhaps  ten  from  the 
South  Branch,  a  low  range  of  hills  running  north-east  and  south 
west,  are  still  covered  with  an  aspen  forest  of  the  same  age  as 
the  blackened  poles  which  stand  in  clumps  on  all  sides.  These 
poles  are  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  thick  ;  the  young  aspens 
are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  fire  was  here 
last  year.  We  have  now  traced  the  extent  of  that  vast  con- 
flagration from  Red  River  to  the  South  Branch,  and  over  four 
degrees  of  latitude  at  least ;  but  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd  states, 
that  in  the  autumn,  north,  south  east,  and  west  of  the  Mission 
the  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze.  The  immediate  banks 
of  Long  Creek,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  stripe  in  the 
prairie  South  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  is  the  only  part  of  the  country 
ill  which  we  have  not  recognized  traces  of  last  year's  fire. 
The  annual  extension  of  the  prairie  from  this  cause  is  very 
remarkable.  The  limits  of  the  wooded  country  is  becoming 
year  by  year  less,  and  it  appears  from  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  small  aspen  woods  that  in  former  times  the 
wooded  country  extended  beyond  the  Qu'Appelle,  or  five  or 
six  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  its  present  limit.  It  being 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  wooded  country  is  applied 
to  a  region  in  which  prairie  or  grassy  areas  predominate  over 
the  parts  occupied  by  young  aspen  woods.  The  South  limit 
of  the  wooded  country  is  some  distance  north  of  Ihe  Touchwood 
Hill  range,  but  there  are  areas  north  and  south  of  the  Qu'Ap- 
pelle where  the  remains  of  aspen  forests  of  large  diii.ensions 
exist,  and  young  forests  are  in  rapid  process  of  formation ; 
perhaps,  however,  soon  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  lamentable  destruction  of  the  forest  is  a  great  drawback 
to  the  country,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  futuro  progress,  it 
appears  to  be  beyond  human  power  to  arrest  ilie  annual  eoii- 
llagrations  as  long  as  the  Indians  hold  so  vast  a  prairie  region 
us  their  hunting  grounds.  Their  pretexts  for  "' putting  out 
tire  "  Hie  so  numerous,  and  their  characteristic  indifl'erence  to 
lh<!  results  which  may  follow  uconllagmtion  in  driving  away  or 
destroying  the  wild  animals,  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  their  nature, 
that  the  annual  burning  of  iho  prairie  may  be  looked  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  us  long  as  wild  Indians  live  in  the  country. 
A  lire  lit  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Maskutchewan  may  extend 
in  a  few  wreks,  or  even  days,  to  Red  River,  according  to  the 
Mcason  u.iil  the  direction  and  foroe  of  the  wind. 

Long  Creek  maintains  a  breadth  of  six  feet,  flows  clear  and 

sluggishly  through  a  broad  shallow  depression,  where  wild  hay 


is  as  abundant  as  if  the  whole  valley  were  unu  umiUtium* 
beaver  meadow.  The  burrows  of  moles  are  very  nHlHXfoiiN  ( 
wherever  the  soil  is  very  rich  these  liltlu  animals  nn>  In  tw 
found  in  large  numbers;  they  fo.-m exoellnnt  indi(mli*rN  ii(  tht' 
fertility  of  a  soil ;  they  are  never  seen  where  (hti  M*il  U  \Htiit 
and  sterile.  Ponds  and  lakes  are  very  numerous  j  lliis  »t%UUU 
sive  distribution  of  water  points  to  a  much  more  humid  dliftmic 
than  is  in  the  country  south  of  the  Qu'Apiielle, 

August  1 1th. — Still  the  same  excellent  soil.  Tho  UutniWn 
of  foxes  and  badgers  have  twice  shown  a.  light  uritvuU^  miU^ 
stratum  on  low  ridges,  otherwise  the  black  miiiild  is  avurywUnni 
distributed.  A  chain  of  lakes,  lying  westerly  from  iinf  mmt't*, 
give  rise  to  Long  Creek.  The  Lakes  are  from  WD  yttriin  in  n 
third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  form  a  continuous  serins  ofMiMnclMil 
by  a  small  rivulet  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  \  hill  ritliuf, 
called  the  Birch  Hills,  whose  western  flanks  wa  liHVt*  intufii, 
is  said  by  Indians  to  extend  to  the  rear  of  t'orl  I'nlly,  \  VHNt 
profusion  of  flowers  gives  remarkable  beauty  to  the  inrt(t<  ii\mit 
areas.  They  generally  occur  in  parterres  of  sevMrttl  Hiir^<>  In 
extent  occupied  by  one  species,  here  the  yarrow,  tli«rM  llm  flrn 
weed,  then  a  field  of  a  species  of  helianthiis,  liilhtwxil  liv 
lAatris  acariosa.  When  viewed  from  an  etnineiMiK,  ih**  ((iiiiiilry 
appeared  to  be  clothed  with  pink,  white,  yellow,  itnd  bliiii,  |m 
singular  contrast  to  the  unform  tint  which  prtivitiU  tin  lliu  t(ri<»t 
prairies  of  the  Little  Souris. 

Uur  course  yesterday  continued  up  the  valley  of  Loni(  (Iffi'li, 
which  taken  as  a  whole,  oilers  by  far  the  most  i4iiriiL'iivt>  I»t»(llirt<i4 
for  settlement  of  any  part  of  the  country  ihroutih  wliitdi  w  li(tvt< 
asseci  .since  leaving  i'rairie  Portage.  'I'o  day  Wf<  lollow  (lit* 
windings  of  a  shallow  brook  which  runs  into  the  Hoiitli  llriiiMih, 
It  meanders  through  a  fine  broad  rich  valley  will)  liills  iiii  ilo 
south-eastern  side  gently  sloping  towards  it,  mid  t'ovtiffd  Willi 
the,  dead  standing  trunks  of  burnt  aspen.  The  uoil  uf  tliis  vitllcy 
is  good,  differing  in  no  respect  from  that  of  ^^m^^  ('rnuk,  'I'lic 
flowers  are  equally  numerous  and  showy,  coneinliiigtif  lliii  thiitc 
varietie.s,  and  distributed  in  large  patches  oecupifd  liy  it  nUiltl*^ 
species. 

We  passed  to-day  near  the  somce  ol  a  river  wliiidi  (li»wi»  I  ((» 
the  Main  Saskatchewan  at  the  Pas,  about  140  iiiili'i  <li»lii(il 
from  us.  It  is  called  Carrot  River  or  Hitit  jlivnf,  uml,  fii»iiii^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  South  Uranidi,  it  dritliis  im  ><ktPlt- 
sive  art  a  of  wooded  country,  passing  also  in  il«  iuhiish  lllioii^li 
numerous  lakes.  The  rise  of  Root  River  wilhilt  U'll  of 
twelve  miles  of  the  S<jutli  Branch  shows  that  llm  liei|^lil  ol  liiiiil 
between  the  two  water-sheds  maintains  the  kiillin  dJi«lMlli'(' 
as  on  the  Qu'Appelle,  and  at  the  North  Kork  ill'  lliiti  vmIIi'V 
near  the  Moose  Woods.  Before  us,  lihoul  four  iiijImh  dii>liiMl, 
is  the  Luriipy  Hill  of  the  Woods,  and  the  ruMKn  iil  liilU  iiii  iiir 
north  .xide  of  which  Root  River  Hows  beiuinies  Iii'IIim'  iIuvi'IiiiimiI. 
The  Uircli  Hills  form  the  dividing  rldgo  lietW'Mii  llin  WHicr 
which  flows  into  the  Main  Saskatchewan  and  ihe  Assiiiilsillic, 
or  Red  lAer  and  Swan  River. 

The  valley  leading  to  the  Lumpy  Hill  of  ilio  VVooila  ja  fleji 
in  alluvial  meadows,  ponds  and  luki'c  A  view  iVmn  Ihe 
Lumpy  Hill,  which  I  ascen  led  thisevoning,  is  v  ry  i'iili'ii«|vi' 
The  altitude  of  this  emineni'e  is  hIioiii  -fOlt  (eel  iiliiivi*  Ilii< 
general  level  of  the  country.  From  ils  siiimiiil  Ull  llllilillilliiii:; 
open  couniry,  dotted  with  lakes  and  (linked  l»y  llm  Miiiji  |h|l<4 
is  vi.-tible  towards  ilie  east.  South  and  mdiilhwi'-l  is  II  ImIic 
region,  also  nnrth  and  north-east.  Thoitit  lakes  ini'  uninfi'iiUt 
and  large,  often  three  miles  long  ami  two  liroudi  Hm  ye  I)  lee  II 
large  lakes  can  be  counted  from  tlie  Lumpy  Hill  ;  hill  r  iMI^mb 
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in  several  directions  can  also  b<?  discerned.  The  most  im- 
portant i)f  these  are  the  Bloody  Hills,  the  Woody  Hills,  lar  in 
the  prairie  west  of  the  South  Branch,  and  the  chain  of  Birch 
Hills  running  from  the  Lumpy  Hill  easterly.  The  view  ex- 
tends to  the  borders  of  the  wiKxIed  land  ;  beyond  is  a  treeless 
prairie.  The  so  called  wooded  land  now  tonsists  ol'  widely 
separated  groves  of  small  aspens,  with  willows  in  the  low 
places.  Formerly,  the  Cive  Indian  guide  we  tiwk  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  states,  the  woods  extended  in  one 
unkroken  range  to  the  borders  of  ilie  prairie,  which  may  be  26 
miles  south-east  of  the  Lumpy  Hill.  The  Moose  Woods  com- 
ing between  the  prairie  and  the  .South  Branch  to  the  west. 

Much  of  the  soil  on  the  south  and  east  of  thi'  Lumpy  Hill  is 
sandy  and  poor,  in  fact  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  good 
land,  and  are  about  to  enter  a  comparatively  sterile  country. 
Low  hills  and  lung  ridges  rui.iiing  north-east  by  east,  and 
south-west  by  south,  diversify  'he  general  level  character  of  the 
plains,  as  seen  from  the  Lumpy  Hill.  This  eminence  consists 
of  drift  sand  and  clay,  with  boulders  on  its  summit  ;  the  west- 
ern side  is  very  steep,  and  partially  covered  with  a  burnt  forest 
of  birch.  Rasplierries  of  very  large  size  abound  on  the  west 
side,  but  the  mosquitoes  start  from  the  bushes  in  such  count- 
less myriads  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  linger  five  minutes 
to  pick  the  delicious  fruit.  I  ottered  the  dree  guide  a  piece  of 
tobacco  for  a  tin  cup  full  of  raspberries,  he  tried  to  win  it,  but 
alter  a  short  struggle  with  these  terrible  insects  he  rushed  from 
the  hill  side  and  buried  his  hrr  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire  we 
had  lit  to  expel  the  tormentors  from  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
camp;  the  horses  became  quite  frantic  under  the  attacks  of 
their  tormentors,  holding  their  heads  over  the  smoke,  and 
crowding  together  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  avoid  the  clouds  of 
insatiable  insects  which  surrounded  us  Both  man  and  beast 
passed  a  miserable,  restless,  and  sleepless  night. 

August  12th. — The  early  part  of  this  morning  was  spent 
on  the  summit  of  the  Lumpy  Hill.  A  strong  breeze  drove 
the  mosquito<-s  away,  and  permitted  me  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
view  of  ihe  cininlry,  which  I  v  inappi  i!  about  -1(K(  feet  below. 
After  breakfast,  the  trail  passeii  ufariy  due  east,  over  ii  s(>rii's 
of  hills  and  through  mtervening  valleys,  constituting  a  height 
of  land.  This  range  may  Im-  fnin  thirteen  tu  fittcen  miles 
from  the  South  Hranoli.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Eyebrow 
Hill  range  on  the  (in'Appelle,  before  drseribed,  and  it  con- 
tinues on  uiifhr  the  name  of  the  Birch  Hill,  limiting  the  valley 
of  the  North  .Saskatchewan,  as  far  as  the  rear  of  Fort  Pelly. 
As  sixm  as  ue  jiasNed  the  crest  of  this  range,  and  entered  the 
small  as|ien  (irairii'  east  of  the  hills,  a  valley  through  the 
range  ln'catm-  apparent  to  our  light.  From  lakes  in  this  shallow 
depression  water  |)ass<'s  to  the  S  aiih  Ur.inch  and  to  the  Noith 
Branch,  by  a  tributary  of  Carrot  Kiver,  during  spring  freshets. 

Grasshopjwrs  w.re  seen  today,  Hying  to  tlie  north  east. 
These  areihe  firsi  that  have  been  iiotieeil  since  leaving  the  Mix- 
sion  on  liic  (iuWppe'le.  The  vegetation  still  conlinnes  luxu- 
riant ;  lakes  an-  iiiimeroiis,  and  Mowers  abundaiM.  Asp'ns 
cluster  here  and  tlnre.  and  the  country  presents  many  attrac- 
tive (ciliirr-i.  Wild-fowl  are  loniid  on  all  the  lakes  :  cranes,  both 
the  brown  and  while;  waders  ol  manv  species,  and  a  lew  praii  ie 
hens  As  we  approacli  the  gre.ii  prairie,  the  < ouiitry  becomes 
more  undulating,  and  ih  ■  soil  light-coloured  and  poor.  The 
aspens,  which  cap  some  of  the  hills,  ar.'  still  larg',  although 
many  are  nolhinu'  more  than  dead  trunk''.  The  wooded 
country  throntrh  which  w<^  are  passing'  is  only  so  called  in  le- 
membrance  of  former  forest   gro^vth.     If  the  devaslaling  fires 


continue  for  a  few  more  years,  it  will  become  a  treeless 
prairie  to  the  Lumpy  Hill ;  and  the  aspen  and  birch  woods 
will  then  be  limited  to  the  country  between  that  eminence  and 
the  North  and  South  Branch  ot  the  Saskatchewan.  A  young 
brood  of  grasshoppers  have  been  seen  tu-dny,  showing  that  these 
destroyers  reached  this  part  of  the  countiy  last  autumn. 

At  noon  on  the  13th,  we  arrived  at  the  Big  Hill,  a  point  of 
some  interest,  for  south  and  south-east  of  it,  a  boundless,  undu- 
lating prairie  lies  before  us ;  the  summit  of  the  Big  Hill  is  cov- 
ered with  huge  granite  or  gneissoid  and  limestone  boulders, 
indeed  on  all  the  hills  which  surround  the  Big  Ilill  boulders 
are  very  numerous  The  limit  of  the  so-called  '  Wooded  Coun- 
try,' is  about  seventy  miles  from  the  North  Branch  in  an  air 
line,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  South  Branch. 

August  15th. — In  journeying  from  the  Lumpy  Hill  we  crossed 
three  belts  of  woods  before  arriving  at  the  great  prairie  west  of 
the  Touchwood  Hills.  These  belts,  which  consist  of  groves  of 
small  aspen,  follbwing  a  low  gravelly  ridge  about  a  mile 
broad,  and  having  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  are 
separated  by  prairie  valleys  which  sustain  in  their  lowest  parts 
a  good  soil,  and  fine  pasturage.  Each  belt  diminished  to  a 
point  Some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  our  track.  We 
can  see  the  points  of  these  belts  from  the  summit  of  moun'Is 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  high  ;  beyond  them  is  a  treeless  prairie, 
stretching  away  to  the  South  Branch,  north-eastward.  The 
belts  of  woods  become  broader  in  a  north-easterly  direction  until 
they  merge  into  the  wooded  country  between  the  Birch  Hills  and 
the  Saskatchewan.  There  are  many  delightful  spots  in  the 
belts,  the  herbage  is  clean  as  a  well  shaven  lawn,  the  clumps 
of  aspen  arc  neatly  rounded  as  if  by  art,  and  where  little  lakes 
alive  with  waterfowl  abound,  the  scenery  is  very  charming,  and 
appears  to  be  artificial,  the  result  of  taste  and  skill,  rather  than 
the  natural  features  of  a  wild,  almost  uninhabited  country. 

In  the  prairie  valleys  the  ponds  are  fringed  with  bonlders, 
and  water  marks  show  that  during  the  spring  a  large  area  is 
Hooded.  The  great  extent  of  pond  and  marsh  affords  food  and 
shelter  to  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  birds.  Grey  geese  were 
seen  here  for  the  first  time  ;  the  Canada  goose  is  very  abundant ; 
and  duck,  teal,  cranes,  and  bittern,  are  numerous.  The  lakes 
and  marshes  all  contain  salt  or  brackish  water,  which  we  found 
to  our  discomfort  was  not  suitable  for  culinary  purposi^s,  or  for 
slaking  thirst.  Tea  made  from  it  had  a  nauseous  taste,  and 
jKisscsscd  the  medicinal  cfiect  which  might  be  supposed  to 
result  from  preparing  that  beverage  with  a  weak  solution  of 
llpsom  Saiis.  The  Touchwo<xl  Hills  seen  from  the  treeless 
prairie  presint  a  bold  outline  gently  rising  from  the  Hat  country 
and  maintaining  a  course  nearly  due  east  and  west  fur  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  they  then  assume  a  more  easterly  direction  ;  west- 
ward they  are  seen  to  die  away  in  the  prairie. 

In  tli.  'ternoon  we  began  the  ascent  of  a  gently  rolling  slope 
at  the  I'  if  the  Touchwood  Hills;  patches  of  willow  ap|)ear 
here  fringing  small  areas  of  good  pasturage.  At  6  p.  in.  we 
reached  the  summit  plateau,  and  then  pa.ssed  through  a  very  beau- 
tiful undulating  country  diversified  with  many  picturesque  lakes 
and  aspen  groves,  poMne»sing  land  ofthe  bestquality  and  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  herbaue.  Vnm  the  west  siile  ofthe  sum- 
mit plateau  the  (|uill  l^akes  are  seen  to  the  north-west;  these 
boilics  of  water  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  large  numbers 
of  i,Mos<M|uills  which  were  occasionally  collected  there  by  Indians 
and  brought  to  the  fort  for  exportation.  There  is  no  timber 
visible  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  with  the  exception  of  small 


aspen  and  barnt  willow  bushes.  All  the  wild  flowers  so 
numerous  and  beaufiful  in  the  valley  of  Ixtng  Creek  are  met 
with  on  the  summit  plateau  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  of  even 
Inrger  growth  and  in  gp-eater  profusion.  Little  prairie  openings 
fringed  with  aspen  occur  here  and  there,  through  which  the 
trail  passes ;  we  then  come  suddenly  on  to  the  banks  of  a 
romantic  Inkelet,  in  which  duck<*  with  their  young  broods  are 
swimming,  and  flocks  of  white  cranes  start  from  their  secluded 
haunts  at  so  unexpected  an  intrusion.  The  breadth  of  this 
boautlfnl  plateau  is  about  lour  miles,  its  level  above  the  Salt 
Prairie  to  the  west  maybe  about  five  Imndred  feet.  Our  course 
lay  diagonally  across  it,  so  tliat  wn  had  to  pass  through  seven 
miles  of  this  delightful  country.  The  Heart  Hill,  with  others 
not  seen  before,  come  into  view  as  wc  approach  the  eastern 
limit  and  begin  a  descent  to  Toiichwonil  Hill  Fort.  The  Last 
Mountain  is  visible  in  ihi!  we.st,  but  lilue  in  the  distance; 
the  Little  Touchwood  Hills  lie  before  us,  tlie  trail  to  Fort 
Ellice  stretching  towards  their  eastern  flank.  The  country 
between  the  two  ranges  is  dotted  with  lakes  and  groves  of 
aspen.  From  a  small  hill  near  the  fort  I  counted  forty-seven 
lakes. 

Touchwood  Hill  Fort,  16th  August. — Arrived  at  the  fort  after 
sunset  last  evening.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east  flank  of 
the  range,  and  from  a  hill  close  behind  it  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country  is  obtained.  Heart  Hill  or  Ka-ou-ta-at-tin-ak  is 
about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain, 
and  seven  miles  in  an  air  line  N.  12'  W.  of  the  post.  The 
general  direction  of  the  range  is  N.  26°  E.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  Drill  Hills,  many  of  which  rise  in  rounded 
dome  shaped  forms  from  the  summit  plateau.  The  Last 
Mountain  bears  S.  26°  W.,  about  25  miles  distant  from  the  post, 
and  the  end  of  Long  Lake,  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
guide,  hears  W.  37^  S.,  distant  from  the  fort  a  good  day's 
journey,  or  aliout  30  miles.  The  Little  Touchwood  Hills  bear 
south-east,  and  have  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  main 
range.  At  the  foot  of  the  Heart  Hill  and  on  its  northern  flank 
is  a  lake  about  five  miles  long,  running  east  and  west  close  to 
its  foot,  and  is  said  to  contain  white  fish.  Devil's  Luke,  which 
is  connected  with  Last  Mountain  Lake,  lies  about  40  miles  due 
west  of  the  post. 

The  garden  or  rather  the  remains  of  a  garden  in  the  rear  of 
the  fort,  produces  every  variety  of  vegetable  grown  in  Canada, 
but  llie  eflorts  to  culivate  i'  are  iiimost  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians  from  the  prairies, 
when  they  arrive  in  autumn  with  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
(buffalo  meat  and  pemican).  A  few  of  the  lakes  near  the  fort 
are  known  to  cimtain  fish  and  it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  large 
fresh  wiiter  lakes  contain  them.  The  officer  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  post  stated  that  the  people  here  had  only  known 
of  the  existence  of  white-fish  in  the  Last  .Mountain  Lake  for  three 
years;  they  are  now  taken  in  the  full,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  fishery  recently  estiihlished  will  become  of  great  importance 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Plain  Crees  are  not  fishermen 
like  the  Ojibways,  they  did  not  know  how  to  catch  fish  when 
the  attention  of  people  at  the  Touchwowl  Hill  Fort  was  first 
directed  to  the  treasures  of  Last  Mountain  Lake.  Mr.  Hoover 
the  officer  in  charge  at  the  time  ot"  my  visit,  told  me  that  he  had 
first  observed  the  White-fish  under  the  iee  in  November  of 
1854,  and  since  that  period  they  have  established  a  fishery 
which  provides  the  fort  with  an  ample  supply  for  winter  con- 
Numption. 

The  timber  on  the  Touchwood  Hills  is  nearly  all  small  and 


of  recent  growth  ;  fires  years  ago  destroyed  the  valuable  forest 
of  aspen  which  once  covered  it.  The  remains  of  the  forest  are 
still  seen  in  the  forms  of  blackened  poles  either  standing  erect 
or  lying  hidden  in  the  rich  covering  of  herbage  which  is  found 
everywhere  on  the  south  vrest  flank  of  the  range.  Last  year 
the  grasshoppers  visited  the  Touchwood  Hills  and  deposited 
their  eggs.  This  year  the  new  brood  consumed  every  green 
leaf  in  the  garden,  and  make  local  ravages  in  the  turrounding 
country.  They  took  their  flight  on  the  28th  July  for  the  south- 
east, and  during  the  period  of  my  visit  but  few  were  to  be  seen. 
So  rich  and  abundant  is  the  vegetation  here,  that  horses  remain 
in  the  open  gladus  nil  the  winter,  and  always  find  plenty  of 
forage  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  The  cows  are  supplied 
with  bay ;  the  horses  are  worked  during  the  winter,  either 
journeying  to  Fort  Pelly  or  to  the  Last  Mountain  Lak*^  to  fetch 
fish.  The  White-fish  weigh  on  an  average  7  lbs.,  but  10  iba. 
each  is  not  uncommon.  Buffalo  congregate  in  the  beautiful 
prairie  south  of  the  fort  every  winter,  sometimes  in  vast  num- 
bers. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  we  were  disturbed  by 
a  noted  conjuror  who  was  performing  his  ceremonies  over  the 
suffering  form  of  an  invalided  woman  who  lay  in  his  medicine 
tent  near  to  the  fort.  His  drum  and  song  were  heard  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  night,  and  his  incantations  are  described  in 
another  chapter  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  the  sickness  of  the 
poor  squ'tw,  which  the  conjuror  suggested  as  infallible. 

August  17th.— Snow  falls  on  the  Touchwood  Hills  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  plain 
where  aspen  groves  are  numerous  it  is  not  unfrequently  found 
one  foot  and  a  half  deep.  In  the  great  prairie  south,  where  the 
herbage  is  short,  the  snow  is  drifted  off  by  winds ;  the  climate 
of  the  Touchwood  Hill  is  evidently  very  humid.  Thunder 
storms  appear  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  this  range  and  occa- 
sion a  copious  precipitation  as  they  pass  over  it.  Not  only  nru 
lakes  very  numerous  and  well  supplied  with  water,  but  there 
are  several  living  streams  flowing  from  the  range.  Indeed  the 
whole  country  from  the  Touchwood  Hills  to  the  Riding 
Mountain,  including  the  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Assiniboine  is  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes,  annually  re- 
plenished by  summer  rains. 

A  range  of  hills  joins  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Touchwood 
Hills,  having  a  course  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  or  at 
right  angles  to  thote  of  the  main  ranges.  In  this  subordinate 
range  there  are  many  conical  hills,  some  of  them  well  wooded  up 
to  their  summits,  but  the  forest  trees  are  small.  The  trail  to  Fort 
Elliee  winds  round  the  base  of  conical  hills,  past  small  lakes 
and  aspen  bluffs,  through  luxuriant  herbage,  and  over  an  excel- 
lent soil.  About  nine  miles  from  the  Fort  it  begins  tu  ascend  the 
eastern  Hank  of  the  Little  Touchwoo<l  range  and  gently  wind- 
ing up  it  for  several  miles  it  finally  reaches  an  extensive  marsh 
which  oc(;npies  a  portion  of  the  summit  plateau.  The  marsh 
is  but  the  introduction  to  numerous  lakes^  which  continue  to 
diversify  the  country  in  all  directions. 

On  the  following  day,  we  entered  a  region  difl'ering  in  many 
points  from  the  rich  tract  we  had  left.  Gravelly  hills  and  areas 
of  coarse  drift  sand  form  the  surface  of  the  country  for  a  few 
miles,  they  are  succeeded  by  a  immber  of  curious  depressions 
or  hollows,  circul  ir  or  oval  in  form,  and  varying  from  one  quar- 
ter to  one  mile  in  diameter,  often  with  a  lake  in  the  centre, 
but  without  visible  outlet.  The  land  is  high  in  which  they 
occur,  and  forms  a  ridge  running  nearly  north-west  and  south- 
east, iiko  the  general  direction  of  the  hill  ranges  before  du- 
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Miribnd,  but  the  country  is  so  undulating  that  it  is  difficult 
1o  nsoertoin  the  truu  character  of  the  surrace  until  we  arrive 
at  the  summit  plateau.  Here  boulders  are  seen ;  the  sand 
is  nonri«e  and  mixed  with  a  little  clay,  so  as  to  resemble 
H  ccmrNo  K^avelly  loam  on  the  ridges  and  hills,  as  well  as  on 
(heir  Hanks,  but  in  the  hollows  and  valleys  the  soil  is  excellent 
and  the  herbage  very  luxuriant. 

August  l!)th. — The  view  this  morning  from  the  summit  of  a 
mound  revealed  a  rolling  treeless  prairie,  stretching  on  all  sides 
and  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  wooded  range  of 
Pheananl  Mountain  appears  low  in  the  south-west,  serving  only 
to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  general  outline.  Numerous 
lakes,  ponds  and  marshes  are  visible  in  every  direction,  covered 
with  wild  fowl.  The  soil  in  low  places  is  good,  supporting  long 
grass  which  aflbrded  fine  pasturage  for  our  cattle.  The  ridges 
and  mounds  arc  gravelly,  and  a  few  boulders  of  tbe  unfossilif- 
eroits  rocks  are  seen  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  (hat 
east  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  no  limestone  boulders  have  been 
noticed,  but  limestone  gravel  is  comraen. 

The  Pheasant  Mountain  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
may  \m  twenty  miles  long.  The  wet  grass  reminds  me  that  the 
dews  in  the  Touchwood  Hills  are  very  heavy  and  abundant  al 
this  season  of  the  year.  Last  night,  dew  was  deposited  a  few 
minutes  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  although  the  sky  was  cloudy 
and  prevented  direct  radiation.  This  phenomenon  has  been  no- 
ticed si-vcral  times ;  the  setting  ot  the  sun  appears  to  admit  of 
the  eoiiling  ot  tlio  air  sufficiently  to  allow  the  dew  point  to  be 
quickly  attained  on  the  surface  of  vegetables,  notwithstanding 
the  screen  ol  clouds  which  must  necessarily  obstruct  radiation 
into  spare,  but  it  would  also  appear  to  show  that  tbe  temperature 
of  the  clondM  must  be  very  low.  With  the  thermometer  al  65" 
in  the  i.ir,  ten  minutes  after  sunset,  and  under  a  cloudy  sky, 
I  hnvi-  observed  dew  form  three  times  since  leaving  Fort 
A  In  Come,  Un  clear  nights,  dew  has  always  been  copiously 
de|M>sil<'d  during  the  summer  ;  so  much  so  »•  limes  as  to  wet  the 
tents.  This  fact  shows  not  only  a  certr.in  humicMty  in  the  air, 
but  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  tempc caturc  when  the  sun  sinkx 
Im*  low  the  horizon. 

On  the  mcT.iog  of  the  20th,  hoar  frost  on  the  Buftaio  robes 
reniiiiili't)  us  that  the  season  was  advancing.  We  crossed  to- 
day a  ;apid  stream  with  a  swift  current,  ten  feet  broad,  and 
otju  .ind  a  half  deep,  flowing  into  the  Qu'Apfielle.  It  wuh 
ihoight  to  be  Cut  Arm  Creek  j  it  meanders  through  a  prairie 
covered  with  low  willows,  and  named  the  Willow  Prairie  ;  it 
etnbiaees  an  extensive  area  of  excellent  lanil,  sustaininf^  line 
piiHturbge.  Limestone  boulders  were  seen  again  to-day.  The 
(country  ;)ri" serves  a  uniform  level  character,  with  o  few  gravelly 
ridges  at  il  mounds  ;  neither  lakes  nor  marshes  are  numerous, 
iinil  titnbiT  for  fuel  is  very  scarre.  Little  (Jut  Arm  Creek, 
which  wv  crossed  this  morning,  flows  in  a  ravine  about  80  I'eet 
deep  and  100  b'oad.  Likes  begin  to  appear  again.  The  prai- 
riexare  more  rolling  and  are  crossed  by  ridges,  which  preserve 
a  eermin  amount  of  parallelism,  generally  from  north-east  to 
south  west.  The  iis|)en  replaces  the  willow  in  small  ciuinps,  ami 
lifter  pll^Ki^g  Hig  (  iit  Arm  Creek,  the  country  is  undnlalirjg, 
iittMctive,  and  very  well  watered.  Large  hills  appear  near  the 
Hig<'nl  Arm,  wliieh  flows  in  a  valley  1 200  feet  broadband  IHOji, 
deej),  res.  mblirig  that  of  the  Qu'Ap|)elle,  from  which  we  are  not 
now  far  distant.  We  eim|)ed  in  the  evening  near  to  Spy  Hill, 
called  nUo  K(i-fHi-kam-(i-ou,  or  '  Some  (,ne  knorked.' 

August  ;J2nd.--The  Blue  Hills  across  the  Assiniboin.'  are 
viiiblc  from  Spy  Hill,  so  als<j  are  those  on  the  Qu'Appelle, 


.S|)y  Hill  in  It  Krnvdliy  i<minonce  about  120  fei  '  above  the  prai- 
rie. Near  il,  iNKildfirs  uf  the  imlbssiliferous  rocks  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  n(  Jargn  dimensions.  One  of  gneiss,  measured  13 
fttet  in  diftiti«4lf*r,  Our  old  hunter  remarked  that  the  aspen 
groves  wi'tn  iimkiIi  ttioro  numerous  west  of  Spy  iiill  at  the 
presont  liiilo,  lliiiM  when  ho  first  remembered  the  country  forty- 
three  ymtn  nt(».  Afiet  crnsring  a  sandy  prairie  flanked  on  our 
left  by  iiunifrotiK  barn  sand  hills,  we  reached  the  Assiniboine 
at  lliu  mmuh  ol  lliti  Qu'Appelle  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
having  i'(i)m<(\  lliiil  river  in  preference  to  the  Qu'Appelle, 
wehad  lli*<  plensuni  on  the  following  day,  of  meetiug  Mr. 
Uiekinsoii  witliili  n  mile  of  the  Ferry,  on  his  way  to  Fort 
KIlioB,  (Hir  pliteti  of  rotidcjivons.  The  distance  from  Fort  a  la 
Corne  lo  Fort  Kllioe  by  (he  route  we  followed,  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty  iiilli<i*, 

We  »)i<'Ml  two  drty«  In  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  near  Fort 
Fdliee,  oeoiifiylliK  oHfselvrs  in  making  a  section  of  the  valley. 
We  foiiiid  ll«  brnadlh  lo  bo  ono  mile  and  thirty  chains,  and  its 
depth  two  liiindrt*(l  nnd  forty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie 
on  eiihwr  tmnd,  Tlio  river  is  (me  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
broitil,  with  It  urrnlest  depth  of  11.9  feet,  a  mean  depth  of  8 
feel,  ami  It  mtrmtl  flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  three 
<iuarter«  pui*  himt, 

On  lilt)  itOlli  we  not  out  on  our  return  to  the  Settlements.  Our 
ruutu  lay  m  the  llltnks  id'  the  Ouck  and  Riding  Mountains,  and 
through  It  «!i)iiiiliy  admirably  adapted  for  farming  purposes.  On 
the  iiioriliiiK  ol  ihc  ttih  the  herbage  was  covered  with  hoar 
frost,  but  without  iiity  injury  to  vegetation.  Ponds  and  lakes  are 
very  i)iiiiit<ri>U<4  on  llie  flanks  ol  the  Riding  Mountain,  but  as 
far  ai  our  opporUinllies  enabled  iis  to  judge,  the  whole  country, 
with  thu  pjicoplioh  of  narrow  ndge.s,  possesses  a  rich  black 
fertilo  mould,  Kuppofling  very  luxuriant  herbage,  and  on  the 
iiioimtitili  nil  «l«|ile  supply  of  limber,  consisting  chiefly  of  aspen 
</f  huge  dllll»^lniii(liB,  The  Riding  Mountain  consists  of  a  suc- 
oensiofl  ol  liloprs  and  plnteaux  on  its  south-western  side;  the 
aseent  in  aliiM)<>l  irippereepliUle  to  the  thick  impenetrable  forest 
which  covern  the  highest  plateau. 

On  Naliihliiy,  iiHili  August,  we  arrived  at  the  Little  Suskat- 
ehewuK  or  Kiipid  River,  which  Mr.  Oickinson  had  explored  Ibr  a 
ditiliiiieii  (((  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source.  The  valley  of 
Ihiit  rivtff  |4  wdlreiuoly  beiiutirul  and  fertile  until  within  a  few 
lilihtK  of  )«  Jlllliilloh  with  the  Assiniboine;  it  ofiijrs  the  most 
ailraeliv*!  and  dcfxralde  place  lor  seitleinent  in  any  pari  ot  the 
oouiilry  M«  have  eupjored.  The  stream  abounds  in  fish,  liie 
Hats  ill  llin  viilloy  ate  covered  with  the  richest  herbage ;  timber, 
coiuistllK/  of  aspod,  poplar,  and  oak,  is  abundant ;  the  prairies 
on  either  KJde  me  ololhrd  willi  llic  greatest  luxuriance  of  vege- 
lalioii ;  the  »(ieiiofy  i«  very  attractive,  and  the  river  navigable 
down  BiKiiiii  ((II  cmioesiind  batleiiuxtothe  Assiniboine.  Where 
ihe  Riipid  Ulvp^  enters  the  Kidiiig  Mountain  balsam  and  white 
spruce  ii|ipi<>ir,  Hlld  our  exploralicms  on  the  e:ist  (lank  of  the 
liiUgit  allowed  ihal  larj/e  birch,  spruce,  poplar,  and  aspen  tlour- 
lalied  Oil  llii<  Kltliiinil  plnleaii. 

Fires  lien*  ii<4  eUewheru  have  damaged  the  lorest  wliich  once 
eovni'i'il  (|ii<  eiMIUlry.  Vii*(  numbers  of  young  oak  and  aspen 
are  apMii!/iii|Y  lip  In  all  direetiinis  r)n  the  prairie  I'rinuiiig  the 
river  nciir  our  Itud.  UinlM  are  very  numerous  in  tliis  region  ; 
every  litkn  iiiiilalneil  duck,  with  their  youni?.  'I'hu  aspen 
groves  and  willow  (dumps  were  alive  with  grackle  and  yellow 
liirda  eoiit^ri'UUiiiig  ill  Hocks,  lluiiiining-birds  were  also  ob- 
Mrved,  AN  woll  us  the  American  cuokoo  and  the  solitary  thruth. 
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In  the  marshes,  herons,  cranes,  and  bitterns  are  numerous. 
Hoar-frost  again  noticed  early  this  morning. 

In  a  brook  emptying  into  Rapid  River,  I  found  an  exposure 
of  the  Cretaceous  shales  before  described  as  occurring  on  the 
Assiniboine  and  the  Little  8ouris.  The  rock  was  veiy  fragile, 
and  contained  a  few  fossils  in  an  imperfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

On  the  20lh  we  reached  the  south-eastern  termination  of  the 
Riding  Mountain,  and  obtained  n  fine  view  of  the  successive 
steps  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  were  three  in  number, 
each  step  being  separated  by  a  gently  sloping  plateau.  The 
entire  mountain  appeared  to  he  densely  covered  with  forest 
trees.  The  country  through  which  wo  passed  to-day  was  very 
wet  and  swampy  in  many  piiices.  On  the  ridges  the  soil  is 
dry  and  gravelly  :  we  are,  in  lact,  descending  the  Pembina 
Mountain,  which  being  here  extended  over  a  great  breadth,  is 
not  easily  reco;;nized.  In  the  aftcrnooji  we  arrived  at  a 
beautiful  ridpre,  runnins;  N.  12°  VV.  and  S.  12°  E.  One  side  of 
this  ridge  is  pnrtly  excavated  bv  the  White  Mud  River,  and 
exhibits  finely  stratified  gravel,  consisting  almost  alfogeflier  of 
small  limestone  jiebbles,  with  a  dw  belonging  to  the  unfossili- 
ferous  rocks.  The  ridge  is  gently  sloping  towards  the  east, 
and  precipitous  towiirds  the  west, — having  on  cither  hand  a 
level  country,  higher  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  ridge  is  either  a  continuation  of  the  Big  Ridge 
on  the  Assiniboinc  and  Red  River,  or  of  one  at  a  higher  level  in 
the  rear  of  those  characteristic  lake  boundaries.  Some  fine  oak 
grows  on  the  banks  of  White  Mud  River  near  the  ridge  ;  and 
ash-leaved  maple  begins  to  show  itself  again. 

August  30th. — Our  course  to-day  lay  through  the  prairies 
drained  by  White  Mud  River.  This  tract  of  country  is  second 
only  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  valley  of  Rapid  Hiver.  Not 
only  is  the  herbage  of  surprising  luxuriance,  but  the  trees  in 
the  river  bottoms  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  consist  of 
oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  aspen,  and  poplar.  Near  the  crossing 
place  there  is  a  fish  weir,  where  large  quantities  of  pike, 
suckers,  gold-eyes,  and  other  species,  are  taken  by  the  |>eople 
of  Prairie  Portage,  who  have  established  a  fishing-station  here, 
as  well  as  one  at  Lake  Manitobah,  some  miles  further  east. 

The  woo<is  fringing  the  river  at  the  crossing  place  are  very 
important.  The  oak  and  elm  are  of  the  largest  size  ;  2  ft.  to 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  tall,  clean  trunks.  The  hop  and 
vine  twine  around  the  underbrush,  and  give  a  very  attractive 


appearance  to  the  belt  of  woods  which  fringe  White  Mud 
River. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this  stream  to  its 
outlet,  we  gummed  the  canoe,  and  once  more  launched  it  for  a 
short  voyage  down  the  White  Mud  River,  to  the  fishing-station 
on  Lake  Manitobah.  Mr.  Dickinson  proceeded  down  the 
river,  the  carts,  with  Mr.  Hime,  journriyed  on  towards  Prairie 
Portage,  while  I  rode  to  the  fishing-station,  in  company  with  a 
half-breed  who  was  familiar  with  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  station  since  its  commencement 

We  soon  arrived  at  Rat  River,  a  stream  of  much  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  floods  of  the  Assiniboine.  Down  its  valley  the 
water  of  that  river,  during  freshets,  flows  into  Lake  Manitobah, 
and  by  making  a  very  shallow  cut,  a  permanent  communication, 
in  time  of  high  water,  could  always  be  maintained.  The  fishing- 
stati<m  at  the  mouth  of  White  Mud  river  consists  of  about  half 
a  dozen  houses,  which  are  only  tenanted  during  the  fishing 
season.  Very  large  quantities  of  white  fish  are  caught  here, 
and  no  doubt  when  ^the  demand  requires  it  th^'  station  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Mud  River  will  become  an  important  source 
of  supply.  The  Assiniboine  prairies  extend  to  the  banks  of 
Manitobah  Lake,  and  their  elevation  as  seen  here  and  at  Oak 
Point  is  not  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  that  exifnsive  but 
shallow  sheet  of  water. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  Rat  River,  find  the  following  day 
made  a  nearly  due  south  course  through  a  ricli  but  treeless 
prairie  to  Prairie  Portage  on  the  Assiniboine.  In  making  this 
traverse  we  passed  the  shallow,  winding,  but  dry  bed  of  a  brook 
several  times,  a  tributary  of  Portage  River.  In  wet  seasons 
this  bed  is  occupied  with  drainage  water  from  the  Bad 
Woods,  while  Rat  River  rises  within  three  miles  of  the  Assini- 
boine in  the  same  locality.  The  valley  of  Rat  River  and  of  the 
dry  water-course  may  yet  become  of  vast  importance  if  it  should 
ever  happen  that  the  commercial  inducements  tor  effecting  a 
steam  communication  with  the  South  Branch,  by  way 'of  the 
Qu'Appelle  valley,  should  lead  to  the  construction  of  works  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  arrived  at  Prairie  Portage,  and 
reached  the  Settlements  at  Red  River  on  the  4th  of  September, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months.  Our  course  from 
Prairie  Portage  lay  through  the  prairies  which  were  described 
in  my  Report  for  1857. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

FROM  FORT  A   LA   CORNE   TO   THE  GRAND    RAPID    OF   THE    SASKATCHEWAN.— PROM  THE  GRAND 
RAPID  TO  THE  RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENTS  vid  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LAKE  WINNIPEG. 


Instructions — Equipment — Departure  from  Fort  d  la  Come — 
General  direction,  current,  and  brea/llh  oj  the  Saskalcheioati ; 
and  character  of  its  Valley — Country  tlirouyh  which  the  river 
flows  well  adapted  for  settlement — Sickness  and  discomforts 
— Reach  Pemican  Portage  and  Cfumberland  House — Descrip- 
tion of  Cumberland — The  Saskatchewan  and  surrounding 
country  between  Cumberland  and  t/ie  Pas  -  The  Pas— Christ 
Ohvrch — Gradual  depression  of  thr  country  bordering  the 
river — Alluvial  flats  -  Marshes — Delta — Muddy  Lnke—Rock 
exposure — Marshes  and  mud  flats— Cfdar  Lake :  its  situation 
and  dimensions — Surroundimr  country  — The  Saskatchewan 
between  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake  Winnipeg — Cross  Lake  Rapitl  : 
its  dimensions — Enter  Cross  Lake — Meet  a  brigade  oJ  boats 
— Cross  Lake:  its  dimensions  and  altitmle — Surrouruling 
country — The  Saskatchewan  east  of  Cross  Lake — Rapids: 
their  ilimensions  -Smooth  reach— Drift  Clay  banks — The 
Grand  Rapid :  Portage ;  running  the  Rapid ;  Us  dimen- 
sions ;  character  of  its  excavated  bed ;  magnificence  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cataract ;  mode  of  iiscendtng  it ;  lemarks 
in  relation  to  surmounting  this  barrier  and  makini;^  the 
Saskatchewan  available  for  steam  navigation — Indian  en- 
campment— Lake  Winnipeg— Capf.  Kitehinashi — Storms — 
Detained  on  an  island —  iVin/lb/und  on  mainland  —  Tem- 
pest— Repulsed  by  the  wiwl — Character  of  the  coast:  the 
sand  beaches  and  swamps —  War  I'alh  River —  Verifying 
rate  of  canoe — Tracking — Limestone  Point — Encountering 
a  head  wind  and  storm — Lightening  camie — Mtaiving  Indi- 
ans—The Little  Saskatchewan— Recapitulation — The  promi- 
nent features  of  the  coast—  Formation  of  Cape  Kitchituishi — 
Limestime  exposures — Tributary  streams — General  Charac- 
ter of  the  Countiy— Indian  Chart — Inaccuracy  of  the  Maps 
of  the  Lake — Depart  from  the  Little  Saskatcheivun—  Wind- 
bound  again  for  three  days — Provisions  exltausted — Contrary 
Winils— Driven  back  and  stoj)p>d —  The  Cat  Head— Wind- 
bouml  again  by  a  hurricane— Barrier  of  boulders — Eagle — 
Stopped  by  font  winds  again  at  the  Wicked  Point — Pike  Head 
aiui  River — Opportune  supply  of  bish — Wide  traverse  to 
Grindstone  Point — Grassy  Narrows — Sandy  Rar — Arrive 
at  the  Settlements — Conclusum. 

Fort  a  la  Cokne, 

August  9th,  1858. 

Deai  Sir, — You  will  start  in  a  canoe  from  Fort  a  la  Cortifi 
and  prf)cced  down  llu-  Saskatcliewan  Kivor  into  Lake  Wiiitii- 
peg,  thence  by  the  west  coa.st  of  that  lake  to  the  mouth  of  lied 
River,  thence  to  the  Settlement. 

In  your  progresu  down  the  Saskatchewan  you  will  niake  as 
complete  a  survey  of  the  river  as  circumstances  will  |)ermit, 
ascenaining  its  course,  rate  of  current,  volume  of  water,  fall. 


and  extent  and  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  navigation.  It  is 
desirable  from  time  to  time  to  mnkc  sections  of  the  river  and 
its  valley,  to  level  the  rapids  with  precision,  ascertain  the  height 
to  which  the  water  rises  and  the  exient  to  which  it  falls  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  west  coast  of  Lake  Winni()eg  should  be  attentively 
examined,  and  specimens  of  all  rock  exposures  c"  lectcd 

Trie  object  of  this  exploration  is  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ins;  tl>e  main  Saskatchewan,  similar  to  that  which  has  l)een 
acquired  during  the  recent  exploration  of  the  South  Branch 
from  '•  The  River  that  turns"  to  the  Grand  Forks. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
John  Fleming,  Esq.,  HENRY  Y.  HIND. 

Assistant  Surveyor. 


MR.    rLEMINO  S    NARRATITK. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  the  more  prominent  topographical  features  and 
the  general  churactcr  of  llie  country  which  cimc  under  my 
observation,  while  in  control  of  the  brunch  exf)edition  with 
which  you  were  pleased  to  entrust  me ;  giving  some  of  the 
results  of  the  exploratory  survey  ot  the  Saskatchewan  and  Lake 
Winnipeg,  conducted  according  to  your  instructions  dated  Fort 
u  lu  Come,  August  0th,  1858  ;  and  such  additional  information 
as  I  was  enabled  to  otitain  by  instrumental  operations  and  other- 
wise. In  re()oriing  my  progress  from  the  time  we  separated  at 
Fort  a  la  Come  on  the  9th  of  August,  until  we  again  met  nt 
Selkirk  Settlement  on  the  I6lh  of  September,  1858, 1  shall  avail 
myself  of  copious  extracts  from  notes  daily  recorded  on  the 
journey. 

You  are  aware  that  the  equipment  available  for  the  service 
to  be  performed  was  that  with  which  we  surveyed  and 
explored  the  South  Hranch  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  consis- 
ing  of  a  three  fathom  birch  bark  canoe,  manned  by  two 
voyageurs,  (Wigwam,  anOjibway,  and  James  Louis,  a  Black- 
foot  Half-breed.)  and  provided  with  the  necessary  instruments 
for  the  track  survey  and  for  making  the  recjuisite  observations 
at  intervals.  Wigwam  continued  to  act  as  bow^inan,  and 
Louis  as  steersman  ;  both  were  expert  caniM^men,  and  proved 
themselves  eminently  trustworthy  throughout,  and  reliabli;  in 
time  of  dilliculty  and  danger.  The  canoe  being  leaky,  owing 
to  injuries  it  hud  sustained  in  crossing  the  plains  from  Ited 
River  to  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch,  was  the  source  of 
much  trouble  until  we  reached  ('umberland  House,  where, 
through  the  aid  of  the  letters  with  which  you  provided  me,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  in  charge,  I  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure a  new  canoe  and  some  other  necessaries. 
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Before  proceeding  on  our  journey,  and  commencing  the  con- 
linuatiun  of  llie  survey  ol'  the  Sasltalcliewan,  we  weru  occu- 
pied some  time  near  Fort  u  la  Corne  in  making  a  tiansvcrsf! 
Kcctioa  of  the  river,  ascertaining  its  full  by  levelling,  and 
mi^UNUring  its  rate  of  current  by  the  log,  (adopting  the  mean 
of  a  series  of  observations ;)  so  that  it  was  a!  a  late  hour  when 
we  mP'Je  our  departure,  and  we  did  not  accomplish  more  than 
23  miles  the  first  day. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Saskatchewan  from  Fort  H  la 
Corne  towards  Cumberland  House  is  north-easterly,  as  will  be 
observed  on  referring  to  the  plans  which  liave  bei-n  protracted 
from  my  field  notes.  The  current  contiime-'  strong  fur  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  Fort  a  la  Corne,  where  the  average 
Tate  was  found  to  be  three  miles  im  hour.  In  some  places  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  current  exceeds  this,  as  I  asccilained  by 
repeated  trials;  and  at  the  points  a  small  rapid  is  fre(pieiiily 
seen,  generally  cau^e(l  by  a  submerged  spit  or  reef  of  boulders 
and  gravel  protruding  into  the  river;  but  the  water  is  only 
agitated  in  its  passage  over  these  shoals,  which  are  always  on 
one  side  of  the  river  ;  in  the  l)ays  opposit<!  the  points  it  is  (juiie 
smooth  and  deep,  averaging  in  ilie  channel  19  fcet 

At  Fort  A  la  Corne  the  breadth  of  the  S;iskatche\vun  (which 
i  obtained  by  trigonometrical  ineusurement)  is  965  feet,  iind  its 
immediate  banks  are  high;  the  sides  of  the  valley,  which  are 
much  higher,  being  no  great  distance  from  the  river.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  conlinuos  very  uniform,  but  its  immediate 
banks  become  gradually  lower,  the  hill  sides  of  the  valley  at  the 
same  time  diverging.  About  uO  miles  below  B'ort  i\  l,t  Corne 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  low,  and  the  general  chmaeter  of  tlie 
i'djacent  country  considerably  changed.  The  high  cliffs  belore 
seen  at  the  gieat  bends  of  the  river  give  place  to  rich  alluvial 
Huts,  supporting  a  forest  of  fair  sized  balsam-spruce  and  poplar, 
and  the  valley  becomes  so  broad  that  the  high  banks  are 
nowhere  observed. 

The  second  day  of  our  journey,  Augnst  lOtli,  we  embarked 
at  (5  a.  m.,  and  passed  during  the  day  the  "  Rig  Birch  Islands,'' 
and  many  others;  they  arc  ;ill  alluvial  deposits,  and  some  of 
them  are  overflowed  in  spring.  The  banks  of  the  rivt^r  are 
now  <iuite  low,  and  the  country  on  either  side  is  very  flat  ;  but 
it  stdl  continues  well  adapted  fir  agricultural  purposes  and 
settlement;  the  soil  being  a  rich  alluvial  loam  of  a  considera- 
ble depth,  well  watered  and  drained  by  many  fine  creeks,  and 
clothed  with  abundance  of  timber  for  fuel,  fencing  iind  build- 
ing. In  some  placi's  stony  points  projecting  into  the  river, 
contract  it  to  a  width  of  five  or  ,-ix  cliains  ;  sirelehing  out  from 
these  points  there  are  siioais  over  wliicli,  as  before  observed, 
the  current  is  very  strong  and  rough.  Among  the  islands  the 
river  attains  a  width  of  from  iH  to  30  chains,  but  where  it 
is  broad  its  depth  is  diminished  in  many  places  by  mud  flats. 
We  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night  aliout  half  past  C  p.  m., 
nearly  53  miles  from  where  we  started  in  the  morning. 

Augnst  1 1th. — We  left  our  last  night's  resting  place  at  day- 
break this  morning,  and  |)assed  through  an  excel'eni  tract  of 
countiy  all  day  ;  the  soil  on  botli  sides  of  the  river  consisting  of 
a  very  rich  alluvial  deposit,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  well  wwnled  with  large  pipiar,  balsam- 
spruce,  and  birch  ;  some  of  the  poplars  measuring  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  ;  and,  as  far  as  i  was  (>nableil  to  ascertain, 
the  land  ccmtinues  good  for  a  great  distance  on  either  side,  but 
more  especially  on  the  south  sidi;  of  the  river.  In  many  jilaces 
the  river  is  studded  with  large  alluvial  isl;inds  supporting  a 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  poplar  and  willows.     Among  these 


islands  the  channel  is  somtitimos  intricite,  being  occasionally 
interrupted  by  sand-bars  and  snags.  We  encamped  about 
G  p.  m.,  havini;  attained  a  distance  of  about  47  miles  to-day. 
On  the  I2lh  August  we  endiarked  about  4  a.m.,  although  I 
could  only  communicate  with  the  men  by  sijins,  being  unable 
to  speak,  owing  to  a  very  painful  swelling  in  the  throat  with 
which  I  was  seized  soon  after  leaving  Fort  A  la  Corne.  This 
distressing  malady,  from  wliich  I  fortunately  rapidly  recovered, 
was  so  severe  that  for  nearly  three  days  I  could  scarcely  eat  or 
drink.  It  was  brought  on  probably  by  exposure  to  the  frequent 
rains  and  lying  in  wet  clothes  The  night  of  the  11th  August 
was  to  us  a  sleepless  and  most  uncomfortable  one ;  a  terrific 
thundiTstofm  came  <m  after  dark,  and  having  no  tent  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  driving  rain,  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  had  to  lie  in  a  pool  of  water  all  night.  Our  constant  tor* 
mentors,  the  mosquitoes,  were  also  excessively  annoying. 

The  gener.d  character  of  the  country  we  passed  throughout 
the  day,  is  excellent;  the  soil  being  rich  and  the  timber  of  fair 
quality.  Ti  e  depth  and  breadth  of  the  river  is  variable;  in  one 
or  two  places  it  is  impeded  by  mud  flats  and  shoals,  sometimes 
holiing  snags  and  sawyers.  About  noun  we  came  to  the 
mouih  of  a  tributary  stream  100  feet  broad,  flowing  into  the 
Saskatchewan  from  the  north,  which  we  supposed  to  lead  to 
Cmnberland  House,  as  it  corresponded  to  the  description  given 
to  us  at  the  Nepoweca,  but  being  desirous  of  keeping  the 
main  river,  agreeably  to  your  instructions,  we  went  on  until 
reaching  an  old  carrying  place,  called  "  Pemican  Portage," 
leading  to  the  fort,  where  we  discharged  and  hauled  up  the 
canoe  I  despatched  Louis  to  the  fort,  and  he  returned  in  the 
evening  reporting  the  road  very  wet  and  marshy.  We  came 
to-day  nearly  29  miles,  so  that  the  distance  between  Fort  a 
la  Corne  an  I  Cumberland,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  is 
upwards  of  150  miles. 

August  13th. — Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  rushes  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  in  many  parts  of  the  marsh  between 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Pine  Island  Lake,  we  had  to  go  over  to 
Cumberland  this  morning  in  the  empty  canoe  ;  pushing  it 
through  the  marsh  until  we  reached  a  strip  of  dry  ground, 
about  half  a  mile  wide  behind  the  fort.  Mr.  Edward  McGilli- 
vray,  the  gentleman  in  charge  pro  tern.,  received  us  very 
hospitably.  I  obtained  from  him  some  pemican  and  flour, 
and  got  him  to  procure  for  me  a  new  canoe,  for  which 
I  had  to  wait,  as  it  was  not  quite  finished.  In  the  fore- 
noon a  brigade  of  boats  from  the  McKenzie  River  arrived  and 
de|iarted  (■«  route  to  York  Factory.  One  of  the  boats  contained 
Mr.  Anderson  Chief  Factor,  who  was  going  direct  to  Red 
Rivi-r  and  Canada.  I  mention  this,  because,  although  Mr. 
Anderson  left  Cumberland  three  days  before  us,  in  a  boat  <if 
four  or  five  tons  burthen,  well  manned  and  equipped,  and  infin- 
itely lieiter  fitted  for  encountering  the  boisterous  gales  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  than  our  little  canoe,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Red 
River  only  2-1  hours  alter  him. 

On  Saturday  the  14th  August,  we  were  aroused  at  daybreak, 
by  the  singing  of  the  voyageurs  of  another  brigade  of  boats 
ju<t  airiving.  It  proved  to  be  a  detachment  from  York  Factory, 
t)ringing,l.  G.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Chief  Trader,  in  charge  of  Cumber- 
land, with  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Spencer.  Our  canoe  was 
not  finished  till  late  in  the  altcrnoon,  when  I  could  have  started 
had  1  been  supplied  with  a  guide  for  Cedar  Lake  and  the 
(Jrand  Ra|ii(l ;  lint  the  only  man  that  was  competent,  and  willing 
to  go,  being  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  boatmen,  and  they  having 
received  their  usual  holiday  and  allowance  of  rum  on  reaching 
11 
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tlicir  (li'stlimlion,  no  !irranE;tMiii'nl  could  1)p  ninili"  with  liim.  I 
was  cons('i|ii('nlly  I'onipellcd  lo  ri'iiiain  till  Monday  l)nrin4{ 
tlu>  day,  Mr.  Stewart,  from  wlurni  I  rt'ooivrd  llic  most  kind  and 
liospitahic  aliontion,  oponed  sonic  piu  ks  and  cnaltlcd  nic  lo 
sj;pt  one  or  two  articlci  of  clothin!»,  of  wliicli  I  stooil  '.rrcally  in 
ncctl. 

Sunday.  Anfjii"!  I'lili.  -A  bcaiitifnl  day.  .\nntlicr  l)riKndc 
from  Mcthy  l'orta)»c  came  in  and  left  abont  noon  to-day  ; 
b  iimd  for  Yiirk  Factory  under  the  pilotasjc  of  llie  veteran  triiide, 
li'Kspcrance. 

('iiinberland  Ilonsp,  tlic  chief  ileiot  or  fort  of  the  ('(imherland 
District  of  tlie  Hi  i;.  FIndson's  Hay  ('(irr.paiiy  is  silii.iiei  on  llie 
8onlh  shore  of  Ciirnberhtnd  or  Pine  Island  l.aki- ;  in  latitude 
5:3"  57'  N.,  and  in  lontjitndc  102"  UY  west  of  Creen  vich.  (ac. 
cordinir  t'l  Sir.lohn  Richartlson.)  It  is  about  two  miles  in  an  air 
line  iiorti)  of  the  Saskatehewnn,  on  the  north  side  o  '  what  is 
called  "  Pine  Island,"  a  tract  ol'  land  of  eonsiilcrable  extent 
between  the  Saskatchewan  and  I'ine  Islnnd  l.akc,  iso'ated  by 
two  br.inch  rivers  connectiiii:  iIk'  laki-  with  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  stn>:itn  we  passed  before  rcachini;  I'cMMcaii  Portat,'c  is  tile 
western  connection,  and  liears  the  name  of  Hiij  Stoni'  Kiver;  it 
is  about  six  miles  loni;  by  its  windings,  and  al  out  two  clinins 
wide  When  the  water  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  hi(,'h,  it  passes 
llirouKh  this  channel  or  canal  into  Pine  Ishinil  Lake,  .•m<l  when 
low,  the  water  from  the  lake  (lows  into  the  Saskatchewan.  At 
the  time  the  accomjianyin^  survey  was  made,  (|(!i|i  Auirust, 
1S38,)  Bit;  Stone  River  was  (lowing  into  the  Snskatchcw.in,  at 
the  rate  of  U  miles  an  hour.  The  eastern  r'onnection  is  about 
the  same  size  as  Big  Stone  River  and  joins  the  Saskalchawan 
some  distance  below  Pomican  I'ortaije  ;  it  is  called  >  Tearing 
River,"  and  is  the  route  followed  by  the  McKenzie  River  boats. 
The  .Saskatchewan  boats  go  by  tlipHe  rivers  when  they  require 
to  call  at  Cumiierland. 

The  ccaintry  around  (innberlaiid  is  low  and  flat  ;  llie  soil  in 
some  placesis  asli(rclay,bui  inc;eneral  it  eonsisis  of  aj^ravellv 
loam  a  tew  feet  in  thickness,  covering  an  unexposed  horizontal 
bed  of  white  iime.stonc,  and  suppnrtiuL:  a  light  growth  of  poplar 
and  birch.  Occasional  groves  of  spruce,  (the  .<o-c'dled  pine  ol 
Ru|}erl's  Land,  from  which  Pine  Island  derives  its  nrmie)  are 
seen  here  and  there.  The  land  being  so  liitl,.  raised  Mb^ve  the 
lake  and  river,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  submerged  during  the  spring 
fl:,ods,  and  some  portions  upon  which  the  water  remains  be- 
come marshes  and  swamps  -,  but  many  of  them  couM  he  diained 
and  improved  without  much  difTiculty. 

There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  eiieloscd  and  mnk'T 
cultivation  at  Cumberland.  I  observed  a  field  (,f  barley,  and 
another  of  potatoes,  both  looking  well,  within  the  f.,rt  palings  ; 
and  there  is  an  excellent  garden  adjoinina  iheChiel  Faeior'.I 
house  ;  the  soil  appeared  rich  and  fertile,  hearing  an  exuberant 
growth  of  rhulwb,  cabbage,  peas,  carrots,  and  other  ve- 
getables. 

1  umberland  llou.sc  being  at  the  jimclion  of  two  great  lin.'s 
of  water  coinmuiiication,  one  leading  from  lli.-  I'acifu.,  and  the 
other  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  to  the  Winnipeg  bain,  s  a' place  ot 
imp.-rt.ancp,  and  was  formerly  on.'  d  llie  (  on.panv's  p.ineipal 
depot.*.  Within  the  f„rt  there  are  a  number  of  buildings,  one 
of  them  (the  store-hou.se)  i.s  a  very  large  edifice,  eontainrni!'  ex- 
tensive machinery  and  appliances  for  (.reusing  and  packing 
furs,  and  making  peinican.  Cumberland  lias  |„.,-n  visit.-d  by 
.several  cdebraled  Arcti,.  .'xplorers.  In  llie  ^-anlen  lli..re  is  a 
sun-di;,l  which  w:,s  brought  from  llnglan.l,  and  .■re.l,.d  by  Sir 
John   Richardson,  and  Sir  .lohn  Franklin  remained  \„.rr  a' por- 


tion of  (he  winter  of  IHIO,  while  on  hix  first  overland  oxjiedi- 
tinri  to  the  Polar  Sen  via  the  McKenzie  R: 

.\ugust  Ifith. — We  left  Cnmbprhnd  llii  ).;orning  iiiournew 
craft,  a  three-futlioiu  birch  bark  canoo.  Not  being  so  deep 
nor  of  the  samp  lH>am  as  the  old  one,  onr  load  of  bagiinge, 
instruments,  and  |>rovisions,  sank  it  lo  within  n  few  inehcH  of 
the  gunwalp,  rendering  it  rather  unsafe  in  n  heavy  sen.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  Indian  guide,  through  tlie  kindness  of  Mr. 
.St<>wart,  but  pould  not  prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  us  far- 
ther than  the  Orand  Rapid  ;  which  ultimately  proved  lortiinntp 
for  us,  lis  had  he  continued  with  our  party,  the  pemiean,  upon 
which  we  had  now  solely  lo  depend  till  wc  reached  Red  River, 
Would  have  bppii  exhausted  much  siHincr  than  it  was.  We  re- 
turned to  the  Saskatchewan  via  Rig  Stone  River;  and  passed 
the  mouth  of  Tearing  River  abont  14  miles  farther  down.  Ile- 
tween  the  mouths  of  thpso  rivers,  the  Saskatchewan  flows  oc- 
casionally among  low  alluvial  islands,  wooded  with  small  pop- 
lar and  willows;  and  in  many  places  its  depth  is  lessened  by 
mtid-dats  and  sand-bars ;  its  banks  are  here  low  alluvial  flats, 
only  two  to  three  feet  above  the  water,  covered  with  gray  willows 
aiidsapling(H>plar  The  current  in  this  part  of  the  river  is  slacker 
than  before,  the  avenge  rate  iis  mpasured  by  the  log  being  two 
miles  an  hour.  We  campid  about  a  fpiarter  to  seven,  p.  m.  ; 
but  before  camping,  made  u  section  of  the  river,  which 
griulualiy  increases  in  brpadth  and  volunip  of  water;  a  num- 
ber of  sonndings,  taken  at  intervals  across  the  river  with 
the  hand  lead,  shewing  a  mean  depth  of  20  lept  ;  and  the 
width  ol  the  river  at  this  point  as  computed  from  observations 
made  with  the  .sextant  being  9S0  feet.  I  levelled  about  J  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  here,  to  ascertain  its  fall. 

August  17th. — Wc  embarked  at  4  a.  m.,  and  observed  no 
material  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  river  and  adja- 
cent country  during  the  day.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  simi- 
lar to  tiio«e  already  described,  being  low  alluvial  Hats  not  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  above  the  water,  and  covcre<l  with  willows  and 
|>atclies  of  balsam-poplar.  The  tract  of  country  back  from  tin' 
river  is  rather  low  and  wet;  and  the  Iiiilians  make  portages  in 
one  or  two  places  from  the  river  lo  small  lakes  north  of  it. 
The  current  is  now  much  slacker  than  before,  being  only  1-1  .J 
miles  an  hour. 

About  13  miles  below  Tearing  River,  Fishing  Weir  Creek 
falls  into  the  Saskatchewan  ;  by  which,  during  high  water,  boats 
sometimes  go  to  Cumberland.  About  It  miles  farther  down, 
at  what  is  called  the  Big  Rend,  the  general  direction  of  the 
Saskatchewan  changi's  from  a  north  easterly  course,  which  it 
has  maintained  from  the  Grand  Forks,  to  a  .south-easterly  one. 
T'liis  Big  Bend  is  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  river,  being 
very  near  the  54lli  |>aratlel  of  latitude.  The  I'as  or  Cumberland 
luissioiiary  station,  where  we  arrived  about  sunset  is  nearly  22 
miles  below  the  Rig  Bend.  About  three  miles  above,  or  west 
of  the  Pas,  the  Saskatchewan  makes  an  abrupt  semi-circular 
curve,  (called  by  the  Indians  "The  Round  Turn,")  causing 
eddies  and  whirlpcMils,  the  river  being  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
ished in  width.  The  depth  of  the  river  was  here  fouml  lo  be  .'l.'J 
feet,  and  its  breadth  about  10  chains.  Near  the  Round  Turn, 
there  is  a  wooded  ridge,  upwards  nf  50  feet  high,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  About  three-quarter 
miles  above  the  Pas,  Root  River,  a  long  adluent  with  a  width 
at  its  mouth  of  two  chains  empties  into  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  i'as,  or  Cumberland  Station,  is  a  missionary  post  of  the 
Church  of  F.ngland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan and  the  Basqula  River,  a  tributary  about  three  chains 
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vviiln  at  itH  iiioiith.  Clirlst  Church,  as  will  bn  Necn  in  the 
skotcli  I  innilc  of  the  Vn»,  is  a  neat  and  rather  iinpusiiiK  edifice  ; 
iind  it  Meemed  like  getting  buck  to  civilization  again  Hfler  nil 
(Kir  wuyruriiig,  when,  on  roundin)^  one  of  the  majestic  ttweeps 
of  lli.i  river,  the  pretty  white  church  Nurrounded  by  farm- 
lious<!s  ;ind  ficld.M  of  waving  grain,  burnt  unexpectedly  upon 
our  view.  It  was  on  a  calm  summer's  evening,  and  the  spire 
was  mirrored  in  the  gliding  river  und  gilt  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun. 

The  Church  is  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river;  near  it  is  the  Parsonage,  n  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  llev.  E.  A.  VVatkins,  the  present  incuin- 
lient.  Adjoining  the  Church  there  is  a  neat  sehuol-house  and 
several  dwelling  houses  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
I  counted  seven  houses,  but  ihcy  seemed  lobt;  uninliabited  and 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  the  Indians  for  whom  they  were 
erected  disliking  a  settled  life  devoteil  solely  tn  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  ;  and  preferring  the  wandering  and  precarious  life 
of  a  hunter  in  their  native  wildit.  Th^-  river  tjaiiks  at  the  Fas 
are  10  to  32  feet  high,  composed  of  light  coloured  drift  clay 
holding  boulders  and  pebbles  ol  limestone,  anil  the  surl'nce  soil 
is  a  dark  gravelly  mould  well  itdapti-d  for  cultivation  ;  but  the 
surrounding  country  is  said  to  be  low  and  swampy  with  marshy 
lakes.  Barley  and  other  crops  growing  here  looked  well,  and 
wisre  just  ripening.  Mr.  Watkius'  garden  also  looked  well, 
and  he  kindly  supplied  us  with  some  onions  to  make  our  pein- 
ican  more  palatable. 

August  letli. — Having  to  make  some  observations  this 
morning,  and  .Mr.  Watkins  wishing  to  send  some  letters  with 
Die,  we  did  not  leave  the  Pas  till  about  9  a.m.  Prom  the  Pas 
the  Saskatchewan  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  tlirough 
a  low  flat  country  wooded  with  scrub  poplar  and  balsam- 
spruce  for  about  eight  miles  ;  when  again  turning  suddenly  it 
resumes  its  south-easterly  course,  forming  u  great  bend  or 
elbow.  About  a  mile  below  ihi;  mission,  a  branch,  three 
fliuins  wide,  leaves  the  Saskatchewan,  and  cutting  across  the 
tongue  of  land  embraced  by  this  elbow,  affords  a  navigable 
passage  about  three  miles  siiorter  than  by  the  main  river ; 
although  it  is  ibe  route  generally  followed  by  the  boats,  had  I 
availed  myself  of  it  I  must  have  left  a  considerable  porcion  of 
tiie  Saskatchewan  proper  unsurveyed. 

About  six  miles  from  where  this  branch  or  canal  rejoins  the 
Saskatchewan,  anollier  branch,  leading  from  Moose  Lake  and 
House,  tails  in  ;  before  uniting  with  the  great  river  it  separates 
into  two  liranchcs  forming  a  V,  the  Jistance  between  the 
mouths  being  about  half  a  mile.  From  the  Pas  to  this  point 
ilie  character  of  the  country  bordering  the  river  gradually 
deteriorates,  the  banks  becoming  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
limber  more  scrubby  and  scanty.  The  alluvial  Hats  are  in 
many  places  only  one  to  two  feci  above  the  water,  and  they 
are  at  some  points  covered  with  <lriftwood,  shewing  that  ilii'y 
aie  flooded  at  certain  seasons. 

We  slopped  to  cook  dinner  opposite  the  Moose  Lake  branch, 
where,  by  ascending  a  true,  I  succeeded  in  gi-lting  a  view  of 
llie  surrounding  country.  The  banks  are  here  three  ti'cl  aliove  the 
river,  sii|)porting  a  thin  strip  of  gray  willows  along  the  water's 
I'dge  ;  and  about  half  a  chain  back  from  the  river  ttiere  com- 
menees  an  extensive  marsh  or  swamp  with  rank  reeds  and 
rushes,  interspersed  with  ponds  of  open  water  and  dotted  with 
clumps  or  islands  of  balsam-S|)rMie  and  willows  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Prom  Moosu  Lake  Fork  to  where  we  camped, 
about  sixteen    miles   further  down,   a   slight  improvement  is 


observed  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  ;  occasional 
groves  of  young  a.sh,  elm,  and  a.th-lcaved  sugar  maple  are  seen, 
but  the  (hits  behind  are  generally  very  low.  and  covered  only 
with  willows  and  sapling  poplar. 

We  started  on  Thursday,  August  19th,  at  break  of  <lay  with 
wet  baggage  and  blallket^<.  A  thunder-storm  with  heavy  rain 
came  on  during  the  night,  and  the  want  of  a  tent  was  again 
severely  felt.  About  four  miles  lielow  our  camping  place  one 
or  two  branches  leave  the  main  river  and  How  to  the  north  into 
u  marshy  expanse  of  water,  about  one  mile  broad  and  two  to 
three  miles  long,  calle.l  "  Marshy  Lake  "  on  the  plans  returned. 
Metween  Marshy  Leke  and  Cedar  Lake  are  seen  all  tlie  char- 
acters of  a  great  alluvial  delta.  The  Saskatchewan  ramifies 
into  many  diU'erenl  channels,  some  of  them  return  to  tlie 
parent  stream  forming  lar^e  islands,  and  several  flow  into 
.Muddy  Lake  and,  other  expansions  of  the  main  river,  before 
finally  em|itying  into  Cedar  Lake. 

The  country  liordcrmg  the  Saskatchewan  from  Marshy  Lake 
towards  Muddy  Lake  and  (Jedar  Lake,  consists  of  low  mnd 
Hats  not  exceeding  18  inches  above  water,  supporting  along 
the  river's  edge  a  l)elt  of  willows,  alder,  dogwood,  and  long 
rank  grass  ;  in  the  rear  is  an  extensive  marsh  witli  occasional 
islands  of  small  poplar  and  spruce.  These  Hats,  being  so  little 
above  water,  are  Hooded  every  spring  after  the  ice  breaks  up, 
and  no  camping  place  can  then  be  found  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river.  A  very  rich  mud  is  deposited  durin:; 
tliese  Hoods,  raising  ami  extending  the  flats  every <j-ear. 

Muddy  Lake,  near  which  we  were  compelled  to  remain  for 
some  time  owing  to  a  boisterous  head  wind,  is  apparently  a 
dilatation  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  northerly  direction  ;  it  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  and  extends  to  the  north  for  about  four 
miles.  We  eH'ecte<l  a  landing  on  a  point  of  the  river  lour  to 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  where  we  found  an  ex- 
posure of  light  coiouri^d  limestone  in  horizoiitiil  beds  along  the 
waters  edge,  and  M.'veial  large  detached  masses  adjacent.  This 
was  the  first  outcrop  of  rock  iti  situ  we  met  with  on  the  main 
Saskatchewan,  and  I  made  a  very  careful  search  for  fossils, 
but,  being  unsiiccfssful,  had  to  content  myself  with  some 
specimens  of  the  rock.  <hi  examining  Ihe  imint  it  was  dis- 
eoviM-ed  to  be  an  island  eight  chains  long  and  four  broad,  with 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  vast  reedy  marsh 
interspersed  with  large  ponds.  This  island  is  a  favorite  camp- 
in"  and  fishing  plate  of  the  Swampy  Indians,  there  being  on 
it  a  clump  of  go<nl  sized  poplar,  the  only  timber  fit  for  fuel  lor 
miles  iinmnd;  and  here  they  hold  tlieir  great  councils,  dog 
feasts,  and  medicine  dances.  Its  name  in  Swampy  is  Kash- 
A(?-tu-7Vs-;)«-f/iMi-nc-s/iinff,  signilying,  "Tying  the  mouth  of  a 

drum." 

Uelweeii  Muddy  Lake  and  (^edar  Lake  the  Saskatchi'wan 
meanders  liirongh  an  immense  marsh  with  tail  reeds  anil 
rushes.  It  is  now  no  loiiL"'r  an  integral  stream  but  is  divided 
into  a  maze  of  reticulating  branches.  According  lo  our  Indian 
guide,  land  is  being  formed  here  very  fast  ;  and  what  is  now 
marsh  and  mud  Hats  was,  within  his  rfcollectioii,  open  naviga- 
ble water  for  a  considerable  distance  back  frmn  wliere  Ihe 
Saskatchewan  at  present  ilebouches  into  Cedar  Lake  through 
ils  numerous  mouths  In  one  or  two  places  we  saw  the  trunks 
und  branches  of  slrandeil  trees  slickinu  above  water,  where 
alluvial  Hats  or  shoals  of  mud  and  drift  timber  arc  in  course  of 
formation. 

The  Indians  informed  me  that  beyond  these  extensive  allii 
vial  Hats  and  shallow  marshes  there  is  not  to  their  knowledge 
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aiiylhing  but  "muskeg"  «>r  bo^jgy  !<\viiiii|i»  lor  a  vi-ry  gn  iit 
disiance  on  cither  side.  1  could  sci-  no  liigli  ^(roniKl  ol'  iiny 
kind,  and  the  character  of  the  country  bordcrijin  the  Sii«kat- 
chewan  as  above  described  may  l)i"  !<!iid  to  coniinue  bac^k  froiri 
the  river  for  many  miles. 

Cedar  Lake,  («o  called  from  tiio  oeeasioiinl  j,'roV('s  of  fi-dur, 
— a  tree  rarely  seen  in  Rupert's  l^and, — urowiiur  on  its  xliorex, 
particularly  at  its  western  extremity,)  is  un  expanse  of  w.ilcr 
of  considerable  extent  in  which  the  turbid  walers  of  the 
Saskatchewan  are  allowed  to  (li.Hseiiiinaie  and  >etlli>  bi  lore 
re-uniting  into  one  great  river  and  rushing  down  the  IJraiid 
Rapid  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  situulid  in  ab^aii  ^t-i'  i.V  N. 
latitude,  and  100'^  VV.  longitude  ;  and  is  ne.irly  :iO  miles 
long  with  a  breailth  at  its  widest  part  of  aliont  i^t  iniiis  ; 
its  coast  line  embracing  an  urea  of  vvaler  of  alioiil  3li  sipiare 
miles.  Cedar  Lake  being  more  than  00  leet  higher  ihiiii  Lake 
Winnipeg,  is  consccjuently  tipwurds  of  U88  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  oiily  tributary  it  has  of  any  size,  beside  its  prin- 
cipal feeder  the  Saskatchewan,  is  a  l>runcli  lending  frmii  Mtwise 
Lake  and  House,  wliicli  enters  it  from  the  north.  I  was  nim- 
ble to  obt;un  soundings  of  the  Lake  in  conse<jHeiiec  uf  the 
high  winds  and  stormy  weatlur  that  prevailed  during  <air 
voyage  through  it,  but  so  far  as  I  could  learn  it  has  sutrn.'iunt 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  craft,  except  nt  the  west  end, 
where  the  Saskutdiewiin  is  rapidly  filling  it  up. 

We  entered  (.'edar  Lake  on  liie  morning  of  the  20lh  August, 
and  coasted  ajong  the  north  shoru  till  about  noon,  when  we  ran 
into  a  fine  little  harbour  to  cat  dinner  after  making  a  long 
traverse.  In  the  afiernoon,  wliile  crossing  a  wide  mid  deej> 
bay  or  sound  stretching  Inr  to  ihe  north  (the  extremiiy  being 
below  the  horizon),  a  siilf  bretze  sprang  up,  -soon  rai>ing  a  very 
heavy  sea,  in  which  our  canoe  l)ccame  almost  niimanageal)le, 
pitching  tremendously  and  shipping  a  great  deal  of  water. 
On  the  21st  August  we  breakfasted  at  the  Rabbit  Point,  and 
entered  the  portion  of  the  .Saskatchewan  issuing  from  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  about  noon. 

The  northern  coast  of  Cedar  Lake  is  deeply  indented  and 
Very  low,  and  the  country  continues  flat  fur  a  loiii;  disiiiiice 
back.  At  .soii.e  ol'llie  points  and  on  many  uf  ilic  islands  aloii" 
the  coast,  tliere  are  exposures  of  limestone  in  horizontal  beds, 
the  top  of  the  stral.i  being  a  few  li  et  above  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  stormy  weather  and  the 
rate  at  which  we  were  obliged  l.>  travel,  no  opportunity  was 
atforded  for  collecting  specimens.  The  main  land  and  islands 
being  well  wo<jded  with  ual8aiiis|iruce,  iiirch,  poplar,  tama- 
rack, cedar,  and  banksian  ]iine,  could  furnish  ,in  abundant 
supply  of  fael ;  thus  otl'ering,  like  the  Saskalcdiewjn,  lacilitiiM 
to  steam  navigation  ;  but  a  con-iderjibie  portion  of  llie  lan<i  is 
reported  to  be  swiimpy  and  unavail  .bie  lor  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  [X)rtion  of  the  S  iskatcliewan  littwcen  Cedar  Lake 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  nearly  20  miles  in  lengih,  and  its 
Koneral  direcliim  i-  eusteriy.  ■Ihroiigli  llli^  chanm  I,  the  great 
volume  of  water  brouyhl  down  l^r  many  hundred  miles  liy  the 
main  river,  and  its  n.-rlh  and  s<'iilh  branches,  tugetli,  r  with  that 
collected  by  many  tributaries  through  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
is  disembogu'fd  by  one  t'rand  mouth  into  Lake  Winni|iec,'. 

Where  the  .Saskatchewan  emanates  fnaii  C.dar  Luliethe  bed 
of  the  river  is  divided  fur  n  short  distance  into  two  '  h.mnels,  by 
an  island.  We  entered  the  smaller  or  south  channel  and  found  it 
only  two  or  three  chains  wide,  for  a  distance  of  about  a.juarter 
of  a  mile.    At  its  narrowest  part,  near  the  begimiiiig,  the  Indians 


have  a  fishing  station,  and  white  lish  and  stiirgemi  are  caught 
there  in  abnndailie.  Along  the  sidi>  of  this  wuter-(a)urse  there 
is  an  outcrop  of  horizontal  limestone,  3-4  feet  in  thickneHs, 
above  the  water,  covered  with  u  thin  coating  of  vegetable 
mould,  sup|N)rting  small  poplar,  willow  and  dogwiMKJ,  I 
brought  away  some  specimens  of  the  ruck,  but  could  find  no 
fosxils.  The  current  in  this  channel,  as  in  most  places  where 
the  river  Is  narrower  than  usual,  is  sIrunK ;  measuring  i}||-<'i 
miles  an  himr. 

.About  half  a  mile  below  Cedar  Lake  on  the  right  or  west 
blink  of  the  river,  which  is  now  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width, 
is  situated  Cedar  Lake  House,  a  winter  trading  post  of  iho 
lion.  Hudson's  B.ty  Com|)any  ;  lately  established,  with  a  view 
tt)  cheek  or  compete  with  the  "Freemen  "  who  come  annually 
from  Red  River  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

Hetween  Cedar  Lake  and  Cross  Luke  Rapid,  a  little  below 
which  the  Saskatchewan  expands  into  Cross  Lake,  Ihe  river  is 
very  broad  and  widens  hero  and  there  into  deep  bays  and  fun- 
nel shaped  indentations.  It  grows  narrower  again,  a  little 
above  the  rapid,  where  a  projecting  jMjint  of  limestoni',  ob- 
structing the  current,  causes  a  small  smooth  rapid  on  the  jouth 
sid(!  with  a  full  of  about  eight  inches  The  Cross  Lake  Rapid  is 
occasioned  liy  a  bund  of  limestone  intersecting  the  bed  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan nearly  at  right  angles  ;  and  this  is  the  first  interrup- 
tion of  any  inaKnitucK',  to  the  even  (low  of  the  river.  The  Sas- 
katcliewan  is  let  down  by  this  rapid  about  5 J  feet  in  a  short 
distance.  There  is  a  lari,'e  islanil  near  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  extending  the  length  of  the  rapid,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
clmnnrls.  The  broadest  or  nortliern  channel  is  that  which  cami- 
under  my  observation.  It  is  about  ilO  chains  wide  and  is  the 
route  followed  by  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  bouts. 
In  order  to  ascend  the  rapid,  the  Company's  boats  ol  4-5  tons 
burden  have  to  Ik;  "  tracked  "  or  dragged  up  with  half  cargo, 
and  tlie  other  half  of  their  load  has  to  be  carried  over  the  port- 
age, a  distance  of  2'iO  yards.  The  fall  from  the  west  to  the 
east  cud  of  the  portag(>  (obtained  by  levelling.)  is  4.08  feel,  and 
from  the  east  end  of  the  portage  to  the  quiet  water  l>elow,  about 
IJ  feel,  making  a  total  fall  of  5.38  feet.  Loaded  boats  run  the 
rapid  without  ditnculty,  and  if  the  channel  wore  cleared  of 
boulders  and  improved,  it  might  be  ascended  by  a  powerful 
steamer. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  making  observations  at  Cross 
Lake  Rapid,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  entered 
Cross  Lake  ;  where  our  Indian  guide  left  us,  although  he  had 
agreed  to  |)ilol  us  down  the  (jrand  Rapid.  He  expres.sed  him- 
self anxious  to  return  to  his  family  at  Moose  Lake,  and  couUI 
not  be  induced  to  go  t'arlher.  During  the  return  journey,  upon 
which  he  set  out  in  a  little  canoe  that  he  picked  up,  coming 
down  the  river,  he  would  have  several  days  hard  paddling 
iigainst  a  swift  current. 

At  tile  eiuit  end  of  Cross  Lake,  we  met  Mr.  Chri.stie  (a  gentle- 
niiin  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Edmcmlon  House,) 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  boats,  en  route  irom  York  Factory 
to  Edmonton  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  District.  Mr.  Christie's 
heavily  iiidi;n  boats,  (II  in  number)  were  manned  l)y  a  motley 
group  of  Indians,  llall'-lireeds,  Orkney-men,  .N'orwegiiins,  and 
.Negroes  ;  they  had  jiist  made  the  laborious  ascent  of  the  (jrand 
Itafiid,  and  thus  fur  their  jirogress  had  been  very  slow.  Mr. 
Christie  repp'Mnted  the  many  didiculties  which  had  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  a  boat  voyage  ;  the  detentions  un  the  lakes  by 
contrary  winds  ;  tlie  strong  currents  and  rapida  that  had  to  be 


m<HNinler*d  In  McendioK  the  rivers  ;  unci  the  (lillicuUy  of  pro- 
curing men  Nuitublo  for  the  work  ;  (uitoii  bout  requiring  itix  to 
eight  eiperiitnccd  voyogeurN,)  and  he  exprcttMed  a  hopis  (hat  ihe 
long  t<ill(ed  of  Hteamerit  would  MM)n  make  their  appearance  on 
Lake  Winnipeg,  to  replace  Ihe  proiicnt  tedious,  loilsome,  and 
expensive  mode  of  conveyance. 

In  ruply  uh  to  whether  there  would  be  Nuflieient  buHincHH  to 
warrant  tiic  placing  of  Nteuiii  vi-hhcIm  on  these  north-western 
waten,  (irrexpectivc  of  tlie  e!*titl)liiilirni'nt  of  it  continental  route 
to  the  Pacific,  through  HriliNh  Territory  ;)  I  wax  informed  that 
then;  would  be  plenty  of  freiKht  toeurry  for  tiiu  prexent  re(|uire- 
mentH  nnd  tralBc  of  Rupcrt'n  Land  ;  un  during  the  year  (1868) 
no  fewer  than  167  freight  lio.iN  of  ihe  iiirgcHt  clnxg,  belonging 
to  priviilc  trader!*  and  merehuntx,  iir*  well  as  tiie  Hun.  MadsonN 
Day  Company,  (many  of  ilieiii  loaded  with  valuitbic  furs,)  hud 
passed  Norway  House,  iit  ihe  iioriherii  inilli^  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, en  route  to  York  Factory  ;  and  returned  with  heavy  cargoes 
of  merchandize  brought  by  fi-a  to  York,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  usual  supplies  for  Selkirk  sellleinent,  ammunition,  and  a 
variety  of  goods  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  trade  both  by 
the  Company  and  "  Freemen."  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
freight  transported  by  this  Heel  of  boats  from  the  Nca-board  to 
Lake  Winni|K>g  and  from  tlienee  distributed  alon^  Its  principal 
feeders  would  be  upwards  of  bOO  tons.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  large  quantities  of  gocMls  imported  by  other  lines  of 
communication— chiefly  through  the  Uniled  States  Territory 
at  present ;  and  as  the  York  Factory  route  is  to  be  partially 
abandoned,  a  large  portion  of  the  importations  of  Rupert's  Land 
•will  have  henceforth  to  enter  the  Winnipeg  Basin  from  the 
south,  so  that  there  will  doubtless  be  sutHcient  commerce  in 
view  of  the  great  water  facilities  atlonlcd  by  the  country,  to 
encourage  the  initiation  of  steam  navigation. 

After  remaining  at  Mr.  Christie's  encampment  about  an 
hour,  we  set  off  again  in  the  ho|X!  of  reaching  the  Grand  Rapid 
l)efore  dark.  We  soon  entered  a  rapid  by  which  we  were 
lowered  about  'H  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  chains,  Iblluwed, 
after  an  interval  of  smooth  water  by  another  about  a  mile  long, 
but  with  un  easy  inclination,  the  descent  in  that  distance  not 
being  above  7i  feet;  it  being  nearly  dark  when  the  foot  of  the 
latter  was  reached,  we  camped  for  the  night.     (August  2L) 

Cross  Lake  doubtless  derives  its  name  from  its  shape  and 
the  peculiar  position  it  bears  in  relation  to  the  Saskatchewan, 
of  which  it  is  evidently  a  dilatation.  It  is  an  oblong  sheet  of 
water,  upwards  of  eight  miles  in  length,  having  its  longitudinal 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  ofthe  river;  three 
miles  is  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  and  this  breadth  is 
about  the  distance  between  the  termination  and  beginning  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  altitude  of 
Cross  Lake  in  relation  to  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 
acquired  by  luvelling  the  rapids  and  measuring  the  currents  in 
the  river,  would  make  its  a|)proximate  elevation  above  the  sea 
about  C80  feet.  It  is  reported  to  be  deeper  than  Cedar  Lake ; 
and  its  banks  on  the  east  and  we-st  side  are  more  abrupt  and 
rocky,  but  its  northern  and  southern  shores  are  v<3iy  low. 
Along  the  coast  there  are  some  fine  groves  of  balsain-sjiruce, 
and  aspen,  but  the  land  back  from  the  lake  is  very  flat  and 
poorly  wo(Mlod,  a  great  portion  of  the  original  forest  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  large  tracts  of  burnt  and  dead  timber 
arc  seen  here  and  there ;  the  blackened  trunks  of  poplar  and 
spruce  indicating  the  ridges  or  dry  areas  over  which  the  con- 
flagration extended,  and  the  lifeless  tamaracks  revealing  the 
swamps  or  flooded  land.    The  lake  extends  so  far  to  the  north, 


its  extremity  in  that  direction  i^not  seen  from  the  traverse  line, 
being  b«-li)w  the  horizon  of  the  spectator.  In  the  northern  arm 
ofthe  lake  there  are  several  wooded  islands,  but  as  they  were 
some  distonce  from  our  trock  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  their  formation. 

There  being  two  rapids  between  Cross  Lake  and  the  Grand 
Kapid,  the  Saskatchewan  may  bi;  snid  to  descend  by  four  dis- 
tinct steps  from  Cedar  Lake  to  Lake  Winnipeg  ;  the  first  one 
cast  of  (.'ro.is  Luke,  having  a  length  of  about  10  chains  with  an 
estimated  tall  of  2J  feet,  occurs  half  a  mile  below  the  re-com- 
mencement ofthe  channel  ofthe  river,  and  appears  to  be  attri- 
butable to  a  low  and  nearly  htvel  belt  of  limestone,  through 
which  the  river  has  gradually  excavated  its  way  by  three  separate 
channels.  The  middle  channel,  by  which  we  de8(  ondeil  the 
rapid  is  only  3-'l  chains  wide  and  could  apparently  be  ascended 
by  a  steamer  without  ditliculty,  as  it  is  deep  and  appears  to  he 
free  from  boulders.  The  other  channels  might  even  be  more 
favourable  lor  steam  navigation,  Ixdng  broader  as  far  as  could 
be  observed,  and  containing  a  greater  volume  of  water  ;  they 
are  however  a  little  out  of  the  direct  course  and  for  this  reason 
are  not  followed  by  the  boats.  The  smooth  portions  of  the 
river  are  really  broad  here;  the  width  above  the  two  isl.  ids 
formed  by  these  three  channels  being  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
below  them  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  About  a  mile 
below  the  fool  of  the  first  rapid  the  second  one  begins.  Its  length 
by  "tlead-reckoning,"  is  fully  a  mile,  and  its  approximate  fall 
is  not  more  than  7J  feet.  It  is  a  long  gradual  slope  with  a 
deep  channel  of  rolling,  but  comparatively  unbroken  water  in 
the  middle  ;  the  water  is  more  turbulent  ut  the  sides,  where 
the  current  is  interrupted  by  points  of  limestone  rock,  boulders 
and  debris.  The  exposures  of  limestone  on  the  points,  are  4-6 
feel  in  thickness  above  the  water,  with  a  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion. The  loaded  boats  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
descend  this  rapid  easily,  and  as  they  are  generally  "  tracked  " 
up  with  the  whole  of  their  lading,  a  lightened  steamer,  with 
powerful  engines  might  surmount  it  by  taking  the  best  chan- 
nels and  other  precautions. 

It  is  about  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  this  last  rapid  to  the 
beginning  or  summit  of  the  Grand  Rapid.  In  that  distance 
the  river  is  smooth  and  deep,  but  has  a  very  swill  current, 
especially  where  its  bed  is  contracted.  The  width  of  the  river 
in  this  interval  is  much  diminished,  varying  from  nine  chains 
to  a  (juarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  rate  of  current  is  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  There  are  one  or  two  lai-ge 
boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  river  here,  over  and  around  which 
the  water  boils  and  bubbles  like  a  caldron  ;  and  now  and  then 
shoals  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaiirn'l  arc  indicated  by  the 
rippling  water  and  ground-swell  occasioned  by  the  current  in 
passing  over  them.  The  land  between  Cross  L  ike  and  t!io 
Grand  Rapid  is  generally  low  and  flat,  but  thickly  liinlieied 
with  balsam-spruce,  poplar,  tamarack,  and  birch.  At  the 
second  rapid  east  (if  Cross  Lak.-  the  banks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  are  eight  to  ten  leet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  arc  composed  of  a  lii,'lit  coloured  drift  clay.  These  clay 
banks  gradually  increase  in  height  towards  the  Grand  Rapid, 
where  they  attain  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  twenty  feet ;  but 
it  is  prubable  that  the  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  level, 
and  that  il  is  the  descent  in  the  river  which  causes  the  appar- 
ent rise  in  its  banks. 

August  32nd. — This  being  Sunday,  with  a  view  to  rest  our 
wearied  limbs,  we  did  not  proceed  on  our  journey  till  after 
breakfast,  (about  8  a.m.) 
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,  However  desirnblr  it  might  have  been,  undfr  other  cirrmn- 
•tnncpii,  to  havf  rcnminrd  iimctive  on  tliis  duy  ;  in  ihc  |ioiilion 
in  which  wi-  wen'  pliu-eil,  liko  n  Mp  iit  wen,  with  ii  limited 
mipply  of  provitiions.  iind  n  ion^  and  lm/;irdoii«  vnyngi-  iM-fori' 
UN,  ll  would  liitvr  lu-on  nlli)k(t'thur  out  of  Ihi'  i|iii'i4tioii  ;  imlt'cd, 
the  Ions  of  It  day  or  even  iin  hour  might  have  coinproniiNcd  the 
nafeiy  of  tin-  whole  pnrty. 

In  iibont  an  hour  wi-  reached  the  hegintiing  or  west  end  of 
the  portage  at  the  head  of  the  (iraiul  Rapid,  whenec  my 
variouN  iti!«trumefital  ubAervatiouN  and  niea!<uroiiienl!*  in  relation 
to  the  rapid  l)egan.  In  order  to  commence  ojieralioii!*  we  dis- 
embarked and  made  the  portage,  wliich  of  course  is  never  done 
by  bnutu  in  deiieeiiding  the  river.  Yi't,  nolwitlir-t.mdini,'  that 
boatii  invariably  'run'  the  whoh-  ol' the  rapid  it  would  he 
extremely  perilous  to  dencen.!  the  upper  portion  of  it  in  u  small 
heavily  laden  eanne  without  a  guide. 

So  much  having  to  be  ilone  with  no  few  hands,  our  little  p.-irfv 
exhibited  n  scene  of  uniifiu.tl  activity  and  exertion,  from  the 
time  we  lauded  at  the  top  of  the  rapid  until  we  euiiiped  in  the 
twilight  on  the  eoant  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  (Irst  thing  to  be 
acconjplished  was  the  transportation  of  the  canoe  and  the 
heavier  articles  of  luggage  to  the  east  end  of  the  portage  ;  to 
effect  this,  the  united  energies  of  the  party  were  refpiinul,  and 
owin'j  to  the  length  of  llic  portage  ii  occupied  some  time. 
VVIiile  Wigwam  was  carrying  the  remainder  of  the  lading,  1 
was  engaged  with  Louis  in  ni  iking  a  survey  of  the  poriau'p 
and  rapid,  chaining  across  in  one  direction  and  levelling  back 
in  another,  and  so  forth. 

Abiiut  4  p.m.  the  various  observations  were  completed,  and 
everything  had  arrived  at  the  east  end  of  the  jviriagi'.  The 
difTcrent  operations  involved  the  crossing  of  the  jwrlage  i  more 
thim  a  mile  in  Itiigtii)  many  times  during  the  day.  While 
dinner  wa<  prejiaring  I  f)ceupied  myself  in  making  a  sketch  of 
the  cataract  and  ex;unining  the  character  of  the  perpendicular 
limestone  difl's  at  its  side. 

After  eating  it  hasty  meal  we  re-embarkrd  to  run  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rapid.'  The  voyagenrs  wished  nie  to  walk 
through  the  woods  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  (probably  to  lighien 
the  canoe,)  but  as  the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  and  heing 
anxious  to  reach  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  wt^ll  as  for  other  reasons, 
I  ileenied  it  expedient  to  go  down  '  in  caU'ie.' 

In  running  the  rapid  we  tollowed  as  closely  as  possihie  ilie 
instructions  given  to  us  by  our  olil  guide  on  the  Plains,  John 
Spence,)  who  liad  often  piloted  the  old  N.  W.  Co.'s  Niirt/i 
cunm's  down  its  entire  length.  In  attiMopting,  according  to 
his  directions,  to  cross  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  nf  ihe 
rapid  in  or.ler  to  get  into  what  was  reportinl  to  b(!  the  jiest 
channel  fur  a  small  eanoe,  such  was  the  fu-rcencss  of  the  current 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  great  surges  and  breakers  in  the 
middle  that  we  wen'  nearly  engulfed  ;  and  allhongh  I'very 
nerve  was  strained  we  were  swept  down  with  impeliious 
vclucity,  and  did  not  gel  mar  the  other  side  till  we  were  about 
three  (juarters  of  a  tuih'  below  our  starting  point.  We  werr' 
then  imp.dled  with  astonishing  swiftness  along  the  south  side 
of  the  torrent,  ofien  in  dangerous;  proxirniiy  »o  the  riiL'ged  wall 
of  rocks  iKJunding  the  channel,  and  now  and  then  whi/./.ing 
past — almost  grazing — sharp  rocky  points  jutting  out  into  the 
river,  against  which  the  thundering  waters  seethed  and  foaniiMl 


*  The  part  lit-ri.-  dcBlfjniite.l  im  tli<.  t,„rer  portion,  ullliough  tli.-  OriiuJ  l(n|ii'l  i^ 
nno  continuous  [..rreiil  fi..iu  l«'i,'irininj;  i., ,  iid.  is  tli,it  Ij.-luw  tbo  wist  cud  of  lla 
I'iMtjge,  and  it  more  than  oue  mile  uiid  a  hulf  in  lenylL. 


in  their  fury.  During  the  descent  (lie  voyugeuw  exerted  Ihem- 
stdvrs  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  and  evinced  an  admim- 
ble  ijegree  of  eoolnedn  anci  dexterity. 

The  iJrand  Kapid  is  acknowledged  by  Ihose  who  have 
wilnesseij  it,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  traversing  the 
groat  river  systems  of  the  continent,  to  be  un»ur|)assed  (as  n 
rapid)  in  magniticence  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  volutin'  of 
water.  It  is  certainly  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Saskatchewan. 

The  following  are  the  dimenHions  of  some  of  thi-  leading 
features  of  ihi-  Orimd  Rapid  ; — 

1.  llH  f^riiirlh.~T\u'  portage  paili  is  nearly  straight,  with  a 
magnetic  course,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end,  of  S.  (10" K; 
it  is  «7  chains  40  links  in  length  ;  the  distance  belwei-n  its 
extremes  by  the  river  is  a  little  more  ihim  this,  as  the  river 
describes  an  arc  of  which  the  portage  is  the  chord,  but  as  the 
head  of  Ihe  rapitl  is  a  little  below  the  west  enri  of  the  portage, 
this  distance  may  be  adopted  as  the  length  of  the  u|i|ier  or 
most  pr.'cipilous  portion  of  the  rapid.  The  distance  from  the 
east  end  of  the  portage  to  tin'  foot  of  the  rapid  by  our  track  is 
12!)  chains.  This  would  niaki;  the  whole  length  of  the  rapid 
210  chains  10  links,  or  nearly  2,j  miles. 

2.  Ttn  DfHiTiif. — Hy  levelling  carefully  along  the  portage 
path,  I  ascertained  the  fall  between  the  Hm(H>th  water  at  the 
head  of  the  rapnl  to  iIk'  general  level  of  Ihe  water  nt  the  east 
end  of  Ihe  portage  lo  be  'iH.HH  feel  ;  and  after  observing  instru- 
MU'ntally  the  descent  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rapid  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  ihe  eounlry  would  allow,  I  closed  my  levels 
on  a  bench  mark  at  the  surface  of  a  pond  of  still  water  fed  by 
an  I'ddy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage.  The  fill  in  the  lower 
portion  of  till'  rapid,  acquired  by  levelling  and  by  careful  esti- 
mation is  about  l.'j  feet ;  this  would  give  about  4;}^  feet  us  the 
lulal  descent  of  the  rapid. 

•3.  ItH  Breadth  tind  Depth.  —'V\w  width  of  the  river,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  portage,  is  nbout  20  chains  ;  at  the  head  of 
the  rapid,  ab  )Ut  seven  chains  further  down,  where  there  is  an 
inland  in  the  beil  of  ihc  river,  it  is  about  JO  chains  ;  and  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  |)ortage,  where  the  rtipid  emerges  from 
Ihe  highest  limestone  jilateau,  its  width  is  about  10  chains. 
Fr.im  thence  it  gra<liially  widens  lowanlsihe  foot  of  the  rapid, 
where  il  attains  a  width  of  2J  chains.  1  was  unable  lo  ob- 
tain soundings  of  the  rapid,  but,  from  the  depth  and  volume 
of  water  above  and  below  it,  where  the  river  is  imich  broader, 
it  is  undoubtedly  deej). 

The  (Jranil  Uupid,  throughout  almost  its  entire  leni'th, 
washes  the  liases  of  perpendicul.ir  escarpments  ol  roek.  It 
passes  through  two  plateaux  of  brittle  bulf-coloured  lime- 
stone, with  a  horizontal  stratification  ;  the  top  of  the  first,  or 
upper  plateau,  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  Ihe  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  head  ol  the  rapiil,  .ind  underlying  a  siralum  of 
light-coloured  .lay,  2.T  h'ct  in  thickness,  in  which  are  em- 
bedded bouMers  and  pebbh.'s  of  limestone  ;  the  whole  overlaid 
by  about  eight  inches  of  vegetable  mould,  and  clothed  by  a  forest 
of  balsaiii-sjirucc,  tamarack,  and  po|)lar.  The  surface  of 
this  plale.iu  continue-,  nearly  level  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of 
the  poiiiige,  where  the  top  ol  the  roek  is  ibSd  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  about  the  same  height  above  Ihe 
lower  plateau.  The  lower  |)laleau  continues  some  distance 
further  down,  but  is  soon  hid.leli  by  drift  clay  banks,  which 
ril  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  have  ,in  altitude  of  20-30  feet  above 
the  water. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Grand  Rapid  is  the  result  of 


lh«  f^nnWnn  JnlliicnRK  of  Iho  urcni  ImmIj-  of  wairr  in  tin-  river, 
ii|Miii  llii-  nirk  tlirciiiuli  whirli  ii  (low<— iln-  liini'Mtonc  iH-inj^ 
nf  a  l'riiil)li>  iind  yirlilirif;  iiiiIiip'.  Ai  it  rfrimlc  pfriod,  llii- 
wiili-r  of  ihc  SiiKkiilclu'wan  uiiw  |MTlm|)»  jowfred  from  ihi-  io|> 
of  tliiii  riK-k  r<iriniiiioii,  liy  a  pfrin'inliriiliir  <  iiitirnri  ;  tin  pri'- 
cipitiiiiK  liM|i  iji.psi  |iriiliiilily  lif^iiii  »i  ilii-  Inwi'r  i-nil  of  iIh" 
IHirluKr,  or  III  III!'  I'lixirrn  limit  oC  tlir  liii,'licMi  limcjiioiir  plu- 
tcrtii,  Ironi  wlicnci-  the  livi^r  Kratliiiilly  wnrr  iixMiy  iln'  rock, 
lit  ih<<  •Ktiiii'  liinu  tllininiNJiiiiK  tin'  liiiglii  o|  the  full,  iiuijl  it 
)>'<raino  a  foariiin^  ra|ii(l  I'roiii  l>i'i;tnnin)<  lo  I'tiil 

(lie  n|i|ii'r  |>(>rti(iii  nl  the  i  iriiinj  K  i|>i(l,  of  which  I  siif- 
rrcdi'cl  in  ^rliinj,'  ii  »ki-tch, — prc^criN  a  "crnc  llml  Hirikcf  the 
liclioldcr  with  woiiilrr  and  adiiiiriiiion.  Tlic  j^rrnt  body  of 
wutnr  thill  luin  iH'i-n  Mii-iiliiit;  rilon^;,  Mwifily  but  MJIcnily,  for 
many  mili-N,   iip|ic;ir-<  In  lii>  iiidili'iily   iinbiu'd  with   life — the 

rippling'  of  llii'  liver  t oniiiif,'  ^'railiially  iiioi'-  tiirhiiN'iii,  >inlil 

lilt"  Hiirnen  i^row  into  hin»e,  rolliiii;  billow^*,  crested  with  foam, 
like  wiivcN  in  n  leinpeHtuoilx  -I'll.  'I'lie  Rrenl  rollir.><  and 
brcakcrx  neein,  to  the  xpeetutor,  lo  be  eoiiliinially  elnmiMng  in 
fliajfe  and  appeiiranee,  on  aeeoiiHl  of  the  lini^>  of  -iirf  .nid  the 
peculiar  irolour  of  the  w.ilir  ;  bnl  allhuiiKh  the  nnHlny  <'alirart 
ihiH  appear.i  to  be  for  ever  ehanifln>{.  it  really  rcill^  on  tor  ever 
the  Maine. 

The  a><eent  ol  the  ({rand  llapiil  !•»  one  of  the  inoHt  InhorlnuH 
duties  thai  lia-<  Id  be  |iertormeil  r.u  a  boat  vny.if,'!-  Ikiiii  l.:ike 
VVinnipejr  lo  the  Saxkatidiewan  ilistrii  1.  The  lion.  llii(l.''on's 
nny  Company'!'  bii^adcs  surinoiint  \\\is  tearful  iiiti'mijiiion  to 
the  upward  navigation  of  the  Saskalehewnn  in  the  following' 
wny;  On  arriving  iit  the  foot -if  the  rapid,  every  boat  lll^elmrges 
one-half  of  il.s  cargo  ol  four  to  live  loni  TIiuj*  light,  hcd, 
they  are  then  "  traekeil  "  (towed)  up  to  llie  beginning  of  the 
portage — the  wholi-  of  the  crew  of  si.\  nr  einlit  voyagpiiis, 
with  the  excepiion  of  thi-  bowsiiian  and  steprsniaii  who  re- 
main in  the  bo.il,  l)eing  eiigaiied  in  the  labour  nf  inickiiig. 
Kiicli  man  is  altaohi;d  to  the  traekingdine  by  a  leather  belt,  or 
portage  stinj),  passing  round  hi.s  boily  ;  and  harnessed  in  this 
manner  they  drag  the  bunt  iilotig,  running  mid  serambling 
baref(M>led  over  the  slippery  and  jagged  rocks  at  the  sides  of 
the  calaraiM.  When  the  lower  cud  of  the  |)orlage  is  reached, 
the  boat  is  emptied,  and  "  run  "  back  ag.ain  to  the  foot  of  llie 
rapid,  and  from  thence  hauled  np  as  before,  with  the  remainder 
of  it«  load.  'J'h«'  whole  ol  the  lading  is  then  carried  over  the 
portage,  ex<dusive  of  !,'>  pieces,  or  about  l,-'!50  lbs.,  which  is 
left  in  the  boat.  With  this  ballast,  the  boat  is  pulled  across 
to  the  south  side  of  the  rapid,  to  be  tracked  up,  as  ihc  towing- 
path  is  better  there  than  on  tile  north  siile.  In  eonsecpieiice 
of  the  rapidity  and  violence  wiih  which  the  upjier  portion  of 
the  rapid  (lows,  in  aseending  it,  it  if<  necessary  to  employ  the 
"main  line,"— a  much  thicker  and  stronger  rope  than  is 
guni'rally  used  lor  tracking.  To  this  line  the  crews  of  one  or 
two  lionts  are  lashed,  and  thus  they  run  along  the  top  of  the 
clitfs  of  limestone. — there  being  no  foDlinj  at  the  bottom  of 
these  walls  of  nu'k, — hauling  the  heavy  craft  up  the  surging 
cascades.  The  utmost  strength  ol  the  bowsnian,  with  his  pole, 
and  the  steersman,  with  his  long  sweep  oar,  is  required,  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks. 

Small  brigades,  feebly  manned,  often  haul  their  boats  over 
the  portage.  The  portage  road  bears  evidence  of  thi.*,  a.s  it 
is  deeply  scored  and  furrowed  by  the  keels  of  boats,  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

Although  the  (Jrand  Rapid  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  that 


the  ComponyV  bonti  hnvo  to  cnrnnntcr,  i(  U  not  thr  only  dlfB- 
cully  they  meet  with  on  ihn  Saskntchewnn.  The  whole  nsrent 
of  the  river  is  one  of  labour  and  fatigue.  The  ciirronl  in  no 
Hwift — im  the  nnmn  of  Iho  rlvrr  \n  wpH  known  to  Imply — 
that  tho  voyageum  would  Irnck  nearly  all  the  way  to  ihn 
Uoeky  Mountains,  if  the  banks  of  the  rivi-r  would  allow  ;  but 
where  the  river  pauses  throii|{h  inarshe*  and  swamp*  thoy 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pull  against  the  current,  however 
strung  it  may  happen  to  be. 

Hefore  (Intilly  determining  upon  nny  work*  or  niennurrs  for 
overcoming  the  (tr 'ml  Itapid,  in  nrdrr  to  render  the  whole  of 
Hie  SaNkntchf'wnn  navigable  for  steam  vessels  fnmi  l<ake 
Winnipeg,  without  inlerrnption ;  it  wonlil  be  neccnnnry  to 
make  a  more  I'Xtensive  and  elaborate  survey;  but  prol)ably 
sullicicnt  informnlinn  and  data  have  been  aecpiired  during 
this  rrrnnnnififiinv'  from  which  schemes  might  be  devised, 
and  suggestions  offered,  for  surmounting  the  dilRculty.  To 
navigate  the  Snskatehcwnn  at  preKcnt,  a  steamer  would 
evidently  have  either  to  !»•  built  above  the  rapid,  hauled  over 
the  [lortage,  or  "warped"  up  the  rapid  itself.  Seeing  that 
the  (Company's  large  balteaux  are  hauled  up  the  rapid  by 
manual  labour,  it  does  not  neem  impraclicabli;  for  an  empty 
steamboat,  with  engines  nf  great  power,  to  ascend  it,  by  the 
aid  of  hawsers  and  Kuy-ropcs  stretched  from  the  steamer  to 
the  land,  using,  along  with  capstans,  the  motive  power  of  the 
steamer  as  far  as  available.  But  in  any  case,  unless  :\  canal 
were  constructed,  a  trnnshipment  of  cargo  bound  upwards 
Would  have  to  take  place,  whether  there  won'  steamers  plying 
above  and  below  the  rapid,  or  whether  steamers  were  forced 
up  the  r:i|>id  ;  ^o  that  ii  wouhl  bo  necessary  lo  construct  a  good 
road  or  tramway  on  the  present  line  of  portage.  The  features 
of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orand  Rapid  are  very 
favourable  for  a  road,  and  even  for  a  settlement,  ns  the  banks 
of  the  river  ar(?  '''fj'''  ^*''''  '*  considerable  depth  of  good  soil, 
from  the  second  rapid  east  of  Cros«  Lake  to  near  l,aki'  Win- 
nipeg.  There  is  also  abundance  of  timber  for  fuel  and 
building. 

From  the  foot  of  the  Orand  Rapid,  the  Saskatchewan  flows, 
with  a  priMty  strong  (current,  in  a  northerly  direction  till  it 
enters  I,ake  Winnipeg.  Its  mouth  has  a  width  of  ab(ail  28 
chains,  and  is  a  little  over  two  miles  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
rapid.  On  the  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  immediately  east  of 
the  mouih  of  the  Saskatchewan,  there  arc  several  drvp  and 
narrow  bays,  or  estuaries,  marshy  at  their  inner  extremities, 
and  separated  by  narrow  points  or  spits  ol'  irravel,  by  which 
it  seems  not  improbable  the  Saskatchewan  entered  the  lake  at 
some  pcrio<l  nf  its  existence,  and  that  north-easterly  gales  and 
shoves  of  ice  have  driven  up  these  barriers,  and  cnu.sed  the 
river  to  excavate  new  outlets. 

We  visited  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  north  l)ank  I'l 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  procuring  some  sturgeon;  but  were  unsuccessful — the 
lisherv  carried  on  here  by  the  Indians  liaving  failed  this  year. 
This  encampment  of  two  IcMlges  was  the  only  one  we  saw  on 
tlif  Main  Saskatchewan.  !l  had  been  a  larger  eainp,  but  eight 
families  had  just  left  it,  previous  to  our  arrival,  for  their  winter 
.juarlers  at  the  Little  Saskatchewan.  They  are  Swampy  In- 
dians, and  generally  winter  at  Fairford,  from  whence  they 
proceed  in  summer  to  the  Grand  Rapid  ;  where,  by  assisting  in 
dragging  tho  boats  and  portaging,  they  get  a  small  recom- 
pense in  the  shape  of  tea,  tobacco,  or  pemican.  They  occupy 
the  time  between  the  arrivals  of  the  different  brigades  of  boats, 
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in  ralchinij;  ami  drying  fisii,  anil  generally  Iciive  after  the  last 
fleet  has  par<scd  up  in  tlie  untiimn. 

Reaching  Lake  Winnipeg  about  sunset,  we  proceeded 
ulonij  the  coast  ii!l  it  became  too  ilark  to  oniitinue  observa 
tioiifi,  and  camped  lor  the  night  upon  a  narrow  spil  of  >;ravei 
separated  from  the  wooded  shores  by  a  marsh. 

August  23rd.  — Proereding  on  our  journey  this  iiioriiini;  at 
4.80  a  m.,  and  being  favoured  witli  a  light  breeze  for  a  few 
hours  we  reaciietl  the  neek  of  the  great  promontory,  Cape 
Kitr/iiniis/ii,  about  U'on.  From  the  tiiouth  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  this  point  the  coast  tremls  to  the  soulh-cu.st,  and  is 
indented  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  series  of  dtjep  bays  of 
every  shape  and  size.  .\s  it  would  re(|uire  unlimited  lime  and 
resources  to  jvnetrate  into  every  sinuosity  of  llii'  <<iasi,  we 
generally  steered  straight  ;rom  point  to  point,  although  in  doing 
so  some  long  traverses  had  to  be  made. 

The    northern    ?,oa»t   line  of    the    promontory   being   nearly 
straight  with  fine  sand   beaches,  alfording  loleribly  good  fool- 
ing, we  tracke.l  along  the  shore  Inr  the  remainder  of  the  day  ; 
although   this  was  hard  enough  work,  ilie    riicn  were   ^lad  to  i 
avail  themselves  of  it,  as  a  change  or  relief  frimi  |)aiidiing.     By 
working    15  hours  to  day  y,-e  were  i-nabled    lo  camp   at   the  I 
extreme  point  of  the  headland,  wlier<',  the  niglit  being  favoura- 
bie,  the  magnetic  variation  of  1.)^'  K.    was  observed.       The  ' 
Ojibways  call   this   cape   "  Kitcliinashi,"  and    the   Swampys  [ 
"  Mi.ssineo,"  both  names  signifying  "  Big  Point."    By  some  it 
is  called  "  The  Detour." 

August  a-lth. — .\  fine  morning,  the  lake  cpiiie  calm.  .Mier 
doubling  the  cape  we  ovcrt<x)k  eight  >mall  canoe.s  containing 
the  band  of  Indians  who  left  the  Grand  Rapid  on  Sundav,  Jind. 
In  a  short  time  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  b\  hoisting  a 
blanket  we  sailed  at  a  |)retty  u'chxI  rale  for  some  hours.  About 
2  p.m.  tlie  wind  began  to  increasi-  in  Mreniilh  and  inrn.d  sud- 
denly against  u.s,  so  that  we  had  lo  rim  in  behind  a  low  |)oint 
of  sand  and  gravel  for  shelter.  .Mlhon!,'h  the  wind  still  con- 
tinued high  we  started  again  and  made  a  traverse  to  a  sm;dl 
sand  island  on  which  we  were  obliged  to  remain,  being  then 
over  two  miles  iVoin  the  main  land,  and  llie  storm  having 
increased  in  violence.  A  storm  of  wind  soon  raises  a  very 
heavy  sea  on  Lake  \Vinni|)eg  on  account  of  In  little  tiepth  of 
water. 

The  i-sland  on  which  we  were  detained  is  one  ol  the  d'ull-egg 
group,  which,  with  the  point  of  sand  protrudini;  (Vom  ilie  main 
land,  form  a  pretty  good  harbour  on  the  soutli  side  nf  the  neck 
of  the  great  promontory.  The  Indians  were  nearly  ilestilute  of 
provisions,  and  todowed  us  to  the  island,  where  ihev  lorlun- 
ali'ly  got  a  plentiful  supply  ol  eygs  und  young  gulls;  but  hav- 
ing little  animuniiion  they  bronghl  down  only  a  feiv  old  ones, 
although  they  hovered  in  countless  numbers  over  the  island, 
screaming  at  the  wholesale  destruction  ol'  their  young  brood. 

August  25th. — The  storm  raged  all  night,  and  Ihis  morning 
we  found  oiirsclvi^s  surrounded  by  a  loamini;  sen  on  a  jnw 
island  of  sand  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  so  narrow  that 
the  spray  from  the  breakers  dashed  completidy  over  it.  'I'he 
gale  blew  liar<l  from  the  east  till  about  noon,  when  it  bfi^.m  ici 
subside  ;  I  then  d'termin<<l  upoa  stHrling  in  our  course.  Iiut 
seeing  a  thundirslorm  approaching  ili'cided  upon  taking  dinner 
before  making  the  atlempt.  It  was  well  that  we  ilid  so, 
tecause  just  as  we  were  hastily  svvallowinK  our  nii'al  of 
peuiiean.  the  ihunderslorm,  accompanied  by  strong  wind  and 
heavy  rain,  bur>t  upon  us  with  gre.ii  vinh'uee.  Suiue  nf  the 
Indians  were  ende;ivouring  to  reach  the  ne.vt  islaiitl  in  the  lim? 


of  traverse,  but  hml  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  drive  before 
the  gide  to  the  main-land,  three  miles  ofT. 

The  storm  soon  abating  again,  wo  crossed  to  the  next  island 
and  from  thence  to  the  main-shore  ;  and  after  coasting  along  for 
some  nnles  encamped  on  o  sandy  point,  where  we  found  a 
sm.ill  bluH"  of  poplar  and  spruce. 

August  26th. — Last  night  the  Northern  Lights  or  .•\urora 
Borealis  were  unusually  brilliant,  darting  and  playing  about 
with  e.\traordinary  rapidity  in  all  directions,  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the  zenith  and  sometimes  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
voyageurs  said  they  portended  a  coming  storm,  and  their  prog- 
nostications proved  correct.  The  night  was  clear  with  a  bright 
tuoon  till  iibout  midnight,  when  a  cold  north-westerly  wind 
arose,  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  stormy  sea.  The 
gale  soon  veered  round  to  the  north  increasing  lo  a  |>erfect 
hurricane,  and  during  the  day  the  lake  was  white  in  all  direc- 
tions with  breakers  and  foatn  A  heavy  surf  breaking  along 
the  coast  and  tearing  away  large  portions  of  the  bank  on  which 
we  were  camped,  warned  us  lo  move  our  canoe  and  lading 
bik  from  the  shore;  yet,  luHwithstanding  every  precaution, 
some  of  our  paddles  and  poles  were  swept  away  during  the 
ni^lit.  A  l.irse  marsh  being  in  otir  rear  we  could  retire  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  raifing  lake  to  wait  for  the  iibatemcnt  of 
the  storm. 

August  'i7lli. — After  midnight  the  wind  In-gan  to  decrease 
gradually,  and  by  daybreak  it  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  permit 
us  to  continue  our  voyage.  By  breakfasting  at  a  point  where 
ue  witnessed  an  outcrop  of  limestone  I  was  enabled  to  procure 
some  fossils.  This,  the  first  rock  exposure  observed  since 
leaving  the  Saskatchewan,  is  apparently  the  termination  of  a 
ridge  running  at  right  angles  to  the  I'oast  line,  and  boundtui  on 
eilher  side  by  marsh  and  swamp.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  ten 
feel  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  Is  covered  by  a  stratum 
of  boulders  and  drift  two  feet  in  thickness,  supporting  small 
poplar,  tamarack,  spruce,  birch,  and  banksiaii  pine  ;  there  are 
only  .six  feet  of  the  limestone  exhibited,  the  remaining  four 
feet  being  concealed  by  a  talus  of  boulders  and  debris.  The 
high  water-mark  of  the  lake  reaches  lo  the  top  of  the  talus. 

A  contrary  wind  arising  about  noon  detained  us  four  hours 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which  we  ascended  a  short  distance. 
The  entrance,  or  where  the  creek  cuts  through  the  sand  beach 
cnelosint.'  a  marsh,  is  one  chain  wide;  within  the  sand  beach 
the  creek  expands  into  a  deep  pond  30  chains  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  marsh  ;  this  pond  is  fed  by  the  inner  portion 
of  the  creek,  a  broad  and  sluggish  stream  five  feet  deep,  ine.iii- 
dering  through  a  timaraek  swamp.  It  is  reported  by  tin" 
Indians  to  have  its  source  a  lonu  distance  inland.  As  there  is 
but  one  and  a  half  lo  two  fret  of  w.iter  over  the  bar  this  could 
only  be  used  as  a  harbour  for  boats.  Its  position  is  delineated 
on  our  map  about  lialf-«ay  between  the  (lull  islands  and  War 
Path  River. 

We  set  oil  again  after  the  wind  had  iniKlerated  a  little,  but 
wi're  comiiellcd  to  camp  in  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  lee  of  .a 
point  on  the  weather  side  of  which  an  adver.ie  wind  was  blow- 
ing hard,  driving  l)efoie  it  a  heavy  sea.  Being  thus  rejmlsed 
tiy  the  v.ind  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  character  ol  ihe 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  our  bivouac,  .\long  th>'  shore  there 
extends  a  long  slraiKlit  sand-beach  00  feet  wide  and  arelird 
like  ;i  roadway,  on  the  inner  side  of  this  bi'acli  there  is  a 
tamir.iek  and  blaidi  -spruce  swamp,  with  a  bottom  of  black 
muck  and  moss  two  feet  m  thickness,  covered  with  water. 
This  '  muskeg'   is  said  to  continue  for  a  great  di.stancc  l)ack. 
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Dy  levelling  I  founii  the  emrface  of  the  water  in  the  Bwamp  to 
be  only  eight  iiiclies  higher  than  the  lukc ;  nnd  as  the  crown 
of  the  sand  beach  is  only  four  and  a  half  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  is  covered  with  ilriflwood,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lake  washes  into  the  marsh  during  hijrh  water 

Leaving  camp  at  4  30  a  m.,  Augnxt  28th,  vkc  reached  the 
tnouth  of  War  I'ath  River  at  I  p.m.  The  Indians  say  this 
river  rises  in  lakes,  nnd  dmining  a  great  extent  of  swampy 
country,  is  v»?ry  lari;e  in  sprinj;.  There  is  three  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  the  channel  at  the  entrance  is  con- 
Iraeled  in  summer  by  the  sand  to  n  width  of  forty  feef,  with 
an  average  depth  of  four  feet  ;  within  the  entrance  there  is  a 
basin  thirty  chains  broad,  forming  »  boat  harbour  of  '  easy 
access. 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  to-day  for  testing  the 
accuracy  of  tlie  results  obtained  from  observations  made  with 
the  log  line,  upon  the  correctness  of  which  the  detail  or  "  filling 
in"  between  established  points,  by  track  or  dead-reckoning  sur- 
vey, in  a  great  measure  depends.  By  chaining  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  along  the  straight  sand  beach,  near  the  mouth  of 
War  Path  Kiver,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  rale  of  the  canos 
very  accurately  ;  llie  mean  of  a  series  of  observations  register- 
ed by  the  log  while  making  the  test,  corresjionding  with  the 
rate  computed  from  the  measured  distance.  The  average 
^eIocity  of  our  canoe  in  passing  through  still  water  in  calm 
weather  was  ascertained,  by  timing  it  carefully  over  the  stan- 
dard, to  be  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

After  tracking  all  afternoon  along  straight  sand  beaches, 
which  separate  marshes  from  the  lake,  wo  camped  nearly  op- 
[Kisite  Caribou  Island  on  a  coast  similar  to  that  which  we  left 
in  the  morning.  The  Indians  came  up  with  us,  and  erected 
their  lodges  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Angnst  29th. — Embarking  this  morning  at  daylight,  we 
reached  Limestone  Point  about  II  o'clock,  after  making  a  tra- 
verse of  three  miles  against  a  strong  head  wind.  On  this  point 
there  is  a  very  fine  expo.su»e  of  light  coloured  limr.stone,  con- 
taining numerous  fossils,  some  of  which  I  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing. The  outcrop  on  thu  po'nt  is  14  feet  in  thickness  above 
the  lake,  in  massive  horizontal  layers,  uverlaiil  by  2J  ftiet  of 
drift  and  fragments  of  limestone  that  have  evidently  been  bro- 
ken np  by  ice.  This  headland  is  the  abrupt  termination  of  a 
narrow  ridge  of  limestone  clothed  with  aspen,  spruce  and  birch  ; 
it  is  aljout  two  miles  long,  running  nearly  north  nnd  south.  On 
the  west  side  of  it,  is  I'ortagn  Bay,  so  called  by  the  Indians, 
as  they  sometimes  make  a  portage  from  the  foot  of  if,  across 
the  neck  of  the  point. 

After  n'maininghere  about  two  hours,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  On  rounding  the  point  we  found  the  wind  on  the 
east  side  of  it  blowing  directly  in-  our  teeth,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  exertions  for  two  hours  to  force  the  camx-  against  a 
high  gale  nnd  stormy  sea,  until  we  got  into  the  lee  of  a  small 
island,  it  being  impossible  to  land  on  the  main  shore.  Ttie 
canoe  leaked  nnd  shipped  so  mneh  water  durinsr  (his  traverse, 
that  in  order  to  lighten  her  we  were  compelled  lo  throw  over- 
l)o:ird  some  of  the  heavier  of  our  geological  specimens.  It  was 
with  great  regret  I  saw  one  of  them,  a  very  large  and  fine  dt- 
tlioceralUe,  consigned  to  the  deep. 

On  the  island  we  found  pnrt  of  the  Indian  band,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  hurrying  on  to  the  Little  Saskatchewan  to 
pet  fish,  as  they  bad  nothing  to  eat.  We  saw  them  in  the  dis- 
tance, battling  against  the  wind  und  sea,  their  little  canoes  like 
spi'cks,  tosMng  nninng  the  swells  nnd  breakers.     The  Indians 


remaining  on  the  island  were  (ihiefly  old  innn  Nlitl  ytHllig 
children,  the  more  feeble  of  the  party  ;  and  Iwlnjjf  r«Vt<H(tiisly 
hungry,  they  were  all  in  the  marshes  busily  iillKHgKil  id  |Hllllng 
up  and  eating  the  roots  of  bulrushf*.  Tliu  nUmu  Uwit^nnet} 
towards  evening,  and  we  were  obliged  to  auiii|)  nn  lllH  Islniid 
ourselves. 

August  30th. — Although  the  unfavrmroblB  winti  liHtl  dittiiit' 
islied  but  liitle  this  morning,  we  plied  our  piiiiillfM  *ti*  W**!!,  nitd 
made  such  good  headway  against  it,  that  wu  ui)li<r*i(l  llm  tiioiilh 
of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or  Paiiphln  IlivirillMmt  II  M,  ttl. 
We  tracked  up  the  river  to  the  Indian  ui|Dttin|)l(l«(H,  ftlitilll  (imt 
miles  from  its  nioulh,  fur  the  purpose  of  ynHittfUm  ll«li  |  Hnd 
found  the  Indians  at  the  rapids  Bcoopjiig  litrgH  ntlltlti(<rM  of 
excellent  while  fish  from  the  eddies. 

As  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg  south  of  llm  \M\\f  Mrt*" 
kaichcwan  was  examined,  and  will  be  doMiribMd  unti  rf<|Htrt«<(l 
upon  by  yourself,  it  will  be  unnecoMiary  for  iiiu  lodo  mif«  ihnn 
give  a  brief  outline  of  my  progress  and  opttr»li»»n«  ItMlirVfyifig 
the  coast  line  from  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  |l«iil  |ljv«<r  wllftn 
I  closed  the  survey.  But  before  resuming  lliii  nttrwiiVM  of  my 
proc«!edings  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  lo  glvn  n  kIkiM  re- 
capitulation of  the  character  and  general  liipoi;r*i|iliy  of  tlitt 
west  coast  of  the  lake  between  the  Main  HttNtiHldllMWHtt,  nnd 
the  Little  Saskatchewan. 

Tlie  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Main  U)lli»t  miilltti  it(  ^\^^> 
Little  Saskatchewan  by  our  track  along  tliP  em*t,  »it  Ity  Oio 
course  tb  t  canoes  or  row  boats  would  be  likfly  in  liMCNIin,  Ih 
about  140  miles  :  but  the  distance  by  the  (inait  liil«i  (^liibrnolng 
every  sinuosity  of  the  shore  is  much  greater, 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  line  of  mml  \n  the 
great  headland.  Cape  Kitchinashi.  Thb  iiniitHnM«<  proiitoiilory 
begins  to  stretch  out  into  the  lake  in  a  direclion  a  CmW  (itiffteoi 
north  of  east,  about  15  miles  south  of  iIih  8a>ikil(Mh'Wrtii,  IIa 
extreme  point  is  about  2 1  miles  in  an  air  lill"  fritltl  llix  ^><il(<rHl 
line  of  the  coast,  and  its  width  varies  from  ihruBbMiii  iiii|t<fi  tiiid 
upwards ;  its  neck  is  indented  by  several  d'pp  Irnyn,  mtltw  «rf 
which  could  be  used  as  harbours  or  rimdiitoHd^,  '|'li><  fortiiii- 
lion  of  the  cape  is  peculiar;  it  is  very  low  iMnl  lltll  im  iho 
north  side,  while  on  its  southern  boiin  lury  lh«  wiiKl  Im  «<(iin- 
paratively  high  and  abrupt.  Its  northern  «ii|i<  cotixUlM  of  a 
series  of  marshes  separated  from  the  lake  liy  n  itarrttw  wilid- 
bcach ;  these  marshes  gradually  blending  liilo  n  ItiiitttriD'k  ttiid 
spruce  swamp.  Along  the  south  side  of  lh«  (!t(|iH  IJM'rti  Is  (I 
continuous  escarpment  of  light  coloured  cloy,  "iff  W  ItH'i  lil«ll, 
yet  even  on  the  top  of  these  high  bank*  llm  uliurund'f  of  llm 
land  is  of  the  poorest  description,  lK>ing  iiolhillg  bill  it  "mus- 
keg ''  or  mossy  swamp  containing  a  thin  gntv.  ill  of  vi<ry  Miriibby 
tamarack  an<l  spruce,  covered  with  dronpinif  iiiiimn. 

The  extremity  or  apex  of  the  promontory  is  a  vnry  low  nnd 
broad  sand  beach  covered  with  water  worn  hoiildi*r«  i  tlin  hike 
is  also  dotted  with  boulders  a  long  way  oiil  frtiiii  IIim  sliiirti 
there  being  a  sand-bar  or  continuation  of  tin*  puiiil  lilld(<r  wnlefi 
on  which  they  rest.  From  the  size  and  pimitioii  til  llie  I'lipp, 
nnd  the  dangerous  shoals  extending  out  from  il,  )(  tiMneniiK  or 
light-houses  are  ever  required  on  tlio  lakti  for  llii<  »iif(i|y  and 
convenience  of  shipping,  no  more  siiitabln  placM  I'oilld  be  se- 
lected for  the  erection  of  one  than  here. 

The  coast  north  west  of  the  capi!  as  already  ol^.li'il,  In  very 
low,  and  much  broken  by  deep  and  narrow  buys, 

From  Cape  Kitchinashi  to  the  Liitlti  HiiBldilidiMWiill  llif<  const 
trends  generally  to  the  south-east.  Jhitwcun  iIm'km  |miImIs  llirin- 
stonc  is  exposed  in  six  places.     The  expotfiirtiNUri*  llld  jiiuelpl- 
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tous  pxtrcmitii's  of  riilsjes,  formintf  poinis  nt  intervals  alnng  Ihe 
Cl);l^'l.  'I'lie  slr;il  itiuiilimi  in  uv<.'ry  in.^laiiL'e  is  iioriz 'iilal,  but 
the  cscarpiiiiiits  vary  in  iiciijlil  al)iiv<'  llio  lako  ;  lIu'V  in- 
cri'asf  ill  aliitiuic  I'roiii  -t  lo  14  iVcl  inwarils  the  soulli.  'I'lipse 
ridges  arc  giMiurally  womled  with  uspon  aiul  other  ilcciiluous 
trees:  and  tiie  swamps  inierveiiiag  are  liml'ered  \v!ili  tamarack 
nnd  spruce  ;  some  of  the  spruce  nearllio  const  aro  pnlty  iari,'e. 
lietween  the  ridges  low  santl  beaches  extend  alona;  the  coast. 
These  i)ea(  lies  .separate  ponds  and  op.n  marshes  nverai,'iiif< 
from  a  ipiarter  to  one  mile  wide,  from  tlie  lake  ;  in  the  rear  of 
tile  marshes  is  the  great  tamarack  and  spruce  swamp,  or  "  mus- 
keg." 

The  tribut;iry  streams  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  coast  are  not  nii- 
meroiis  and  tiiey  arc  gen.'raily  of  no  great  size.  Tlie  chief  an; 
tile  (;ull  Hsrg  Rivers  or  the  Two  Uivers,  the  War  I'ath  River, 
Jutiipiiiir  River  and  one  or  two  others  willioiit  nrtiiie  ;  ihev  arc 
not  in  lliemselves  large,  hnl  tlieir  estuaries  iniglil  be  available 
as  harbours  for  l>oats. 

The  <'liaractcr  of  the  coniitry  exhibited  on  tlio  coast  extends 
almost  an  unlimited  distance  back  ;  indeed  the  Indian.*  report 
the  whole  of  the  country  Ix'tAveen  Lake  Winnipeg  nnd  1/ikc 
Winnipego-sis  as  one  vast  "  inuskeir ;"  the  great  moose  hunting 
grounds  of  the  S-,vani|)ys, 

Allhouiia  the  coiinfry  here  described  is  quite  unfit  for  ngri- 
cultural  purposes,  it  is  not  altogether  valueless;  there  arc  large 
areas  t.f  good  timber  along  the  coast,  available  for  fuel,  and  the 
limestone  cropping  out  at  the  variuus  points  is  well  adapted  for 
building. 

Heing  without  a  guide  I  got  one  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan 
Indians  to  draw  me  a  map  of  the  lake  between  UiishkcKa 
Islands  and  Grus.sy  Narrow-;,  shewing  the  traverses  and  route 
to  be  taken  between  the  i.slands  in  order  to  cross  the  ^reat 
arms  of  the  lake,  Fisher  Bay  and  Washow  Bay.  This  Indian 
chart  was  of  great  service  to  us:  the  best  and  mo.^-t  recent 
maps  of  the  lake  to  which  I  had  access  being  so  incorrect  : 
on  tlicm  the  general  contnur  of  the  const  iioiih  of  ihe  Little 
Saskatchewan  is  tolerably  well  delineated,  bin  to  the  coast 
north  and  .south  of  the  Dog's  Head  .Straits  they  bear  vrry  little 
rcseiriblance  ;  the  largo  islands  are  omitted  allog.ilur,  and 
ll,e  Great  black  Island  is  rep'vsenied  as  forming  ih:  exuemilv 
of  ,1  jiroinoiitory  on  the  mainland  between  two  bays. 

From  the  beginning  our  e.inoe  was  very  weak,  the  bark 
being  of  the  poorest  description  and  liadly  put  togtiher ;  and 
having  now  become  (iuile  frail  I  tried  to  barter  wiih  one  of  the 
Indiims  for  a  new  and  stnnscr  one  ;  but,  taking  advaiil.-iije  of 
our  situ;, lion,  he  placed  upon  it  a  much  greater  value  than  I 
felt  inclined  to  give.  Looking  upon  our  canoe  as  worthless, 
ho  wanted  in  addition  to  it  £i  .stg.  and  one  of  my  blankets. 
Considering  this  an  i;neonscioiiabli;  price,  we  ileteriiiined  upon 
venturing  to  perform  the  ivmaindrr  of  the  journey  with  the 
batiered  canoe  \vc  had. 

Having  made  .s^'clions  of  the  liver,  and  examined  llieeoiinlry 
Inniliiing  llie  Lillle  .Siiskulchcwau,  ,ve  Nil  it  on  Ihe  3I.<1  (,l 
August;  but  were  iletaiiK'.l  the  grcilL-  part  ol  the  ihiy  on  a 
point  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  iinlavor- 
uble  wind  and  in  conseciuenee  of  the  sickness  of  i.<mis,  our 
sleeisinaii;  who,  b.lng  a  pretty  old  man  was  disii bled  from 
over  exertion  in  ih'J  storm  on  Sunday. 

On  111.'  1st  ol'  .Scpteiidjcr,  while  sailing  wlili  a  side  wind 
across  Ihe  mouth  of  a  ileep  b.iy,  in  which  llicre  was  rather  a 
heavy  n-.i  rolling,  a  large  swidl  l)ioki'  over  us  throwing  in  a 
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even  my  watch  in  my  waislcont  pocket,  stopping  it  at  onco  ; 
nnd  It  was  some  time  after  cfl'ecling  a  landing  and  drying  it 
out  befor,!  I  could  get  it  to  go  again,  (laving  to  contend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  opposing  winds,  wo  were  quite 
worn  nut  when  we  camped  aliont  sunset. 

From  the  evening  of  the  l.st  Septcmbi-r  until  the  morning  of 
the  .'illi  we  were  winilbound  on  a  low  marshy  point  on  the  north 
east  side  of  the  great  bay  into  which  the  Little  Saskatchewan 
empties.  The  spot  on  which  we  wore  imprisoned  i.s  very 
much  circumscribed  ;  lieiiiga  narrow  sand-beacli,  aboutneliaiii 
in  length,  and  bounded  on  three  sides  by  an  extensive  marsh. 
During  the  three  days  that  llie  storm  lasted,  the  wind  blew  .1 
hiirrieaiie  from  the  N.  N.  VV.,  raising  a  tremendous  sea  on  the 
lake;  and  the  surf  beating  along  the  shore,  washed  away 
several  yards  of  the  fandbeaeh  on  which  we  were  encamped. 
The  weaihcr  was  clear  the  first  day,  and  I  occupied  my.scdf  in 
ih'lcrmining  the  correct  time  and  the  v.irliilion  of  the  oomp.Ts.s, 
On  the  second  and  third  tiays  it  mined  almost  incessantly,  nnd  It 
was  then  for  the  first  lime  on  our  voy.igc  that  wc  really  felt  the 
privations  of  hunger;  we  had  no  Hour  from  the  time  we  li-ft 
the  main  .Saskatchewan,  and  our  whole  stock  of  prtivisions  was 
now  reduced  to  a  few  pounds  of  rather  mouldy  pcmiean,  which 
1  determined  lo  eke  out  as  long  as  possible,  as  we  were  still  a 
great  dislance  from  Red  River,  (upwards  of  170  miles  by  the 
can(x.'  route  :)  and  with  that  ol)ject  in  view  we  made  it  a  rule 
to  cat  only  one  meal  a  day  while  we  were  windliound,  unless 
wc  were  fortunate  enough  tj  procure  some  additional  food,  in 
the  shape  of  wild  fowl  or  oilier  animals.  We  succeeded  in 
gettinir  a  gray  gull  on  the  second  day,  on  which  we  made  an 
excellent  repast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  just  bcfoi-e  wc  started,  an  Indian 
an<l  family  from  the  Dog's  Head  came  lo  us;  they  had  been 
windbound  seven  days  on  an  island  not  far  from  where  we 
were  ;  they  said  they  rever  saw  such  a  continuous  succession 
of  wiu'ls  and  storms  on  the  lake  helorc  ;  and  informed  us  that 
a  freeman's  boat  wiiicli  passed  during  the  night  had  iieen  thirty 
(la>s  belWLen  Red  River  and  the  Saskatcliewaii,  u  distuneo 
that  has  been  acconiplislied  by  n  boat,  willi  a  favorable  wind 
,n  tinee  days.  Alier  barlering  with  this  Indian  for  a  small 
i)ii,kuk  of  fish  pcmic'an,  (drird  fish  pounded  and  mixed  with 
sluriieon  oil,)  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  glad  lo  gel  away 
from  the  dreary  spot.  Ahhough  there  was  still  a  heavy  retarding 
ground-swell  on  the  lake,  we  jtaddled  many  miles  befor(! 
hairuig.  Oil  stopping  lo  cook  breakfast  we  were  greatly  disap- 
I oiiited  to  find  lliat  the  lish  pemieaii  which  i  was  so  ihankfut 
to  1,'el,  was  nearly  all  rotten,  'here  being  only  a  small  jiortion  on 
the  lop  that  could  be  eaten,  the  remainder  had  lo  be  thrown 
away. 

A  conirary  wind  freshened  up  ngair.  about  noon,  but  wc 
coniinuvd  struggling  against  it,  until  in  attempting  to  round  a 
point  we  were  completely  driven  back,  and  narrowly  escaped 
loiinderinti  among  the  Iiiil'o  swells  and  breakers  that  dashed 
lii«li  o\er  the  boiililers  extending  out  from  Ihe  'leaeli ;  we  savcil 
the  canoe  by  jumping  into  the  surf  and  throwing  the  lailing 
rapidly  .ashore.  As  .soon  as  we  got  cverylhing  out  of  tin;  rraeli 
of  the  waves  that  were  <lasliing  their  spruy  over  the  drijipiiig 
shinirle  beach  into  i';e  swamp  l)ehind,  I  sent  Wigwam  oil  into 
till!  marslus  lo  try  lo  procure  us  some  Ibod.  Not  making  his 
appearance  at  iiigli!  fall  I  despa'ched  Louis  in  siiarch  of  him  ; 
thry  Uith  returned  very  late,  having  wiindcred  many  miles 
idong  Ihe  coast,  but   brought  nothing  with  them.    Louis  nllri- 
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Sumlay.  While  llicy  wore  gone  I  gnthcicd  somv.  grctn  cran- 
berries  in  liie  marsh,  and  wiiti  ihein  and  ii  Utile  peiDioan 
I  made  a  kind  of  soup  of  which  we  partook  and  lay  down  to 
r<'sl. 

Embarking  at  daylight  on  the  6ih  we  reached  the  Cat  Head 
at  8  p.  ni.,  after  a  hard  paddh;  against  an  adverse  wind  and 
rough  sea.  On  the  boat  voynge  upon  which  I  subsequently 
accompanied  you,  we  passed  this  bold  headland  in  the  night. 
I  may  therefore  give  a  description  of  its  leading  features,  It  con- 
sists of  a  perpendicular  escarpment  of  bull-coloured  linieslone 
in  massive  horizontal  layers,  the  top  strata  overhanging  the  base; 
the  summit  of  the  rock  is  30-35  feet  al)ove  the  lake,  and  is 
covered  with  drift  and  boulders  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  on 
which  grow  scrubby  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  water 
is  quite  deep  up  to  the  fool  of  the  clifl',  and  as  no  landing  can 
therefore  be  effected  I  was  unable  to  make  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  rock.  There  is  a  scries  of  low,  arched  caverns  in 
the  base  of  the  clifT  in  which  the  waves  and  swells  washinir  to 
and  fro  make  a  sitignlar  hollow  noise,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Indinns  think  it  is  iho  abode  of  a  manitou. 

Some  of  the  Swampys  say  Cat  Head  is  so  named  because 
an  Indi.tn  hunter  was  killed  there  by  falling  over  the  precipice 
while  chasing  a  wild-cat  or  lynx.  The  profile  of  the  upper, 
or  over-hanj;ing  portion  of  the  clifl",  b'  ars  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  "  cat-head"  of  a  ship. 

The  wind  becoming  more  foul  we  were  compelled  to  camp 
on  a  point  about  a  mile  and  half  south-east  of  the  Cat  Head, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  north-western  side  of  Kinwow  (Long) 
Bay. 

During  the  next  day  (7th  September)  the  wind  blew  hard 
from  the  east  and  the  waves  on  the  lake  rolled  mountains  high, 
so  that  we  could  not  venture  out,  having  a  long  traverse  before 
us.  The  narrow  point  or  peninsula  upcni  which  we  were 
detained,  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  consisting  of  a  straight 
barrier  or  ridge  of  boulders  about  three-quarter  miles  long, 
ruiininir  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  and  connecting  it  with  a 
sihmH  area  or  island  of  limestdne  a  few  feet  high  ;  this  harrier 
res(.'mbles  very  much  a  railway  embankment,  or  a  rip  rap 
breakwater;  although  it  is  20-25  feet  high,  the  waves  wash 
over  it  during  the  great  storms  on  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  dawned,  but  there  still  seemed  to  be 
little  chance  of  our  getting  oil",  ami  our  prospects  now  began 
to  look  clicerUiK-s  enough;  we  had  but  a  handful  of  pemican 
and  one  charge  of  Hinmunilion  lell  ;  while  deliberating  whether 
to  eat  the  last  remnant  of  our  food,  a  bald  headed  eagle  came 
wheeling  in  great  circles  over  us  ;  he  poised  himself  for  an 
iuslaiit  as  if  about  to  descend  upon  his  prey,  when  he  was 
fjrtunatrly  brought  down  with  our  last  charge  of  shot.  He 
proved  to  be.  a  lar.;e  bird  with  ma;:;nificenl  pluma^o  ;  a  Cree 
or  Hluekfool  Would  have  given  a  good  horse  lor  his  wings 
or  tail.  15y  eating  nearly  every  portion  of  ihi^  animal,  except 
his  leathers,  wc  managi-d  to  make  him  .serve  for  two  or  three 
meuls. 

The  wind  moderated  sulliciently  at  last  to  permit  us  to 
resume  our  journey,  but  we  had  a  fatiguing  paddle  lor  two  hours 
in  crossing  Kinwow  Hay.  The  extremity  of  this  long  arm 
of  the  lake  was  below  our  horizon,  and  the  wind  eaiiii!  sweep- 
ing out  of  it  in  K'vai  squalls.  The  wind  veered  round  to  the 
cant  and  slopped  us  again  iibunt  noon  al  the  Wicked  Point, 
wlieic  We  spent  the  allernoon  in  drying  our  clothes  ami  blan- 
kets, and  gathering  eand  cherries,  on  which  we  supped. 


10th  Sep'cmber. — Tin?  wind  fell  and  allowed  us  to  rorieh 
Pike  Head  ye.-terday  morning.  We  at  once  aseended  the  I'jko 
or  Jack  Fish  River  to  the  "basket"  or  weir  erected  across  it  by 
the  Indians,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth  ;  fur  the  pur|  oho 
of  procuring  fish.  The  basket  was  much  broken,  and  when  wo 
arrived  wascovcrsd  with  turkey  buzzards  waiting  to  ponneu 
on  any  fish  thai  might  get  entangled  in  its  meshes.  liy  n.-pair- 
ing  the  basket  and  watching  it  all  night  we  caught  an  abund- 
ance of  fish  of  four  species,  viz.:  gold-eyes,  wall-eyed  |iike, 
suckers  and  pike.  It  rained  without  intermission  durin;;  llin 
day  and  as  the  wind  continued  unfavorable  we  remained  at 
the  basket  gutting  fish  lo  take  with  us 

We  generally  boiled  our  fish,  making  use  of  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  cooked  as  a  subslitulc  for  tea  ;  and  hiving 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  small  badger  by  pouring  wa^ei'  into 
his  burrow  we  got  sufficient  fat  or  oil  to  enable  us  to  have 
fried  fish  occasionally. 

The  average  width  of  the  Pike  River  is  about  a  chain,  and 
i's  depth  about  five  feet,  with  a  moderate  current;  its  bnnkn 
half  a  mile  from  its  mouth  arc  of  light  coloured  clay  5-10  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  mould  supporting  a  thick 
growth  of  aspen,  spruce,  t.Tmaraek,  birtdi  and  l/alsaiii.  Near 
the  basket  there  is  an  old  log  house,  formerly  a  missionary 
station,  but  now  abandoned.  When  the  Indians  come  to  (Isli 
here  they  cut  up  the  flooring  and  timber  of  this  lious^;  for  fuel 
instead  of  availing  themselves  of  its  shelter. 

lllh  September. — Having  stowed  away  as  many  fish  as  wo 
could  find  room  for  in  the  canoe,  we  left  the  Jack  Fish  River 
in  the  morning,  and  being  favored  with  a  fair  wind  sailed 
without  stopping  till  dark,  when  we  camped  on  a  small  island 
in  the  entrance  to  Fisher  Bay.  On  Sunday,  the  12lli,  wo  had 
lo  encounter  a  brisk  contrary  wind  from  the  south  ;  but,  by 
working  sixteen  hours  against  it  and  making  some  widu 
traverses  between  the  islands  we  si'ccecded  in  reaching  the 
point  opposite  Dog's  Head,  at  the  beginning  of  the  iiiirrows, 
before  night  set  in, 

\o  opportunity  bi^in^  afl'onled  you  for  exploring  the  <  ast 
coast  of  the  lake  while  passing  througii  the  straits  or  narrows 
about  leu  days  after  this,  I  may  give  sonic  of  ilseharacteri -ties 
at  those  poin's  where  we  landed  lo  examine  it.  The  east  euasl 
from  the  Dog's  Head  to  where  we  left  it  to  cross  to  (irinilslono 
Point,  consists  of  a  succession  of  knolls  or  low  domes  of 
granile  and  gneiss  rising  generally  8-10  feet  abo\e  the  wiiler, 
and  clothed  on  their  Hanks  with  a  scrubby  growth  ol'  limber, 
chielly  Hanksian  pine,  s|)rucc  and  a  few  aspen  ;  llaae  are, 
generally,  ponds  and  swamps  bolweon  the  granite  knolls,  aiKl 
the  coast  line  is  much  broken  by  dei^p  inlets  and  small  v.'i  II 
sheltered  bays,  forming  excellent  harbours  niid  coves  lor  boats, 
'file  east  coast,  nnrih  and  south  of  the  straits  is  described  iis 
being  similar  to  this;  abounding  in  harbours,  and  lor  this 
reason  it  is  the  route  by  which  boats  invariably  go  lo  NO.k 
Factory,  and  generally  lo  lliC  Saskatchewan.  Oppdsitt!  tlm 
mouth  of  Ureal  Washow  (Deep)  LJay  there  is  an  inlei  ur  pas- 
sage called  Loon's  Straits,  formerly  a  canoe  route  ol  iIk!  old 
Norih  West  Company. 

Hy  slartinu  at  daylight  and  sailing  along  the  east  coasi  of 
the  lake  on  llie  13lli,  we  got  in  sight  of  llie  tiriiid-lone  Point 
about  two  p.m.,  when  we  set  out  on  a  longer  and  more  (langiioiis 
traverse  than  any  we  had  yet  accoiuplished.  We  lia  I  lo  c  ross 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  lake  to  the  (.irindsloii.i  Point  on  llio 
west  coast,  a  distance  of  abt)ut  t\\elvi^  miles.  I'roiii  the  sliipo 
of  the   hiKe  with   its   nmny  deep   and    broad   bays   this   irrrat 
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travortc  if  unavoidable.  When  we  started  from  the  rnst  siilo 
of  llio  liike,  Ihc  high  escarpment  of  rock  forming  the  point 
Mcemed  (juite  low  and  blue  in  the  distance.  By  spreading  a 
blanket  we  were  aitsisled  for  a  while  by  a  side  wind  ;  but  the 
wind  noon  changed  and  freshened  up,  so  that  we  hud  to  lower 
•ail  and  ply  our  paddles  with  all  our  strength  until  reaching 
the  point  nearly  four  hours  from  the  time  we  left  the  east 
•horo.  Taking  advimtage  of  a  little  moonlight,  which  enabled 
Ui  to  const  iilong  a  straight  shore  nfler  dark  we  did  nut  stop 
to  rnmp  (ill  arriving  at  the  Little  tirindstonc  Point. 

My  tnaking  an  early  start  on  the  14th,  und  creeping  along  in 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  we  were  enabled  to  dine  at  Grassy  Nar- 
row*. Although  our  fish  had  not  improved  any  since  leaving 
I'ike  lliver  we  had  always  keen  appetites  and  were  now  by  no 
mean*  I'axtiduoug.  Sailing  from  Grassy  Narrows  across  a  buy 
into  which  While  Mud  River  empties,  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy 
Unr  a  little  after  dark  and  camped. 

15th  Septeml)er. — The  wind  and  weather  being  favourable 
to-diiy,  by  working  15}  hours  wo  reached  the  marsh  near  the 
mouth  of  Knd  River  about  dark.  We  found  an  Indian  en- 
camped on  the  sautl-beach  hunting  the  ducks  which  are  in 
countlcRS  numbers  in  these  marshes  at  this  season,  tie  had 
killed  100  "stock"  ducks  during  the  day.  nnd  generously  gave 
ntn  liberal  supply;  had  it  not  been  fur  iliis  ho!<pitablo  Indian 
we  should  have  been  badly  ofT,  us  we  ate  our  last  fish  at  thu 
Sandy  Uar  in  the  morning. 

16ih  September. — Reaching  the  Slone  Fort  about  dark,  and 
procuring  a  horse  there,  I  was  enabled  to  join  you  in  the  Red 
River  Sottlemcnt  at  11  p.m.,  after  a  canoe  voyage  of  foriy-eiglu 


duyn  ill  itll  I  itliiP  nf  wliltdi  were  occupied  in  descending  from 
tilt)  Klltow  (if  iImi  Noiilh  llrnnrh  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Fort 
a  lu  L'(irii«<,  fiHirti't'ii  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatehe- 
wuii,  iiimI  Iwdiily  llvi'  i\nyn  in  traversing  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Thi*  wliiilt'  di{<liiiiiui  Iriivellt'd  and  explored  in  canoe  is  over 
!MU  niiltJfi  I  (iUO  of  which  being  down  tlie  Sasknlchcwan  and  340 
miU-M  ii|i«'f)  Ink)'  iinti((niloi!.  In  performing  this  latter  part  of 
ilie  jimriit^y  with  n  lllllo  frail  canoe,  heavily  laden,  we  were 
eiMnpli'M'ly  WllldlMiiiiid  for  twelve  dny«;  and  had  to  contend 
m-arty  nil  IIim  llii.e  wn  were  moving  with  boisterous  head 
wiii'U,  fiiiil  wr'iitlirr,  mid  a  hand  to  mouth  sustenance,  fie- 
((iienlly  williiiiil  fiKtii,  This  will,  in  some  measure,  account 
for  ihi!  «low  riilM  of  progress  we  unwillingly  made  through 
LrtkB  Winnipt'tj.  I  woulil  much  regret  were  it  to  be  supposed 
ihiit  llitt  litrdy  ytitaivn  of  this  expedition  was  at  all  owing  to 
the  iiu'lliuu'ticy  itf  llie  Iwi  men — Wigwam  Cullin  and  James 
Umi»  -yiiti  w«*rt<  ph'iiwd  to  appoint  to  accompany  me  ;  and 
inu«l  li»l*«<  lliii"  tippiirliiiiily  id  lieuring  testimony  to  their  unwea- 
ried lubiiiir,  P'ilii<iil  cndurnnee  and  unflinching  devotion  under 
u  scrii'x  lit  liyiiii{  I'lfoumstances,  Their  conduct  while  they 
weru  my  iiiiliipiitliiiiis,  for  nearly  two  inonlhs,  was  beyond  all 
pruiutt,  itiol  lliMy  misinini'd  privations,  hardships,  and  risks  of 
no  ordinary  •lt<<)i'rlplliiii  without  a  murmur. 

I  Mill,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FLEMING. 
To  H,  V,  lliiid,  KiH|,, 

In  oliitrifM  of  (hi*  A<;siniiibi)inc  and  Saskatchewan 
Kiipiiiriiig  Expedition. 
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CHAPTER  VriT. 

RED    RIVER   SETTLEMENT  TO  THE   MOUTH   OF  THE    LIT II, K   NASKATCHKWAN,   IN   A   FREIGHTER'S 

BOAT. 
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Mouth  of  Red  River— Aurora — Weathir  Signs— Channel  at 
M'luth  of  Red  River — Storm — Character  of  the  South  Oiatl 
if  Lakt-  Winnipeif—Sew  Land — Wist  Coast— Con/'rim  — 
The  WiUnw  Islands— Clay  Cliffs — (iood  Land — Drunken 
Rivir — Aurora — Rock  Exposure — Deer  Island — Sictinn  tm 
— EquivalerU  of  the  Chazy  formation — Fishing  (Irnuwl— 
Miskena —  Urindstone  Point — /£.  ;.  Mr.  Brookinif — flocks  if 
(Jiindftime  Point — The  lAitle  Grindstone  Poiid — /i'a#/ 
Coast  of  Luke  Winnipeg — Punk  Island — fellow  Ochre — 
Coast  mar  Dog^s  Head — Limestotie  Cave  Point — Fissured 
Rocks— Jack  Fish  River — Fisher  Bay— The  CiU  I  lend— 
Ijitlti:  Saskntiheii'an  Hay — Fast  Coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg — 
Dimensions  of  Lake   Winnipeg, 

A  fortnight  was  occupied  at  the  Settlement  in  writing  reiKirln 
and  making  prcpiiratious  for  n  voyage  Ihr.iugh  Lake  Winni|M-g, 
the  Little  Saskatchewan  River,  and  Lake  Manitubiih  to  ilu? 
Hiilt  Region,  on  the  shores  of  Winnipego-sis  Luke.  Mr.  Dii'li- 
insun  prepared  for  an  exploration  of  the  country  between  the 


F,akn  (if  llir  V/iiwU  iind  Red  River,  and  between  the  Assini- 
Ixiiiie  and  lli(<  -IIHIi  piiridli-l.  Both  parlies  were  ready  by  the 
jHih,  i)iid,  itl  uium,  iUir\rii  on  their  respective  routes. 

Mr,  l''li*llllltL<  und  I,  inking  ndvuntage  of  a  fiir  wind,  reached 
It  poilll  liliiilll  N'Vi'ii  miles  b('l(MV  the  Indian  Settlement,  where 
wei:iiiM|ii<i|,  On  llie  followini;  morning,  the  lem|;erature  of  the 
iiir  III  niiiiH»f  win  ti;)",  of  the  river  59^.  We  reached  the 
moiilli  iif  MVcr  III  III  II. III.,  and  liuslened  to  avail  ourselves  of 
a  lEoiiili  fiiDl  Wind  jii<;t  iN'girniing  lo  rise.  Last  night  the  au- 
rora WHO  ''ii'ry  lii'niilifiil,  and  extended  far  beyond  the  zenith, 
lending  lllii  vipynKelif.a  lo  prrdict  a  windy  day.  The  notion  prc- 
vujln  Willi  llii'iii  Ihiil  when  the  aurora  is  low  iho  following  day 
will  111-  oiliti;  when  hiuh,  stormy.  The  temperature  of  tho 
mouth  <il  (lie  river  was  M)".  und  of  the  open  lake,  1 J  mile  from 
uli'iri',  ftHj",  Ruin  •■ommeiiced  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  in 
ihti  lalw,  llie  wind  suddenly  chopped  round  to  the  North 
drinii({  It  (|<'n«i'  log  before  it,  im<l  in  u  few  minutes  envelo|)ed 
iiu  ill  It  iiiiaiy  nhiiwcr.  The  steerman  instartly  turned  alxnit 
und  llimlx  liil  IliB  tiioulh  of  the  river,  there  being  no  harbour 
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nearer  than  the  Willow  hlands,  at  lea!>t  fifteen  miles  distant. 
The  breeze  rapidly  increased  to  a  gale  as  wc  regained  calm 
water  inside  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 

The  wind  subsided  about  2  p.m.,  and  a  shot  heard  in  a  di- 
rection due  south  induced  some  of  the  voyagcurs  to  exclaim 
that  the  wind  would  soon  come  from  that  direction,  according 
to  an  impression  common  among  these  excellent  observers  and 
interpreters  of  "signs"  that  a  shot  heard  against  the  wind 
is  a  good  omen.  But  our  steersman  placed  more  faith  in  the 
aurora,  and  thought  we  had  not  "  tak(  n  idl  the  wind  out  of  it 
yet."  The  sky  having  a  threatening  appearance,  we  determined 
to  camp. 

There  are  four  mouths  to  Red  river  and  the  channel  .we 
hud  entered  was  the  main  outlet;  the  breadth  of  the  chan- 
nel varies  from  20  to  28  feet,  and  on  either  side  shelves 
rapidly  from  four  to  eighteen  feet  of  water.  At  3  p.m.,  when 
Just  on  the  point  of  starting,  one  of  the  voyageurs  suggested 
that  we  should  wait  for  a  few  minutes  longer  as  he  had  observed 
the  water  of  the  lake  coming  in  ttt  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
thought  that  the  wind  would  soon  blow  strong  from  the  north, 
although  at  the  time  the  sky  was  clear  and  a  calm  prevailed. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  fresh  northerly  breeze  sprang  up, 
scud  appeared  drifting  before  it,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
flowed  rapidly  up  the  river  inti)  the  vast  marslies  which  ex- 
tend for  many  miles  inland  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year  ia  very 
changeable,  and  renders  boat  navigation  of  this  lake  rather 
hazardous.  In  anticipation  of  a  storm,  we  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit  on  a  low  spit  of 
sand,  with  the  lake  before  us,  the  river  on  our  left  hand, and  in- 
terminable marshes  east  and  south  of  us. 

Sept.  20ili. — Soon  after  sunset  last  night,  the  breeze  from  the 
north  rose  into  a  gale  ;  the  water  of  the  lake  ran  like  a  rapid  up 
the  river  channel  into  the  swamps,  and  a  terrific  swell  soon  set 
in  from  the  lake,  breaking  upon  the  san.ly  beach  with  a  stun- 
ning noise.  The  water  rose  to  within  six  inches  of  the  level  of 
the  spit  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched  and  threatened  every  in- 
stant to  submerge  it.  At  10  p.m.,  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  and 
as  we  sat  upon  a  stranded  trunk  of  a  tree,  looking  out  upon  the 
lake,  a  truly  magnificent  scene  lay  before  us.  Huge  crested 
breakers  covered  the  lake  as  far  as  we  could  see  through  the 
gloom,  lighting  up  the  coast  with  long  glistening  streaks  of 
white  foam.  The  noise  was  so  overpowering  that  wn  had  great 
ditlicully  in  hearing  one  another  speak  ;  the  waves  broke  over 
the  narrow  spit  which  formed  the  low  bank  of  the  river  where 
our  boat  was  moored  and  the  lent  pitche<l ;  our  camp  ground 
was  reduced  to  a  strip  of  sand  eight  yards  broad  and  seven 
inches  above  the  river  on  one  side,  wiih  overflowing  swamps 
on  the  other;  if  the  storm  had  continued  half  an  hour  longer 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  take  to  the  boat  and  drift  into 
the  reeds,  at  the  ri^'k  of  being  stranded  when  the  gale  subsided 
and  the  water  retired  from  the  marshes  into  the  lake. 

For  many  miles  the  south  coast  of  Luke  Winnipeg  consist 
of  alternate  strips  of  sand  sustaining  willows,  with  marshes  in 
tlie  rear  running  parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Some  of  these  sand 
strips  show  many  years  of  duration  when  well  proteeied  by 
drift  timber,  others  are  of  recent  origin,  clear  and  bare,  enclo- 
sing ponds  in  which  rushes  are  only  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  They  are  the  records  of  the  progress  made  by  new 
1:111(1  in  its  invasion  of  the  lake  at  and  near  the  tnniith  of  Red 
River.  A  northerly  gale  thmws  up  a  bar  or  beach  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  main  shoie.  On  the  new  beach, drifted 


timber  accumulates,  and  in  process  of  time  becomes  consoli- 
dated by  the  gravel  and  sand  which  is  washed  between  the 
logs.  Willows  soon  grow  on  the  new  soil  thus  formed,  and 
bind  the  whole  into  a  firm  beach  with  a  mnrsh  in  the  rear.  A 
heavy  gale  may  sweep  the  new  land  away  or  throw  up  another 
beach  about  one  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  it,  on  which  the 
process  of  consolidation  is  renewed.  For  ages  past,  this  work 
of  construction  and  destruction  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Hence  it  arises  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  newly 
formed  spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  t\ere  is  no  accessible 
camping  ground  for  several  miles  up  the  stream  ;  marshes  sur- 
rounding the  spits  or  old  beaches  on  which  the  willows  grow, 
and  extending  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

We  employed  ourselves  during  our  detention  in  examining 
the  coast,  sounding  the  river,  and  in  shooting  and  fishing.  Our 
sporting  brought  us  only  six  duck,  three  plover,  and  i-reo  Inrge 
pike.  The  flesh  of  the  pike  was  of  a  delicate  salmon  colour, 
more  like  that  of  the  salmon  trout  of  the  Canadian  lakes  than 
of  the  common  pike. 

Sept.  2L — We  rose  at  4  a.m.,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  en 
route,  the  morning  just  beginning  to  dawn  ;  temperature  of  the 
air  at  sunrise,  51",  of  lake  59°.  The  west  coast  for  a  few 
miles  is  elevated  from  five  to  six  feet  above  the  lake,  here 
and  there  a  low  beach  of  limestone  gravel,  sand,  and  a  few 
granite  boulders,  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  tall  aspens  which 
grow  within  twenty  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  Behind  the  belt 
of  aspen  ia  a  marsh,  then  another  belt  of  aspens  followed  hy  a 
marsh.  This  succession  continues  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  before  good  land  supporting  heavy  aspens  is  to  be  found 
in  large  areas.  Near  to  the  spot  where  we  breakfasted,  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  west  coast 
thus  far,  occurs.  A  sandy  beach  covered  with  shingle  had 
separated  a  former  bay  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  On 
this  beach  which  was  not  twenty  feet  broad,  or  more  than  five 
above  the  lake  level,  willows,  dogwood  and  grasses  were  grow- 
ing ;  a  large  pond  lay  inside,  fringed  with  rushes ;  it  was 
tenanted  by  hosts  of  duck.  In  the  rear  of  this  pond  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  clothed  with  aspen,  separated  a  marsh  from  it, 
which  had  doubtless  once  been  a  bay  of  the  lake,  then  a  pond, 
and  finally,  a  marsh. 

At  II  a.  m.,  a  vast  quantity  of  confervte  apppeared  in  clusters 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  resembling  in  every  particular  a 
similar  organism  noticed  in  extraordinary  profusion  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  August,  1857.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  this  'weed,'  indicated  a  calm,  according  to  the  experience 
of  our  voyageurs.  A  calm  did  occur  for  a  short  time,  soon 
however,  followed  by  rain  in  the  north,  which  fortunately  did 
not  reach  us.  Inland  ponds  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  low  beacli- 
t's  appear  as  far  as  the  Willow  Islands,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  ;  they  were  found  to  consist  of  a  few  small  sandy 
areas  and  one  long  narrow  strip  of  sand  and  gravel,  stretching 
into  the  lake  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  separated  from  the 
shore  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  Islands  are  last  wearing 
away,  and  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the  voyageurs,  were 
covered  ten  years  since  with  willows,  poplar  and  a  few  spruce. 
They  have  probably  afforded  much  of  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  beaches  which  have  cut  off  portions  of  the 
lake  cm  the  south-west  coast,  the  materials  being  drifted  along 
the  shore  by  the  long  waves  which  every  breeze  from  tho 
north,  or  a  northerly  direction  creates.  The  depth  of  water 
near  the  coast  is  very  small,  soundings  showed  29  feet  water 
one  mile  north  of  Willow  Island,  the  deepest  part  yet  observed. 
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III  ilie  iil'itrii  urn  I  liinded  lo  exatninc  soinu  cliffs  of  clay  wliidi 
npp<'m'  about  iwi'iity-lliri'i'  inilcs  IVoiu  tlic  iiiouili  of  Uit!  river. 
'I'licy  •.V(  rf  sixici'n  ffct  in  iiliiiiuK',  ami  i  x|io!<t'd  iicioaii  sur:iic(i 
(jf  slrulifii'd  marl,  npo^iiii;  on  a.  brownish  lilack  clay,  'I'lii! 
slralificalion  was  in  lliiu  liorizoiilal  layers,  casiily  dcluclied  one 
froiiillie  o'lier.  Tin"  brow.iisli  black  clay  !<li)\ved  a  very  tena- 
ejoiis  eliaraeler,  so  miicli  s),  that  it  was  very  dillioull  to  Wreak  off 
\viili  i\w  band  inassi's  Inrj^or  than  ten  or  twelve  cubic  inchest 
in  any  oiIht  direction  than  th;it  of  the  plani;  of  stratitieaiion. 
It  was  wiirn  by  the  action  of  the  wiivcs  into  a  i,'reat  variety  of 
form-',  and  on  the  bench  lay  larsje  niiiul  cr-*  of  rounded,  oval, 
s|)heroidal  or  circular  forms  from  one  foot  in  leimlh,  and  three 
inches  in  d  ainetcr,  to  small  s|.herical  bodies  of  the  size  of  pens. 
They  were  covered  with  miiinto  pelibles,  or  with  sand,  and 
when  livolicn,  shewed  a  nueleous  of  the  tona;h  clay  which  had 
assumed  its  reijular  form  by  constant  rolhni,'  en  the,  beach. 
No  ori^inic  remains  were  t'ound,  but  the  impression  ('onvcyed 
by  the  a-pecl  of  the  clay  and  the  marl  by  which  it  was  cappeil, 
saii'fi'd  me  ihit  it  was  of  the  same  age  a>i  the  clay  and  marly 
.subsiraium  of  ihe  K  'd  River  an!  As<iniboine  Prairies. 

The  timber  in  the  forest  eoiisisled  of  aspens  and  liircli,  with  a 
few  oak,  elm,  and  ash.  Our  steersin.in,  who  knew  tlir;  country 
well,  informed  me  that  i^ood  land  on  which  1  irj^'-  timber  i,'rcw, 
did  not  extend  more  than  one  mile  from  Ihc  l.ike.  It  is  suc- 
ceeded by  spruce  and  tainarac  marshes,  ihc  trees  being  of 
dwarl).--h  diincnsions,  Tlio  attcrno m  was  calm  and  warm,  so 
far  verifyintr  ihi'  predictions  of  our  voyageurs,  which  they  had 
bused  on  the  sudden  app.-arance  ot  the  "weed,"  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

t»ept.  iind. — Last  nii»ht  w  s  cold,  calm,  and  beautiful,  the 
Ihemiomeler  fell  to  SU"*  at  10  p.  m,  and  to  Ihe  freezing  point 
befor."  daybreak  ;  Donati's  comet  shone  a  line  celestial  object, 
and  with  a  moon  nearly  full,  and  a  splendid  aurora  distinctly 
visible,  noiwithstaiidina  the  briehiness  of  the  moon,  the 
heavens  presented  a  very  beauiifiil  spectacle.  We  ramped 
near  the  moinli  of  Drunken  Kiv»r,  a  small  stream  which  woiild 
make  an  excellent  boat  haiboar,  if  widjned  al  its  outlet. 
The  clay  c'ilfs  and  marl  disappeard  lefore  we  arrived  at  our 
campinir  place  ;  the  shore  again  consists  of  a  beach,  with  ;i 
swamp  ur  iuar>ii,  fringed  with  small  spnne  and  tainarac  in  the 
rear.  I  aroused  the  men  at  -1  a.  in.  The  aurora  at  'hat  hour 
was  a  splendid  object,  and  apiwared  in  the  lorin  oi  suddi^n 
llushes  of  low  arcs  of  lisjht,  coniplet<!  Irmii  east  to  west, 
risini?  in  vast  waves  from  one  constant  luminous  base,  a  ft'W 
<legrees  above  ihc  horizon.  Tin;  vast  waves  of  pale  1  ght  i 
followed  one  another  with  great  rapidiiy  and  regiilari'.v,  for  i 
many  mimiles  togeiher.  I 

.\  strong  westerly   breeze  early  this  mornini;.  soon  enab'ed  i 
us  lo  reach   the  S miiy    Birs,    fouric -n    miles  from    Dr.uiken  1 
Kiver,  and  then  the  (irassy  \arro'.vs,  a  distance  ol  seven  miles. 
Moth  of  these    pouUs  are  lo.v,  san.ly  and   gravellv   peiiinsiil.iti 
stielehin^' out  into  the  lal>i' opp  i-ll  •  to  Itij  Hlu'k  l-land      Tin; 
first  expo-lire  i,\  limestone  was  sr.  ii  cm  a  small  i^laod  opposiln 
liiir  iiiaik  Island,  wliieh  we  named  (in  mo  Island.     It  dip,  'd 
very  slightly  to  the  soulii-wcst  ;  a  search  for  fossils  was  fruit- 
less, but  on  Hig  Miacli   Inland,   and  those  ailjaceiit   to  it,  near 
Ihe  l^illle  (Jrind.-t  me  I'oint,  liiiiestoiie  appears    in  the   form   of] 
low  iiMral  clili's  o'l   the  west  shor.-s,  w.ncli  were  aoneMcn. 
Tills  lliiiesloiiu   is  a  conliniiatio  i  of  a  line  exjiosun;  alierwards 
ioiind  on    Deer  Island,  where   we  arrived  al   I  p   m 

'ihe  lolloping  section  occurs  on  Deer  1  laid. 

Lake  Level. 


Shingle  Keacb ;  (I^imestone). 

No.  1,  l'"our  feet  of  dark  green  argillo-arenaceoiis  shale,  with 
thin  layers  of  sandstone  of  uneV(Mi  thickness  — Fucoids  very 
abundant  in  lli-  sandstone.  The  wonthered  sandstone  is  red- 
dish brown  ;  fresh  surfaces  aro  while  or  gray.  White  Iron 
Pyrites  nssimilating  the  forms  of  disks,  spheroids  and  shells 
occurs  in  the  sandstone. 

\o.  2.  In  many  it-specls  like  the  former;  Ihe  snndstono  lay- 
ers are  from  one  lo  four  inches  in  thickness  and  predominate 
over  lite  shaly  portions.  lis  thickness  is  six  feci.  The  char- 
acter of  these  formations  (1  and  3.)  is  very  variable;  the 
green  argillaee  its  portion  somelimcs  predominates,  and  occa- 
sionally the  sandstone. 

\o.  0.  Ten  feci  of  sandstone  with  green  bands  of  a  soft 
argillaceous  rock,  from  ore  ipiarter  lo  four  iuLhes  in  thickness. 
The  sandstone  often  while,  but  generally  red.  \  persistent 
green  band,  a  few  inches  thick,  filled  with  obscure  forms,  re- 
sembling fucoids  is  very  eliar.iclerislic.  The  red  coloured 
sandstone  is  often  soft  and  friable,  the  while  frequently  em- 
bodied in  the  red.  Uolh  red  and  while,  contain  obscure  or- 
ganic forms.  The  green  patches  which  are  found  ihrough- 
oul  the  sandstone  contain  impressions  of  (iicoids ;  an  Or- 
IhocemlUi:  was  found  in  the  sandstone.  In  some  parts  of  Ihe 
cxjiosiire  on  Deer  Island  the  sand>lonc  lay<'rs  are  much  harder, 
although  partaking  of  the  characters  already  described.  When 
thus  hard,  the  white  portion  is  extremely  brilliant,  of  a  pure 
while,  and  very  siliceous;  it  would  form  an  excellent  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Forms  coloured  brown,  often  per- 
vade the  white  sandstone,  and  appear  lo  resemble  fucoids  and 
corals  replaced  by  brown  oehreons  sand. 

No.  1.  Kighleen  feet  of  limestone,  iierfeetly  horizontal,  very 
hard,  and  breaking  <)tf  llie  dill  where  the  soft  sandstone  has 
been  weathcrej  away  in  huge  rhomboidal  slabs,  eight  lo 
Iwenly-fivc  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  to  ten  inches  thick. 

The  surface  of  the  limestone  shows  silicified  shells  and  co- 
rids,  among  the  shells  an  Orthonrns  nine  inches  in  diameler 
was  sei-n,  with  fussils  b'  lon:;;iig  lo  the  genera  tlhynilionilla 
an.l  Tilradiinn.  This  formation  is  ecpiivalenl  lo  the  Clmzi/ 
of  N<'W  York  and  Canada,  and  con-eiiuently  lies  near  the 
base  of  the  Lower  ."-^ilurian  Sys!eiii. 

In  the  Shingle  immciliately  below  the  cliff,  many  fine  or- 
thoeeratites  were  found,  with  a  large  Maclunn,  and  Ciltetlip- 
ora  escharoiihs* 

Limcsliau'  appears  for  s  mio  miles  on  the  west  coast,  south 
of  Hig  Grindstone  Pnnt,  where  we  arrived  in  tlie  evening. 
This  |)arl  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  very  bi  auliful,  resembling,  in 
many  pleasing  p  irli'iilars,  the  seniery  on  Lake  Siincoe  to- 
wards the  Narrows,  w  illi  wooded  islands  rising  from  Ihe  lake 
ill  clii.:lcrs  and  rows,  liiiwem  Grindstone  Point  and  Deer 
Island,  the  lead  showed  sixty  feet  of  water.  It  is  llie  great 
li-!iing-gioim  I  of  some  of  the  bands  of  Indians  who  m;il;(! 
this  part  of  the  l.ike  their  wiirering  plae  .  While'  lish  aro 
■■•  .y  alnind  tnl,  an  I  caught  by  llie  Indi  ins  in  large  numbers: 
theii  ll  ivoiir  is  not  -o  fine  as  those  i;f  Laki?  Mauitobah,  or  of 
till'  (iii'.\|'pe|le  1  akes.  Sliir.^eoa  are  also  numerous,  and, 
aci-iading  to  the  blii  f  of  the  mis.'ral)le  natives  who  fish  lieri! 
during  ihe  winter,  the  deep  pari  of  llie  lake  is  their  great  place 
of  li'- ir;    :it  ill  It  period  of  the  year,   wlnTe   they  lie    with   Mis- 

•  Vin-  till  intiiii'  i.itiuh  "f  llio  f">.-ili»  frniu  tlii-.  an<l  Dtii.r  iot'iilitior*,  in  llio  ri-^'lnri 
nl..'iil  r.iki-  Wiiiiii|ii'!.',  M:niil.il,.ili,  \,. ,  tlii'  icm.Iit  is  nfomvl  t.)  tin:  C'linptci  l>y 
K.  Ililliii),'^,  ]m{  ,  PalaMHituln^'iHt  Ui  Uie  Cmmiliao  (!<iul<>(>io.il  Survny. 


a.  Punk  Iiltnl. 


SZrOiVBB  ON   DHB  ISLAND,   NXAB  OBIHDSTONE  POINT,    LiKE   WIKXIPEQ.      (FOU   DE3CSIPTI0N,   BEE  PAUE  8C.) 
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ko-nn,  tho  chief  of  the  fiM\on  in  tlio  soiiihcrn  portion  of  dnko 
Winni|M>jf. 

I.oriKfollow  nllndpit  to  tho  snin"  DiipprMiiion  held  by  Lako 
Snpcrior  lnili;ins,  in  the  iong  of  "  liiuwniha,"  wlioic  lio  inaJics 
hia  hero  j,'o — 

"  l^ortli  upon  tho  Oetclio  (^tiinuxi, 
On  lliu  aliiiiiiix  llit;  H<iu-Wutur,  i  ■■  ,, 

•  Witli  IiIh  lmliiii|{  lino  nf  cuil.ii'— 

Of  tliu  twirtti'il  l),irk  of  ci^itiir — 
'  Fiiitli  tci  oiiU'li  tlio  Htiir^iMiii  NutiiiKt, 

Nislu' Xiihiiiii,   Kiiij.'i>f  FiHlics, 
III  liiH  liircli  ciiiiiio  uxiiltiiii^  : 
All  nliiiiu  \.uiil  Kiiiwatliu." 

\Vn  nppro:irh(<(l  nrindstiinc  Point  nficr  dnrlt,  nn  1  oti-prvod  a 
cnmivlirc  nn  tlic  licncli,  witli  n  frt-iiililcrV  lioai  cld.^ii:  in  fhotc. 
It  licloiii^od  to  Ilic  Ki'v.  Mr.  Uriinliiiii;  iiiid  liis  fiiniiiy,  who  w.'ri' 
Tctnrniiig  to  Ilossvilli'  from  Hod  Uivcr.  ftlr.  Brooijin;?  is  ii  Wrs- 
loynn  missionnry,  for  sonip  ycnrs  a  resident  in  Rupert's  Lnml, 
nnil  nnpiuf^ed  in  the  nnth;inl»fid  labour  of  nttemping  to  christi- 
nnizu  thr  Indians.  lie  had  Iravcllcii  from  the  head  nf  f,aKe 
Winnijieij  tolled  River  Settlement,  to  obtain  rnedieal  adviee 
for  Mrs.  Urookinp,  who  was  very  unwell.  Our  interview  was 
short — tlic  voyagcurB,  in  Mr.  Ilroiikin^'s  boat,  b-ing  anxions  to 
take  advantage  ofii  fair  wind  whieh  had  just  arisen.  As  soon 
ns  snpjier  was  ended  tliey  embirked,  and  proceedt'd  by  moon- 
light on  their  lonely  journey,  lie  w,\s  twenty  days  in  coming 
from  Norway  House  to  Red  River,  having  been  kept  back  by 
contrary  winds.  His  prospects  of  traversing  the  lake  rapidly 
were  now  more  favourable,  as  the  south  wind  which  prevailed, 
Would  soon  drive  a  frt- ighter's  boat  to  \orway  House. 

September  23. — The  reeks  at  Grindsionu  Point,  about  six 
miles  north  of  Deer  Islun  I,  are  similar  to  thuse  already  de- 
scribed in  liie  previous  si-clion.  Being  further  north,  the  ex- 
posure is  higher,  atiil  the  sandstone  bands  more  fully  sliowii. 
Beneath  No.  I  of  Deer  Island,  a  hani,  yellow,  compact  sand- 
stone appears,  and  is  exposed  for  a  space  of  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  .Strata  No.  I  and  No.  8  of  Deer 
Island  appear  in  a  sligliily  dillorcnt  form  here  :  tho  sandsUme 
bands  are  thicker;  the  griteii  shaly  portion  more  disliiiet  as  a 
separate  band,  and  two  feet  thic^k ;  wiiilo  above  llie  hanl 
yellow  sandstone,  tliu  base  of  No.  1  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  purp'e  band  of  very  soft  sandstone,  al)out  ow  foot  in  thick- 
ness, containinj.;  a  vast  number  of  slaina,  wliich  seem  to  liave 
been  oecasiijned  by  lueoids. 

At  Little  Grindstone  Point,  the  Limestone  No.  4  of  Deer  Is- 
land comes  to  the  water's  edge.  The  SuiiiLslone  No.  3  is  just 
below  its  U'vel.  Little  (Jriiidstoiio  Point  is  a  little  more  than 
seven  miles  .south-west  of  BigGrind-itoiie  Point,  and  the  altitude 
of  the  limestone,  where  it  touclies  ihi;  siiiulstoiio  at  the  last- 
named  |)lnce,  is  about  25  feet,  which  would  give  an  inclina- 
tion of  a  sectional  exposure  in  a  suutli-westerly  direction  of 
about  three  feet  in  the  mile.  It  appeared,  however,  to  have  a 
sliglit  westerly  dip,  shewing  the  true  di))  to  be  a  few  degrees 
more  to  the  west  than  south-west,  as  wa.s  afterwards  ascer- 
tained. In  the  limestone,  turhinated  .shells  are  numerous,  with 
orihoaras  of  larji;c  dimensions.  The  buenery  is  attractive, 
and,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  eniiiu'nily  inlerosling.  The 
opposilo  coast  is  loniii'd  of  tiie  unliissilili'rous  rocks  belonging 
to  tho  great  Laureiitian  formali(i:i,  wliii-h  extends  from  I^abra- 
dor  to  the  Arctic  Oooan.  Within  three  miles  of  Grindstone 
Point,  islands  of  this  imjiortaht  formation  occur  a  sh^rt  dis- 
tance ill  adv.m.e  of  tli(^  cast  eoas',  wIulIi  is  uholly  co:npo.'jed 
of  it. 


The  depth  of  Lake  Winnipeg  immediately  opposite  Grind- 
stone Point  is  forty-einht  feet.  A  storm  Mllorded  ns  another 
o|)porliinily  of  examining  the  I'ossiliferous  rocks  of  tliis  loenlHy, 
for  no  sooner  had  we  started  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Granite 
Islands,"  opposite  the  point,  that  the  wind  turned  round  to  the 
north,  and  compell(>d  ns  to  seek  shelter  in  a  hay  of  Punk 
Island,  three  miles  south-east  of  the  Grindstone  Point. 

On  Punk  Island,  strata  1,  2,  3,  and  1  of  Deir  IslanrI  wire 
rrcognized  in  n  bay,  with  snmn  lilhological  dilli'rences.  In 
Nos.  1  and  2  here,  whic  h  could  scarcely  be  distin'.'uished  from 
one  another,  a  great  number  of  a  Moi/io/opn's*  were  found. 

On  Ihe  north-east  side  of  Punk  Island,  aliove  tho  purple  s md- 
stoiie,  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Rig  Grindstone  Point,  a  llrn 
sirnlnm  of  bulf  coloured  linicsloiie  oeeurs,  pis.sossing  some 
peculiarities.  On  raising  slabs,  between  each  stratum  a  soli, 
aid  viiy  pure  ocliro,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  is  found, 
from  one-i  ighth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tho  rxdiro  when 
moist  and  Iresh  is  easily  worked  by  the  fingers,  quie  rlestilnle 
of  gritty  or  hard  particles,  of  a  unilbrm,  pale  yellow,  and  when 
burned,  of  a  heniitiful  cinnabar  red.  It  is  us  d  bv  the  Imlians 
in  liolh  slat  s  as  a  pi'j;iii('iit  ;  the  limt'slonc  in  which  it  (:i3r;nrs 
is  extremely  porous  and  often  honeycombed. 

Sept.  aith. — At  half-past  2,  a.m.,  the  wind  lieing  fair,  and 
the  sky  clear,  we  prepared  to  start.  Tlier  •  was  a  .■^lun  p  IVost 
durinu  the  nighi,  and  the  thermometer  r.'gistcred  28  .  \Sii 
made  the  traverse  of  Great  Washow  Cay,  thirteen  miles  across, 
and  breakfasted  at  a  point  half-way  between  Bull's  Head  and 
Dog's  Head.  The  limi'stoiie  clill's  here  were  al)ont  thirty  feet 
high,  and  occupy  tho  coast  from  Bull's  Head  to  Wliiteway's 
Post,  opposite  the  Dog's  Head.  Where  seen  at  breakfast,  tho 
coast  is  fringed  with  broken  masses,  whicli  lie  piled  one  on  tho 
other  in  picturesque  confusion.  Ascending  the  clill',  I  lound 
large  portions  ilctacheil  from  tho  main  body,  furming  deep  cleft.s 
or  cracks.  .Some  of  thesi;  fissures  were  twelve  feet  wi(L'  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  others  three  foot  wide  and  of  greater  (le|)lh. 
SoniPtimos  the  fissures  were  roofed  with  masses  wliich  had 
slijipd  forward,  forming  loni;,  nirrow  caves,  lined  with  m.iss. 
One  cave  was  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  and  with  t!ie  excep- 
tion of  a  small  ap'rinre,  closed  at  one  end  and  roof. (I  through- 
out. We  named  the  spot  Limestone  Cave  Point.  From  the 
description  given  by  one  of  the  voyagours  who  'had  wintered 
near  this  place,  and  knew  the  country  well,  the  rock  alono-  i||,, 
coast,  I'rom  the  Hull's  Head  to  Pike  Head,  is  lissiiroil  ii  the 
manner  ilcscribc.l.  Very  roomy  walled  caverns  can  In:  found, 
which  are  easily  converted  into  Dxcell^-nt  winteriii:;  houses  for 
trappers.  Th  •  siiles  of  die  fissur'S  are  perpen  liculiir,  and  the 
l'rac:nrt!  is  so  even  as  to  form  chambers  of  a  rhomboidal  shape. 
'I'lie  pi-sages  I)  iwv'cn  ihein  are  beaiUiliilly  e>)vi'rcd  with  moss, 
while  gracefully  drooping  overhead  the  birch  and  white  sj)ruie 
ol)strnet  tho  r:\y«  of  the  sun,  giving  to  these  lonely  ceils  a 
gloomy  and  desolate  aspect.  Tlu  limestone  is  similar  to  that 
whicli  has  already  been  deserilied  as  No.  4  of  Deer  tslan  I.  At 
the  Narrows,  or  Dug's  Iliad,  the  limestone  and  uiilos^ilifcrous 
rocks  ari'  in  close  proxiiiiily.  The  east  side  of  the  strait 
being  composed  of  the  Iiaurentian  f()rmalion,  on  the  west  side 
ot  lower  Silurian  linii'stone. 

'flic  wind  leiiig  lavoura'ile,  v.  e  sailed  during  tho  whole  day, 
and  at  4  p.m.,  reached  the  mouth  of  .lack  Kish  River,  making 
a  traverse  across  P'isher  Hay,  a  very  deep  indenlaiion,  whose 
western  limit  could  not  bo  seen  from   tho  cano'.     i  i   Fisher 
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Uny,  i»lnn>lK  an*  numerous  nnd  snino  of  them  of  InrKc  nrtm,  snch 
ns  Great  Muost*  Isliind,  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  Juiiiprr 
IxUind,  four  miles  to  the  north.  Due  west  of  the  Dog's  llend, 
Hi  wk  Hear  Inlaiul  contains  an  excellent  boat  harbour,  a  fi-ntiirc 
worihy  of  note,  ox  it  octrurs  near  the  brginnini;  of  the  great 
traverse  across  Fmhcr  'Aay.  Jack  Fish  River  isnues  from  n 
niiirsli  separated  from  llie  lul<e  by  a  btfll  of  sand  and  shingle 
about  100  yards  broad.  The  river  runs  in  a  westerly  diiodion 
from  (I  s<-rie8  of  small  lakes  and  swainpx,  through  a  level,  low 
country  abounding  in  fine  spruce  and  tamnrac  forests,  broken 
by  gravelly  ridges  supporting  po|)lar  and  birch.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  at  its  mouth  is  thirty  feet,  but  wh;re  it  pisses 
through  the  sw.imp  it  is  broud  and  deep,  ami  so  continues  for 
some  ilis'laiice  into  tlie  country.  Jaik  Fish  River  is  a  favorite 
fiKliiiii;  station  of  a  tribe  of  Ojibways,  and  was  once  the  seal 
of  a  missionary  eslablishment. 

It  will  be  mentioned  in  another  cha|)lcr,  that  this  tribe 
were  deterred  during  the  winter  of  1838  from  wintering  here, 
by  a  threat  from  a  noted  conjuror  of  the  Grand  Rapid,  illustra- 
ting ihe  abject  |>osition  in  which  superstition  fre()uenily  places 
these  unforlunale  people. 

Leaving  Jack  Fish  River,  or  the  Pike  Head,  as  it  is  also 
termed,  from  a  promontory  bearing  that  name  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  we  coasted  under  sail  past  Wicked  Point 
acn)S8  the  traverse  of  Kinwow  Bay,  rounJed  Macbeth  Point, 
and  camped  at  Lynx  Point,  beyond  the  Cat  Head.  The  coast 
at  the  Cat  Head  is  very  precipitous ;  the  limestone  clitFs  rise 
about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  water,  without  any  intervening 
beach,  so  that  boats  cannot  land,  and  must  necessarily  push  on 
until  a  narrow  bench  is  found  a  few  miles  beyond  it.  Lime- 
stone clilTs,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  Cave  Point 
m!cu|iy  the  coast  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Cat  Head,  and  pro- 
bably fringe  the  Mantagao-seebe  Bay,  as  they  are  seen  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  SSaskatchcwan,  and  on  he  north  |M)int 
of  the  great  bay  which  derives  its  name  from  tha.  ..ver.  Taking 
advnnl.'ige  of  a  fair  wind  and  fine  night  we  carried  on  across 
Lynx  Bay,  and  camped  at  half-past  eleven,  p.m. 

At  half-past  four  on  the  following  morning  a  westerly  wind 
enabled  us  to  round  Point  Turnagain,  pass  Buslikrga  and  the 
Sturgeon  Islands,  and  make  the  traverse  across  the  Little  Sas- 
katchewan Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  making  the 
traverse  we  could  not  see  the  extremity  of  this  deep  indenta- 
tion in  a  south  easterly  direction,  where  the  Mantagao-seebe 
debouches.  The  greater  portion  of  the  bay  was  coasted  by 
Mr.  Fleminsr,  during  his  voyage  from  the  Grand  Rap  d  to  the 
inouih  of  Red  River.  The  temperature  of  the  Little  Sas- 
kuictiowan  was  found  to  be  52 J',  of  Lake  Winnijieg  one  de- 
gree hiailier. 

The  descri|)lion  of  ills  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Litile  Saskatchewan  to  the  Great  Saskatche- 
wan is  given  in  Mr.  Flemiuft's  Narrative,  pp.  79-81.  In  order 
to  complete  a  description  of  the  entire  coast  line  of  this  lake  I 
append  the  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Richardson's 
Jiiurn.'d  of  a  Boat  Voyaj;e  through  Rupert's  \„\nil  and  the 
Arctio  Sea.  The  southeastern  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg  from 
the  mouth  (if  the  Winnipeg  to  Red  River  was  described  in  my 
Kcport  for  18o7,  page  251. 

"The  eastern  coast-line  of  Lake  Winnipeg  Is,  in  general, 
swampy,  with  granite  knolls  rising  through  the  soil,  but  not  to 
siifh  a  height  as  to  render  the  scenery  hilly.  The  pine-forest 
skirls  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  covering 
gently  rising  lands,  and  the  breadth  of  continuous  lake  surface 


seems  to  bd  in  prtx^ess  of  diminution,  in  the  fulloM'ing  way. 
A  bank  of  sand  is  first  drifted  up,  in  the  line  of  a  chain  of 
rocks  which  may  happen  to  lie  across  the  mouth  of  on  inlet  or 
deep  bay.  Cnricei,  balsam-poplars,  and  willows  speedily  lake 
root  therein,  nnd  Ihe  basin  which  lies  behind,  cut  off  from  the 
parent  lake,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  marsh  by  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  n(pialic  plants.  The  sweet  gnle  next  appears  on 
its  lM)rders,  and  drifl-woml,  much  of  it  rotten  and  comminuted, 
is  thrown  up  on  the  exterior  l)ank,  together  with  some  r(K)ts  nnd 
stems  of  larger  trees.  The  first  spring  storm  ccvers  these  with 
sand,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  a  short 
but  active  summer  binds  the  whole  together  by  a  network  of 
the  roots  of  bents  and  willows.  Quantities  of  drift-sand  pass 
before  the  high  win<ls  into  the  swamp  behind,  and,  weighing 
down  the  (lags  and  willow-branches,  prepare  a  fit  soil  for  suc- 
ceeding crops.  During  the  winter  of  this  climate,  all  remains 
fixed  as  the  summer  lelt  it,  and  as  the  next  season  is  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  bank  thaws,  little  of  it  washes  back  into  the 
water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  gale  blowing  from  the  lake 
brings  a  fresh  supply  of  sand  from  tha  shoals  which  are  con- 
tinually forming  along  the  shore.  The  flooiis  raised  by  melted 
snows  cut  narrow  channels  through  the  frozen  beach,  by  which 
the  ponds  U.-hind  are  drained  of  their  superfluous  waters.  As 
the  soil  gradually  acquires  depth,  the  balsam-implars  aud  aspens 
overpower  the  willows,  which,  however,  continue  to  form  a 
fine  of  dumarkation  between  the  lake  aud  the  encroaching 
forest. 

"  Considerable  sheets  of  water  are  also  cut  off  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  lake,  where  the  bird's-eye  limestone  forms  the 
whole  of  the  coast.  Very  recently  this  corner  was  deeply  in- 
dented by  narrow,  branching  bays,  whose  outer  points  were 
limestone  cliffs.  Under  the  action  of  frost,  the  thin  horizontal 
beds  of  this  stone  split  up,  crevices  are  formed  perpendicularly, 
large  blocks  are  detached,  and  the  clilT  is  rapidly  overthrov.T 
soon  becoming  masked  by  its  own  ruins.  In  a  season  or  two 
the  slabs  break  into  small  fragments,  which  are  tossed  up  by 
the  waves  across  the  neck  of  Ihe  bay  into  the  form  of  narrow 
riilge-like  beaches,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Mud  and 
vegetable  matter  gradually  fill  up  the  pieces  of  water  thus 
secluded  ;  a  willow  swamp  is  formed  ;  and  when  the  (jrouiid 
is  somewhat  consolidated,  the  willows  are  replaced  by  a  grove 
o!'  aspens.*  Near  the  first  nnd  second  Rocky  Points, f  the 
various  si  ages  of  thi"  process  may  be  inspected,  from  the  rich 
alluvial  flat  covered  with  trees  nnd  bounded  by  cliffs  that  once 
overhung  the  water,  lo  the  pond  recently  cut  off  by  a  naked 
barrier  of  limestone,  pebbles,  and  slabs,  discharging  its  spring 
Hoods  into  the  lake,  by  a  narrow  though  rapid  stream.  In 
some  exposed  places  Ihe  pressure  of  the  ice,  or  power  of  the 
waves  in  heavy  gales,  has  forced  the  limestone  fragments  into 
the  woods,  and  heaped  them  round  the  stems  of  trees,  some  of 
which  are  dying  a  lingering  death  ;  while  others,  that  have 
been  dead  for  many  years,  testify  lo  their  former  vitality,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  have  perished,  by  their  upright  stems, 
crowned  by  Ihe  decorticated  and  lichen-covered  branches  which 
protrude  from  the  stony  bank.  The  analogy  between  the  en- 
tombment of  living  trees,  in  their  erect  position,  to  the  stems 
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•  TIio  fact  of  tlic  furniiliuii  of  tbcso  iliUacliml  ponils,  niaiBlica,  and  alluvial  flala, 
points  cither  ton  grailual  flivutioii  of  tlio  district,  or  loan  euUrgcmcnt  of  (Iia 
oMilct  of  tliu  lake,  proiluciii;;  a  »ul»i(lcncc  of  its  waters. 

t  Tlio  Ktratnat  tlicn-  |>oiiil»  coni  lin  mnny  gif^nntic  orllioccratitcj,  iome  of  «liicli 
h.ivc  twcn  described  liv  Mr.  Klokes  in  the  Geological  Tramactioiii, 


«)f  iijfi7/rtri>,  which  riNc    ir  ilifTi  rftnt  In-     <  in  the  coul- 

inpiiHurcN,  Ih  (il)vi()us."* 

The  followinjj  arn  iho  dimi  •       n^  of  Lake  "      'inipff;  ; 

Arm  of  I<akn 8500  s(|tiiir(>  mili' 

I.pntjih,  not  in'i;.  IMiiy  Ureen  Lake     28(1  xtaliilc  mill'! 

(Jreiili'.'^l  brcadlh 57         <'         " 

LcMKlh  ofcoiivt  lino    930        "        " 

Approxiinutc  height  tibuvc  the  sea     G'iH  fcef. 

This  i!iiimiil('  of  llie  allitudt;  of  l<uli«  Winnlprg  nbovo  the 
SCSI  Unci,  wnn  doihiucd  in  1857,  from  the  IkwU  liikeii  ucrohs 
ihu  porliigcM  ah)rif;  the  line  of  the  eaiioc  cominuniciitiuu  b<-- 
Iwoon  Fort  William  on  Lake  Siipurinr,  and  Fort  Aloxandor 
on  I,ako  Winnipc;?— (>S>i'  page  257,  cf  ikf  Report  for  1857). 
The  I'^ij^lit  of  lilt!  dividing  ridgf  which  Mcparatos  these  lukeg 
frt)m  one  anotlinr,  is  I1H5  fret  above  tlio  level  of  thi?  sea; 
and  distant,  by  the  canoo  route,  101  miles  from  Fort  William 
and  510  miles  from  Fort  Alexander. 

Major  liong,  in  1823,  founil  the  sources  of  St.  Peter  and 
Red  River  to  Ik-  830  feel  above  the  ocean,  and  Ltikc  Winni- 
peg C30  feet  above  tin?  came  level— a  dillerence  of  only  two 
feel  in  excess  of  the  eslimiile  we  made  in  1857. 

When  it  is  rememl)ered  lli«t  Iho  St.  Peter  River  is  an 
aninciit  of  the  Mississippi  flowing  into  the  (iiilf  of  Mexico, 
and  Red  River  communicates  with  Lake  Winni|K>g,  which 
sends  its  siir|)liis  water  to  Hudson's  Ray  by  Nelson  River, 
the  extraordinary  lowness  of  the  water-ithed  becomes  appa- 
parent. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  coming  events  will  make  all 
communications  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  interesting,  if  not  important,  I  venture  to  introduce 
the  subjoined  extract  from  the  "  Narrative  of  Major  Long's 
Expeditioa  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,"  performed  in 
1823:— 


*  If  one  of  the  spruoo  fim  iricliiclnil  in  tlio  limpslnne  ilobris,  liad  it<  top  hroltcn 
(iff,  an<l  a  luyor  of  iiiuil  went  (l(>[hi9itt'(l  nvtT  ull,wo  tiliiHitU  liikvu  tlio  oountiTpiU't 
•j|  Ik  nkuU'li  of  Sir  llvnry  (l«  111  IIoi'Iju'a  Miuiu  il  (p.  tl>7).  Tlio  tiwM.  auil  lUtliy 
rliizninutu  of  the  ('<iltii  piiliutrin,  iiuiikoJ  witli  tlie  cie.itrieutt  uf  fiilleii  leuvea,  uud 
n  IjjcJj  ure  abutiilaut  in  tlie^  wiUern,  lieiir  no  very  diiituut  rosuiubluueo  tu  uti^intiria:. 
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"  Tli»!  St,  Pwwf,  |i  tir  opinion,  fobably  never  can  bo  made 
a  comm<oiii<^'*-  'roa  ;  for  a\lh(ii,_,  i  it  (lows  over  gradations, 
and  not  i'  on  »  .i,  yet  ns  eliesc  gradations  are  accutnulated 
lili't  llii  per  third  of  the  distance  lietween  Flig  Stone  Lake 
ami  till  ..i«lli  o*  the  ,y<'r,  the  expense  of  rendering  it  navi- 
gable, lamiiimg  and  lucking,  would  far  exceed  the  ioipor- 
tuncH  •  w!  object.  The  plan  would  doubtless  be  foimd  very 
praclii  1  I,'  .  but  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  greater  part 
')f  till'  var  would  render  these  works  unavailing. 

"  From  considerations  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
and  the  accuracy  of  which  might  bo  disputed,  though  they 
appear  to  us  to  lead  to  correct  results,  we  have  estimated  the 
fail  in  the  river,  or  difri'renco  of  i'vul  between  the  Lac  qui 
Parle  •  'id  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  about  filly  or  sixty  feel. 
According  to  this  estimate,  the  average  fall  docs  not  exceed 
two  or  three  inches  per  mile. 

"  The  river  having  taken  a  bend  to  the  west,  we  continued 
our  route  in  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  old  water-course, 
and,  within  three  miles  of  the  Dig  Stone  Lake,  found  our- 
selves on  the  banks  of  Lake  Travers,  which  di8char!»es  its 
waters  by  means  of  Swan,  or  Sioux  River,  into  the  l{ed 
River  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  whose  waters,  as  is  well  known, 
flow  towards  Hudson's  Ray. 

"  The  space  between  [.akes  Travers  and  Big  Stono  is  but 
very  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  both  these  lakes ;  and 
the  water  has  bi-en  known,  in  times  of  flood,  to  rise  and  cover 
the  intermediate  ground,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  lakes.  In 
fact,  both  these  bodies  of  water  are  in  the  same  valley  ;  and 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  persons  now  in  the 
country,  that  a  boat  once  floated  from  Lake  Travers  into  Iho 
St.  Peter.  Thus,  therefore,  this  spot  offers  us  one  of  these 
interesting  phenomena  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  but 
which  are  no  where,  perhaps,  so  apparent  as  they  arc  in  this 
place. 

"  Here  we  behold  the  waters  of  two  mighty  streams,  one  of 
which  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Hay,  at  the  57tli  parallel 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
latitude  29";  rising  in  the  same  valley,  within  three  miles  of 
each  other,  and  even  in  some  cases  olicring  a  direct  natural 
navigation  from  one  into  the  other." 
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C  IIAPTKR  IX. 

T;ir,  MoiTii  or  iiii.  Lirn.i:  saskaT(  iii.wan  io  tiii;  salt  sri{i.\(is  on  wiNNiiPKCio-sis  i,\ki;. 


3'/,r  /./■///.  S.i!*knlvluiinn—lUinht  of  Hovk—fountrti  in  rmr— 
'J'rickinn—Siramjiii  —  Hiiiiks  of  Hivfr—Ojibu'nii  Cimp— 
]Yhil>-Jhh — ClnnttJtr  -./  ('oiiiilri/—Ciinn.  Fhit—Siirmi  — 
lioiiUlira— Marsh—St.  Martin  I ak-—-'  Miirir—I'"i"'l"l 
Fiah—Warijs—t'ine  f.ml—Thr  .\,irrnin—  Umililir  Har- 
riers— Siiijnr  l^lau'l  —  liiilians — Gmlnsfiil  lilmnl.i — >V.  Mar- 
tin Ji'iks  —  liiiif/i   Uirriers  —  Di'lh  1/    St.  Mirlin    l.nk< 

—  Tliuiiilir  Inland — ThuHilir  Sh'rm—Vartridij'  i'mii  A'lnr 
— A'mi/c* — (J.il  Mi.s.ii' n--L  w   ('.■uninj— iKiliaii    I'lirnur 

—  Uitlc  Sjirtud  M'lrn/i—Fairl'oril — 7Vic  Chuni'lvr  c/'  tin 
Ciiuntrij—The  Mi.i.iitm—lUmiiig  Snvic—ltii:  Mr.  Slai/;/ — 
Till'  Farm— Hudson's  Dun  ('(impniii/'s  P>  Hl—Hiim— l.'ikr 
MmiiilJ (i/i— i'/o.ucij.v  lit  tlir  S, asnn  —  liu  A>  —  f'n'^.iil.i—  Tlf 
Cca-t—Sltip  liuik  I'oiiit—Dcrniiinii  liiks— Indian  .Snj.rr- 
ilition — WtUcr-hen  Ilifir— Eagles— Character  of  Wnltr-hin 
Hi,;r—Pelu-an)i— Indian':- fVocd  and  Prairif  Indians— 
Jiarlir —  \\'ii,nii>'HO-iiis  Liik< — F.nnim  P'  int—Flms — Salt 
Spring  —  Snake  htandn — l>iuk  Mountain — Suaki  hlaiiil 
tiissils — .\rrive  at  Salt  Sjrinifs. 

A  lew  liunilml  yanl*  above  tliL-  mouili  of  llu?  rivrr,  horizon- 
till  Lower  Silurian  liinotonc  j-liow^  itsi'll'  on  liolli  ^idi's,  and  il 
is  lliront,'li  lliis  riK-k  tlial  lIu'  Lilllo  Sa>i«al(lii'\\  an  h:i^'  i'.\c;ival- 
cd  it.-*  Iji'tl.  Tla-  liinoslonc  con'ains  fo»ils  in  aliundancc,  liul 
in  very  bad  stale  of  prc^frvaiion  in  many  of  ilic  layers,  'i'luy 
are  similar  to  lliose  loiind  on  Lake  Winnipci,' at  Cave  I'oint, 
and  in  \U  lillioloLiical  aspeLt  tlitrr  is  no  apprueialiie  diHerciue 
between  lliu  exposures  in  either  lealiiy.  The  l.iiili' r^askai- 
chewan,  as  ils  name  iniplii-s  has  a  very  rapid  current,  vurvin;,' 
from  onu  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  lianks  are  ii'  t  more  than 
20  Id  :2")  fictalxive  it>  level  near  tiie  nionih,  and  tliminisli  in 
altitude  In  aseeniiin:;  tiie  stream.  'I'hey  are  (riiued  willi 
ospen,  pophir,  spruee  and  tamarac.  In  the  rear  swanijis  oci-ur, 
often  covered  with  deeji  moss,  and  sustainin;;  ehimps  nH  lauja- 
rac  and  spruee  of  fair  dimensions,  but  scarcely  suitatde  fur  any 
other  purposes  ihim  those  which  a  limiled  sellltment  mii;ht 
occa'-inn. 

Ti.e  river  provin'.'  too  rapid  lor  using  the  sweeps,  we 
were  conipel'.eJ  to  track  up,  a  dilli(!ult  and  tedious  labour 
to  the  men,  hut  (iti'erin;;  an  excellent  .ipporluniiy  Tr  makinu' 
traverses  into  the  eouu'ry,  wiiieh,  however,  were  neviT  deep, 
the  swamps  soon  arn-lini;  proi;re-s  inland.  'I'Ik;  general 
aspect  if  the  river  for  the  lir-t  lour  uoh  «  is  very  attractive, 
resemblii!.;  in  many  particulars  Kainy  Kivcr.  About  tliri't- 
miles  Ircui  the  lake  the  limestone  ilisupjiears,  beinj.'  cuvered 
with  drift  or  alluvial  clay.  The  lianks  rise  p;eDtly  wiili  the 
stream,  which  is  rapid  ami  shallow.  The  yellow  autumnal 
foliayi^  ol  the  iisprns  contrasts  beaulifullv  at  this  reason 
01  'lie  year  with  the  spruce  and  tamarac,  and  v'ivis  a 
charmint,'  appiaraiiie  to  the  liyer  biuik-.  Towards  evcuiuL' 
we  arrivtd  at  a  camp  of  ()jibwii\s,(onlaining  four  I'lils    They 


hail  an  abumlance  of  white  (Mi,  ami  lohi  me  the  1,  cr  wiii» 
full  ciftliein.  .\nxlouN  to  iiHt  thu  xtateinent  I  intimuieii  11  wInIi 
to  pnreliase  a  score  of  fresh  tisli,  and  oirered  an  [ndian  HOtnii 
tea  lUld  tobacco  if  he  Would  eatcdi  iIm'Iii  immeiluilely.  Me 
accepted  the  oiler,  entered  his  "iinoe,  crossed  ovt  r  to  11  well 
known  eddy  luid  In  tilieen  minutes  briai^ht  back  twenty 
while  IIkIi,  wei;^hinK  on  11  average  tlirei;  pounds  each.  We 
camped  close  to  the  Oj.bways,  as  we  knew  that  if  we  Iri'cked 
II  nnle  or  so  up  the  stream  they  would  I'niliiw  us,  and  our  |>arly 
miirht  be  incrreased  by  ntlicrs  in  advance  o(  ihein.  ,\m  it  was, 
till-  )Hia*  they  lired  at  our  arrival  hail  been  heard,  so  that  iit 
sunset  several  Cannes  eiuiie  swiftly  down  llie  stream,  lilleil 
with  men  and  Woiik  n  to  "  learn  the  nevv."  The  whole  body 
cainpeil  close  to  us,  and  what  with  talking,  shuulini,',  sereain- 
int!  of  children  and  howlii.^  of  <logH,  we  enjoyed  no  roti  until 
late  in  the  niijlit. 

My  day-break  on  the  following  morning  we  rose  and  employ- 
ed a  few  hours  in  examining  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the 
cnmp.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here  about  twenty  feet 
aiiiive  the  present  level  of  the  river,  but  the  country  is  very 
marshy,  and  chithed  with  tamaiac  and  spruce  behind  th.; 
belt  ol  Hspens  whi(  h  fringe  the  river  banks.  After  breakfast, 
the  wind  beini;  lair,  we  hoisted  sail,  and  in  cotnpaiiy  with  our 
()|ib\vay  Iriends  proceeded  up  the  river.  \  littli;  lleel  of 
twenty-three  emocs,  each  with  11  birch  bark  sail,  glided 
(|iiicklv  ahead  of  us,  but  the  bree/e  freshening  we  soon  caught 
atid  passed  them  one  by  one.  'I'he  banks  if  the  liver  are  not 
more  than  ten  feet  .above  its  present  level  alioiit  nine  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  lire  rarely  lloodeil.  They  ennsisi  of  nllu- 
\ial  clay,  and  sustain  many  groves  of  line  spriu'c  and  aspeu. 
.\t  some  of  the  bcniN  there  is  a  lar^e  accumnlalioii  of  boulders 
ciiii>isluig  chielly  of  till-  unl'os>ilil'eroiis  rocks.  'I'he  colour  of 
die  trees  is  truly  beautiful,  neiirly  nil  the  aspens  in  front  jirc 
jcIImW  even  at  this  early  ptrioil,  while  lho>e  in  the  rear,  pro- 
tected in  some  measure  from  the  iiiyht  frost,  .slill  retain  their 
green. 

About  live  miles  finm  St.  Martin  Lake  a  marsh  begins, 
on  the  edge  of  which  we  eampeil,  our  Indian  Iriends  scum 
clo»ing  with  us.  Some  of  the  nld  men  were  anxious  to 
-liiiw  me  some  specimens  of  '  M<iney  '  they  hail  carefully  fold- 
ed in  bits  of  cloth  or  birch  bark.  The  '  Money,' ri'specting 
which  they  have  no  distinct  iilca  except  that  it  is  'white,' 
aecoriling  to  information  tin  y  havi-  obliiiiied  from  half-breeds, 
consisted  of  fragments  of  selenile,  iron  pyrites,  and  silver 
mica.  They  prnl'ess  to  know  where  a  l.irKe  quantity  of  this 
'  Moiny  '  i--  to  bi'  found,  .and  demand  tea  and  tobtieeo  for  the 
inlciligeiicc.  These  Indians  have  been  making  their  autumnal 
li-hing  huiil,  and  have  with  them  large  birch  bark  vessels  filled 
with  poundeil  white-fish,  prewoiisly  dried  and  smoked,  11 
mir-erable  siibsliliile  lor  peiiiican.  They  had  also  sturgeon 
bladders  Idled  w  itii  w  hite-lisli  oil.     The  pi.undud  Hsh  uild  the 


oil  form  part  of  thrlr  winter  "loro*  ;  nomo  Hiimpirn  wlilt^li  wi?ri> 
itiihiiiitti'il  Id  1111'  Ciir  iiH|it'i-ti4iii,  Willi  a  vinw  lo  birlfr,  wrri-  iln- 
ti'vi'tHc  of  InviiliiK. 

S<'|ii('m'ifr  37lh. — A  utorrny  tJnromfiirlal)li'  ni^lii.  \Viivy?< 
{Ansrr  hiiiiirliorruH)  (lying  to  iIim  Moiitli  i-iirly  lliis  morning  in 
l^ir'^'i'  flocks,  :i  Niiri'  nign,  it  i^  Miiid,  of  ii|i|)rori(:liiiiK  winlrr. 
Till-  IniiiaiM  sny  tlicrt*  i.s  xotni!  line  lanil  iind  liirgi'  trci'M  in  tlif 
n-nr  of  iImm  |i;irt  of  the  river.  TIid  river  from  our  riuii|>  (o  Si. 
IMiriin  Ii'ilic,  iilioiit  lliiriern  inileM  in  iin  iiir-line  from  \,:\Ur 
\Viimi|M'i,',  liiu  iimrxliy  li.inkx.  Si.  Miriin  Liiki'  oih'c  reiu-lird, 
Hiii.tll  emitieneer<,  wliieli  in  iliiw  (hit  (country  almost  dexorve 
llie  name  of  liilN,  appear  on  the  xoulli  Mide,  ho  uIno  on  llu; 
norili  wide  Ix'fon'  eniiTiiii,'  ih'  .Varrows.  Ingencrd  ihe  Hliori'n 
are  very  low,  piirliciibrly  to  ilie  soulii-eiist,  'r|ic>  \arrowi  are 
(raii'-ed  hy  a  remarkable  l),irrier  of  lioulileri,  cliielly  eon-ii^liiiK 
of  the  uiifiHsiliferouM  ronkM,  nbont  nix  fuel  iihove  the  Inke  nnd 
Iweiiiy  feel  broad.  On  llie  went  !<ide  of  the  barrier  lliere  is  an 
extensive  \vide-Npre:iiling  miir«h,  but  llie  water  of  llio  lake 
is  cleiir,  M  in  mosi  limestone  regions. 

We  arrived  al  thifi  isolated  body  of  wnirr  jjoon  after  noon 
and  camped  on  n  beach  nr  barrier  thrown  up  in  ilii.'  lorm 
of  semi-cirpular  ridges  aliout  half  a  mile  aiross  lb.- are,  an  I 
foniH'cied  in  llie  I'orm  of  the  leiier  S.  In  the  forinaiii)n  of 
thene  ridges  graniti'  or  gnei.ssoid  bonlJers  aro  first  pushed  by 
ice  upon  n  limestone  gravel  bar,  aspens  nnd  willows  grow 
»m  ihe  ridges  rapidly  formed  by  sand  and  gravel  wiisIkmI  up 
in  llie  rear  of  the  bonldi^rs,  and  llu;  space  partly  eni'l()se<l  or 
Mheliered  by  the  curve  is  soon  filled  wilh  reiiU,  thus  forming 
I'xiensivp  mars'licH  at  Iho  esislern  exireiuity  of  .St.  M.irliu 
Lake.  Near  ihe  channel  which  separ.iies  this  m:izo  from  Ihe 
main  body  of  the  Lake,  a  new  beach  i>  now  in  process  of  for- 
maliou,  .md  consists  al  present  of  a  hing  semi-circular  lino  of 
slranih^d  b  lulders,  over  wbicli  llie  ••'  a  v  as-lies  in  easterly  and 
Westerly  gales.  Koiind  alioul  ihe  boulders  limestone  gravel  is 
accumiilMiing,  and  thus  in  ibis  direction  at  least  the  laki-  is 
slowly  dimiiiisliiiig  in  si/e,  the  nialerials  being  in  great  purl 
KUpplied  from  the  wearing  away  of  islands,  and  the  adjoining 
coast. 

September  28ih. — Wo  suoceejej  in  |)assing  llii!  Narrows 
before  breakfast  this  morning,  and  made  our  way  into  tlio  main 
lake  through  a  channel  varying  from  three  to  nine!  feel  in  depth, 
kept  open  no  doubt  by  the  Partridge  Crop  lliver,  which  lakes 
the  name  ol  ihe  Liltli;  Sa^katehewan  aflcr  it  has  passed 
through  .S|.  Martin  l>ake.  We  breakfasted  on  Sugar  Island, 
being  followed  by  the  little  lleet  of  e.moes,  whose  owners  ap- 
pealed dclermined  lo  reach  I'airford  before  us,  if  possible. 

On  Sugar  Island  I  fnund  wliiit  appeared  to  Ix?  |iarlially  meta- 
inorphdsed  sand>lone  rock,  lilunl  at  an  angle  of  5U",  with  a 
S.  :(()  W.,  and  N.  30-  K.  strike.  At  one  exiremlly  of  the 
island  it  approached  ihe  churacler  of  gneiss,  al  Ihe  oilier  ex- 
ireiuity it  pieseiiled  the  appearance  of  im|iure  sandstone  layers 
lilted  at  a  high  angle.  Sugar  Islaml  is  aboiil  a  luih;  from  the 
Narrows,  and  lies  S.  tit'  E.  from  three  small  islands,  which 
upon  exaiuination  were  found  lo  consist  i)f  gneiss  inlersectcd 
\Nilli(piart/  veins.  The  rock  on  Siiifar  Island  is  exposed  on  one 
side  in  Ihe  form  of  a  precipitous  clilf  -M  feet  high.  On  the 
opposite  side  it  slopes  gradually  to  Ihe  water's  edge.  The 
Indian.^  in  eighteen  canoes  followed  us  to  iho  island,  and  the 
cliiid'  will,  some  oslenlalion  informed  me  lliat  it  belonged  to 
him,  bill  he  had  no  objection  lo  my  exploring  it.  He  further 
stated,  that  as  chief  of  Ihe  band  he  claimed  the  wImIc  country 


from  Fixher  River,  on  (,ake  Winniitoj},  to  iho  mouth  of  Tarl- 
riilge  Crop  Itiver. 

Sng  ir  Island  i«  a  favorite  eanjping  ground  of  ihe  f)|i'iway<, 

who  now  o  'copy  this  pari  of  ll oiiniry,  We  foiiuil  so.ne  graven 

nearlo  a  garden  in  which  polalKen  were  plaiileil.  A  lew  pii'een 
ol'  tob.ice  I  procured  ih  u  small  supply  of  this  precious  vege. 
lable  in  lliesu  regions.  Sugar  Islaiiij  is  no  name  i  fro,ii  u 
grove  of  iIk!  aMhdeavcd  maple,  Ihe  trees  of  which  bore  old 
marks  of  lapping. 

We  wenf  out   of  our  conr!«e  to  vlwit  tho  ^n«iisi4')id  jslnnda 

befi)re  referred  lo.  The  first  ishtiid  bore  nearly  ilile  east  of 
Sugar  Island,  ll  <'onsists  ol  gneiss  wilh  rose  colouretl  fe|sji;iihio 
veins,  pursuing  n  general  direction  of  H.  lO"  E.  Tho  \m<*  of 
the  island  is  also  S.  10*'  K  ,  anil  the  gneiss  in  iulcr.ieeted  by 
lissiires  nearly  at  ri;;lil  angli's  lo  one  aiiolhi  r,  one  sei  bcarinif 
S.  JO"  -In  K.  The  sill  lace  of  the  gneiss  on  the  higlicsl  point, 
which  may  he  2. 'J  (eel  abovi;  the  lake,  is|)olished  and  fuiroWed 
in  a  liireeiion  .S.  5.)'^  K.  The  Houih-casi  shore  it  preeipitong, 
the  oppoyite  sloping. 

The  second  is|  in<l  c  insists  of  gneiss  with  large  ipiarlz  vi'hm 
me.uiderliig  through  it.  It  is  dome.slia{ii'd.  The  thirl  inland, 
within  a  few  yardi  of  the  (irst  and  sucon  I,  shows  (ar  less  iiio- 

lamorphie  acii md  witb  a  strike  .S.  15"  W.,  has  a  dip  75" 

from  the  vertical,  ll  is  prcolpilous  to  llio  N,  W,  and  s|ci|i 's  t>j 
llie  S.  v.. 

Proceeding  along  t'le  south-wesl  coast  we  found  a  harrier  of 
beaches  along  the  shorj  aboiil  300  yarils  distint  from  it,  on 
which  boulders  of  the  piirtially  tnelamorphosed  sandstone  and 
gneiss  were  piled  up,  firllk'r  r>u  Were  worn  and  large  unworn 
traginenis  of  a  silicious  lim 'sione,  which,  however,  wis  no 
where  found  in  position.  The  occurrence  of  these  gncissoid 
islands  in  a  Hat  limestone  country  is  very  inleresling ;  the  inc- 
t.irnorpliosed  sandsluiK'  shows  that  tho  epoch  of  their  eleva- 
tion must  have  bci'ii  before  the  deposition  of  the  liinesl.in ;  liiiind 
on  Tunnder  Islan  I,  lo  which  wu  next  |)i'oceeded,  and  alter  the 
deposiiion  of  tho  sandstone  on  Sugar  Island.  Tli,;  ihrco 
gncissoid  islands,  h;iving  iio  name',  we  called  .St.  .Martin's 
llocks.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  epoch  of  their  elevation 
was  simnltan'ous  with  outbursts  which  have  been  obs  rv- 
eii  in  other  parts  of  Ihe  coutinenf,  Al  noon  we  arrived  al  a 
semi-eireiilar  island  of  beaches  similar  to  those  at  the  east  cud 
of  the  Lake.  They  are  due  lo  the  great  shallowness  of  St, 
.Martin  Lake,  which,  with  an  area  of  over  lliree  liuii  Ired 
Hpiare  miles,  was  nowhere  (bun  1  to  b(!  m  )ro  than  eighioeii 
feel  derp  and  often  only  five  and  six  feet  for  long  dislanaes. 

In  the  iil'ternoon  \\f  lauded  on  an  island  on  which  stratified 
limestone,  in  horizontal  layers,  w.is  exjio^ed.  The  limestone 
p  issesscd  sMiie  singilar  peculiarities.  Numerous  ciip-shaped 
forms,  of  very  large  dimensions,  were  visible  in  proj(?cling 
masses  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  exposed.  Many  of  these 
Clips  were  fully  thirleeii  inches  in  diameter  at  Ihe  surface,  aiiil 
would  hold  at  least  one  ipiarl  of  water.  Tliey  CDusisted  of 
eoneeiitrie  rings,  or  cups,  regularly  arranged,  and  Iron  len  to 
lil'ty  or  more  in  nuaiber.  Tho  Ihickness  of  oaeh  (  u|)  varied 
fioui  one-tenlh  lo  one-ipiarter  of  an  ineli.  A  single  specimen 
resembled  a  gig  inlie  onion  wlii('h  had  b 'eii  cut  in  h  ill',  with 
a  few  of  the  inni-r  layers  cxtraeled,  leaving  a  cavity  or  de- 
pression. Many  s(iiiare  yards  of  surlace  were  varigated  with 
Ibis  slrneture.  The  colour  of  the  liiin'slone  is  a  biill'-yellow, 
its  fracture  is  Uiievcn  and  masses  aro  <lillli'nlt  lo  sep;riMte.  It 
is  extnaiK.'ly  hard  and  silicious.  The  hei.'ht  of  the  exposure 
is  sixteen  feel,  and  so  nearly  lioriz  jiilal,  that   no  inclination 


could  1)0  (lotcctcil.  Till'  i>lan(l  liaving  no  naino,  iind  liciiip; 
rcniarkaljli'  for  it?  rock  forinalion,  it  was  tliouijlii  worthy  of 
some  ilfsignation :  we  llu'ri-fme  called  it  "  Tliundcr  Isl.ind," 
ill  niiMiiory  of  a  storm  of  liaii  and  rain,  accoin|ianic(l  by  iiglit- 
ning  and  tliuniler  of  mure  tliau  ordinary  violence,  wliicli  made 
us  very  uneomfortabio  for  llie  rest  of  the  day  and  during  the 
ensuing  niuht.  It  was  thj  last  of  twenty  thunder  storms 
which  we  had  cnniunieied  since  entering  the  prairies  on  the 
Mth  of  June,  aii>i  was  only  second  to  one  in  violence  unil 
sublimity. 

Anxious  fo  got  on,  we  pulled  at  the  sweeps  until  after  dnsU, 
having  reached  an  island  about  four  miles  from  Thunder 
Island.  We  found  a  sheltered  cove,  and  all  slept  in  the  boat, 
there  being  no  spot  on  th-  boulder-beach,  or  barrier  on  which 
we  could  discover  six  feet  of  level  ground. 

September  29tli.— When  morning  dawned,  which  it  did  in 
a  drenching,  cold  rain,  we  found  we  were  attached  to  one  of 
tlie  stony  barriers  which  protect  certain  aspects  of  the  is- 
lands, or  main  shore.  The  ever-present  marsh  lay  between  us 
and  ihe  timber  we  so  much  needed  for  fuel  ;  but  the  wind  now 
rising  to  a  gale,  we  were  comprlled  to  content  ourselves  with 
an  exploration  of  our  boulder  barrier  to  its  utmost  limits.  It 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  two  to  tliree  miles  long, 
and  consisted  of  waterworn  masses  of  limestone  and  gneiss, 
witli  limestone  gravel  between  them.  The  marsh  \vhi(^h  separ- 
ated it  from  the  island  was  lull  of  weeds,  and  harboured  wild 
fowl,  some  of  which  we  succeeded  in  killing. 

We  found  great  ditliculty  in  discovering  the  mouth  of 
Partridge  Crop  River,  or  St.  Martin  River  as  it  is  also  called. 
A  maze  of  rushes  inland,  extending  as  fir  as  the  eye  can  si-e, 
hides  it  from  view.  Half  a  mile  up  the  stream  we  saw  the 
houses  of  the  Mission,  established,  but  afterwards  abanduned, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley.  All  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  and 
tenantless.  The  country  is  very  low,  and  liable  to  be  lloodetl 
in  the  autumn  and  spring.  There  are  but  a  few  himdreil 
acres  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  (lurposes,  four  or  live  leet 
above  the  river.  The  spot  was  one,  however,  of  gicat  resort 
among  the  ladiai.s  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  hence  the 
probable  reason  why  a  selection  of  tliis  site  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Missi..>n.  On  landing,  we  found  one  In- 
dian family  who  are  determined  to  <'ontinue  Ihe  cultivation  of 
the  little  fields  which  have  been  cleared  and  enclosed.  'I'hey 
had  accumulated  three  small  slacks  of  hay,  were  po.ssessed  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  were  living  in  one  of  the  least  dila|)idated 
houses. 

Wc  took  to  our  boat  at  the  beginning  of  I'artridge  Crop 
River,  havint;  secured  a  guide  from  the  lleet  ol  canoes  in  the 
rear,  to  take  us  thiou;.'h  a  narrow  passage  between  beds  nf 
rushes  which  co\er  many  Kjuare  miles,  luid  constitute  the 
'  Crop,'  so  called  liy  the  Indians  on  acci.unt  of  the  resemblance 
which  the  outline  of  tliis  reedy  expanse  bears  to  the  'crop'  of 
a  partridge.  We  threaded  our  way  through  the  innzes  of  a  marsh 
supporting  ni>hes  so  tall  that,  without  flimbing  the  inast  of  the 
boat,  it  was  impossiljle  losee  lii'joiiil  the  masses  which  eiiilosf'd 
us.  The  ru>lii<  measured  frnm  ten  to  twilve  I'cel  in  length,  aiid 
grew  so  thickly  together  that  they  l'ortn<<l  a  eomp.ict  green 
wall,  past  which  the  current  (lowed  as  if  they  were  forinid  of 
solid,  stable  mati'iials.  Through  little  opt;nings,  which  were 
now  and  then  disclosed,  we  saw  tranijiiil  ponds,  with  a 
Bcanely  |ercep'ib!c  stream.  Here  revelled  hosts  of  ducks  of 
many  species. 


We  arrived  at  Fairford  at  three,  p.m.,  Iinving  occupied  about 
two  hours  in  passing  through  the  Crop. 

Fairl'ord  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  banks  of  Partridge 
Crop  River  (a  conliuu;ition  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan),  about 
two  miles  from  Lake  Manitobah.  Tlie  b:mks  are  here  about 
twenty  fee  t  high,  imd  show  alluvial  clay  with  boulders  ;  but 
the  limestone  approaches  the  surface  a  short  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  river.  It  is  covered  with  eight  to  ten  iiu^iies 
of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  although  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  attractive,  the  shjillowness  of  the  soil  would  not 
permit  of  exiensivc  agricultural  operations.  The  dip  of  the 
rock  is  towards  the  south-west,  hut  at  so  small  an  angle  as  to 
be  imperceptible,  except  when  a  surface  of  several  s(iuare 
yards  is  exposed.  Fossils  arc  few  in  number,  and  obscure  : 
the  limestone  breaks  up  into  thin  slabs,  being  very  com- 
pact and  hard. 

We  attended  evening  prayers  in  an  excellent  school-house, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  chapid.  There  were  forty 
persons  present,  consisting  ehielly  ol  Half-bieeds.  The  ser- 
vice consisted  of  a  hymn  and  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, respectively  sung  and  read  in  the  Ojibway  langu.ige  ; 
an  exposition  of  the  chapter  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  a 
concluding  prayer:  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  repealed  aloud  in 
Ojibway  by  the  whole  congregation. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  Christians,  adults  and 
children,  at  this  Mission.  The  houses  are  (ifteen  in  number, 
neat,  comfortable,  and  in  excellent  order.  Several  new  dwel- 
lings are  in  process  of  erection.  The  appearance  of  this* 
.Mission  is  very  promising,  .'iiid  in  every  way  most  creditable 
to  the  unceasing  labours  of  the  zealous  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stagg.  We  were  supplied  with  potatoes,  oniims,  turnips, 
fresh  bread,  and  butter,  and  otherwise  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  jMr.  and  Mrs.  Stagg.  A  youn^  lady  from  Notting- 
ham, Fngland,  Miss  Thompson,  is  residing  at  the  mission, 
and  d(-votes  herself  with  exempiaty  industry,  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Stagg,  to  the  education  and  care  of  Indian  and 
liall-l)reed  children.  The  farm  is  in  capital  order,  and  al- 
though the  area  adapted  for  cultivation  is  ni;t  liktdy  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  large  settlement,  yet  Fairford  will  be- 
come an  iiii|)ortant  centre. 

The  lion.  Hudson's  Hay  Company  have  a  post  at  this  mis- 
sion, but  it  is  matter  of  deej)  regret  that  the  heathen  Indians 
who  come  to  barter  their  furs  here  shouM  be  jicrndlted  to  have 
access  to  rum.  The  little  fleet  of  canoes  before  spoken  of 
arrived  during  the  evening,  and  at  nightfall  the  sounds  ol 
drunken  revelry  told  how  terribly  the  debasin  .'  influence  of 
this  traffic  must  operate  nL'ainst  the  Christian  .md  humanizing 
iiilluencc  of  the  mis-^ionary.  The  post  had  been  l)Ut  lecently 
established,  and  the  distribution  of  intoxicating  liipiors  to  the 
Indians  appeared  to  be  a  subject  of  di'cp  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  the  Rev.  .Mr.  StagL'. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  noon  on  the  last  day 
(jf  iSeptember,  and  entered  Lake  .Manilobah  with  a  hea<l  wind, 
which  so<m  compelled  a  retreat  to  a  low  sheltered  beach.  The 
exposed  iispciis  are  now  ipiile  yellow,  but  a  tint  of  green 
remains  on  groves  at  .some  ilistanec  from  the  lake  shore. 
Large  boulders  are  piled  up  high  upon  the  beach,  and  behind 
them  is  the  unfailing  marsh.  In  bays  limestone  grav(d  forms 
a  slui)'ng  beach  to  the  water's  edge,  but  here  again  in  the  rear 
is  a  marsh.  It  is  only  at  the  headlands  that  rock  in  position, 
or  firm  of  soil  a|)|)ears  as  yet. 

In  the  afternoon  wu  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Flat  Rock  Bay, 
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where  limestone  of  Devonian  nge  is  seen  on  the  soulli  side. 
Some  of  llie  layers  are  liiglily  fossiliferoiis,  and  liold  numbers 
of  Atryjia  reiicvlnris  and  A.  nsjiera.  The  stems  of  crinoids 
are  eoninioii,  but  tlie  species  are  very  few.  The  rock  is 
neitriy  iiori/oiilnl,  and  the  general  dip  soulh-wesl,  at  a  very 
small  angle,  but  many  slight  undulations  occur,  giving  an  in- 
clination of  e(|ual  extent  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  expo- 
sure in  the  bay  is  ten  feel  high,  worn  into  caves.  The  colour 
is  a  pale-buli",  with  some  reddish-brown  la3ers.  Fucoids 
are  abundant,  and  become  when  weathered,  yellowish-buH'. 
•Small  oak  are  scattered  near  the  spot  where  we  camped, 
interspersed  with  aspen.  In  the  rear  tamarac  and  spruce 
swam|)s  prevented  an  examination  of  the  country  for  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  Where  rock  in 
position  dixjs  not  form  the  beach,  the  marginal  barrier  of 
boulders  is  found  with  a  beach,  m:\rsli  or  swamp  in  the  rear. 

October  1st. — Collected  fossils,  breakfasted,  and  pulled  to 
Steep  Kock  Point.  Here  the  limestone  (Uevoniun)  is  20  feet 
high,  (|uite  abrupt,  with  6  feet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  clifl". 
The  layers  are  more  massive  and  compact  than  before  noticed  ; 
they  occur  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  very  hard, 
and  hold  many  organic  forms  replaced  by  crystalline  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Thri'c  and  a  half  fathoms  water  wore  found 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  Steep  Rock  Point.  A  number 
of  swans  were  seen  sailing  in  a  little  bay  to  the  south  of  this 
land-mark  in  Lake  Manitobah,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Indians 
who  hunt  in  this  part  of  the  country  do  not  visit,  being  per- 
suaded that  "little  men"  live  in  the  caves  and  holes  into 
which  the  rock  has  been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
We  ran  on  before  the  wind,  past  Cherry  Islands  and  Point 
Pao-nan,  until  dark,  and  then  made  for  the  siiore,  soon  finding 
a  small  sheltered  bay  in  the  inside  of  a  boulder  beaoli  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  land.  Tem- 
l)eratnre  of  the  lake,  03  deg.  ;  greatest  depth  of  water  re- 
corded, '2-2  feet. 

A  fair  wind  on  the  2nd  started  us  at  dawn.  We  steered 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Water-hen  River,  leaving  on  our  left 
Crane  River  and  Ray,  where  salt  springs  are  found,  and  then 
passed  througli  a  narrow  cliannel  in  a  reef  of  boulders,  which 
stretched  from  east  to  west,  as  fai  as  we  could  see.  The  wind 
being  fair,  we  pressed  on,  iiolwilhstimding  a  heavy  rain,  and 
landed,  rather  late  in  the  day  for  bn-aklast,  on  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  Water-hen  River,  which  connects  Lake  Mani- 
tobali  with  Water-hen  and  Wiimipego-sis  Lake.  Here  we 
I'liiuid  a  pair  of  white-headed  eagles  eniiaged  in  fishing;  and 
as  we  came  suddenly  upon  them  after  routuling  a  point,  one 
<'f  them  dropped  a  line  white  (ish  he  had  just  caught,  which 
was  iuunediately  seizeil  and  appropriated  by  our  men  for  their 
own  breakfast. 

We  entere<l  one  of  the  many  mouths  of  the  river  at  2  p.m.,  and 
pulled  up  a  broad  channel  through  a  vast  marsh,  whose  limits 
;ir.>  well  dc  fin<'d  by  a  belt  of  aspens  on  either  haml.  Having 
readied  an  attractive  camping-place,  wli(^re  the  woods  came 
down  to  the  edge  of  li,e  river,  we  lantled  with  a  view  to  make 
a  short  traversi^  into  tlii!  country.  The  river  is  swill,  very 
broad,  and  prettily  varied  with  well-wooded  islands.  At  our 
camp  the  trees  consisted  of  white  spruce,  I  ft,  (I  in.  in  diam- 
eler;  poplar,  aspen,  birch,  and  tamarac.  The  land  is  low, 
not  ten  feet  above  th(^  water.  In  the  rear  we  found  a  ta- 
marac  swamp,  with  belts  of    while    siiruce.      The   channel 


through  which  our  course  lay  was  about  tlireti  hiinili'Mtl  hni 
broad  and  three  feel  deep,  with  a  flat  llmoslonu  IhiUkiii,  'I'ho 
water  was  clear  and  brilliant,  fish  very  numeroua,  tMlil  Wttlof* 
fowl  abundant. 

October  3rd.— £rt  route  at  nine,  a.in  ,— llin  mirly  pitri  of 
the  morning  being  employed  in  drying  elulhen  iiflt'r  flic  mill 
of  yesterday.  We  commenced  pulling  up  WiiliiflifM  lllvc)', 
which  here  appears  to  contain  many  low  UlitliiU,  itlid  lln 
aggregate  breadth  must  be  several  hundred  yocda  (i»'i»r  oilf 
camp.  Signs  of  the  approach  of  cold  weiHhfC  ht'j^rtii  In 
thicken  around  us;  a  large  flock  of  pelioriMu,  wli('«dll)({  In 
circles  far  above,  sod'^^nly  formed  into  ini  nrrnw^UfniM 
figure,  and  struck  straight  to  tin;  soulli,  Vidlow  U<nvi<n 
drifting  in  the  air  befoie  a  cold  norlh  wind,  pdiiiiiocd  un, 
as  the  Half-breeds  say,  by  the  beautiful  imroru  of  litol  liit;lif, 
(See  auroran.)  Islands,  low  and  reody,  «oniil)ili<  (it  »tp|i('nr 
until  we  arrive  at  the  Great  ISend,  where  a  liitiiil  of  liidliiim 
have  their  winter  quarters.  The  Indians  are  Uoiiilttl  ('.dliollc*, 
originally  from  Oxford  House.  I  perBiiiidcil  iiiiM  o|  |||(<iii  |(j 
act  as  guide  up  Moss  River  to  Dauphin  Litlt",  iiDiif  Wf<  hull 
visited  the  salt  works.  Their  tents  were  dirty  iiiiil  pKrMftsively 
odorous.  In  general,  the  Indians  of  l,ukii  Wilillipi'K  iiiiil 
Manitobah,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  caniiol  beiir  t'Otii|iitil«iin 
with  the  Prairie  Indians, 

We  met  here,  also,  a  freighter-bout,  in  cliurg"  (iC  h  VtPiwU 
half-breed,  who,  with  his  family,  weru  I'uiiiriiiiit;  IVom  ijio 
Salt-Springs  to  Oak  Point  wiih  about  twelvti  IiiinIimIh*  id  fsiiit, 
We  exchanged  a  little  tea  and  toiiaiuio  for  diK'ltn  mill  ()i|i  ) 
and  on  the  following  morning  slurled  by  tliii  MiiIiIIk  lldiKi'li  of 
Waterhen  River  for  WinnipeKoo-sis  Lake,  |nitvjii>{  VVdlerlifn 
Lake  to  the  north.  The  river  is  broail,  bhiillnw  iiiiil  fi'i'ily  j  n 
low  belt  of  aspens,  a  mile  oil',  on  eiiliei'  sjile,  dIkiws  iIk'  only 
land  visible. 

A  fair  wind  drove  us  swiftly  on,  and  lit  noot)  we  »(i»|i|ii<(l  til 
Ermine  Point,  on  Winnipego-sis  Lake.  Thjs  jn  n  h/w  lii'iidi, 
with  a  marsh  behind,  and  is  remarkablii  forsoiiiM  liiiimld  eltiin, 
crooked  and  gnarled,  still  tlourisliing  on  ilie  npil,  iiMiir  liiii  fiitit 
spring.  At  four  we  reached  Snike  Ishtiul,  wllpr<*  WC  *ittlt1|)(i(] 
early,  for  the  purpose  ef  examining  an  ejipnejiiri.  nf  midt,  itnd 
to  collect  the  fossils  which  a  glance  hIiowi'iI  it  I'Ollliiilieil  |tt 
abundance.  The  Duck  Mountain  looiijod  ii  gmilil  iilijeel  In 
the  north-west. 

The  rock  exposures  on  Snake  luliind  iiru  Vft^  l(l(i'fi'«ili(ig, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fossils  they  coiduill,  lillt  III  I'oiise- 
(pience  of  the  evidencx-  tlitiy  alliiril  of  a  iiliglit  iiplicdviil,  do 
rare  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  rockd  of  lliiu  H'nUm, 

The  exposure  at  its  highest  point  dona  liol  |ii»|i|'i'i)  Iweilly 
feet,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  a  low,  narrow  iinliiliiiiil,  ruiiMiiig 
north  and  south  nearly.  The  dip  on  the  I'nai  iajili<  la  H,  Iti, 
v..  I  IS  ;  and  on  tlie  wc^st,  W,  JO,  K,  i  U\  Tlin  lime- 
stone is  highly  fossiliferoiis,  beautil'ully  slrulilii'il,  vt'i'y  Imrd, 
and  bituminous.  It  holds  nbundaui'e  of  AI1///11I  fiHi'lililiii) ; 
Trlliiia  orata  ;  with  fossils  belongiii({  to  the  (jeliiTu  hli'imlhit  • 
EuomplHtlxiii ;  I' rod  mi  us;  GomithoiiritH  ;  t)illiiii'iiii»  j  /,lliilln>i 
together  with  TrilMtcs ;  CriiKiiiln,  kic,  Mr,  IllllllU^q  llilnkn 
this  locality  unquestionably  Devonian, 

On  the  morning  of  the  4tli  of  Oi'lobiT,  wm  oi'I  will  frntn 
Snake  Island,  and  arrived  at  the  Hall  Wtiiltx  iiiiil  Mpriiii^'i 
at  Noon. 


1 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE    S  .LT-SPRIXGS,    ON    WIXXIPEGO-SIS    LAKF,    TO    THE    SUMMIT    OF    THE    lUDING    MOUNPAIN— 
THE    SUMMIT   OF    THE    lUl)IN(i    MOUNTAIN    TO    MANITOHAH   HOUSE. 


Charo'-ler  nf  llir  Cowitn/ — The  Dud-  Mmwtain — Tlf  Salt  S^viiirj-i 

—  The  Wells— The  Mnnufiirfiire  of  S'tU-Sall  Si>rimp  mid  La- 
gnons — Mo.1.1  Hirer — Rnpi'ils — Chnraeter  of  Rii'er — Vallei/  or 
Dniiphfu  River — Th'.  liidiiiij  Momilain — Lul:e  Riihje — Ilnj 
Ground — Dauphin  Lake — I'ike — Sumr  Jiirils—Jdiinieij  to  the 
Siinniiif  if  the  Riding  Mountain — Marshes — Ridges — Chariuler 
of  the  C'luntri/ —  Whishey  Jock — Quaking  Hog — Pitching   Track 

—  Rahhits — Fool  cf  Mountain — Cretaceous  Rocks — I'lateanx — 
Conical   inils —  White  Spruce — Brnirn-noscd  Bear — Sutnmil  of 
the  Rilling  Mowitnin — Character  if  the  Catnlrg — Former  Cha-  j 
racter  of  the   Riding   Monnluiu — Denudation  —  Tidde   Land —  j 
Snow  Storm— Source  of  the  Rapid  Hirer — Indian  Superstition —  j 
Descent   of  Riding  Miointain — Character   (f   the   Mountain — 
Fish — Sickness  —  Cupping —  Ta-tra-pit  —  Great  Bones — Grass-  | 
hoppers — Journey  from    Dauphin   Lake    to  Luke   Manitobnh  — 
Character  of  the  Country — B'^gs — Aspen  Ridges — Ridge  Filch- 
ing Track — Klih  and  Flow  Lake — hdian  Tent- Interior  of — 
Supper — Slc'p— Buffalo  Runner — Manitohah  House. 

The  surface  of  the  country  wliere  the  Salt  Springs  are  found 
13  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  \Vinnipc<ro-5is  Luke,  and 
apparently  nearly  horizontal  for  m;iny  miles  inland,  in  a  norili- 
west  course.  The  barren  area  occupied  by  the  Springs  and 
wells  is  about  ten  acres  in  extent  ;  but  the  open  country,  with 
points  of  surrounding  forest  converging  towards  the  Sjirings, 
may  include  several  hundred  acres.  The  trees  in  the  vicinity 
consist  of  spruce,  aspen,  willow,  birch,  and  a  few  stunted 
oak.  The  wells  are  five  feet  deep,  and  the  water  in  them  w;is 
2ft.  Sin.  above  the  level  of  the  lake  on  the  5tli  of  October, 
a<  ascertained  instrninentally.  The  wells  are  found  upon  a 
si  gilt  elevation,  probably  niechanieally  niised  by  the  ascend 
iiig  brine,  to  about  two  feet  above  the  country  in  llie  rear, 
which,  in  a  southerly  direction,  gently  inclines  and  bhnds 
with  a  vast  marsh  c-nnccied  with  Mo<s  lliver.  Tin'  woods 
fringing  tiiis  m.irsh  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  Spr,ngs, 
west  and  north-west. 

The  level  country  extends  acros-:  the  peninsula  from  Red 
l)eer's  Point,  :il)out  three  miles  in  breiidlh,  to  a  deep  indenta- 
tion of  l,:dse  Winnipego  sis,  about  live  or  six  miles  bro.id  ; 
after  which  it  continues  low  and  marshy,  with  tairiarac,  aspen, 
and  white  spruce  woods  to  ihc  foot  of  the  buck  .Mounl;iin,  a 
disianee  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles.  From  Snake  Island, 
and  even  from  the  level  of  Winnipc^o-sis  Lake,  a  few  miles 
from  shore,  the  country  betwein  ihc  fnoi  of  |)nck  Mountain 
and  the  Lake,  does  not  present  a  sinule  eminence  to  bii  ak  tin- 
levil  from  which  tin-  iJuck  Mountain  rises.  It  resembles,  in 
every  Imporlanl  |il.ysical  feature,  the  level  tract  at  the  base  of 
the   Rilling  Monnlain.     These  observations  apply  only  to  that 


part  visible  from  Snake  Island  and  the  Lower  portion  of  VVin- 

nipego-sis  Ij.ike. 

The  soil  at  the  Salt  Springs  is  a  very  retentive  j'cllowisb- 
wliite  clay,  containing  small  limestone  boulders  and  pebbles, 
with  boulders  of  the  unti)ssiliferous  rocks.  The  wells,  for 
obtaining  a  supjily  of  brine,  are  sunk  wherever  a  small  bub- 
bling s))ring  is  observed  to  issue  from  this  retentive  clay. 
The  springs  are  constantly  changing  their  position,  and  as 
the  wells  becotTie  exhausted  from  time  to  lime,  a  fresh  exca- 
vation is  made  where  a  new  spring  is  observed  to  issue.  No 
doubt  boring,  or  deeper  wells,  would  pr(!vent  these  changes, 
and  not  only  .secure  a  larger  How  of  brine,  but  ensure  its  per- 
manency. The  wells  at  present  are  twenty-five  in  number ; 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  have  bi  en  lately  abandoned,  and 
others  have  long  since  ceased  to  yield  brine.  They  are  si- 
tuated four  hundred  yards  from  the  lake  shore,  and  were  first 
worked  forty  years  since,  by  James  Monkman.  This  enter- 
prizing  individual  struggled  for  many  years  against  the  impor- 
tation of  English  salt,  wliicdi  was  sold  in  the  settlements  at  a 
chea|ier  rate  than  he  could  all'ord  to  inannfaeture  salt  on  I^ake 
Winnipego-sis.  He  has  made  salt  at  Swan  River  and  IJuek 
RiviT.  The  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  with  profit  for  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company,  at  Swan  Uiver,  and  at  VViunipc- 
go-sis  Lake  by  Monkman  s  suns. 

At  the  "  Works"  there  are  two  small  log-houses  and  three 
evaporating  furnaces.  The  kettles,  of  English  construction, 
are  well-made  rectangular  vessids  of  iron,  live  feet  long,  two 
feet  broad,  and  one  foot  deep.  They  are  laid  U|)()n  two  rough 
stone  walls,  about  twenty  inches  apart,  which  form  the  fiirnace. 
At  one  extremity  is  a  low  chimney.  The  whole  construction 
is  of  the  rudest  description  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  the 
kellles  are  removed,  turned  over,  and  the  fuinace  permitted 
to  go  to  ruin,  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  following  spring. 

The  process  of  making  salt  is  as  follows:  When  a  spring  is 
found,  a  well,  dsi'  feet  broad  and  five  leet  <leep,  is  exciivated, 
and  near  to  it  an  evaporating  furnace  erected.  The  brine  from 
the  wells  is  ladleil  into  the  k.  tiles,  and  ihi^  salt  scooped  out  as 
it  forms,  and  allowed  to  remain  lor  a  short  tiiin;  to  drain,  be- 
firc'  it  is  paekid  ,11  biicli  bark  r  iggins  for  transportation  to 
Red  River,  where  it  coiinnands  twelve  shillings  sterling  a 
bushel,  or  one  huiiilred  weight  of  flour,  or  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  fish,  pemican,  or  buffalo  meat,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

'I'lie  brine  is  very  strong.  From  one  kettle  two  bush(ds  of 
salt  can  be  made  in  one  day  in  dry  weather.  There  ar<^  nine 
k(!itles  at  lh<!  "  Works,"  sevni  being  in  constant  use  during 
the  summer  season.  The  Half-breeds  engiged  in  the  manu- 
facture complained  of  the  want  of  fuel — in  oIIkt  words,  of  the 
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labour  and  trouble  of  cutting;  down  tho  spruce  and  poplar  near 
at  hand,  and  the  diilicully  of  hauling  it  to  the  furnaces.  An 
objection  of  no  moment,  but  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
people,  who  are  generally  unaccustomed  to  long-continued 
tnnnual  labour.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  instrument  with  me 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brine,  and  a  sup- 
ply which  I  took  to  Red  River  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  with 
a  view  to  its  analysis,  still  remains  in  the  settlements.  Jt 
will  be  seen  that  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt  are  of  the  rudest  description,  so  tha'  »vitnniit  any  out- 
lay beyond  a  few  days'  labour,  the  (|uantily  might  be  largely 
increased.  I  spoke  to  John  Monkman,  who  now  makes  salt 
here,  of  pumps  and  solar  evaporation.  Of  a  pump  he  know 
absolutely  nothing.  He  had  ht-ard  that  such  an  apparatus 
had  been  contrived,  but  had  never  seen  one.  He  readily  com- 
prehended the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  pumping  the 
water  into  shallow  troughs,  dug  in  the  retentive  clay  near  the 
springs,  and  strengthening  the  brine  by  solar  evaporation.  An 
Indian  guide,  who  accompanied  us  up  the  Moss  Uiver,  as- 
sured me  that  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Wiimipego-sis  and 
Manilobah  Lakes,  there  are  salt  lagoons  and  springs.  The 
Indians  v. .^  !iiet  on  the  Dauphin  Lake  make  the  same  aeknow- 
ledgir.ent,  but  declined  to  give  precise  information,  alleging 
that  the  manufacture  of  salt  drove  .iway  the  game,  and  spoil 
their  hunting. 

The  extent,  character,  and  importance  of  the  Salt  Region 
in  Rupert's  Land,  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  another 
chapter. 

October  Cth.^Left  the  Salt  Springs,  and  sailed  before  a  stiff 
breeze  to  the  mouth  of  Moss  River.  We  found  four  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar,  and  nine  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
low  exposure  of  limestone  occurs  near  the  entrance,  and 
another  one  mile  and  a  half  up  the  stream.  The  dip  is  very 
irregular.  The  fossils  are  few  in  immber,  and  obscure.  In  its 
liihological  aspect,  it  resembles  the  exposure  on  Snake  Is- 
land, seven  miles  distant,  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  rock 
is  curved,  and  fractured  in  places,  showing'  in  an  exposure  120 
yards  long  and  nine  I'ect  high,  inclinations  varying  from  20" 
to  W  cast,  with  short  horizontal  iiiti'rvals.  Some  of  the 
layers  are  extremely  hard,  others  lissile,  others  crystalline, 
with  crystals  of  calc  spar  between  tho  htyers  and  ia  the  frac- 
tures. 

\Ve  arrived  at  tlu^  first  rapids  on  Mosj  River  during  the 
aflernoon.  They  have  a  fall  of  two  It.vt,  and  cotisist  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  boulders  resting  on  rock.  The  second  rapids 
are  formed  by  similar  obstructions.  The  river  is  here  120  feet 
broad,  and  very  shallow.  The  bank,  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
sustains  fine  aspens,  with  a  very  tiiiek  undergrowth.  The  soil 
is  clay,  and  eviilenlly  fertile  near  the  river,  but  in  tho  rear, 
the  country  passes  into  muskeg.  In  aseoniling  the  second 
rapids,  the  boat  had  to  be  lightened,  and  hauled  up  by  the  men 
walking  in  the  middle  ol  the  stream.  The  temperature  lor 
such  work  was  not  (U)ndueive  to  eond'orl  or  health,  and  two  of 
ilie  men  caught  severe  colds,  with  cramps  and  pain  in  their 
limbs. 

October  7th. — A  sci.irp  frost  during  the  night.  Ice  formed 
on  the  oars  in  the  morning.  Teni|i(~iature  of  air,  at  eight,  a.m., 
JO"  ;  of  ihe  river,  42'^.  The  thermometer,  during  the  night, 
fell  to  20".  All  the  leaves  are  now  fallen,  and  the  country 
picseiils  a  very  dreary  appearance.  'I'lie  whole  of  the  day 
was  spent  In  rowiiii;  <  r  tracking  up  Moss  River.  'I'lu:  bank 
continues  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sustains  some 


very  fine  aspen.s,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  through,  with  a  dentto 
growth  of  young  trees  springing  up  in  the  place  of  a  former 
fine  aspen  forest,  of  which  the  large  trees  are  the  remains. 
The  river  continues  very  shallow,  and  contains  many  uouldera 
of  the  unfossilifcrous  rocks. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  good  land  on  the  west  side,  near  to 
Dauphin  Lake,  which  secluded  sheet  of  water  we  entered  at 
four,  p.m.,  and  came  at  once  in  sight  of  the  Riding  Mountain 
in  front  and  the  Duck  Mountain  on  our  right.  ])olh  are  very 
imposing  ranges  from  this  point  of  view,  presenting  similar 
aspects;  both  rising  from  a  level  country,  a  few  feet  above 
Dauphin  Lake;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  both 
maintaining  the  same  elevation,  and  presenting  abrupt  wooded 
csenrjiments  towards  the  east.  They  are  separated  by  Valley 
River,  and  it  Is  apparent  that  they  were,  at  one  epmdi, 
iini'.ed,  forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  which  stretches 
south-westwards,  toward  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri. — 
{See  Section  aluny  the  51st  parallel,  and  in  the  direction /J' the 
dotted  line  on  the  Geological  Map.) 

in  Ihe  evening  we  passed  tho  mouth  of  the  Valley,  or 
Dauphin  River,  or  Te-wa-te-now-srcbe,  and  campeil  on  a  beau- 
tiful beach,  with  a  few  fine  oaks  growing  upon  a  ridge  elo.so 
to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started  at  daylight  for  a  part 
of  the  coast  nearest  to  the  Riding  Mountain.  At  a  dislniicu, 
this  magnificent  range  appears  to  be  clothed  with  forest,  and 
to  rise  from  a  level  plain  to  tho  height  of  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  Dauphin  Lake. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  opposite  to  what  appeared  to  bo  tho 
highest  part  of  the  range,  we  landed,  and  despatched  an 
Indian  to  explore  the  country,  and  report  on  the  nature  of  tho 
swamps  we  should  have  to  pass  in  attempting  to  reaoh  tho 
summit.  During  his  absence  we  set  nets,  and  levelled  across 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  from  an  extensive  fertile 
meadow  which  lies  between  it  and  the  mountain.  The  ridgo 
is  8-9()  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Dauphin  Lake;  tho 
meadow,  5-70  feet ;  and  so  continues  for  a  distance  of  one 
mile,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  ri.se  until  a  second  low 
ridge  is  reached.  The  meailow  is  covered  with  Icmg,  luxu- 
riant grass;  .a  few  clumps  of  poplar  and  thickets  of  willow 
vary  its  uniformity.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  thousnnd 
acres  of  excellent  hay  ground  on  the  banks  of  Dauphin  Luke, 
but  the  breadth  of  the  tract  did  not  appear  to  exeeeil  two 
miles.  The  oak,  on  the  ridges,  occurs  in  patches,  and  tho 
trees  are  from  twelve  to   fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Dauphin  Lak(?  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  has  a  greatest 
breiiillh  of  twelve  miles,  and  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  sipiare  miles.  Its  approximate  elevation  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea  is  700  feet,  or  7i  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg^ 
It  is  very  shallow. 

Our  nets  produced  five  splendid  pike,  weighing  about  fif- 
teen pounds  each. 

At  the  clo.sc  of  the  day  the  Indian  returned.  He  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  great  ridge,  about  nine  miles  distant,  ant! 
re|)orted  eighteen  inches  of  water  in  the  swamps,  with  ice  a 
(piarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

Snow-birds  were  seen  for  the  first  time  during  the  afler- 
noon. They  came  about  our  camp  in  large  flocks,  but  they 
(lid  not  appear  to  have  quite  ■•ssump'!  dieir  winter  dross.  Tho 
evening  and  part  of  the  night  were  spent  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  an  ascent  of  the  Riding  Mountain.  We  tool,  provi- 
sions  for  four  days,  a  blanket  for  each  man,    with  a  good 
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(«ii|il)ly  i)f  Runj  and  aminunition.  Three  of  llie  men  wow  U'd 
ill  clmrgi-  of  the  boat,  with  instructions  to  cure  all  the  lish 
llicy  coiilil  Hike,  n»  the  danger  of  being  arrested  by  ieu  in 
Luke  Maiiilobiii  was  not  improbable.  Tl:al  large  body  of 
wali-r  has  been  known  to  freeze  as  early  as  the  2.')lh  ol 
<)elob(!r. 

An  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Octolier,  we  set  oiil 
for  llm  U!«eent  of  tliR  Ridin?  Mountain.  Eaeh  man  had  a 
pack  wi'ighing  about  lliiriy  pounds.  My  share  consisted  of  a 
fliMJge-haininer  lor  geological  |)nrposes,  which  proved  to  lie 
nil  extreniely  inconvenient  article  to  carry  across  swamps  or 
through  bushes.  Once,  indeed,  when  crossing  a  (|nukiiig- 
bog,  with  the  hammer  on  my  shoulder,  1  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  as  I  broke  through  the  covering 
of  moss  over  which  we  were  pushing  our  ste|)s,  and  emieu- 
voured  to  lall  flat  on  the  s|)riiigy  surface. 

Kor  the  first  mile  and  a  half  the  country  is  quite  level  and 
dry,  with  the  exception  of  three  narrow  shallow  marches. 
The  soil  is  exeelleiii,  and  the  hay  abundant ;  but  no  doubt  in 
s|>riiig  this  extensive  Ihn  must  bo  very  wet,  and,  |)robal)ly,  to 
a  considerable  extent  iinJer  water,  [n  its  present  condition,  the 
pasturage  it  affords  is  very  luxuriant  and  abundant,  We  soon 
nrrived  at  a  low  ridge  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  ;;.pod  laii'l, 
not  aver.iging  lUiire  than  two  miles  from  U.uiphin  Lake.  To 
the  rlilgc  succeeded  marshes  and  willow  brakes,  TIicbu  were 
bounded  by  low  gravelly  ridges,  clothed  with  aspen,  whi'h 
Were  again  succeeded  by  marshes. 

Kiiidiiig  it  (juite  impossible  to  outflank  the  marshes,  whiih 
uppt'ared  to  stretch  from  river  to  river  (Jeseendiiig  from  the 
rnounlains,  and  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
We  diMermined  to  push  through  to  the  highest  peak,  which 
was  in  reality  the  nearest  point  of  the  mountain  to  iis— iis 
greater  aliiliide  beini:  only  apparent  on  account  of  its  pro\imi- 
ty,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained.  In  an  hour  we  arrived  at 
n  while  spruce  swamp,  in  which  many  fine  trees,  fully  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  were  observed.  Heyond  llie  while 
spruce  swamp  we  came  to  an  old  lake  ridge,  about  liliicii 
fuel  above  the  general  level,  rounded,  and  compo.sed  of  liine- 
sioiie  gravel,  with  many  boulders  of  the  unfossiliferoiis  rocks 
un  the  south,  or  land  side. 

This  rirlje  roeiiiblcd  the  IJig  Kidge  of  the  ,\>.siniboine  in 
most  parlieulars.  <tiir  Indian  giiiile  told  us  llial  it  exieiided 
tlir  many  days'  journey  north  and  touth  of  Dauphin  Lake, 
ll  roriiis  the  Indian  pitching  track,  at  llie  lixil  of  ihu  Hiding 
.M>>iiiilain. 

The  icrm  "pitching  track"  is  applied  to  an  Indian  Irail 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  West  o(  Lake 
Manilobah,  IJauphin  Lake,  and  Winnipego-sis  Lake,  ilje 
"  piteliiiig  track  "  follows  the  ridge  described  in  the  text,  ll 
is,  ill  f.icl,  the  main  aii<l  only  dry  road  in  this  region.  On  iln' 
crest  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  narrow  well-worn  jiath,  which, 
for  many  generations  probably,  has  been  llie  highway  of  the 
Indians  passing  from  Lake  .Manitoliah  to  the  Ar.siniboiiie, 
through  the  valley  of  Te-W(i-tciiow-srif)i\  or  "The  Uivii 
Ihiil  divides  the  hills."  This  pitching  track  is  marked  on  llie 
map  as  ".Scrub  Oak  and  .\spcn  Uidge-"  It  is  coiinecliil 
wiih  "Tlie  lliilgo  pitching  track,"  between  Lbb  and  flow 
Luki-  and  l):ui|ihin  Lak(\ 

Till'  Whisky  .la<k  is  numerous  (jii  the  .Scrub  Oak  Kidgi',  and 
in  the  .Spruce  Swamp  were  several  ravens.  Formiilable 
marshes  succeed  the  ridge.  We  waded  knee  deep  for  half  « 
mile,  and   then  rested  for  a  short  lime  on  a  small  island,  on 


whieji  ibliiiil(<i|  ftupens  grew.  We  continued  to  pass  through 
mursltH'i,  (iKpeii  iihinds,  and  over  low  ridges  clothed  with  wil- 
low, IMMJI  II  liMg  iirfUieh  II  (piakingeliaracter,nnd  of  such  great 
bti'Kilih,  pfi'senicd  itself,  that  the  men  demanded  a  smoke, 
be|iini  alletiipiiiig  lo  eroes.  Our  Ojibway  half  bre(-d.  Wigwam, 
in^iiiled  upon  Currying  the  sledge  hammer  in  addition  to  his 
pack,  deidiintig  tliitl  bo  was  accustomed  to  quaking  bogs,  and 
svi'  .ihiiiilij  Imve  eiiniigh  lo  do  lo  get  across,  without  carrying 
aiiylhiiitf  Ihiit  i\\\^^\\\  impede  our  progress.  The  surface  of  the 
bog  loiiajalrij  of  a  thick  elastic  covering  of  moss,  sulliciently 
loDj^h  III  lii'dt  (Kir  Weight  when  passing  ijuickly  over  it,  but  if 
we  «i()ppiHl  fur  more  than  half  a  minute,  the  moss  slowly  sunk, 
and  H  pool  of  Wilier  eollcittcd  around  us.  We  marched  or 
lailii-r  iroiicil  jii  ajngle  file,  about  ten  yards  apart.  The  Indian 
who  Imdt  the  lend,  passed  nimbly  over  the  surface,  so  also  did 

llie  hall  br !•>  ■,  Mr.  Kleming  and  I,  however,  two  or  three  times 

broke  tlirii||(/h  wllli  oni!  leg,  but  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the 
iinlollllllilft  (iii'Miber  willioul  further  damage  than  immersion  in 
wai'-r  itiiil  iniid.  eimllum  a  very  uiipleasant  odour.  Occasion- 
idly,  we  fesied  oil  II  narrow  strip  where  the  tangled  roots  of  a 
few  willow-i  nllorded  a  lirm  fooling.  The  breadth  of  this  l)og 
WH»  iibiilll  one  mile  where  we  crossed  ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
bidl  of  ImII  fied?>,  L'rowinij  in  water  one  foot  deep  ;  plunging  and 
Wi»illll((  llifoiiub  this,  we  arrived  at  a  gently  sloping  ridge,  about 
elghlceii  |(<u(  In  nllitiide,  On  the  other  side  of  this  ridge,  a 
narrow  ilei'p  swamp  separated  u?  from  the  fool  of  the  mountain  ; 
Hitdlnij  ihfiiMgh  it,  we  ascended  a  hill  about  forty  feet  high, 
iiilij  loiiiid  ourselves  upon  a  ilry  jilateau,  on  which  we  deter- 
mined III  camp,  having  accomplished  a  distance  of  about  eleven 
llllles,  Till-  men  soon  dispersed  to  hunt  rabbits  ;  a  dozen  were 
ItilI'd  ill  11  lew  minutes,  skinned  and  placed  on  sticks  before 
Ihe  life  lo  roiCil, 

In  pii»»llig  Ihtoiiah  the  swamps,  we  saw  many  fresh  AIoosc 
trill  ks,  llillilcrs'  signs,  which  aroused  the  Indians  and  half- 
bieeila  111  II  high  pileli  of  excilement,  and  caused  thcin  lo  steal 
sW'ilily  o|(  ilicir  wel  and  Ireacheroiis  path  with  a  speed  which 
svrt  loiind  (I  very  diHiciill  to  maintain,  although  they  entertain- 
ed nil  hope  of  eoiiiins.'  within  shot  of  such  noble  game,  in  con- 
neqlienee  of  an  iinfavoiiralile  wind,  even  if  we  had  been  able 
lo  pre»(ifv(<  ilic  iicces^arv  silence  in  p  issing  ihrough  the  haunts 

III   ||||:<    Willy   lllllllMll, 

'I  he  IlKilier  on  the  hill  jil  the  lout  of  the  mountain  consists  of 
ilsjii'll,  Willi  II  lew  small  oak.  The  soil  on  the  plalcau  is  of 
eHielli'iil  i|imllly  and  Ihe  underbrush  very  luxuriant. 

The  liitilil  proiiiisiiii,'  to  be  very  cold,  ice  forming  on  Ihe 
keiilee  wiililii  n  few  yards  of  the  camp,  we  built  two  large  fires 
iiild  slejii  between  ihem,  having  previously  dried  our  wet 
I'lothixi  ii«  liif  as  circumstances  wouni  permit.  At  8  p.  m.,  the 
"ky  Wiia  qiiile  free  from  clouds  ;  the  comet  shone  with  brilliant 
hialfi',  ll  (lishint;  aurora  gradually  spread  over  the  northern 
"kyillie  aiars  shone  like  diamonds  in  the  south,  and  the  whole 
hi'Uvi'MB  iisoiii.iieil  that  aspect  of  silent  biauly  which  renders 
iiiglil  ill  llie  wilderness  so  impressive  and  sublime. 

Oiii.lier  loih.  -Soon  alier  brcaklast,  wc  arrived  at  a  steep 
eiiihaidiiMcni  iibout  70  feel  high,  which  formed  the  termination 
ol  It  pliileiiii  nboiil  a  mile  broad,  covered  with  small  aspens, 
iiild  Ihieadeil  \\  iih  Moose  paths.  The  plateau  ascends  very 
gi!idiiiilly  iind  is  iibriiplly  bounded  by  a  hill  bank,  from  which 
a  liioki  II  liilly  tract  rises  towards  ihi!  escar|)ment,  which  forms 
the  Cioilefii  limit  of  the  Riding  Mountain.  This  broken  tract 
In  iiovcri'd  with  iispens  and  spruce  of  large  size,  especially  in 
llie  llollow".     We  crossivl  the  be.ls  of  two  or  Ihrec  streams, 
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which  flowed  througli  di-pp  gullies  to  the  plain  below.  So 
far,  the  fjoil  consislcd  of  drift  clay  with  many  large  boulders  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivulets  ;  but  at  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet 
above  Uauphin  l.ake  we  arrived  al  aclifl'-like  exposure  of  (Jre- 
laeeou!'  rocks,  through  which  a  stream  had  cut  a  channel  70  to 
90  feel  deep.  These  rocks  seemed  to  form  the  boundary  of  a 
third  plalc'uu,  on  which  wer<!  numerous  conical  hills  consisting 
of  gravel  and  boulders  of  the  unfossiliferous  rocks.  The  stratifi- 
cation appeared  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  very  slight  di|) 
to  the  south-west.  Allhouj^h  a  carelul  search  was  made  for 
organic  remains,  very  few  were  discovered.  These  were 
i<lfntical  with  those  found  on  the  Little  Houris,  and  in  every 
particular,  except  the  occurrence  of  bands  holding  Inoreramiix, 
the  rucks  on  the;  Riding  Mountain  r(!sembled  the  exposures  on 
the  Little  Souris.  The  layers  containing  feruginous  concre- 
tions were  found,  as  well  as  a  soft  thin  band  from  which  the 
Indians  make  their  jiipcs.  The  total  thickness  of  the  exposure 
exci'cded  lOt)  feet. 

We  now  lollowed  a  Moose  path  until  we  arrived  at  a  high  co- 
nical hill,  which  promised  a  fair  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Having  reached  the  summit,  the  relation  of  the  conical  hills 
and  plateaux  became  evident.  A  wide  deep  valley  separated 
us  from  the  table-land  of  the  Riding  Mountain,  about  one  mile 
distant  in  an  air  line,  and  perhaps  200  feet  above  us.  Three 
plateaux  were  distinctly  visiblebelow  us ;  a  range  of  conical 
hills,  tlu!  result  of  atmosjihcric  agencies,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
preeipitous  escarpment  of  the  Mountain,  and  followed  its  gene- 
ral ilirection.  Limestone  and  unfossiliferous  boulders  were 
strewn  on  the  summits  and  Hanks  of  the  weather-worn  hills, 
while  in  the  hollows  between  them,  small  lakes  lay  half  con- 
cealed by  a  fine  forest  of  white  spruce  and  aspuns.  From  the 
brow  of  the  hill  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  the  Indian  shot  a 
large  brown-nosed  liear,  wliieh  suddenly  appeared  on  the  pla- 
teau below  us  about  70  yards  from  our  camp  lire.  His  skin  was 
in  good  condition,  and  remarkably  handsome ;  the  animal 
might  weigh  350  lbs.,  altheugh  not  yet  fat.  Leaving  three 
men  to  cut  up  and  prepare  the  meat,  we  commenced  iho  last 
ascent,  and  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Riding  Mountain  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  last  ascent  was  very  abnipt ;  it 
consisted  of  a  steep  es(!arpment  of  drift  clay  with  boulders, 
eovi'H'd  with  a  line  white  spruce,  birch,  and  aspen  forest.  .•\t 
the  foot  of  the  I'scarpment  were  |)onds,  or  small  lakes,  which 
led  tli(-  mountain  streams  we  had  crossed. 

The  view  from  the  summit  was  superb,  enabling  the  eye  to 
t  dii'  in  the  whole  of  Dauphin  Lake  and  the  intervening  country, 
together  with  part  of  Winnipego-sis  Laki'.  The  outline  of  •• 
Dnek  MduiUain  rose  clear  and  blue  in  the  north-east,  and  .i  .■! 
our  point  of  view  the  Riding  and  Duek  Mountains  appeared 
continuou-;,  and  preserved  a  uniform,  bold,  precipitous  outline, 
rising  abruptly  fniin  a  level  eoimiry  lying  from  MOO  to  LOGO 
feet  below  them.  The  swamps  through  which  we  hadpas.ied, 
were  mapped  in  narrow  strips  far  below  ;  they  showed  by  their 
eonnerlion  with  the  ridges,  aiul  their  parallelism  to  Dauphin 
l.ak'',tliat  they  had  been  roriiied  by  it-i  reireatin.'  waters.  The 
ancient  beach  befcirc  menliont'd,  as  extendini;  tar  In  ilie  north 
and  south,  could  be  traced  with  a  glass,  by  the  trees  it  sus- 
tained, until  lost  in  the  distance;  it  followed  the  contour  of  the 
laki ,  wliosi!  form  was  again  delerriiined  by  the  esear|.ment  of 
the  Riding  Mountain.  It  reipiired  no  elforl  of  the  imagination 
lo  recall  the  lime  when  the  wlinle  of  the  Hat  country  below  us, 
towards  the  Ivaurenlides  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipejr, 
was  occupied  with  the  contiiiuatioii  of  the  Uiding  and   Duck 


Mountain  ranges,  and  when  the  Cretaceous  series,  superimpos- 
ed in  patches  by  Tertiary  rocks,  extendefl  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  as  it  now  is.  The  whole  of  this  immense  denuded 
tract  of  country,  is  a  splendid  insfanco  of  the  power  of  water  and 
ice  to  remove  many  thousand  cubic  miles  of  rock. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  before  the  Boulder  Drift  period, 
the  chain  of  mountains  beginning  with  Turtle  Mountain,  near 
the  49tli  parallel,  and  terminating  with  the  Porcupine  and 
liasc|uia  Ranges,  including  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains, 
were  part  of  a  high  table  land,  composed  of  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks,  which  extended  from  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Mis- 
souri to  the  Laurentides.  The  areas  most  affected  by  denudation 
are  now  occupied  by  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba!),  Winnipego- 
si.s,  and  the  vallies  of  their  tributaries;  the  precipitous  eastern 
escarpment  of  the  Mountains  shew  the  action  of  oceanic  agen- 
cies to  which  they  would  be  directly  expo.sed,  if  the  country  were 
submerged  to  more  than  1,000  feet,  and  from  the  distribution 
of  boulders,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  submergence  to  a 
far  greater  extent  has  taken  place  since  the  Tertiary  epoch. 
The  connection  of  these  ranges  will  be  best  seen  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  map. 

The  occurrence  of  drift  and  boulders  of  the  unfossilifcrou- 
rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  Uiding  Mountain,  proves  that  this 
portion  of  the  country  was  submerged  to  an  extent  exceeding 
1,700  feet,  that  being  the  average  altitude  of  the  range  above 
the  ocean. 

The  summit  of  the  Riding  Mountain  is  a  vast  table  land  de- 
clining in  steps  to  the  Assiniboine.  The  furest  which  covers 
the  upper  plateau,  consists  of  very  fine  white  spruce,  birch, 
poplar,  and  aspen ;  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  trees  about  our 
camp  are  given  on  page  14.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  sum- 
mit, clouds  began  to  gather  in  from  the  north-west,  and  towards 
evening,  a  snow  storm  set  in,  which  continued  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night.  Ueneath  the  shelter  of  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  a  spruce  we  made  an  excellent  camp, 
and  having  built  a  roaring  fire,  soon  found  ourselves  cotn- 
I'ortably  supping  on  l)ear  steaks  as  we  reclined  on  a  couch  of 
spruce  houghs,  under  a  roof  impenetrable  to  snow,  constructed 
1)1'  the  same  excellent  material. 

October  I  Ith.— When  morning  dawned  we  found  the  country 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  six  inches  deep.  Thisdid  not 
prevent  us  from  makiiiLi  a  traverse  in  the  direction  of  the  lakes 
from  which  the  Rapid  River  takes  its  rise.  The  course  \vc  had 
taken  led  us,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  spot  reached  by  Mr.  Dickinson  when  lit!  ascended 
the  valley  of  Rapid  Itiver,  a  few  wet'ks  l)efore.  I  his  was  pre- 
cisely the  result  1  was  anxious  to  attain.  .\i\  inspection  of  the 
map  will  show  that  our  explorations  when  combined,  passed 
throngii  a  comparatively  unknown  c  'untry,  nearly  along  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  and  sirelching 
from  the  53nd  to  the  4t)th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thus  embr.icing 
part  of  Winnipego-sis  Lake,  Moss  River,  Dauphin  Ldce,  the 
Riding  Mountain,  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or  Rapid  River, 
and  the  Little  Souris,  to  the  19th  parallel. 

Our  progress  to  the  .••outh  was  soon  arretted  by  a  lake,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season  made  it  alvisable  not  to  linger  loo 
long  in  this  region,  lest  we  should  be  arnxled  by  ici!  forming  in 
the  great  lakes  below.  .Anxious  to  kill  a  Moosb,  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Indian  to  follow  a  fresh  track,  but  Ik'  ileclartd 
that  the  Mountain  was  lull  of  devils,  and  that  the  grizzly  bear 
was  not  unlVe(iuen'!y  met  with,  so  that  no  pi;rsuasion  coidd 
induce  him  to  follow  the  track  unless  a  half-breed  accompanied 
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him.  The  sky  nnd  air  becoininc;  quite  free  from  clouds  and  mist  side  d'  Daupiiin  Luito  to  the  Company's  post  on  Laiie  Manito- 
before  10  a.  m.,  we  were  t-iiableil  to  lulie  Ijearings  of  dilforent     bfth,  which  was  to  be  our  rendezvous. 

prominent  points.  After  measuring  ii  number  of  trees  in  the  i  October  l-lth. — Ta-wa-pit  stayed  during  liie  greater  [mrt  of 
neighbourhooil  of  our  eamp,  we  commenced  to  retrace  our  steps  tho  niglil  by  our  camp-fire,  talking;  witli  the  hall-breed,  xmciiiing 
at  noon.     The  course  followed  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  truck     and  driiikiiig  tea.      lie  pointed  out  the  spot  near  to  us,  where 


on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  I'ollowing  roui^h  estimate  of  the 
ascents,  descents  and  distances  were  carefully  nnled. 

The  first  descent  from  the   summit  is   about   2M  feef  deep, 
and  ve.-y  precipitous;  where  the  snow  hail  not  lodged,  boulilers 
were  seen  reposing  on  unstraiitied  cl.iy  and  gravel  ;  a  narrow 
gully  is  then  crossed,  and  an  accent  of  forty  feet  made   to  a 
terrace  sloping  towards  the  east ;  on  this  terrace  are  the  coni- 
cal hills,  before  alluded  to.     Th  •  descent  continues  for  a  fur- 
ther ilepth  of  150  feet  in  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  this  brought 
us  to  the  edge  of  a  ravine   seventy  fert  deep.     At  the  bottom 
flows  a  small  stream  over  gravel  and  bouldrs.     A  rise  of 
thirty  feet,  led  us  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  bank,  along  which 
we  travelled,  until  we  came  to  its  termination  at  the  beginning 
of  a  second  terrace  jbout  eighty  leet  below  us.     This  narrow 
table  land  is  consequently  480  leet  below  the  siuumit,  and  on 
it   we   found   the   second  range   ol  (tonical  hills.     A    gradual 
descent  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil..-  lowered  us  aliout  thirty  feef ; 
we  t!ien  ascejided  a  bank  about  iw(Mity  fe(;t  high,  and  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a   precipitous  descent,  150  feet  deep, 
which   brought   us   to  the    third    terrace,   and    to   the   edge. 
of    a   ravine  sixty  feet    deep.      On   ;he   sides  of    the   ravine 
and  far  above  it,  exposures  of  Cretaceous  rocks  were  seen,  the 
highest  spot  where   the  rod:  was  observed,  in  position,  is   pro- 
bably between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  below  tlie  summit, 
or  about  .500  above  Dauphin  Lake.     A  sudden  descent  of  120 
feet  then   occurred,    which   brought   ns   to   a   fourth   terrace, 
bounded  by  a  steep  bank,  to  wiiieh  succeeiled  a  gentle  slope, 
and  then  a  low  ridge,  wh:re  we  had  formed  our  camp  on  the 
9th.     We  arrived  there  wet,  ci>ld,  and  uncoml'orlablo  :  the  tem- 
perature was  much  higher  than  on  the  mountain,  and  during 
the  day  the  snow  ol  the  previous  night  had  enlirelv  disajipeared 
as  we  descended,  but  a  drenching  rain  instead,  promised  a  verv 
c!isai:ri.-eable  rjiglit,  as  we  coidd  lind  no  friendly  spruce  near  at 
hand  to  afford  slielter  and  prot-ction. 

Tuesday,  October  12lh. — The  greater  part  ol  this  day  was 
spent  in  retracing  our  st-ps  to  Dauphin  Lake.  Tiie  walk 
throui;!)  the  marsh'  s  and  bogs  was  loiiud  to  be  more  fatiguing 
than  during  our  ascent,  in  consc(|ucnce  of  rain  and  the  ice-cold 
water  in  the  swamps.  Two  of  the  men  complained  of  riicu- 
malic  pains,  and  wure  incapable  of  doing  any  work  upon  tlii-ir 
arrival  at  the  e.Ttnp  in  the  afternoon.  I  hiring  our  absence,  the 
men  lelt  at  Dauphin  Lake  had  set  the  nets,  ,md  caught  sonii^ 
fine  pike.  The  precipitation  which  had  occurred  on  the  liiding 
Mount  lin  in  the  fjrm  of  snow,  was  he;e  a  drizzling  rain, 
which  a_g,iin  commenced,  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  continued 
ttiroashout  th-  night.  On  the  f)llowiiig  morning  one  of  our 
best  hal -breed-*  was  seriously  ill,  he  coniplainel  of  excrucia- 
ting pains  in  th  •  head  and  limbs,  he  found,  however,  great  relief 
Irom  rnpiiing,  which  tin'  In.lian  p  rformed  witli  a  Hint  and  bowl 
of  a  tobic^co  pi|.e  .\t  noon,  wci.irl-  d  in  the  boat  lor  an  India" 
encampment  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  lake,  about  mx  miles  dis- 
tmt.  Here  we  found  Ta-wa-pit,  an  <dd  Ojibway,  with  two 
sons,  i.nd  their  -vives  and  children.  Having  made  arrange- 
ments with  Ta-v  a-pil  for  ihe  hire  of  two  horses  and  a  guide 
to  cross  the  country  to  Manilol.ih  House,  Mr.  Fleming  took 
charge  of  the  boat,  to  return  by  Moss  River,  while  I  remained 
with  one  half-breed  to  make  thi-  land  journey  roimd  the  south 


he  was  accustomed  to  take  salt  from  the  edges  of  a  spring 
during  the  summer  months.  He  described  also  at  length  the  ap- 
pearance and  virtues  of  some  gigantic  bones  exposed  in  the 
bank  of  Valley  River  near  where  it  cuts  through  the  old  Lake 
Ridge.  Ta-wa-pit  calls  these  bones  a  great  medicine,  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Indians,  he  now  and  then 
takes  small  fragments,  bruises  them  to  powder,  and  uses  them 
as  a  medicinal  preparation.  From  his  description  I  infer  that 
the  bones  are  those  of  a  mammoth  ;  his  rough  drawing  in  the 
sand  of  the  ribs  and  teeth,  corresponded  in  point  of  dimensions, 
with  those  of  that  gigantic  animal. 

Ta-wa-pit  and  family  live  a  very  retired  life  on  the  shores  of 
[>auphin  Lake.  The  old  man  is  evidently  of  a  misantlnopic 
turn  ol'  mind  ;  he  does  not  associate  with  other  Imlians  who 
hunt  and  live  on  Moss  River  and  the  northern  part  of  the  lake. 
His  potatoes,  of  which  he  planted  a  small  patch  in  the  spring, 
were  completely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  ;  affording  another 
proof  ol  the  imtnense  range  and  devastating  progress  of  these 
insects  in  Rupert's  Land,  during  the  |)asl  two  or  three  years. 
Ta-wa-pit.  showed  mo  a  linife  he  had  made  out  of  an  old  file, 
and  some  pipes  he  was  making  from  a  solt  shale,  procured  in 
the  Riding  Mountain  some  miles  south-west  of  his  tent.  The 
shale  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  a  band  I  had  noticed  on  the 
little  Souris,  and  in  the  exposure  just  described  ns  occurring 
on  the  flank  of  tho  .Mimntain,  nnd  from  which  the  half-breeds 
had  taken  small  blocks  to  make  pi|  s.  A  couple  of  pounds 
of  hijck  shot  whicli  I  div  iled  amon'  .he  oM  man  and  his  sons, 
delighted  ihem  beyond  measure  ;  in  return  for  this  welcome 
present,  I'r.-wa-pit  presented  me  with  a  new  |'i|'c,  and  the 
mouflc  ol'  a  -Moose. 

The  hop  irrows  in  great  luxuriance  and  abundance  at  the 
south  end  of  Daupidn  Lake  ;  there  is  lino  pasluitige  as  far  as 
the  old  lake  ridge,  but  the  narrow  strips  of  marsh  and  quaking 
bog  almost  on  ii  level  with  the.  dry  portion  show  that  these  ex- 
tensive lliiis  arc    liable  to  be  siibmciged  in  the  spring. 

Our  course  to-day  foilowed  tor  a  few  miics  the  shore  of  the 
lake  until  we  came  to  Turtle  River  ;  having  cros.scd  this  aflluent 
from  the  Riding  Mountain  in  a  small  canoe  we  took  an  easterly 
direction  an  I  entered  .'i  dreary  rcuion  i)f  swamp,  ridge  and  (juak- 
ing  bog.  During  the  whole  of  the  aitirnoon  our  course  lay 
throULdi  marshes  and  bogs,  sej.arated  hy  low  ridges  covitred  with 
as,  en.  The  horses  were  iprite  useless,  and  fn^quenily  stuck  fast  ; 
when  this  occurred  we  were  compelled  to  carry  the  bedding  and 
provisions  to  the  neariist  ridge  and  htdp  tin-  wretched  animals 
through  the  dee|)  l)ogs  into  which  they  sank  at  "very  step, 
breaking  tiirough  the  elastic  covering  of  moss  which  was  ge- 
nerally of  sullieieni  strength  to  sujiport  a  man  running  lii;hily 
over  It,  but  not  tenacious  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  horse, 
.lust  as  night  cIom(1  in  we  arriv('d  at  a  dry  gravelly  ridge  where 
there  was  a  picniilid  supply  ol  dead  aspen,  from  which  we 
made  a  roaring  fire  and  soon  dried  our  wet  clothes  and  blankets. 
Tho  night  was  biiteily  col  I  and  the  exertion  of  wading  for  many 
hours  to^'ctlier  through  ice-cold  water  caused  every  limb  to 
ache;  the  Ind.iin  guide  thiMi^dn  nothing  of  it,  and  immediately 
alter  supper  lay  down  before  the  fire  .and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  night  1  rose  to  replenish  the  fire  and 
found  the  Indian  without  any  covering  but  the  wet  skin  clothett 
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he  had  worn  thiring  the  day,  curled  up  on  the  bnrn  ground  and 
eiijoyinji  profound  «lninl)pr. 

Eirly  (in  the  following  inuriiin;^  wo  nrrivcd  at  the  Ridp;!' 
Pitching  Irauk,  wliich  we  continued  to  follow  lor  a  li.'w  iniU-H, 
and  ttion  atjain  ilcsccndi-d  into  a  rciiion  ol  swamps  and  ijuak- 
ini;  bogs  III  no  rcspoct  docs  ihi^  llidge  I'ii  ;iiiii<,'  track 
botwecu  Daiipliin  Lake  and  libit  and  flow  Lalie  dilii  r  (roiii 
the  Big  llidgi!  of  the  Asi<iniboine  except  in  aliiiud''.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  yiirds  acrus.",  evenly  rounded,  composed  of 
gravel  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  the  heai  berry.  On 
either  side  are  small  oaks  and  aspens,  succeeded  by  tiiarshes. 
Its  altitude  above  the  mursli  is  about  lilleen  feet.  The  guide 
said  it  formed  an  extension  of  the  ridge  un  While  .Mud  River 
described  in  chapter  V'll,  and  if  this  be  th  •  case  no  better 
means  of  communication  by  land  wiih  iliLs  part  of  ilie  country 
could  be  found  than  tlio   Ridge  Pitching  tratdi. 

Soon  afl<M- leaving  thi^  excelli'ni  rttad  we  stuck  fast  inacjuak- 
ing  bog  about  one  mile  broad.  The  h'irses  were  mired,  and  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  the  grcati  .it  exertion  and  much  cruel  boating 
that  the  Indian  and  half-breed  succeeded  in  getting  them  on  to 
dry  land.  In  tiiC  afternu.jn  we  arrived  at  Crow  Creidi,  and  l\w 
country  becoming  drier  we  were  eniibled  to  make  bolter  pro- 
gress After  passing  SuL'ker  Creek,  which,  with  the  streamlet 
before  named,  (lows  shigiislily  in  a  trench  about  10  fi-.t  deep,  we 
arrived  at  a  small  open  prairie  .-urrounded  with  tall  ;ispcn  woo  Is 
and  covered  with  a  splendid  crop  of  wild  hay.  Here  we  met 
an  Indian  who  was  setting  traps,  the  hunting  season  having 
already  commenced.  He  invited  us  to  his  icnt,  which  w.is 
placed  on  the  sliores  of  Ebb  and  Flow  Lake,  not  more  tlian 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Manitobah  Housl'.  It  turned  out 
that  the  lialf-breed  with  me  knew  the  Indian  well  by  reputa- 
tion ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  succes.sfn'  and  industrinus  hunters 
in  this  part  of  the  lake  region  ;  his  tent  was  well  supplied  with 
Indian  luxuries,  bucIi  as  tea,  tobacco  and  coarse  clothing.  In 
ihe  small  prairies  near  us  were  several  fine  buflfilo  runner.*, 
and  if  Indian  liubits  and  customs  would  ponnil  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  our  hnspniglit  soon  becom  •  i  rith  man. 

His  tent  was  of  birch  bark,  roomy  and  clean.  Tnirteen  pi-rsons 
including  children  squatted  round  the  fire  in  the  centre.    On  the 


(Inor  some  excellent  matting  was  laid  upon  spruce  boughs  for 
the  strangers  ;  the  squaws  squ^itte  I  on  the  bare  ground,  the 
father  of  Ihe  family  on  un  old  buffalo  robe.  Attached  to  the 
[lolcs  of  the  tent  were  n  gun,  bows  and  arrows,  a  spear,  and 
some  mink  skins.  Suspended  on  cross  pieces  over  the  fire  were 
lisldns;  iiets  and  floats,  clothes,  and  a  bunch  of  the  bearberry 
to  mix  with  tobacco  for  tin-  manufacture  of  kinni-kinnik. 

Soon  altiT  we  entered  the  squaw  began  to  prepare  supper, 
■•vhiidi  was  done  by  boiling  white  fish  and  potatoes  together  ; 
when  cooked  ihe  whole  was  |)oured  into  a  large  tin  dish  and 
handed  to  nie,  together  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Helping  myself  I  p;(s- 
sed  the  dish  to  the  Indian,  but  he  laid  it  iit  his  feet ;  as  soon  as 
I  had  finished  my  supper,  the  Indian  helped  himself  and  the 
ha'f-breed,  and  then  |)as.sed  the  dish  to  his  squaw,  who  divided 
ihe  remainder  among  the  other  inmates  of  the  tent.  These 
consisted  of  .mold,  watchful,  r  stle.ss,  Indian  woman,  the  mother 
of  the  mistress  of  the  tenl;  a  newly  married  couple  related  to 
iiurhost;  the  Indian  guide  Irnm  Dauphin  Lake, and  five  children. 
Af  er  supper  I  sproad  my  blanket  and  lay  down,  quite  over- 
come (Mill  the  Ioul;  continued  exertion  nf  wading  through 
swamps  and  quaking  bogs,  but  too  tired  to  sleep.  The  half- 
breed  and  Indians  sat  talking  for  many  hours  before  they  turned 
their  feet  to  the  lire,  rolled  themselves  up  in  a  blanket  and 
seemingly  at  once  "  found  sler|)." 

Oil  V\i:  I'dlowing  morning  1  ruse  with  a  few  aches  and  pains, 
which  the  succeeding  events  of  the  morning  rapidly  dispelled. 
After  breaki'ist  my  Indian  host  offered  me  a  favourite  buffalo 
runner  to  ride  lo  Manitobah  House.  The  exertion  required  to 
manage  this  animal  soon  removed  all  unpleasant  rheumatic 
symptoms.  Her  extraordinary  sagacity  is  elsewhere  related 
(Chapter  XII),  but  her  mouth  was  evidently  formed  of  sole 
leather  an.l  not  amen  ible  to  iiersuasions  administered  through 
an  Indian  bridle.  The  country  on  the  shore  of  Ebb  and  Flow 
Lake  is  low  but  well  fitted  for  a  limited  settlement.  There  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  aspen  timber  with  a  few  oak  and  birch. 
I  arriveil  a'  .Manitobah  House  soon  after  noon,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr,  Mackenzie 
the  gentleman  in  charge* 
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CTIAPTER  XI. 

MANITOBAH    HOUSK   TO   MANITOHAH    ISI.AXD— MAMTOMAFI    ISLAND  TO  OAK    POLVT-OAK   POINT  TO 

Tlir.    .Sl-ITI.nMFATS    ON    RED    RIVKU. 
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Mr.  anil  Mr.^.    Mackeii:i' — Miiiiil.hiih    Ilutixc — Mmsrns;er — 
Miiisionni  1/  prii'iilions —  llVni/  nf  svp/iliis — ( 'itinni'inicalinii 
iri/li  S/.  I'ltuI — Fiitiirr  ytippli'S  ni'irr  cniistani — '•'iinir  sforiii 
— IiX'lian  Siimmrr — >'«■«•  birils — Manilnbnh  House — Itock — 
John  C/m/i/'ill — Whitffisli  -  Impnrlanci  nf — Aspnl  of  coun- 
tri/ —T/if    \iirrows — Maniloha/i    Islaml — Dimensions   of — 
Oak  —  Rock  fornuition  —  Fossilx  —  fnilian   sii/icslifiinui — 
Fairies — Signals — Arrival  of  Bo'if  at    ManHohah  Island — 
Coast  of  L'lki  Munitiibuh — Ohl  Mission  Station — fujilnesa 
oj  litis  part  of  the  c  ast  of  III-  l^nkt  for  Setllrmrnt  —Iiidinn 
libcralil;,/ — Monlniinn's  Point — Catisr   of  the   frniation   of 
'■'arslics — 11.  n.  Co.   lirtedinir  establishmenl — Oa><  Point — 
Dimensions  of   Lake   Manilobah  —  Prairie  bordering   the 
Lake — ShimI  Lain — Chararirr  of  Ihi  roiinlri/ — Big  Ridge— 
LiUlf  liidge — Arrire  nt  the  Srlt/cments. 
1  remained  oiip  week  al  Manitobali  IIouko,  waiiinj;;  for  Mr. 
Fleming,  who  was  deiaineJ  by  contrary  wiall^'.    To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  I  am  inilebtci  for  much  jjenerons  hospitality, 
and   liave   uii'at    pleasure    in   possessing    this   oppertunily   of 
arkn(>wled<,'ini,'  llieir  kindness  and  the  endeavour  llie\'  made  to 
(•ive  mo  all  the  assistance  and   information   in  their  power. 
Manitobali  House  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  but  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  erected  another  dwelling,  whieh  was  nearly 
completed  during  my  stay.     .\  Roman  C';illiolie  Mission  form- 
erly existed   here,  but  having  been  abandoned,  the   buildings 
were  sold  to  the  II.  H.  Co.,  and  in  the  year  following  the  trans- 
fer, they  were  accidentally  destroyed  liy  fire. 

fin  Saturday,  the  ICth  October,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Fairfoid  on  h\i  way  to  Oak  Point,  whither  he  was  journeying 
for  the  «up|)lies  of  the  Mission  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
."stasjg.  Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  privations  re- 
sulting to  Missionaries  indi.-tant  oul-|)osls  from  the  non-arrival 
of  their  sii|)plies  by  the  customary  roate  find  at  tin'  expected 
season,  can  form  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  which  chequer  the  life  of  a  zealous  Missionary  in 
Rupert's  Land.  It  is  not  mere  personal  inconvenience  which 
(•allocs  liim  care  and  embarras^ini-nl  ;  it  is  the  impossiliilitv  n|' 
fakinir  advai.lai;c>  (jf  many  opportunities  fur  iinlucing  wninlering 
Indians  tu  -eltli-  around  the  Mission,  of  clothing  and  feeding 
the  i-liildreu  entriist(d  to  his  charge,  and  of  securinL',  by  aid 
judiei.iuslv  applied,  lln'  respect  and  aH'ction  of  those  he  is 
endeav(]urinjsr  to  hristianize  or  educate,  or  seckin;;  to  'Iraw 
from  their  faith  in  strange  and  imaginary  gods. 

The  IndLin  generally,  from  his  haliits  and  precurioiis  mode  of 
sub»istcni'e,  reipiiri's  s(iinetliing  tangible  in  the  first  instance  lo 
arrest  his  at'enliin,  and  |)ractieal  eiicouragem  nt,  olien  ri'pcMt- 
ed,  to  secure  his  g'lod-will,  before  an  impression  can  be  mode  on 
his  heart.     If  the  Missionary  is  cut  oil' from  his  sapplics  in  the 


infancy  of  a  Mission  much  of  his  work  has  to  biMhiiieovepngaiii. 
Indian  wants  are  lew  ,anil  simple,  but  they  mii^t  be  suppliiMl 
without  fail  at  new  stations  ;  hence  the  importance,  if  success  is 
to  be  secured,  of  efrectiug  and  sustaining  a  tolerably  regular 
communication  once  or  twice  a  ye.ir  with  the  Seltlernents  at 
Red  River. 

Mr.  Slagg  has  sn(r,.red  much  inconvenienc'  from  being  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  indispen- 
sable articles  for  the  children  and  adults, now  Christian  members 
of  hi-  Mission,  and  the  messenger  who  arrived  al  Manitobali 
House  was  despatched  at  his  cx|)ense  to  bring  the  neces- 
saries which  had  been  brought  from  Vork  Factory  to  Red 
River,  hut  not  forwarded  to  the  Mission  at  the  usual  time  by 
the  H.  H,  Co.'s  brigade. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  this  is  not  e(mvenienl  or 
perhaps  (piite  iiujiosyible  ;  it  is  n.atiiral  lo  suppose  that  when, 
from  mi-sinu:  a  season  or  from  other  causes,  the  supplies 
for  thi^  s(-rvii'e  of  the  dill'en'nt  posts  of  the  (Company  are 
in  arr(  ars,  ,ind  the  brigade  of  bo.ats  can  take  only  a  certain 
i|uanlity  of  goods,  those  for  the  jjurpo-es  ol'  the  trade  will  first 
rcLcive  attention.  It  has  happened  two  or  three  times  that  one 
y<'ar's  supiilies  for  the  whole  .siciilciiitni  of  many  very  im|)or- 
tant  necessaries  have  been  imavoidably  left  at  York  i'aclory, 
causing  iio  little  incDiiv.'nienc-c  and'troublc  to  the  settlers  as 
well  as  the  .Missionaries.  In  the  .-ielllcnients  al  Red  Uiv.'r 
their  wants  can  be  in  |)art  supplied  from  Fort  (lariy.  but  al 
the  Missionary  oul-posis  such  reliel  can  not  be  Imikeil  for. 

Now  that  commuiriealioii  may  lie  said  to  be  established 
between  Fort  (J.irry  and  Si.  I'anl  l)y  steamboal  and  slaj;e  coach, 
there  will  ;dways  be  an  abundant  supply  of  necessaries  at  the 
Sciilcinents,  which  was  not  the  case  when  the  chief  means  of 
cntiinmnicalion  with  the  outer  world  lay  throuuli  York  Faclorv. 
Opportimilies  may  now  be  cmbrai'ed  lor  supplying  ilisiimt  out- 
posts, which  did  not  exist  belbre  Fort  .Vbercnmdjie  or  the  moulli 
of  the  Shayenne  was  connecle<l  by  steam  with  Fort  (iarry. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  snow  storm  eoniinenei  d  which 
continiii'd  all  iiigljl,  and  covered  the  ground  nilli  nine  inches 
of  snow.  The  ihirnunneter  w.is  at  the  freezing  puini,  but  Mr. 
Mackenzie  staled  hiscoiivielidn  ih.il  llie  '  Indian  Summer  '  nol 
having  yet  occurred,  liie  snow  would  soon  disappear  iiiul  we 
might  have  lini'  weather  for  ten  days  nr  a  fortnight;  a  predic- 
tion borne  out  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  snow  on  ihi' 
following  day,  and  the  occurrence  of  beautiful  weather  with 
frosty  nights  lo  ni'.ar  the  end  of  Oelolnr. 

O".  .Monday,  the  IMih,snow  birls  were  Hying  about  the  I'osi 
in  l.iige  lloeks  ;  ducks  wending  llieir  w.iy  to  the  south,  ;ind  all 
appearances  :uii|  signs  oi'  approaching  winli-r  rapidly  follow- 
ing one  another. 
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Ttvodny  nnd  WiMlnesdny  wore  occupied  in  wrilinp;  letters 
and  ninking  up  my  journiil.  On  Tlinrsdiiy,  the  21st,  tiio  hont 
not  liiivin'4  arrived,  I  proei-edi^d  to  examine  llie  siirronniiin^ 
eoiiniry.  The  day  was  \%Mrin  and  fine,  with  itmch  smolie  from 
the  8t)ut)i-WL>sl,  unming  no  doubt  rroin  tlie  burning  prairies, 

\taniloi)ah  House  is  very  prettily  situated  near  the  Narrows 
of  the  lal>e.  Imuiedialely  before  it  in  aeluslerof  low  islands,  on 
which  some  fine  nsli-leaved  maple  and  dm  j,'rinv  ;  they  are  the 
favourite  campin;,'  grounds  of  the  Indians  who  hum  and  fish  in 
ihe  country  about  Lake  .Mauilobiih.  The  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  IIous(!  is  siony,  but  good,  and  thi-re  is  an  an.'a  of  many 
thousand  acres  in  extent,  well  adapted  for  ,i  fetdeme'it.  The 
tiniber  consisting  almost  nllogcther  of  as|]tn  on  the  main' land, 
is  of  fair  dimensions,  trees  frooi  twelve  inches  to  liflcen  inches 
In  diameter  being  eoniinon.  Near  the  Pcisl,liut(in  theopp  isile 
side  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  eonsid.Table  (piaiitit\  of  hajsaui, 
spruce  and  l.inarac.  There  ar  ■  no  rock  exposures  visible 
near  the  I'osl,  l)Ul  in  making  an  excavation  for  a  cellar  under 
the  New  House,  tin'  workmen  canie  upon  limestone  rock,  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  apparently  horizontal,  but  in 
the  fragments  procured  no  organ c  remains  were  visible;  its 
litliolo2;ie:d  aspect  was  similar  to  the  rm  k  on  Manitobali 
Island,  Id  be  hereafter  described.  When  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
|)os(!d  rixk  was  cleaned  with  a  bucket  or  two  of  water,  well 
preserved  ice  iH'ives  wen;  visible,  their  direction  was  N.  10° 
\V._S.  10"  K. 

1  visited  the  house  of  a  freeman  named  .lolin  Campbell  a  few 
htmdred  yards  south  of  the  Po-t,  and  found  there  two  com- 
fortable log  shanties,  a  potatoe  field,  twoor  three  haystacks  and 
some  cattle.  CampbeH's  son  int'oriued  me  that  il  was  much 
easier  to  live  here  than  alllie  .Selllenienls.  Some  of  his  cattle 
were  |)ermil1ed  to  remain  in  the  woods  and  s\vam])s  all  winter, 
but  they  buoame  very  poor  towards  spring.  White  fish  are 
al)Uudnnt ;  the  fishing  season  having  already  begun,  Campbell 
had  catight  tM)  wliite  fish,  but  !i.'  wanted  t.OOO  for  his  winter 
supply.  As  soon  as  the  fish  are  caught  in  the  gill  nets,  and 
brought  to  shore,  a  slit  is  made  above  the  tail,  through  which 
a  pninlcd  stick  is  pushed.  Ten  fish  arc  placed  on  each  stick, 
and  the  slicks  are  staged  in  the  open  air  about  nine  foet  from 
the  groimd,  beyond  the  reaidi  of  dogs.  No  curing,  cleanioi;.  or 
any  ])reservalive  process  is  employed,  the  dry  air  and  frost  pre- 
serve them  until  they  are  needed.  The  importance  of  tlu; 
white  fish  in  this  region  uiay  be  iiuagined  when  it  is  known, 
diat  not  only  does  il  form  tlu;  chief  Ibod  (jf  the  Indians  in  the 
lake  region  lor  a  great  portion  of  tla;  year,  but  t/irci'  whitr-fiah 
per  diem,  constitute  the  sole  daily  allowance  ol  the;  half-breeds 
attached  to  this  Post;  absolutelv  nothing  more.  Flour,  tea, 
sugar,  S;e.,  are  luxuries,  which,  if  lh(<y  wish  to  indulge  in,  must 
be  pureliased  at  high  juices,  nevertheless,  they  are  healthy, 
happy,  and  according  to  their  notions  comfortable. 

The  while  iish  i  saw  staged  at  CampbelTs  might  average 
three  to  four  pounds  each.  They  are  considered  to  be  superior 
to  those  caught  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  'I'liis  important  source  of 
(oo<l  in  these  regions  is  well  naiued  At-ik-um-aig,  or  tlic  llein- 
■  leer  of  the    W^ater,  l)y  the   Ojibwajs      It   forms   a  |)rinci|)itl 

.(cle  of  diet  during  a  large  |iortion  of  the  year,  not  only  of  the 
Indians,  but  also  of  the  settlers  at  Red  lliver.  The  price  the 
frozen  fish  fetch  in  the  Settlement  is  five  for  a  shilling,  or  100 
for  a  pound  sterling.  During  our  winter  journey  to  Canada, 
we  jiureliased  them  at  Ked  Lak",  in  iVIiniiesota  Mate,  at  the 
rate  of  |,(i  (£1  9s.)  jier  hundred,  to  feed  the  dogs  ;  each  dog 


was  allowed  one  white-fish,  nnd  a  morsel  of  pemican,  n»  long 
fis  the  pemican  lasted. 

Indian  summer  began  to-<lay,  October  21st.  The  weather  is 
warm,  smoky,  but  very  delightful.  No  boat  being  yet  within 
sight,  I  visited  the  Islands  opposite  Manitobali  House,  the 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  Ebb  and  Flow  Lake,  and  the  country 
in  the  rear  of  the  Post.  Its  extraordinary  llalness  is  shown  by 
the  great  expanse  of  marsh  about  the  islands,  and  along  the  coast 
north  of  the  Iludsion's  Hay  Company's  Post.  The  level  of  the 
lake  was  three  feet  below  high  water  mark,  and  about  two  feet 
above  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  has  been  known  to  fall  for 
many  years.  The  boat  not  arriving  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 
I  (lelermined  to  take  a  small  supply  of  provisions  and  go  with 
Whiteway  the  half-breed,  who  had  ncconipunied  me  from 
Dauphin  Lake,  as  far  as  Manitobali  Island,  al«)ut  twelve  miles 
in  a  direction  due  north,  antl  there  await  its  arrival.  This  pari 
of  Lake  Manitobali  is  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  miles 
across,  studded  with  low  islands,  and  on  the  east  side  the 
coast  is  indented  with  deep  bays.  The  straight  is  shallow, 
twenty-one  feet  of  water  close  lo  the  Narrows,  being  the  great- 
est depth  ri'corded. 

Maidtobah  Island,  from  which  the  lake  derives  its  name,  is 
about  (jOU  yards  long,  and  200  yards  broad  ;  on  its  north  side, 
there  is  a  per|iendicular  limestone  elifl  fifteen  feel  high  ;  a  few 
yards  from  its  edge,  a  well  defined  ancient  lake  beach  crosses 
the  island,  resembling  in  most  particulars  Ihe  Ridge  Pitching 
track,  or  the  Big  llidge  of  the  Assiniboine.  The  part  that  re- 
mains in  a  good  state  of  preservation  is  not  more  than  150 
yards  long,  the  breadth  of  the  Island  being  here  about  220 
yards.  From  this  ancient  beach,  the  land  slo|)es  gradually  in 
a  southerly  direction  to"  the  present  beach,  with  its  fringe  of 
rushes  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Island  The  timber  con- 
sists of  oak  and  birch  ;  many  of  the  first  named  tree  have  been 
cut  by  the  |)eople  of  Fairford  and  Manitobali  House. 

The  native  carpenter  employed  to  build  Mr.  Mackenzie's  new 
residence  accompanied  us  to  the  Island,  and  although  very 
anxious  to  make  the  traverse  across  the  lake  afier  passing  the 
Narrows,  he  remained  for  a  few  hours  to  cut  a  couple  of  oak 
logs  wliich  he  proposed  to  take  with  him  to  Fairford,  to  mend 
the  old  freighter's  boat  which  had  formed  his  pay  fitr  six  we.  k"s 
labor.  He  embraced  this  opportunity,  on  account  of  the  dilficul- 
tyof  procuring  oak  timber  near  the  Mission.  Although  oak  was 
seen  several  times  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitobali,  north  of 
the  Narrows,  yet  nowhere  was  it  found  of  such  serviceable  ihicdv- 
ness  (lilteen  inches)  and  length,  as  on  Manitobah  Island.  In 
the  rear  of  the  marshes  which  border  the  lake  it  is  known  to 
exist  ill  small  (piantities. 

Among  the  Devonian  fossils  procured  on  the  island  were 
Alrypa  relicularis :  Atrypa  aspera,  two  species  of  Chonetes, 
a  small  Vrnduchis,  an  Ortlwccras,  and  fragments  of  a  large 
fish.  (Mr.  Billings.) 

I  remained  on  this  island  with  Whiteway  fiir  three  days  ; 
we  shot  a  mink,  a  few  duck,  and  saw  a  red  fox,  but  although 
the  island  was  so  small,  we  found  it  impossible  to  kill  him. 
Indians  ajipeared  occasionally  in  their  canoes  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Lake,  but  although  they  heard  our  guns 
and  fired  in  return,  yet  they  wonld  not  venture  near  us.  Thev 
have  all  a  great  aversion  to  caves  and  overhanging  roeks,  con- 
ceiving that  such  places  are  the  abode  of  fairies,  or  Manitou. 
The  origin  of  this  superstition  in  relation  to  Manitobili  Island 
is  due  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the  waves  as  they  beat  upon 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  low  cliffs  at  its  northern  extremity. 
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Dnrini»  tho  niuhf  time,  when  n  gpntlo  bropzc  is  blowinij  from 

till'  iiiirili,  ilif  vntimis sounds  lifiird  on  ilic  island  nri>  qniti' snfli- 
cirnt  to  siiikc  ;\wp  into  the  inincU  of  supci-iiiiiinis  lndi:ins. 
Tlu'si'  joiiiidsfreiinrnily  rt'scmbjc  ilif  ringiiii,'  of  distant  cliiircli 
bells;  so  clofc  indeed,  is  this  rcscmblanoo,  tlmt  seviTcil  times 
duiini»  ihi'  iiit;lil  I  woke  with  the  impression  that  I  \v:is  listeii- 
int;  to  cliiiiK's.  Wlicn  the  lireezc  subsided,  and  the  waves 
phiv.l  ii'nilv  on  the  beueli,  a  loiv  wailiiii;  sound  would  be 
hear  I  from  our  campiiii;  place,  about  300  yards  from  the  elills 
where  the  noise  was  pruducrd.  At  iii^ht  it  was  peculiarly 
impressive,  and  as  we  lay  on  the  moss-covi-red  toc.k,  it  was 
very  easy  to  eoniprehend  the  objeelion  wliieh  uneducated  In- 
dian-', naiurally  of  a  fineiful  mid  superstitiiais  turn  of  mind, 
should  have  to  land  or  remain  on  liiis  '  fairy  '  island. 

On  t!ie  night  ol Monday,  the  25th  O.-tober,  we  bnilt  us  iisiial 
a  lari^  (ire  on  I'.ie  beach  to  serve  as  a  lieacon  lijjht  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  at  nine  lay  down  to  slrej).  \Vliile\\ay  was  tell- 
ing mi-  about  the  adventur-  of  Shu-Shuns,  (Long-ears,)  whose 
tent  was  within  a  ft'w  mihs  of  us,  and  who  was  tussed  by  a 
ludfalo  l)uli  during  the  past  summer,  when  at  10,  I'.  M  ,  three 
shiils  were  lu'ard,  apparently  abmt  three  miles  north  ol  the 
island.  We  sprang  up  and  replied  with  iliiee  shots,  an  I  pro- 
eeeded  at  once  to  supply  the  bcai-oii  lire  with  dry  wooii. 
Wliiieway  put  \m  car  to  the  water' .s  edge,  and  after  a  short 
pause  declared  that  lij  heard  oars.  After  a  few  minutes  ue 
fired  ttirtv  more  shots,  and  waited  the  result  ;  in  half  an  hour 
the  boat  loomed  through  the  gluom,  and  before  eleven  o'clock 
Mr.  Fleming  and  the  crew  were  on  Manitobah  Island. 

They  hail  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  but  had  plenty  of 
sport,  killing  prairie  hen.*  duck  and  pjover  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake,  near  Crane  Hay.  A',  sunset,  Mr  Fleminj,'  touchcat 
a  low  |)oint  a  few  miles  n.irih-easl  of  our  islmd,  whore  a  few 
Inliaiis  wer^:  encanipe  I ;  they  told  him  that  they  hal  repeatedly 
heard  shots  from  the  Narrows,  but  did  not  care  to  know  who 
had  (ired  them  in  thai  quarter.  A  quiet  admi-sii)n  that  the 
terrors  of  M.initobah  Island  were  sufficient  to  check  tiie  curio- 
sity, oven  of  an  OJibway  Indian. 

It  Wis  past  noon  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  when  we  reach- 
ed .Manitiilj  ill  IIon<e  ;  we  remained  there  for  an  hour  to  par- 
take of  till-  hiispiialiiy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  an  I  procure 
a  supply  iif  wliiti-lish  and  potatoes.  In  the  afternoon  we  pulled 
towrti  Is  .McKay's  Point,  passed  belv.een  Sugar  Island  and  IJirch 
Island,  hoili  low  and  marshy  areas,  and  camped  at  sun.sel  on  a 
ciicular  sandy  beach  enclosing  an  extensive  mar.sh,  in  which 
duck  siill  remained  in  c./nsiderable  numbers.  The  lake  near 
the  const  is  siiallow,  the  greatest  dejitli  recorded  being  thirtein 
feet. 

The  wi.ole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Swan  Creek  is  very  low, 
and  bordered  by  b.'aches  enclosing  marshes.  Here  and  there 
Wooded  points  l-n  to  twrlvc  feet  ab  ive  the  lake  level  separate 
the  marsiies  from  on  •  another ;  on  one  of  lliese  points  we  o!)serv- 
ed  some  very  fine  elm,  but  the  prevailing  timber  consists  of  as- 
pen. A  mission  was  established  some  years  since  at  Kim  Point 
by  the  Reverenl  Mr.  Cowley,  but  abandoned  soon  after.  .\ii 
attempt  was  iiiadi'  to  open  a  cart  track  from  this  .Mission  to 
the  prair.es  near  ()a'<  Point,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  Indians 
who  prolessed  to  guide  .Mr.  Cowley  through  the  driest  |)arl  of 
the  CO  iiilry,  took  him  through  the  most  swampy  portion.  The 
Indians  now  «ay  that   dry   ridges  e.xist,  with    few    intervening 


•Tlie  I'raiii.'  Hi-ii  .,i  I'iiiiiatcil  Grouse,  7'tlrao  C'upido,  is  nut  ofu-u  fuunj  so  far 
Qorlh  u»  Int.  -Ml'  in  ilip  wouded  coaotry. 


mnrshrs,  over  nnd  thronph  which  a  cnrt  frnck  oonH  be  eMnh- 

lislu'cl  without  ilidii'ulty  ;  bul  it  i^  evident  that  the  charaeler  of 
ilie  eouiilry  on  tli  s  pirl  of  Lake  Manitobah  is  not  filled  for 
farming  purposes.  Isolated  areas  like  F.ltTi  Point  are,  doubtless 
to  tie  found,  bul  not  suirieienlly  extensive  to  give  to  tliis  region 
nny  value  in  an  n^ricultiira!  point  of  view. 

We  met  an  Iinli  in  in  a  eanoe  near  Kim  Point,  and  White- 
way,  at  my  ie(piest,  told  him  we  were  starving.  I  wisheil  to 
ascertain  the  truth  ol  the  sliiteinent  so  often  made  lespeeting 
the  liberality  of  these  Inilians  in  cases  of  ne(!essily.  The  an- 
swer was  a  happy  one  ;  Hp|iroaeliinif  our  bo.it  in  Ins  eimoe  the 
Indian  said,  "  f.onk,  f  ynu  see  any  thing  toesit,  take  it"  In 
his  canoe  were  sixty  fine  white  fish  and  a  few  pike.  I  gave 
him  some  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  tea,  and  accepted  ti  dozen 
white-lish  which  I  e  pressed  us  to  l,d»c. 

The  shore  continues  low  as  fir  as  Sandy  I'oint ;  it  is  bounded 
by  b  ■aches  irmged  with  line  aspen  forests  in  the  rear  ol  marshes 
filled  with  rushes,  which  occupy  part  of  every  sheltered  cove  and 
bay  open  to  till  hike.  \Ve  camped  at  Moiiknia  's  Point,  wdiere 
oie-  li  tlie  family  has  a  fishing  .station.  They  were  eaiching 
their  winter  Mii|iply  of  white  fisli.  Monkmiir  pointed  out  a 
m-'rsh  in  the  rear  of  our  camp  which  he  said  was  once  dry 
groniid  anil  atlbrded  splenlid  pasturage  lor  horses.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  ilie  lake  oy  a  gravelly  beach.  This  probably  oecur- 
retl  during  a  period  of  low  water.  A  fall  in  the  level  of  the  lake 
to  the  extent  of  two  feet  would  not  only  drain  and  dry  this 
marsh,  but  many  thousand  acres  of  marshy  tracts  formed  under 
similar  eirenmstanees,  anil  at  the  same  period.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie of  Manitobah  House,  told  me  tnat  lorMier  resii'  ■ins  at  tli.it 
Post  had  seen  the  lake  fur  a  long  period  ol  time  two  feel  lower 
than  at  present,  in  fict  before  llij  llood^:  of  1832,  the  lake 
was  at  its  lowest  level,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  fringing 
its  low  iiorih-caslern  coast  wer-^  then  dry  areas  covered  w.th 
rank  grass.  In  the  course  of  a  li-w  years  this  will  again  take 
|)laee,  and  lor  a  lo.ig  period,  periiaps,  settlers  may  eiijny  line 
pasture  lands,  destined  again  to  revert  to  an  intermitient  con- 
dition of  swamp  or  iiiar>h.  .Monkman  informed  nie  tint  many 
years  since  the  Hudson  s  Hay  Company  had  a  breeding  e-tab- 
lishment  near  this  Point  ;  and  he  n-membercd  the  time  when 
IJO  hor.scs  were  pastured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan 
Creek,  about  twehe  miles  from  Oak  i'oint. 

'  'n  the  :iHth  wi;  passed  through  an  immense  expanse  of  reeds 
called  .Marshy  Point,  llir<'ading  our  way  through  an  intricate 
channel  in  which  large  numbers  of  duck  still  lingered.  .About 
one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Oak  Poiat,  where  we  found  John 
Monkman  and  a  number  ol  settlers  Irom  lied  Uiver  catching 
Iheir  winter  supply  of  white  fish  in  gill  nets. 

Lake  .Manitobah  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  by 
twenty-four  broad  in  its  widest  part,  Irom  headlan;]  to  head- 
l.ind,  but  if  estimated  from  Oak  Point  to  the  mouth  of  White 
Mud  River  on  the  west  side,  ih-  breadth  d  >i.'s  not  fall  fir  short 
of  thirty  miles  Tat;  area  of  the  lake  is  about  1900  square 
miles,  an  I  its  approxiinate  altitude  above  the  sea  six  huiulrerl 
and  seventy  feet,  or  lorly-lwo  feet  above-  Lake  Winnipeg.  An 
inspeelion  of  the  map  will  .show  that  in  the  parts  sounded, 
which  Were  sometimes  twt-lve  to  fifteen  miles  broad,  the  depth 
never  exceeded  twenty-three  feet ;  this  occurred  half  way  be- 
tween Cherry  Island  and  Sandy  Point  in  the  uppcsr  portion  of 
the  lake.     In  the  two  traverses  between  Manitobah  Island  and 
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•  The  bii.tlicr  of  J.pIiu  Moiikmim  of  Oak  Point — a  celeliralud  clinrttCtor  i\t  Sel- 
kirk ijuuluuent — muru  will  he  eaiil  of  tlii.s  in  lividuul  iu  a  futuru  ebupler. 
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('hcrry  liiland  not  more  than  twenly-one  feet  was   recorded, 

wliili:  wilhin  fdiir  niili-s  uf  \\w  coukI  in  lliii  Mtiillicrri  or  Inr^nr 
|)()rtl(iri  of  l\u:  lako,  cigliti'm  fiM-i  vviii  llie  grvateHt  depth  found. 
'I'lic  .Hounilingi  arc  sliown  on  iliti  map. 

The  otfectii  of  winiln  on  Iho  liirgi;  siirfiiccM  of  wiitrr  cxposuU 
by  the  grf'iil  hiki-s  of  tliu  Wiiiniprg  Uasin,  is  very  nitriarkubly 
seen  ut  Ihc  \urro\v<i,  near  .Munil^bah  iNJanil,  tlic  Dog's  Head 
(l.aku  Winnipeg),  WalcriiiMi  Itivcr,  an^l  tin*  inoulh-t  of  the 
VViniii|ii'({  mill  l(('(l  Kivcrs.  'I'hi'  ciirriMitt  produced  liy  iho 
proHsure  of  l!iu  wind  changing  (lie  levul  of  the  lake  has  proba- 
bly exercisid  un  importani  iiiiiuene(>  in  (connecting  dilFerpm 
purls  of  the  same  hike  basint. 

At  the  Narrows,  Lake  Maniloliah,  ii  iiorihcriy  wind  will 
cause  u  strong  curunt  lolliiw  ilirongh  the  si  rails  into  the  lower 
or  soutiiern  haifof  lli'  lake;  while  a  smitli  wi  id  proiiiiees  a 
curres|)ondiiig  clfeot  in  the  ikciIii  rii  portion,  and  por(U!ptibly 
increases  the  volume  oi  waiir  in  the  Little  Saskatchewan. 
Al  the  Do^'s  Head  the  current  s  imetlmes  approaches  the  force 
of  a  rapid  wluii  theuind  i)lows  from  the  iiorlh  ;  the  great  depth 
111'  Lake  Winnipeg  at  this  point,  which  I  was  assured  by  half- 
bretds  and  Indians  who  lisli  thrre  during  the  winter,  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  is  doubiless  the  resiil;. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  tiiat  the  liincstonc  ciitl's 
shiiuld  not  hive  been  gradii;diy  broken  away  and  llie  coniinuni- 
eatioii  lietwcen  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg enlarged.  Hut  running  water  exercises  comparatively 
little  I  tl'Mt  ia  excavating  a  deep  channel  through  a  rocky 
harrier,  or  in  widening  a  waler-co'jrse  ;  ice,  beyond  all  ques- 
tinn,  is  the  main  instrument  in  abrading,  denuding,  and  exca- 
vating. At  the  Dog's  Head  the  ice  has  little  force  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  islands,  either  when  acting  with  ii  thrust 
or  bearing  away  masses  of  rock  frozen  to  its  substance.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  ■>{  the  ice  firmeil  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  Si)  protected  oy  the  islanils  ;is  to  melt  bef  ire  it  can 
be  moved  by  wind.s  with  its  rocky  bur  lens  to  distant  parts  of 
the  lake. 

Al  Monitobiih  House  I  observed  iho  water  rise  lujly 
eighteen  inches  b:jforo  a  storm.  Caiim  s  lolt  in  calm  wealher 
on  a  l)euch  high  and  liry  are  not  unl'rcquently  washed  away 
when  a  strong  south  or  north  wind  sets  in ;  anil  il  often 
happens  that  oven  before  the  np|iroach  of  a  elmnge  in  the 
ilirection  of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  clouds,  thi'  water  of  the 
hikes  show  by  risiuu  the  operation  of  a  distant  pressure  whicii 
has  not  yet  luanil'eslcd  itsell' at  the  puint  of  observation.  The 
Indians  and  half-breeds  in  tlio  tall  of  the  ye.ir,  when  winds  arc 
variable,  Irecpieiitly  notice  the  mouths  of  streams  or  rude  regis- 
ters, such  as  a  stone  set  up  by  themselves  on  the  beach,  to 
see  if  any  indications  are  afforded  of  a  c'lange  in  the  wind,  not 
iippreciabit?  by  any  other  means. 

In  1H23  Mr.  Ktalin;:  in  his  narrativ,'  of  Major  Long's  Expe- 
dition to  the  sources  of  St.  I'eter's  Kiver,  described  the  cll'ects 
of  winds  on  the  waters  of  [,akc  ^Vinnipcg  taking  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  Rivor  us  follows  : — "  .V  (picstion  which 
has  been  much  di8cus.sed  by  travellers  is  that  of  the  supposed 
ficriodieal  rises  in  the  lakes;  we  do  not  propose  to  take  part  in 
llie  discussion  at  prtsent,  l)Ut  we  m;iy  stati^  that  we  observed  at 
Fort  Alexander  an  appearance,  such  as  has  probably  more  than 
once  been  mistaken  for  the  elfect  of  ii  tide. 

On  our  arrival  we  pitched  our  tents  upon  a  sort  of  wharf 
projecting  into  the  river, and  elevated  about  two  feel  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  In  the  afternoon  a  very  high  wind  blew 
from  the  lake  and  accumulated  the  waters  ia  the  bay,  so  as  to 


cause  Ihcm  to  overflow  the  wharf  and  nblijfe  us  tn  remove  our 
tents.  The  next  morning  the  waters  had  subfuded  to  their 
former  level." 

The  splendid  prairies  bordering  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Luke  Munitobah  iimy  be  saiil  to  begin  at  Oak  Point  Their 
boundary  is  nil  imaginary  line  extending  Nouth-easirrly  towards 
the  Indian  Settlement  on  lleil  lliver  on  tli*"  one  hand,  and  to 
the  old  lake  Kidge,  where  it  is  cm  by  While  Mud  lliver  on  the 
other;  a  distance  in  an  air  line  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
North  of  this  lino  the  country  is  in  general  marshy,  lull  of 
reticulating  lakes  and  low  aspen  covered  ridges. 

'I'he  Settlement  at  Oak  Point  contains  about  a  dozen  houses, 
their  appearnncn  does  not  give  a  stranger  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  industry  and  energy  of  their  occupants.  No  ad- 
vantage appears  to  be  taken  of  the  splendid  country  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  with  the  exception  of  John  Monk- 
man,  who  at  times  is  a  marvel  of  energy  injudiciously  directed, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  progress  in  improving  their 
(Iwellintrs  or  in  enclosing  a  farm  since  they  first  established 
themselves  at  Lake  Manitobah.  Ah  >ut  ten  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direC  ion  from  Oak  Point  li  number  of  French  Ifalf- 
breeds  have  formed  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
They  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  a  resident  Missionary 
(II.  C.)  among  them. 

On  the  29th  we  made  preparations  for  a  journey  on  horse- 
back to  the  Settlement.s,  striking  diagonally  across  the  prairie 
region  just  described.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oak  Point  is  very  atlractivo ;  its  general  level  is  about  ten  feet 
above  the  lake  ;  it  resembles  in  every  respect  the  region  about 
While  Mud  River.  Our  road,  for  a  few  miles,  lay  across  a 
very  rich  and  fertile  tract,  until  an  almost  imperceptible  ascent 
introduced  us  to  a  low  gravelly  ridge  upon  whicli  aspen  woods 
grow  in  narrow  strips ;  Ihc  forest  preserving  a  uniform  outline 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  direction  corresponiling  to  the 
present  form  of  Lake  Maiiitobah,  indicated  without  gl.iiicing  at 
the  soil,  the  direction  and  extent  of  Ihe  subaqueous  ridges,  after- 
wards a  low  coast  line,  which  were  formed  over  iIh;  lluorof 
Lake  Manitobah  at  a  higher  level.  Succeeding  this  low  flat 
ridge  is  a  broad  plateau  slightly  undulating  and  studded  with 
straggling  clumps  of  young  poplar  and  small  oak,  wiih  willows 
in  the  shallow  depressions.  The  soil  becomes  rich  in  vegelable 
mould  again  as  we  approach  Shoal  Lake,  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  shallow,  reedy,  connected  with  numerous  lakes  lying lo 
the  north,  and  a  favourite  haunt  nf  aquatic  birds. 

The  south  .shore  of  Shoal  Lake  is  particularly  attractive. 
Ridges  supporting  heavy  oak  fringe  the  shore,  beautiful 
meadows  bortlcrcd  with  aspen  and  oiik  woods,  reveal  them- 
selves in  making  a  short  traverse  to  the  south.  Altiiougli  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  marshy  yet  the  oak  ridges,  some  few 
hundred  yards  south  of  it  are  high  and  dry.  For  a  grazing 
establishment  on  the  largest  scale,  Shoal  Lake  is  admirably 
fitted.  Wild  hay  in  any  desirable  quantity  exists  around  its 
marshy  shores,  and  in  the  beautiful  prairies  lying  soiitli  of  it 
timber  of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes  and  fuel  may 
be  procured  in  abundance;  in  the  spring  and  autumn  the  lake 
is  covered  with  wild  fowl  of  every  variety.  Shoal  Lake  is  a 
favorite  sporting  ground  ol  the  gentlemen  of  Fort  Garry  and 
the  half-breeds  of  the  Selllement.  It  is  on  the  main  road  to  Lake 
.Manitobah,  and  is  probably  destined  to  become  a  place  of  some 
note  as  a  grazing  station  in  the  course  of  time. 

On  the  30th  October,  I  set  out  with  Whiteway  in  advance  of 
the  carts  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  the  Settlements  before 
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nightfall.      W'l'   iianMcil  tlirou^h  nti   exoi-lletit  pmiriu  inuriirv     lirMt  i|ii:iliiy  in  ilicsr  \ alley,  txirili  ol  ilm 't!)ili  |iiiralli'l  iiinl  i':i>( 


Mludilfd  with  ii«|MMi  ATOM'S,  1111(1  (i<-iM?<iolinly  rrlii'vcil  hy  ii  broiiil 
!<linlli>w  rii!),'r  pniliulily  nT  Niihuiini'our*  origin  like  iliosi-  iilrt'iuly 
(Iciicriiirii.  'I'lu-  Hiif  KiiliTL'  nf  tti«-  AH.^inilxiini'  i»  llol  well  dr- 
fineil  wIktp  wi'  dfsi'i'inlnj  it,  abiiut  t-i^'lit  mili'n  \vi'»t  nf  St«iiiy 
Mountain.  It  iippcnrt  to  b)>  (iividcil  into  twn  portions,  part 
(■xpaIullll^'  into  an  uiidiilitiiii;  iruct  nt  coiiniry  a  li'w  liiiiiilrt'd 
yar(U  liroad,  the  i>tliiT  prr^<iTviui;  tin-  otitlini'  and  clLiirarii'r 
of  till'  Wig  HhI^p,  l<ut  naint'd  in  cunncipicnci'  i>l  it?«  diiiiini'<lird 
altitudf  the  Litilf  Kid^r.  Thu  level  cuuiitry  iit  the  base  ol'either 
is  iviTyvvhin-  licaiitilnl,  li'itile,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
M'ltli-rneiit.  \Vc  ilcucended  itie  [,ittlo  Uldi,'r,  a  jitep  of  llii'  Ilii; 
Ridu'e,  ut  about  four  ui  the  al'icrnooii,  nii !  In  tin' disiaiiri' could 
»ce  the  \\\  in  >ieeplesof  Si.  Iloiiifuci!  wilh  their  tiiitu'd  roofs ijlanc- 
ing  brillianily  in  the  !<outh-ea!*t  about  15  niileM  ull'.  \V'-  llien 
passed  thioiii,'li  the  miiirndieent  prairies  Ivini,'  between  Sloiiv 
Mountain  and  Ued  Uiver,  reachini,'  ihi'  ed^'e  of  ilw  Hit;  Ssvuiiip 
just  before  .^uiiset,  and  arrived  at  our  teiii|«)rary  ipiarters  in 
the  Setlieiiieni  half  an  hour  alter  dark. 

It  ha*  been  slated  in  a  preeedintj  chapter  that  the  Kidges  of 
Red  River  and  the  Aiisiniboinc  mark  the  liinitt*  uf  land  ol  the 


lesr  \ alleys,  norm  oi  ine  'i:;in  |iaraiiei  ami  ea>i 

[  III  the  Sandy  Hills,  near  I'rairii:  I'orta^i-.    But  it  iniisi  not  be  Mip- 

poHcd  that  the  eoiintry  between  Oak  Point  and  Siouy  Mountain 

is  III  ^'really  inierinr  ipialily  :  in  many  parts  no  tlillerenee  inllie 

I  rank  Itixnriinee  of  the  gruKu  on  these  prairiea  and  those  Minnb 

of  the  Ilif;  ilid^'i'  could  b<'  dinlin^iiished,  but  the  area  of  li;;|it 

or  gravelly  soil,  eoNcred  with  short  siunied  f;rass  is  far  Kreater, 

and  thus  diniiiiishes  the  available  extent  of  Moil   adapted  lur 

agriculture.     It  i«  doubtful  whether  this  drawliaek  is  not  eoiin- 

j  lerlraluneed  by  the  proximity  of  the  eoiinlry  north  of  the  Hit{ 

l{id«e  to  the  foirst-coveieil   tract  between  the  i;riiit  lakes,  and 

to  the  haunts  of  vast  inimbers  ol  wild  fowl  which  breed  on  Ihii 

borders  nl  llie  small  sheets  of  water  so  numerous  in  this  rc^jioii. 

^  I  In  the  tilaj)  this  iraet,  south  ol  the  probiible  limit  of  the  forest 

,  ha»  been  reeorded  lis  a  "  vu.st  Ipvel  prairie  itdiipted  for  a^rieul- 

I  lure,''  the  proves  ami  strips  of  as|«'ii  itiid  oak  only  servin>{  to 

.  lireak   a  vast   level   expanse    into   a   serit's  of   very  altraelive 

plains,  apparently   buiinded   by  forests,  whieli  are  found  as  the 

traveller  penetrates  them  to  be  but  narrow  belts  separating  one 

i  beautiful  pruirie  from  another. 


TAUM:  shewing  the  LKADINCS  DIMK.NSIONS    ami  AI'I'KOXIMA  IK    IIKKJIIT   AlJOVi:  THE  SEA  UF  THE 

LAKES  IN  THE  (JREAT  HA.SIN  OF  LAKE  WLNNH'EC. 


LAKE    WINNrrEU. 

.A  rea 

Lenmb 

Grealest  breadth    

Length  (if  eoa.sl  line 

Approximate  height  above  the  Sea 


I  HT.    MABTIN    I.AKK. 

8,5IH)  »i\.  tniles.  {  Area   3IU  s(|,  miles. 

;.'8I)  si.        "       j  Length    JIO  st.       " 

57  St.       "      I  Createst  breadth   I(>  st.       " 


930  St.       " 
G-'S  feet. 


I.AKl;    MA.VITOBAII. 

Area |,90o  sq.  miles. 

Lentil  h I  :i J  st.        " 

(ireatest  breadth   ;>|st.       " 

Height  above  the  Sea   C70  feel. 


LAKK    WINVU'K(iO-SIS. 


Area. 


Height  above  the  SJea 


055  feet. 


Cr.llAll     I.AKH. 

Area :)|J  >i|.  milert. 

Length 30  St.       " 

foeatisl  breadtl U5  si. 

Height  above  the  Sea (ifi^i  feet. 


IIAL'I'IIIN      I.AKK. 

.Area 170  s(|.  miles. 

Lengih    il  St.       " 

'•"•^"  "'I-  'nil''^-  '  Cirealest  breadth 1,'sl        " 

Length.......    1^.0,1.        "       :  Height  above  the  .Sea 700  feel. 

drealest  breadth   07  «i         "         -i.  .   1         .  .1     ,.  ,.  ■•  .     , 

,,   .   ,       ,  ,  '  lotal  waler  area  in  the  Oreat   Itasin  ol  Lake 

Height  above  tlie  Sea     U'Ji   feel  ii'-  ..^i.n  -i 

'^  uj«  iiii.  I  Winnipeg 13,134  «((.  iiiiles. 


TABLE    l»HO\il.N(;    TIIK    AHEAH    AND    ELEVATION    AllOVK    THE    SEA    ol     THE    (illEAT    (  ANAUIAN    LAKES. 


Names  ok  Lake.s.  An  .1  in 

Smiitrt'  .Mill*. 

Lake  .Superior 32,000 

Green  May 


Lake  Micliigan 


-',000 
..',',100 


Lake  Huron \i)  joo 

Lake  ."^t.  Clair ;j(;(j 

Lake  Erie y^ooo 

Lake  Ontario U,30U 


i;i.'t»iM.i> 

ahull'  (h<-  Son. 

.      COO 

.    57a 

.  578 

.  57H 

.  570 

.  505 

.  2.ii 


Total  area 01,800 


lOB 


mill  i'ii>t 

III-  Ml|)- 

>iiiitiijii 
I'  ill  ilii' 

Nl'lllll 

•  >l'  IIkIii 

Knat.T, 

ij'ii'd  Inr 

lot  ciiiin- 

iIk'  Ki'/ 

iki'H,  aiitl 

ll   (Ml  tlltl 
\*  rrijiipil. 

II'  liiri'^l 

iinrii'iil- 

rviiij,'  to 

illnictivi! 

mil  !iH  till- 

iililli,'  one 


ii|,  mile 


cnAi»Ti:i{  XII. 

INDIAN    WKALTH-TIIK    HI  I'FAKd -TIIK    IKMISK    AND   TIIK    |)()(i. 


The  Uinon  nr  Kuffnio  -lis  vnlw — Two  kiwis   nf  liiiffiilo  rr-  \ 
fiorlrd  Id  r.riil  hi/   llnlf-lircrih — V'/ir    I'kiin    I'Ulf'ilo  it  nil  the 
Wooil  liii ffalii  —  riiitrndrrn  of  -Furnwr  ritni(r  of  l/ir  Hu(l'itlo 
—  KitsUd  on  Ih''  Alliiiilir  (haul — ThroiiKhiiiit  lli>'   I'nilnl  ^ 
Statiit  Tirrilory,  nol  inrhnlinif  nlllhi  \im  Rnnlaiul Stiitrs — 
Modern  ranur  1/ — Thi  Ufl  Uirrr  bunils — Thf  S'lskitlclnwnn  j 
hiiwI.H  —  lyintirinif  i/wirlir.i  of  the    Norlh-ueMmi  hunils  n/  , 
Huffii/it — Siimimr  ivm^r.s — Si/sli'miili(  Miifrnlioii  "f—Hiill'ii'o  \ 
Hunt— ('emus  of  Rnl   Hirrr   Hulf-lin  fl   ilunl—Hlind  lliif- 1 
/iilo—(Jr(maini^  of  HuU'iilo  willt  Doinedicaled  Cattli- — C/ia- 
rnctir  of  Mixed  Hrerda--Thr  Unrne—Tniiiiinif  of  llnrsrs — | 
Docility  of—llluslmtioin—Allwhmtnt  of  Indians  to  thiir 
llorsfs — Hoftpings — Sniokm  —TItr  l)of(  -  lis  imen — Tli>'  Mid- 
nif^ht  llowl—Doi'  I'liists—Dnifs  at  llir  II.  U.   I'osia—  Vora- 
city vf—Cruss  Willi  the  Wulf — Sucrificv  of  Ihiffs. 

Ttic  bison  or  liiifFiilo,  tliu  liorso  and  the  don  i\ri'  I"  I'riiirii' 
'iidians  what  domesticated  uiiimaU  and  tlip  prodiictiouH  of 
the  fiinn  and  tlie  forent  are  to  eivilized  races.  Diiriiijj  tlic 
jjreater  part  of  the  vcar  the  I'rnirie  Imliaiis  tiillow  the  hiitValo, 
and  not  only  subsist  upon  the  tiesli  of  this  animal,  linl  Iroin  its 
skin  and  sinews  lliev  make  ihcir  tents,  clothin;;,  sad  lies,  how- 
Btrings  and  do|i;  harness.  The  hide  cut  into  strips  servos  them 
for  cordage,  the  sinews  split  into  threads  for  twine.  The  drie<l 
diinj?  is  often  their  only  fuel  for  weeks  tojiclhi  r  in  the  treeless 
l)lains  between  the  Assiniboiiie  and  the  Grand  Coleau,  and  on 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Dried  imat,  prinican, 
marrow,  soft  fat,  sinews,  dressed  skins  and  robes,  all  from  the 
buffalo,  form  their  artielcs  of  commerce,  in  excliauj;e  for  which 
they  demand  tea,  which  is  now  bocomin;^  a  iiinst  coveted  luxury, 
tobacco,  powder  and  shot,  and  if  possible,  rum.  It  may  triil_\ 
be  said  that  they  exist  on  the  biitfalo,  and  their  knowlecl};e  of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  is  coiiseiiuently  essential  to  their  exis- 
tence. 

That  there  are  two  kinds  of  buffalo  appears  to  be  still  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  they  are  slateii  to  bo  the  prairie  buffalo  and  the  buf- 
falo of  the  woods.  Many  okt  hunters  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  this  subject,  aver  that  the  wood  Imllalo  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  althoa<rh  they  are  not  able  to  offer  scientific  proofs, 
yet  the  difference  in  siai",  colour,  hair,  and  horns,  are  enume- 
rated as  the  evidence  upon  which  they  ba-se  their  statement. 
Men  from  their  youth  familiar  with  these  animals  in  the  Great 
Plains,  and  the  varieties  which  arc  freipienlly  met  with  in  lar^e 
herds  still  clin){  to  this  opinion.  The  plain  buffalo  are  not  always 
of  the  dark  and  rich  bright  brown  wliich  forms  their  characteristic 
colour.  They  arc  freipiently  seen  fiom  white  to  a'most  black. 
A  ffri  y  buffalo  is  not  at  a'l  uncommon.  Muffalo  emasculated  by 
wolves,  the  Half-breeds  say,  are  often  found  in  the  prairies,  they 
Urow  to  an  iinmciise  size  ;  the  skin  of  a  buffalo  ox  is  rccoCTizcd 


by  the  shortnes-i  of  the  wool  ami  by  its  larne  dimensions.  The 
skin  of  till' Ho-C'illed  wiiod  biill.iln,  nt  uliicli  I  niiw  two  at  Ked 
llivcr,  in  imicli  larger  ihaii  ili.ii  <il  the  cciiniiMii  aiiinial,  the  li;iir  is 
very  short,  mane  or  hair  a'loiit  llie  neck,  short  and  soft,  and  alto- 
iiether  ileRiiiiiie  of  ciirl,  which  is  the  common  feature  in  the  buir 
or  Wool  wt   ilii'  prairie  animal. 

The  wood  biillalo  is  said  lo  lie  very  scarce,  and  only 
fcaind  iiorlli  of  the  Saskalelu'wan,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Itieky  Moiiniains.  It  neviT  ventures  into  the  open  plains  ; 
the  prairie  buffalo  on  the  contriiry  ;zoiierally  avoids  the  woods 
and  ke('(H  to  the  open  eoiintry,  but  in  winter  lliey  are  fre- 
(|ni'iilly  found  in  the  woods  ot'  llic  Little  Soiiris,  the  .Saskat- 
chewan, the  Toiielnvooil  Hills,  and  the  iispcii  proves  on  the 
•v>ii'.\ppellc.  Tbci'i'  is  no  diaili'  that  formerly  the  ))rairie  buffalo 
ranged  iliroii^h  open  woods  almost  as  niiicli  iis  be  now  does 
through  the  jirairies. 

Great  Slave  Lake  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  buffalo,  and 
the  country  between  that  larire  body  of  water  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan is  partially  wooded.  The  buffalo  arc  now  found 
in  considerable  niim'iers  on  the  east  flmk  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  former  limits  of  the  wanderinjis  of  "these  animals 
are  carefully  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  .Major  Long's  Expe- 
dition, from  which  the  following;  extracts  arc  taken  :  "  The 
buffalo  was  formerly  found  ihroiinhout  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  Stales,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  lies  east  of 
Iliidsdii  River  and  Lake  ("hainplain,  and  of  narrow  strips  of 
coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  were 
swampy,  and  bad  probably  low  thick  woods.  That  it  did  not 
exist  on  the  .Atlantic  coast  is  rendered  probable  from  the  circiim- 
staiiee  that  all  the  early  writers  whom  Mr.  Colhoiiii  has  consulted 
oil  tlic  subject,  and  they  arc  numerous,  do  not  mention  them  as 
oxistiiii;  there,  but  further  back.  I'liero  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aniiiia!  a])proaelied  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  Bay  of  St. 
ISernard,  tiir  Alvar  Nunez,  about  the  year  l.'i;!5,  saw  them  not 
far  from  the  coast,  and  Jontel,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards, saw  them  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard.  It  is  probable  that 
this  bay  is  the  lowest  point  of  latitude  at  which  this  animal  has 
been  found  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  can  be  no 
(haibt  of  their  existence  west  of  these  momitains,  though  Father 
Veiienas  does  not  include  them  amoii};  the  animals  of  California, 
and  although  they  were  not  seen  west  of  the  mountains  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  nor  inentioned  by  Harmon  or  Mackenzie  a.s  existing 
in  New  Caledonia,  a  country  of  immense  extent,  which  is  in- 
cluded dctween  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Russian  possessions  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Yet  its  existence  at  present 
on  the  Columbia  ajipcars  to  be  weil  ascertained,  and  we  are 
told  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  the  natives,  that  shortly 
before  the  visit  of  our  eiuorprising  explorers,  destructive  fires 
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hiul  riifjcd  ovpr  iho  prnirics,  and  driven  the  buffalo  cast  of  the 
inountaiii!!.  At  |)iescnt  it  is  scarcely  seen  east  of  the  Missis- 
.■iipjii,  iiml  south  of  till!  St  Lawrence.  Governor  Cass'  i)arty 
found,  ill  ISIO,  liutfalocs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississipjii, 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Every  year  this  animal's  rovint;s 
are  restricted.  In  ls2'2,  the  limit  of  its  wanderings  down  the 
St.  Peter  was  Great  Swan  Lake  (near  Cam])  Crescent).  In 
IS'23,  the  gentl(Mncn  of  the  Columbia  Fur  Company  were 
oblif^etl  to  travel  five  days  in  the  north-west  direction  from  Lake 
Travers,  before  they  fell  in  with  the  iinmc,  but  they  then  suc- 
ceeded in  kiHinj:  sixty  animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 
coiistiiiit  sulitraction  from  his  roaminfis  must  att'ect  his  ninnhcrs  ; 
certainly  more  than  the  practice  of  killiiiji  only  the  cows  and 
leavinj;  the  bulls  ;  a  custom  which  has  jirobably  prevailed  among 
the  hidians  for  a  long  while,  and  which  we  cannot  therefore  con- 
sider as  the  source  of  the  great  modern  dimiiutlion  in  their 
numbers.'' 

The  ranges  of  the  butlalo  in  the  north-western  prairies  are 
still  maintained  with  great  exactness,  .ind  old  hunters,  if  the 
plains  have  not  been  burnt,  can  generally  tell  the  direction  in 
which  herds  will  be  found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  If 
the  plains  have  been  ('Xten^ively  liurned  in  the  aulunni,  the 
search  tor  the  main  herds  dm-ing  the  foUo'.vinii  spring  nnist  tle- 
pend  on  the  course  the  fires  have  taken. 

Red  River  hiuiters  recognize  two  grand  divisions  of  buffalo, 
those  of  the  (Jrand  Coteau  and  i'ed  liiver,  and  those  of  the  Sas- 
katchev»an.  Otiier  ranges  of  iminense  herds  exist  further  to  the 
south,  as  far  as  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  north-western  buffalo 
ranges  .are  as  follows,  and  first  with  respect  to  the  Red  River 
Range:  The  animals  winter  on  the  Little  .Stiuris,  and  soiuh-castcr- 
ly  towards  and  beyond  Devil's  Iiake,and  thence  on  to  Red  River 
and  the  Shayenue.  Here  too,  they  are  found  in  the  spring.  Their 
course  then  lies  west  towards  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  until 
the  month  of  June,  when  they  come  north,  ami  revisit  the  Little 
Souris  fmni  the  west,  turning  round  the  west  llank  of  Turtle 
Mountain  to  Devil's  Lake,  and  by  the  main  river  (Red  River,) 
to  the  Shayenne  again.  In  the  memory  of  many  Red  River 
hunters,  the  buffalo  used  to  visit  the  prairies  of  the  Assiuiboine 
as  far  north  as  Lake  Manitobah,  where  in  tact  their  skulls  and 
bone.«  are  now  to  be  seen  ;  their  skulls  are  also  seen  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  Minnesota,  but  the  livinir 
animal  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  few  years  ago  tlrt-v 
were  accustomed  to  pass  on  the  east  side  of  Turtle  Mountain 
tliningh  the  Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris,  but  of  late  years  their 
wamleriiigs  in  this  direction  have  ceased  ;  exjierienee  teaching 
thcin  that  their  enemies  the  Half-breeds  have  approached  too 
near  their  haunts  in  that  direction. 

The  country  i'.boiit  the  west  side  of  Turtle  Mountain  in  .luiie 
last  was  scored  with  their  tracks  it  one  of  tlu'ir  crossing  places 
on  the  I.  ••!(!  Souris.  as  if  deep  parallel  ruts  had  been  arti- 
ficially cut  down  the  hill-sides.  These  ruts,  often  one  foot  deep 
and  si.xteen  inches  broad,  would  convcrt;e  from  the  prairie  for 
many  miles  to  a  favorite  crossing  ot  drinkini;  place  ;  and  they 
arc  often  seen  in  regions  in  \Nhich  the  bull'alo  is  no  longer  a 
visitor. 

The  great  wcslcrn  herds  wintrr  between  the  South  and  the 
North  Hranehes  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  sonlh  if  the  Tonch- 
«oud  Hills;  they  cross  the  South  liraneh  in  Jiuie  ami  ,lnlv, 
visit  the  prairies  on  the  south  side  of  tlir  To.uliwood  ||||| 
range,  ami  cross  the  tjit'Appelle  vall'-y  anywhere  bilwceii  llie 
Elbow  (jf  the  .South  JJraiieh  and  a  few  miles  west  of  I'ort  I'.lliee 
on  tiie  A.ssiiiiboiue.     'I'hey  then  strike  fijr  the  (iraud  Coteau  tie 


Missouri,  and  their  eastern  thtnk  often  approaches  the  Red  River 
herds  coming  north  from  the  Grand  Coteau.  They  then  proceed 
across  the  Missouri  up  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  return  to  the 
Saskatchewan  as  winter  approaches,  by  the  Hanks  of  the  Rocky 
Moimiains.  We  saw  many  small  herds,  belonging  to  the  western 
bands,  cross  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  and  |)roceed  in  single  file 
towards  the  Grand  Coteau  in  July  last.  The  eastern  bands 
which  we  had  expected  to  fiiul  on  the  Little  Souris  were  on  the 
main  river,  (Red  River  is  so  termed  by  the  Half-breeds  hunting 
in  this  (piartcr).  I'hcy  had  proceeded  early  thither,  far  to  the 
south  of  their  usual  track,  in  consequence  of  the  devastating 
fires  whicli  swept  the  plains  from  the  Rocky  Moimtains  to  Red 
River  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  Wc  met  bulls  all  moving  south, 
when  approaching  Fort  Elli:'c  ;  they  had  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  near  the  Touchwood  Hill  range.  As  a  general  rule  the 
Saskatchewan  bauds  of  buffalo  go  north  during  the  autumn,  and 
south  during  the  summer.  The  Little  Souris  and  nialn  river 
bands,  (Red  River)  go  north-west  in  suuuncr  and  south-east  in 
autumn.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  again  that  fires  inter- 
fere with  thi"  systematic  migration,  but  there  are  no  other  im- 
]R'diments  which  will  divert  the  buffalo  from  their  course.  The 
Half-breeds  state  that  no  slaughter  by  large  parties  of  hunters 
or  liulians  can  turn  large  herds  from  the  general  direction  they 
have  taken  when  on  the  march  ;  want  of  food  is  alone  able  to 
make  ihem  deviate  from  the  course  they  have  taken.  The  ap- 
jiroach  of  numerous  herds  can  be  recognized  by  a  low  rumbling 
sound  they  occasion, — best  perceived  by  applying  the  ear  to  a 
badger  hole, — fully  twenty  miles  before  they  arrive,  if  the 
weather  be  calm.  During  the  rutting  se.tson  they  can  be  heard 
bellowing  for  a  great  distance  on  a  still  night  ;  when  we  arriveil 
at  the  Sandy  Hills  on  the  South  liraneh,  the  does,  on  being 
asked  if  the  buffalo  were  innuerous  near  at  hand,  answered, 
'listen  to-night,  and  you  will  hear  them.' 

In  my  report  for  18.')7, 1  introduced  a  dcscripti<m  of  the  buffalo 
hnnters  of  Red  River  in  the  field,  and  described  the  tirrango- 
iTienls  ;md  regulations  ()•' the  hunt  from  information  given  me  Ijy 
Mr.  G.  Fletl.*  The  start  is  usually  made  from  the  Settlenieuts 
af)out  thc!  15th  of  June  for  the  summer  hunt,  the  hunters  remain- 
ing in  the  prairie  until  the  20lh  August  or  1st  of  Sepleiuber. 
One  division  (the  White  Horse  I'lain)  goes  by  the  Assinihoiin^ 
River  to  the  Rapids  crossing,  and  then  proceed  in  asoulh-west- 
erly  ilireeiion.  The  other,  or  Red  Riv(!r  division  jiass  on  tol'ein- 
bina,  and  then  take  a  southerly  dinviion.  Tlie  two  divisions 
soineliines  meet,  but  not  intentionally.  In  .Mr.  Flett's  division 
in  is  19  tliere  were  according  to  a  census  taken  near  the  ( 'liiefa' 
Mountain,  not  far  from  the  Shayeime  River,  Dacotah  Territory, 
six  hundred  and  three  carts,  seven  hunilicil  half-bieeds,  two 
hundred  Indian.s,  six  hundred  horses,  two  hundred  oxen,  four 
liimdred  dogs  and  one  eat. 

Mr.  Rossf  gives  the  following  census  of  the  ninnber  of 
carts  assembled  in  camp  for  the  buffalo  hunt  ut  five  different 
[leriods  : — 

III  IbJO.  Number  of  carts  assembled  for  the  first  trip.  510 

In  Is:J5.         "                "                "                  "  f.80 

In  1830.         "                 "                "                  "  H20 

In  1835.        "                "               "                 "  970 

In  IMIO.         "                 "                "                  "  I2I0 

The  mode  in  whi('h  the  frees  irnpomicl  buffalo  is  described 
ill  Chapter  III,  page  t>t>, 

•S.-..  |iin,'«  .'l.'.ci.  Itcvl  Uivor  Ui'|.<]it  f.ir  1SI17. 

f  I'lic  it'll  itivir  .SuUliiiuciit,  its  riau  prugreet  uuj  pro^oct  statu,     liuudou  lsS6. 


Blind  buffalo  are  fre(iucntly  found  accompanying  herds,  and 
sometimes  they  are  met  with  alone.  There  eyes  have  been 
destroyed  by  prairie  fires  ;  but  their  quickened  sense  of  hear- 
ing and  smell,  and  their  increased  alertness  enable  them  to 
guard  against  danger,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  approach 
them  in  quiet  weather  than  those  possessing  sight.  The  hunters 
think  that  blind  buffalo  frequently  give  the  alarm  when  they  are 
stealthily  approaching  a  herd  in  an  undulating  country.  When 
galloping  over  stony  ground  blind  buflalo  frequently  fall,  but 
when  quietly  feeding  they  avoid  the  stones  and  boulders  with 
wonderful  skill.  The  domestication  of  the  buffalo  is  a  subject 
of  much  inlorest  to  the  future  population  of  lied  River,  and  the 
following  information  on  that  subject  may  be  implicitly 
relied  on. 

Humboldt  in  his  "  Aspects  of  Nature  "  says  that  Albert  Gal- 
latin, who,  before  he  appeared  in  Europe  as  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  had  obtained  by  personal  inspection  great  know- 
ledge of  the  uncultivated  ])art  of  the  United  Statfs,  assure?  us 
that  "  the  mixed  breed  was  quite  common  fifty  years  ago  in  some 
of  the  north-western  coimtles  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  cows,  the 
issue  of  that  mixture  propagated  like  all  others."  "  The  favor- 
ite food  of  the  butfalo  is  Trrpsacum  dactyloidca  (buffalo  grass) 
and  an  undescribed  species  of  clover  nearly  allied  to  Trifolinm- 
repenn,  anil  designated  by  Barton  as  Trifolium  bisoniium.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Gomara,  there  was  still  living  in 
the  north-west  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  40°,  an  Indian  tribe 
whose  principal  riches  consisted  in  herds  of  tame  bisons  or 
biiftiilo.  IJut  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  taming  the 
liison,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  milk  it  yields,  and  not- 
withstandin£»  the  herds  of  lamas  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  no 
pastoral  life  or  pastoral  people  were  fotfnd  when  America  was 
(lincovered,  and  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  this  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  life  of  nations  ever  having  existed  there." 
(page  CO.) 

In  a  description  of  domesticated  herds  of  buffalo,  and  the 
results  of  crossing  with  the  common  cow,  from  the  Patent 
Oflice  Reports,  it  is  stated  that  the  mixed  breeds  are  of  various 
colours;  striped  with  black  on  a  grey  ground,  like  the  zcbM  ; 
some  olliisrs  l.'iindled  red;  some  pure  red,  with  white  faces; 
and  others  red,  without  any  markings  of  white.  The  mixed 
bloods  have  not  only  produced  from  the  tame  and  buffalo  bull, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  half-blooils  rr-produce,  viz:  those  tiiat 
were  the  product  of  ihr  common  cow  and  wild  buffalo  bull. 
At  the  first  seltleiiu'Ut  of  the  country,  cows  dial  were  consid- 
ered the  best  for  milking,  were  the  hall-blood  down  to  the  ipiar- 
ter,  and  even  eighlh,  of  the  buffalo  blood.  '  But  the  writer's 
experiments  iiave  not  siitisfied  him  that  the  half  butl'iilo  bull  will 
produce  again.  That  tin?  half-breed  heifer  will  be  productive 
from  eillicr  race,  lie  has  t('st<'d  beyond  the  |)ossil)ility  of  doubt. 
"  Tlie  domesticated  buffalo  retains  the  same  haughty  bearing 
that  (lisiinguishes  him  in  his  natural  state.  He  will,  however, 
feed  or  fallen  on  whatever  suits  the  tame  cow,  and  re(juires 
alioiit  th('  same  amount  of  food.  I  have  never  milked  eilher 
tlu!  full-blood  or  mixed  hreed,  but  have  no  doubt  tliey  might  be 
made  good  milkers,  although  Iheir  bags  or  udders  are  l"ss  than 
ihcisc  of  llie  common  cow  ;  yet,  from  the  strength  of  the  calf, 
till'  (lam  mii^t  yii  Id  as  much,  or  even  more  milk,  than  the  com- 
mon ('ow."! 

Next  to  tliu  buffalo  the  horse  is  the  mainst.ay  of  the  prairie 


Indians.  Good  horses  are  not  very  common  uiiioiik  llin  t'reex  ; 
they  are,  however,  very  intelligent  and  widl  lmili"d,  A  i^ood 
buffalo  runner  is  invaluable  to  them,  for  itlthoiii^li  It  dii(<N  not 
require  a  fast  horse  to  catch  a  bull.,  the  eows  pnsanBttltny  {/feMler 
speed  often  outstrip  them.  \  good  Indiiin  liofeii  pnAKesfnf 
some  excellent  characteristics,  the  result  of  (riiioiiiiJ,  which  It 
may  be  interesting  to  enumerate,  for  the  piirponK  of  <'jih||/itiiig 
how  admirably  this  animal  serves  his  rude  and  >'itvti^i<  tniisters. 
When  galloping  after  a  buffalo,  iin  Indian  litiric  Wittehes  the 
animal  as  intently  as  his  rider,  always  swrviiig  wlco  ho 
observes  the  buffalo's  tail  begin  to  vibrali',  itiid  bri'iililiit!  Into 
short  gallop  at  his  utmost  speed  when  he  .senti  ihi<  lull  ttr*"!'!,  n 
sure  indication  of  an  immediate  charge,  '|'|i»i  rider  (iiiiy  With 
safety  entrust  himself  to  his  horse  if  inoiuilcd  >i(i  »t  trained 
bufl[aIo  runner;  he  will  be  carried  within  Ihru*' yio-dn  of  (lie 
fianks  of  the  animal,  and  safely  witlldrawit  wlii'ii  diltii^er  \n 
threatened.  If  the  horse  stumbles  and  llnowa  liiiit  rider,  flie  nn- 
gacious  animal  stops  instantly  and  wails "fiir  him  to  iii'iiiiil  iigtiin. 
A  happy  instance  hap|)encd  to  myself  when  iji|iii«  ii  Defy  grey 
mare  aiiOjibway  Indian  lent  me  to  giillup  (Voiii  liia  \>n\\  (o  .Mu- 
nilobah  house,  a  distance  of  ten  mile-s,  •' Hhc  in  my  liivorite 
buflUh)  runner,  said  the  Indian,  and  will  not  iii'i'd  i|ii>  llioiig." 
She  ran  away  with  me,  however,  as  hooii  iia  W"  teaehed  a 
grassy  opening  about  a  mile  across,  .nd  ill  lb"  mlil«l  of  her 
gallop  the  belly  band  broke,  and  the  lillh'  |i)<liaii  aiiddle  slip, 
ping  round,  I  was  thrown  at  once  on  the  aolf  nitl,  Tlii'  iriare 
stop|)ed  immediately,  lurued  round  and  aluml  by  my  nide, 
waiting  niitil  I  hiid  risen  and  iidjusled  ll|i^  n  iildji',  S*  snon  as 
I  mounted  she  r.tartc^d  off  again,  as  if  my  »iidi|ii||  mill  lllie»pi'('le(l 
descent  had  been  intentional.  At  another  lillln,  when  driving 
a  small  cariole  over  the  fro/en  walersol  II 'i|  Uiver  |(m(  winler, 
the  horse, an  Indian  ine,  not  l)eiiig  roughbliiiil,  ulipp.'d  hmiI  fell, 
but  without  an  effort  to  rise;  remained  perliwily  (|i(|e(  luilll  1 
had  loosened  the  harness,  when  he  scranildrd  up,  <ial(ie(l  n 
rough  portion  of  ice,  and  quietly  waiu'd  to  lir  |(i(Ci/i<a=i'i|  iifrejli, 

Indian  horses  are  excelleiil  walchers  liy  iiiglll;  >it{\  Imlf  breeds 
were  accustomed  to  note  with  care  the  iiapml  ol  Ihc  hor^eq 
before  retiring  to  rest  ;  if  they  showed  llie  liii^l  alji.ia  of  iiiien- 
siness,  such  as  staring  ah. Jill  llii'in  insli'inl  ii|  |i'ii||ii(/  (|iiielly, 
or,  wti'T.  leedill};  with  the  "  bite  "  in  then  liinillll,  aloppnij;  In 
listen,  or  snutliiig  llie  air,  or  apprui|(diillg  lhi<  flreia  when  the 
flies  were  not  iroublesome,  they  would  lool»  for  llic  ((iiusi'  iiiid 
somelimes  set  watchers.  Wlieii  dnriiiu  iIim  liiylil,  howrver 
dark,  the  horses  su  Ideiily  appioiii  lied  ihnniila,  ihe  Hall- 
breed  would  go  lo  ihem,  caress  lliem,  nnil  W'llell  IIim  dlrecllDn 
in  which  they  fed  or  looked,  knowing  lllili  llinil  iMiiidq  would 
be  liirni'd  towards  the  danger,  whether  of  lliiliiilla,  or  bears,  or 
wolves. 

line  more  instance  wid  sulliee  lo  .-ilinw  llie  doeillly  and 
training  ol  Indian  horses.  1  was  riding  a  "liiiill  liorse  wlilidi 
we  liiiil  procured  from  the  Ciees  oil  llm  l^ll'Ap|Mdli',  ill  eolil- 
|)any  with  a  I '.lack-foot  llalf-biveil,  soiiin  li-^hilii'ii  belnre  the 
carls,  in  tin'  valh-y  of  l-ong  I'lrek.'  A«  We  riaei  iii|i  d  n 
small  hill  we  saw  a  be;n-  'iJO  yanU  lielore  t|«,  My  eiiMi|)iiiiinn 
lujuld  speak  but  few  words  of  l'',llglinh,  »(»  Willi  »lgll«  lie  mo- 
tioned me  to  dismount,  and,  liaviiig  salisliml  luiii^idf  lliui  llie 
horses  saw  ihe  bear,  he  led  them  a  lew  y^\flU  iimde  behind  li 
(dump  of  willows,  and  lying  ilieii  lanlliM  IkijcIIhi  he  pulled 
iheiii  on  the  neck  and  pninled  lo  llie  lii'ii,  eiiii^'i'd  lie  in 
again  and  afterwards  motioned  iim  ti  follow  hiiii.     I'lie  lim-es, 


•  MfO  ll.'.l  Kivr  I!e|Mil,  is.w,  A|>|KMiJii. 
t  U.  S.  raUnt  OlDco  lUixirL 


•  Loug  Oruck  flowa  into  tlio  Miilii  HuskuUlniwiiii,  m  .n  I'lii  .(  Iii  (liiriMt, 
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with  pricked  ears,  lolloweil  with  their  eyes  every  movement  of 
the  bear  now  slowly  movini;  from  us,  but  occasionally  stopping 
to  cro])  the  twigs  of  willow.  We  crawled  to  leeward,  and  got 
within  70  yards  of  the  bear,  ho  then  perceived  us,  I  fired  and 
sent  a  ball  through  his  lungs.  We  waited  to  see  if  he  would 
rise  agp'  -.  Finding  that  ho  lay  struixgling  on  his  back,  we  ap- 
proached and  dispatched  him;  on  looking  round  for  the  horses 
we  saw  them  standing  in  the  same  place  intently  watching  us. 
My  companion  called  them,  thoy  came  slowly  up  and  stopped 
within  40  yards,  eyeing  the  bear  all  the  time.  Finding  that  we 
approached  it  and  handled  it,  thoy  began  toleed,  evidently  being 
satisfied  that  it  was  harmless. 

I'rairie  Indians  become  very  much  attaclKul  to  their  horses,  if 
they  succeed  in  getting  po<sfssicm  of  a  valuable  animal.  They 
often  keep  him  in  a  tent,  when  in  the  neighliourhoiKl  of  an 
enemy's  coi'.i.'y  or  among  noted  thieves  of  their  own  tribe. 
During  the  Uay  time,  when  the  camp  is  well  supp'ied  with 
meat  and  the  butfilo  are  near,  they  tetlier  him  in  tin  prairie, 
and  indolently  stretching  themselves  at  full  lenglli  on  the 
grass,  patiently  watch  him  feed  — removing  tlie  stake  to  a 
fresh  sjiot  as  soon  as  he  Iims  cropped  the  best  portion  of 
the  area  limited  by  his  tether.  At  night,  when  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  teihcr  our  horses,  we  always  hopped 
them,  that  is  lied  tin  ir  fore  feet  together  with  Iressed  buli'alo 
hide,  Iron  hoppings  are  in  great  request  among  Half-hreoiis,  on 
their  hunting  expeili'.ioiis.  Thev  can  then  nuire  safely  allow 
their  horses  to  feed  some  dislaiicr  from  the  camp,  but  instances 
have  been  known  of  Indians  who  have  succeeded  in  approach- 
ing and  catching  a  horse  furnished  with  iron  hoppings,  in 
re.enge  for  their  disappointment  at  n  it  being  able  to  gallop 
aw.iy  with  their  prize,  ^endini,'  an  arrow  llironi;li  liic  animal 
or  otherwise  >eriously  injuring  him.  IJnring  the  ily  season, 
smokes  arc  made  every  night  for  the  horses,  and  if  this  pre 
caution  is  neglected  they  will  remind  their  masters  of  tlieir 
want  of  care  by  surroundinj  the  camp  fire  ar^l  pushing  their 
nose  into  the  smoke.  It  is  this  habit  of  crowding  round 
the  smoke  oi  a  fire  t  i  avoid  tie  torment  of  the  (lies  which 
makes  Indian  horses  so  dilficult  t  >  drive  from  a  prairie  on  fire. 
M.iiiy  are  buind  every  year  on  account  of  their  being  unable 
to  comprehend  the  danger  whhh  threaten.?  them.  The  buffalo 
nrv  more  warv,  the  >:niell  of  lire  is  often  sulileient  to  drive  them 
from  pastures  where  ihey  have  licim  (piietly  le(Hling. 

.\e.\t  to  the  lior-^e  the  dog  is  the  I'rairie  Iiidians's  most  va- 
luable friend.  Tlic  dog  is  the  great  sand-liy  of  the  Squaws, 
who  have  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  the  camp,  the  miMi  em- 
ploying themselves  so!el\  in  hunting  an  I  li^'hliig.  The  dogs 
drag  ■n  poles  the  camp  furniture,  the  provisions,  the  little 
children,  and  all  ilie  v.ihiabhs  ..t'  iSe  family.  It  is  a  very 
amusiniT  sight  to  witness  several  ■.u.nln-d  ilo:;s  ~olenudy  en- 
gaged m  moving  a  largi;  (-amp.    They  look  wistfully  at  passers 


by,  and  take  advantage  of  the  least  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  their  mistresses  to  lie  down,  or  snarl  and  snap  at  their  com- 
panions in  the  work.  They  nevertheless  obey  the  word  of  com- 
tnand  with  alacrity  and  willingness  if  not  fatigued. 

The  midtiight  howl  of  three  or  four  hundred  dogs  is  an  awful 
and  appalling  sound.  It  rises  suddenly  from  a  low  prolonged 
whine  to  a  deep  melancholy  howl,  caught  up  again  and  again  to 
the  distraction  of  tired  travellers  anxious  to  take  rest  in  sleep. 
When  any  great  event  takes  place,  a  dog  feast  is  proclaimed, 
and  it  is  sulHciontly  disgusting  to  see  the  men  handle  and  feel 
the  nnfortimate  animals  as  if  thoy  were  sheep,  with  a  view  to 
select  the  fattest,  so  powerful  arc  early  habits  and  associations 
in  directing  our  feelings  and  ta.stos.  Although  some  of  the 
Indian  dogs  we  saw  among  the  Crces  of  the  Sandy  Hills  are 
large  and  ferocious  looking  animals,  we  never  found  them  vi- 
cious or  inclined  to  attack  us ;  they  were  always  deterred  from 
approaching  by  the  sight  of  a  stick  or  a  feint  at  picking  up  a 
stone. 

Although  I  inado  many  inquiries,  the  Indians  could  give  no 
information  respecting  the  («;currencu  of  hyprophobia  among 
their  dogs,  and  the  same  ob.servation,  as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover, applies  to  the  dogs  so  numerous  at  Red  lliver,  and  at 
the  ilill'erent  Posts  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Company.  Large 
numbers  of  dogs  are  keju  at  the  Company's  Posts  to  haul  sleds 
during  winter;  in  summer  time,  they  are  fed  on  fish  at  fishing 
stations;  in  the  prauie,  they  feed  upon  the  ofl'al  of  bulfalo. 
l.)ogs  will  go  for  a  week  without  food,  and  yet  get  into  condi- 
tion for  travelling  if  well  led,  in  r.  .'  -flight  or  eighteen  days. 
At  .Manitobah  House,  1  saw  thi;;i  '.  -"r  large  pike  alive, 
which  were  thrown  to  them  as  the>  ^   ken  from  the  net.s. 

Indian  dogs  are  terrible  thieves,  i  -.-r-  ;  !  ■  those  originating 
from  a  cross  with  the  wolf.  It  was  necessary  to  place  out  of 
reach  or  undi.-r  cover  every  article  bearing  the  least  resemblance 
to  leather  when  we  wi^re  among  the  Crces.  A  careless  Half- 
breed  would  wake  in  the  niornmg  and  finri  his  harness  oaten, 
or  his  whip  devoured  ;  and  it  sometimes  happene'l  th.it  the  hmg 
teiher  of  bulfalo  hide  would  be  found  partly  consumed  by  dogs 
if  llioir  a|)petite  haii  not  been  lately  appeased.  The  wolves 
havi'  this  trick  also  when  food  is  scarce,  especially  when  the 
tettier  is  allowed  to  trail  loosely  from  the  horses  neck  without 
being  attached  to  a  slake,  thus  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  waniler 
Mune  disi  ince  from  the  ciimp,  during  the  night.  The  voracity 
of  dogs  durini.'  the  winter  when  travelling  is  astonishing,  several 
curious  insianees  occurred  during  our  homeward  journey  which 
will  be  hamd  at  the  close  of  this  narrative. 

Willi  Crces,  Ojibways,  Swampys,  aiil  Si(pux,  the  dog  is  su|)- 
poseil  1(1  be  the  most  aeceplable  saerilice  to  ollended  deiti(?s; 
live  ilojis  is  the  coimuon  number  for  this  propitiatory  oll'ering. 
In  llie  following  clia|)ler  some  instances  are  given  of  tlieir 
superstitiim  in  this  re.spt.'ct. 


Vi 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES— SUPERSTITIONS  AND  CUSTOMS— RELATIONSHIP  AND    KINDRED'— NUMBERS 

AND    DISTRIBUTION. 


n 


Rarity  of  Indian  Antiqxdtirs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
— Manilan  Houses — Tumuli  on  limny  iiivcr — Poiteri/ — Mr. 
SclwokrafVs  views  — Inlvr-marriagc  of  Tribes — Countiy  of 
Ike  Ojibway — Scalp  Dances — Wood  and  Prairie  Indians — 
Indian  punishment — Treatment  of  Prisoners— Conjurors — 
Conjuror^s  Song  —  Incantations  —  The  happy  Hunting 
Grounds — Influence  of  :ho  Conjurors — The  Badger — 
Haunted  Holes  and  Caves  —  Sacrifices  and  Offerings  — 
Treatment  of  IVives — Decorations — Ties  oj  Kindred  and 
Relationship  ;  Illustrations — Relationship  arrumg  the  Iro- 
quois.— Census  of  Indians — No.  of  Indians  frequenting  II. 
B.  Co^s.  Posts — Indians  of  the  ^Saskatchewan  Valley  —Blork- 
feel  Tribes — Assiiuboines — Crees — Sionx  or  Dakotali's — 
Tribes  of — Conjur'^rs — Weeks — Language — Common  and 
Sacred — Character  of  Language — Blackfeet  Indians — Cen- 
sus qf— Tribes  of— Country  Inhabited  by  lilackfeet. 

Indian  antiquities  are  rarely  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan south  of  the  North  Hraiich.  The  customs  of 
wandering  tribes  inhabiting  a  prairie  country  are  generally 
opposed  to  the  rude  arts  wiiich  exist  among  barbarous  races 
preserving  a  fixed  abode.  Not  even  at  the  fishing  stations  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  where  ditl'crent  tribes  have  congregated 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  prnbubly  for  centuries,  do  we 
find  any  lasting  memorial  of  individual  handicrat't  or  com- 
bined labour. 

Anti(|uille.s  to  be  ascribed  todiflerenf.  races  than  those  which 
now  occupy  the  country  exist  here  and  there.  Such  are  the 
underground  houses  on  Rainy  River,t  the  Manilan  houses  with 
their  entrenchments  on  the  Little  St)iiris ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions no  other  ancient  monuments  were  seen  during  the 
exploration. 

The  rings  of  stones  marking  tlie  site  of  Cree  encampments 
on  the  Qu'Appellej;  are  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
belong  doubtless  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  races  now  in 
possession  of  the  country. 

Rude  pottery  and  arrow  heads  have  been  found  at  Ued  River 
settlements,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  suil.     The 

•  A  {wrtiou  of  tills  cliant«r  had  bocii  puliliHlied  iii  tlio  VanatUan  Jounial  lor 
July. 

t   At  tlio  second  ropul»  on  lui  cxteiifivc  arun  (Iciiinleil  of  trooa,  liiiviiij,'  ii  very 
Li-autiful  iiinn'iirauoc.  art)  two  iMi)ii(.'iisu  iuouiuIh  w)iioluip|KMirc(l  tube  ttiinuti.     Wtr 
fon'i'il  our  wiiy  to  tlioin.  Ilirougli  a  di'imo  growtli  of  jrnmsM,  tictllen,  anJ  lielian-  j 
lliiiB,  twiateii  toKi'tliiT  l)y  lliu  Willi  conv.ilvulus.     Our  patli  to  tlio  inouiiila  paisi'il  j 
tlirouKli  a  iM'tjIt'Oted  Iiuliaii  Karileii,  ftuil  noar  tlio  deiiayiMi,'  lod<o  poliM  oluii  ox-  i 
tiMjflivu  tiioanipiiieut.     Tliu  mound  arici'iidt-d  wim  about  f>irty  foot  liit;lii  and  one  j 
lauiilrt'd  broad  at  the  banc.     It  wiw  ooniptnt'd  of  a  rli'li  black  sandy  loam,  ('nnt4iin-  1 
inj,'  a  largo  (|uantity  of  vogclablo  niatti'i',  and  on  digKin^  a  tma  di'op  no  clianyo  in 
tlio  I'liaraotcr  of  the  noil  wa8  obecrvablo. — Jicd  Jiivtr  iieporl,  1IJ&7. 
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fragments  resemble  those  so  common  in  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  from  their  numbers  lead  to  the  inference  that  at  n  remote 
period  the  banks  of  this  stream  were  peopled  by  races  familiar 
with  the  ;irt  of  making  vessels  from  clay. 

The  underground  houses  at  the  Second  Rapids  in  the  Valley 
of  Rainy  River,  one  of  which  is  forty  feet  high  and  about  one 
hundred  broad  at  the  base,  and  the  Mandan  houses  and  fort  on 
the  Little  Souris,  give  wider  limits  to  the  mound  builders  than 
Mr.  Schoolcroft  suggests  in  the  History,  Comlition  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.  Part  Olh, 
page  603  : 

''  The  whole  field  of  antiquarian  research,  as  represented  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  monuments,  may  bo  regarded  as  tlio 
local  nucliius  and  highest  point  of  development  of  arts  and 
industry  attained  by  the  Red  Race,  after  their  segregation  from 
the  Nomadic  Toltec  Stocks. 

"  These  monuments  are  widely  scattered,  but  they  assume 
the  same  mixed  sepulchral  and  civic  character  which  is  appar- 
ent in  those  f  luiid  along  the  Alleghany  branch  of  thtj  Ohio  in 
Western  New  York,  .ind  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
largest  mound  in  the  Union,  and  those  which  are  truncated  or 
terraced,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Mexican  teoeiilli. 
They  occupy  the  most  southern  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Florida.  They  become  less  in  size  as  we  progress 
north,  and  cease  entirely  after  reaching  the  latitude  of  Luke 
Pepin  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  head  waters  of  the  Wis- 
eoiisin,  and  the  mining  excavations  of  Lake  Superior." 

One  result  of  the  active  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade  for  upwards 
of  a  century  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  seen  in 
blending  of  the  different  tribes  by  intermarriage.  The  Crees 
of  the  Plains  and  the  Ojibways  and  Swampys  of  the  VVooils, 
although  speaking  different  languages,  are  often  found  liuiiling 
the  bullaio  in  company,  and  not  unfrequently  form  family  eon- 
iieelions.  The  Ojibways  of  Lake  Winnipeg  may  now  be  dis- 
covered, summer  and  winter,  near  the  Grand  Forks  of  lUv  .Sas- 
katchewan, having  emigrated  four  hundred  miles  west  of  RtiU 
River,  where  they  have  permanently  established  themselves. 
All  the  t)jibways  now  found  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  the  east  coast  ol  Lake  Winnipeg  are  invaders  of 
the  country.  The  real  home  of  the  Ojibway  is  the  region 
about  the  south,  west,  and  north  of  Lake  Superior.  Their 
habits  of  life  have  changed  with  the  character  of  the 
country  the  emigrants  or  invaders  now  occupy.  They  are  no 
longer  depemlant  upon  the  forest  for  their  supply  of  food  uiu! 
clothing  ;  but  many  of  them,  on  the  banks  of  tin-  .\ssinil)oine, 
Red  River,  Lake  Manitubah,  and  Dauphin  Lake,  and  on  the 
west  Hank  of  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains,  possess  horses, 
and  join  the  half-breeds  in  their  annual  spring  and  fall  hunts. 


Nothwlthstanding  this  intercourse  and  blending  of  difTerent 
nntiiiiiM,  most  of  tlic  superstitions  and  customs  peculiar  to  fucli, 
nrc  still  maintained  and  practisj.d. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  (1770),  Mr.  Hutchin*  of  the 
flu(l!«<n  Bay  Company's  service,  framed  an  enumeration  of  the 
IrihoH  between  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  within  one  hundred  milej 
of  J.iiiiet*'  Buy,  speaking  the  Ojibway  tongue.  The  names  ot 
the  tril)e!)  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Richardson's  journal,  pni^K 
206,  American  edition.  The  tribes  enumerated  have  evideuily 
derived  their  names  as  in  the  present  day,  from  their  hunting  and 
fishing  stations. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  thrilling  descriptions  of  savage 
life,  a.s  giviMi  in  Cooper's  delightful  romances,  are  imaginary  or 
real ;  and,  if  real,  whether  they  exist  now  among  the  tribes 
which  have  long  been  familiar  with  civilized  man,  such  an  lli<* 
I'lain  Crees,  tlie  Sioux,  the  Swampys,  and  the  Ojibways.  Il  i* 
i-nmigh  to  visit  the  secluded  Ojibway  graves,  on  the  bunks  of 
lied  lliver,  and  behold  there,  Sioux  scalps  decorated  with 
beads,  bits  of  cloih,  coloureii  ribbons,  and  strips  of  leather  sun- 
iwnded  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  .slender  stick,  near  the  head 
of  the  grave,  to  feel  satisfied  that  one  barbarous  custom  still 
prevails.  Fiut,  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  a  scalp  dance,  or  a  skull 
dance  is  more  than  enough  to  press  home  the  conviction  that 
the  fiendish  passions,  so  faitlil'ully  described  by  Cooper,  siill 
find  expression  in  violent  gesture,  loud  vociferation,  triumphnnl 
song,  mill  barbarous  feasting,  with  undiminished  strength  and 
bitterness,  even  after  a  century's  intercourse  with  civilized 
man. 

In  the  followina;  paragraphs  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
some  incidents  which  will  show  how  far  old  superstitions  and 
ciisloiiis  prevail  among  the  Indians  occupying  the  couniry  lii*- 
Iwecn  Ued  River  and  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskalehewaii. 

Early  last  spring,  the  warlike  bands  of  Ojibways,  ealliil  llie 
Lac  la  Pliiie  Indians,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  savage  t'xi-ilo- 
inent  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  their  friends  on  lli'd 
River,  with  tidinas  that  two  Sioux  had  been  killed  and  scalped 
ill  the  Plains.  In  tisiiinnny  of  this  triumph,  they  l>roii}{lii  with 
tlietn  two  fingers  severed  from  the  hands  of  the  iinforliiiiaii' 
Hioux.  'i'lie  anno  jncement  of  the  intelligence  that  the  scitlpn 
wmilil  lu'sint  after  their  Red  lliver  brethren  had  celebralril  war 
(lames  over  ihem,  was  received  with  wild  clamour  and  slioiil- 
iiig.  After  til''  scalps  had  been  carried  (rom  hand  to  haml  and 
the  vielory  that  won  tliem  triumphed  over  with  dancing,  singing, 
and  frasling,  iln'v  would  be  returned  to  the  warriors  who  took 
them,  and  finally  suspended  over  the  graves  of  relatives  or  Iriwnds 
mourning  the  luss  of  any  of  their  kindred  by  the  hands  of  l|ie 
Sioux. 

Till'  Wood  Indians  assemble  in  the  spring  to  celebrate  their 
iiiediciiii-  leasts  'ind  other  ceremonies.  During  the  siinniiir 
they  sfparat(!  into  families  or  small  bands,  and  hunt,  fish  or  go 
to  the  Plains  in  search  of  bufialo.  At  the  ajiproai'h  of  wiiili-r, 
lln'V  "  take  ik'bl  "  or  ntherwise  iibtaiii  supplies  at  llii-  ililiemii 
posts  of  the  Company,  and  retire  to  their  winter  cjuarlers  to  trap 
llur  fur-bearing  animals.  Tlie  Plain  or  Prairie  Indians  follow 
the  buHali),  and  vary  the  monotony  of  their  cxi^teiice  by  fnrming 
war  parties  against  thi'ir  eneniii's,  such  as  the  Plain  I'.ri'ff. 
fiuaiii  t  ilie  Sioux  and  the  HIackfeet,  the  ()jil)Way«  aguinsi 
the    Smnx. 

VVIicn  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  last  AU(ina), 
we  Ibiiiid  the  Plain  Cnes  hastening  from  the  west  to  the  en, I 
bank  nflbe  river,  at  the  Flbow,  with  a  strong  war  party  of  Uliick 
feet  in  imrsuil.    The  chief  Shortstick,  pointed  out  some  of  his 


band  wim  Imd  ppncfrnlcd  through  thd  Blackfeet  country  to  the 
lltM'ky  Moiititnlns  two  years  ago,  and  returned  with  several 
sculps,  tjflz/ly  benr  claws,  necklaces,  pipes,  and  other  trophies 
of  siii'i'i9<«s,  lie  (dso  related  with  much  feeling  how  twenty-five 
young  wnrrlors  had  gone  on  a  similar  excursion  the  summer 
jielont  |i|»l,  liiif,  none  had  yet  returned.  Last  July  (1858)  a 
lrtrg«i  body  of  the  Plain  Crees  met  a  portion  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe,  nl  the  K(i((le  Hills,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchc- 
witfi,  Id  ttffKiige  terms  of  peace.  All  matters  went  on  smoothly, 
and  tim  fepresenlalives  of  the  two  nations  separated  as 
frinnds.  Home  of  the  Crees,  however,  incapable  of  resisting 
the  (i|i()ofli(nlly,  stole  sumc  horses  from  the  Blackfeet.  They 
were  piiraiird,  and  three  of  them  taken.  One  was  killed  instant- 
ly, llinjolhefn  Were  led  back  in  triumph  to  the  camp  of  the  Black- 
feet, They  were  stripped,  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
hacks,  n  hole  was  bored  through  both  wrists  and  a  stick  passed 
ihroii^h  (hem  and  so  lightly  fastened  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved willionl  ansistanee  ;  the  captives  were  then  separated 
and  disinl'sed  singly  to  find  their  way  to  their  friends.  One 
only  reitelied  his  tribe  and  was  lying  in  a  tent  which  we  passed 
on  the  liitiilis  of  the  Qii'Appclle  near  the  South  Branch. 

Nliod'stlek,  when  relating  these  adventures,  held  up  the  pipe 
he  liitd  In  hla  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  this  is  what  my  Black- 
fool  If  |()nd  gave  me  one  day,  the  next  he  killed  my  young  men  ; 
liM  is  now  tny  enemy  atrain.''  I  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase 
lll«  plpi' )  llie  eliiers  re|)ly  was  "  take  it,"  handing  il  to  me 
with  1%  uloomy  frown,  and  silently  extending  his  hand  for  the 
oodittioti  "  clay  "  which  I  was  smoking  at  the  time.  The  groat 
nlllef  of  the  Plain  Crees  is  styled  "  the  Fox  ;"  he  is  held  in  high 
••siiiMiili'rii  by  nil  the  Plain  Indians  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
liiei,  ellhi'f  in  peace  or  war.  He  is  dreaded  by  the  Sioux,  the 
Hlaekfeet,  (ho  Hlondics,  the  Fall  Indians,  the  Assinibuines,  and 
all  llie  tribes  who  (iceasionally  hunt  on  the  Grand  Coteau  de 
•Visooiifi  and  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  cfiiel,  barbnrons  treatment  of  prisoners  so  ol'ten  described 
ill  nttrrtlllvea  of  Indian  warfare,  is  common  even  now  in  the 
pritifles  wMilh  of  the  (iu'Appellc  and  the  Assiniboine.  Not 
t  yeiif  pKiscs  without  two  or  more  of  the  Red  River  half- 
breeils  being  ernlprd  by  ."^ioux  ;  sometimes,  as  was  the  case 
ht'l  yiir,  (|iiile  close  to  the  setlloment  of  St.  .loseph,  near  the 
boiiiidiiry  line,  iibout  thirty  miles  west  of  Red  River.  When 
K  )iHoonec  iaink'  n,  the  Sioux  sometimes  adopt  a  terrible  mode 
III  di'iilli,  during  'lie  summer  season.  They  have  been  known 
lo  otrip  II  II  ilf-breed,  lie  him  to  a  stake  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh 
III  llie  pfliine,  and  leave  him  I'Xjiosed  to  the  attacks  of  millions 
III  (iio«i|iii(o(>(i,  without  txMiig  able  to  move  any  part  of  his  body; 
and  when  ihe  ngmiy  of  fever  and  the  torment  of  thirst  come 
ilpii(ilijin,||iey  leave  him  to  die  a  dreadful,  lingering  death,  with 
wiiii'f  III  Ilia  feel,  mid  bnz/ards  hovering  and  circling  anmnd 
llllll  ill  loathsome  expectation. 

My  way  of  illustrating  t!ie  eharacter  of  the  medicine  or  con- 
jiirjiij/  ecreiiioiiie-),  which  may  be  witnessed  during  all  seasons 
III  die  year,  wlien  several  families  arc  encatn|)ed  together,  1 
shall  ijeorfilie  ii  <('i'iie  of  wliicli  I  was  an  eye-witness  last  sum- 
mer near  the  Hudson  Bay  Com|iany's  post  in  the  Timcliwood 
llilla,  lielween  Ihe  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
A«»lMiboiiie,  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Cree,  but, 
I  believe,  fitlthliilly  interjireied  to  me  by  the  officer  then  in(^harge 
of  lli«i  post,  who  was  present.  The  inter|)relation  was  pro- 
(loimenil  exflct  by  one  of  the  Cree  half-brccds  attached  to  my 
pitily, 
A I  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  this  Post,  u  conjuror  of  some  ceic- 
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brily  was  endeavoring  to  cure  an  invalided  woman  by  the  excr- 
fise  of  liis  cunning.  The  siek  woman  was  lying  in  a  buffulo 
skin  tent :  the  conjuror,  painted  and  decorated,  employed  him- 
sclfin  beating  a  medicine  drum  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  and 
singing  at  intervals  the  following  words,  first  uttered  slowly, 
with  IX  pause  between  each  word,  then  as  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation ;  lazily,  with  energy  and  rapidity : 

"flruat — id — tlio — man — wIki— wallts — 
III — the — middle — of — tlio — Eartli,— 
Ho — in — tbo — onl^ — true — Lord." 

The  word  "  Lord"  is  not  employed  in  the  sense  of  supreme 
master,  but  is  rather  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  indepen- 
dence and  individual  power ;  and  is  better  expressed  in  English, 
as  the  half-breeds  informed  nie,  by  the  word  "  gentleman." 

The  conjuror  occasionally  came  out  of  the  tent ;  and  when- 
ever the  supposed  Manitou  or  Fairy  who  was  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  woman's  illness  approaciied,  a  little  bell,  suspended  from 
the  poles  supporting  the  tent,  tinkled,  and  gave  tiie  alarm  ;  the 
conjuror  irumcdialely  seized  his  drum,  commenced  his  song 
and,  by  his  incantations,  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Manituu. 
These  proceedings  continued  lor  two  nights  ;  at  the  close 
of  the  second  niglii.  after  a  prolonged  ringing  of  the  little  bell, 
violent  shaking  of  the  tent  poles,  loud  beating  of  the  dium,  and 
chaunting  of  the  words  beforo  quoted,  the  conjuror  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  reasons  of  the  Manitou's  anger,  and 
the  means  to  appease  it. 

You  had  a  dream,  said  the  conjouror,  and  when  you  rose  in 
in  the  morning  you  protnised  to  make  an  ofTering  to  the  Man- 
itou, you  have  forgotten  your  pledL'e,  and  you  are  sick. 

The  woman  demanded  what  .-ihe  had  dreamt,  and  what  she 
had  promised,  avowing  lier  ignorance  of  both  dream  and  pro- 
mise. The  conjuror  told  her,  that  when  the  bulFalo  were 
around  her  tent  last  winter,  and  no  fear  of  starvation  before 
her  eyes,  she  had  dreamed  thai  the  bulFalo  would  always  sur- 
round lier,  that  famine  and  sorrow  were  always  to  be  strangers 
to  her,  and,  in  gratitude,  iiad  vowed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her 
best  robe.  The  woman,  wearied  no  doubt  with  the  conjuror's 
unceasing  drum  and  song,  probably  too,  believing  that  a  false 
confession  was  the  lesser  evil,  as  it  might  bring  the  |)romised 
relief,  acknowledged  that  the  conjuror  was  in  the  right.  The 
penalty  she  was  told  to  pay  consisted  of  the  sacrifice  of  throwing 
away  two  robes,  or  double  tlm  amount  of  the  promise  she 
had  made ;  after  which  her  health  was  to  be  restored. 

Scenes  similar  to  the  one  just  described  may  he  witnessed 
whenever  several  f.imilies  are  camping  together  ;  but  the  sacri- 
liees  required  to  be  made  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  de- 
luded creatures  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conjuror. 

"  The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  the  Heaven  of  Indians,  so 
ol^en  spoken  of  by  writers  of  fiction,  are  an  actual  reality  in 
the  imaginations  of  Crees  and  Ojibways,  as  well  as  of  other 
north-western  tribes.  A  Plain  Cree  on  the  Qu'Appelle  gravely 
informed  one  of  my  men  that  he  had  been  dead  once  and  visit- 
ed the  spirit  world.  His  narrative  was  to  the  following  effect : 
— "  I  was  sick,  and  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  on  the  bank  of  a 
deep  river,  whos(!  waters  were  (lowing  swiftly  and  black  from 
a  great  mist  on  the  south  to  a  great  mist  on  the  north.  Many 
other  Indians  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  gazing  at  its  waters, 
and  on  the  gloomy  shore  which  lay  wrapped  in  mist  on  tlie 
othi'r  side.  Time  after  time  the  mist  before  us  would  roll  away 
and  reveal  the  mouth  of  another  great  river  pouring  its  Hood 
into  the  one  on  whose  banks  I  was  sitting.     The  country  to 


the  south  of  this  river  was  bright  and  glorious,  to  the  north  dark 
and  gloomy.  On  the  one  side  were  the  happy  imnting  grounds, 
on  the  other  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  bad  Indians.  Time 
after  time  my  comp:\nion8  tried  to  cross  the  swift  stream  before 
us,  in  order  to  reach  the  happy  hunting  grounds  ;  some  arrived 
in  safety,  others  reached  the  north  hank,  and  disappeared  in 
the  mist  which  overhung  the  bad  country.  I  tried  at  la.st,  hut 
the  current  was  too  strong  for  me,  the  recollection  of  ba..  ileeds 
prevented  me  from  stemming  the  current,  and  I  was  swep* 
to  the  north  shore  of  the  opposite  river.  I  scrambled  u'  <  o 
bank,  and  spent  many  moons  in  hunting  in  that  dreary  land  ; 
always  on  the  point  of  starving,  or  being  hurt  by  enemies,  or 
wet  and  cold  and  miserable.  At  length  I  came  upon  a  river 
like  the  one  I  had  crossed,  with  mists  and  a  great  stream  op- 
posite, breaking  clouds  revealing  happy  hunting  grounds  on 
one  side,  and  a  more  gloumy  and  terrible  country  on  the  other 
side.  Other  Indians  were  there  before  me,  looking  at  the  river 
and  trying  to  cross  ;  many  succeeded,  a  few  were  swept  to 
the  bad  country,  these  were  very  wicked  Indians.  I  tried  to 
cross.  I  knew  I  had  been  a  good  Indian  in  this  dreary  hunt- 
ing ground.  I  took  courage,  and  swam  stnng  against  the 
stream.  I  reach  the  happy  hunting  grounds  ;  all  my  sorrow  dis- 
appeared as  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank  and  saw  before  me 
Indians  numerous  as  grass  leaves,  buffalo  on  the  distant  plains 
thick  as  rain  drops  in  summer,  a  cloudless  sky  above,  and  a 
warm,  fresh,  scented,  happy  breeze  blowing  in  my  face.  1 
sank  to  sleep,  and  woke  alone  in  my  tent  in  these  prairies 
again." 

Whatever  faith  the  Indian  medicine  men  possess  in  the 
efficacy  of  their  charms,  it  is  certain  that  they  entertain  great 
respect  for  the  white  man's  medicine.  A  laughable  incident 
occurred  at  the  Touchwood  Hills.  The  conjuror  of  whom  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  entered  the  room  at  the  post  wh^^re 
I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.,  who  were  temporarily  in 
charge.  The  Indian  and  a  companion  sraied  themselves  upon 
one  of  my  boxes  which  contained  a  small  medicine  chest.  Mrs. 
H.  asked  me  to  give  her  some  slicking  plaster.  I  crossed 
the  room  to  open  the  medicine  chest,  when  Mrs.  H.  (a  hilf  breed) 
said  to  her  husband,  in  the  Cree  languaife  :  ''  Will  liis  (ncdicines 
do  me  any  harm  if  I  stop  here  while  he  opens  them  .'''  Mr.  H. 
answered  jestingly,  "  Yes,  you  had  better  go  into  the  other 
room."  On  motioning  the  Indians  to  move,  they  lose,  and  I 
opened  the  chest.  The  moment  they  saw  the  bottles,  they 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  hastenetl  to  the  summit  ot  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  and,  diyesting  themselves  of  every  article  of 
clothing,  shook  their  garments  re|)ealedly,  and,  after  hanging 
them  on  bushes  in  the  sun,  squatted  on  their  haunches  to  await 
the  deodorizing  influence  of  the  breeze. 

In  the  valley  of  the  (ju'Appelle  River,  we  frequently  fmud 
offerings  to  Manitou  or  Fairies  suspended  on  branches  of  trees  ; 
they  consisted  of  fragments  of  cloth,  strings  of  brads,  shreds  of 
painted  buffalo  hide,  bears'  teeth  and  claws,  and  other  trifles. 
Our  hali-breeds  always  regarded  them  with  respect,  and  never 
molested  or  liked  to  see  us  molest  these  oflerings  to  .Manitou. 
This  custom  prevails  everywhere  in  the  valley  d'  Lake  Win- 
ni|)eg,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  medicine  drum  is  heard 
far  more  frequently  in  some  parishes  of  Selkirk  Settlement 
than  the  sound  of  church  bells. 

A  conjuror  celebrated  lor  the  potency  ol' his  charms  will  often 
exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  over  an  cniiri'  band  consist 
ingof  ten  or  twelve  families,  in  deterring  tliom  from  frequent- 
ing particular  hunting  or  fishing  grounds  if  they  oll'end  him.  Out 
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of  numerous  instances  of  this  dangerous  influence,  I  select  the 
following.  It  occured  on  the  Dauphin  River.  When  ascending 
that  stream,  we  came  upon  a  large  cnmpof  Ojibwnys  who  were 
on  thi'ir  way  to  the  Hudsm  Bay  Company's  Post  at  Fairford. 
Their  usual  wintering  place  Wits  iit  the  Pike's  Head  near  the 
mouth  of  Jack-Hsh  river,  an  excellent  fishing  station  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  but  they  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  wintering 
there,  in  consecjuence  of  a  threat  which  had  been  ejinveyed  to 
them  from  a  n  ited  conjuror  styled  "  tht;  Badger,"  of  the  Grand 
Rapid  of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  the  etTect  that  if  the  band  ven- 
tured to  winter  at  the  Pike's  Head,  "  Fie  would  do  some- 
thing.'' This  ambiguous  threat  was  quite  sufHcieni  to  deter 
them  from  visiting  their  old  haunts,  and  wonid  probably  be 
instrumental  in  producing  much  suffering,  if  not  actual  want, 
to  many  of  the  band. 

Then?  are  many  places  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Maniiobah 
which  the  Indians  who  hunt  and  live  on  llie  shores  of  those 
great  lakes,  dare  not  visit.  There  is  seareely  a  cave  or  heail- 
land  which  has  not  some  legend  attached  to  it,  familiar  to  all 
the  wanderers  on  these  coasts. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  the  long,  dark,  and 
gloomy  chambers  formed  by  fissures  in  the  limestone,  bad 
spirits  are  supjxised  to  dwell,  accordinLi  to  the  belief  of  the 
Indians  who  liunt  on  the  coast;  and  he  would  be  n  |iowerful 
charmer  who  could  induce  a  heathen  Indian  to  approach, 
much  less  enter,  the  abodes  of  these  imaginary  Manitous. 

Near  Limestone  Cave  Point  are  several  ot"  these  supposed 
fairy  dweijin^'-i.  Wiien  an  Indian  iip|)roa('li"s  them  in  his 
caiiiK',  he  either  leaves  an  ofTering  or  cautiously  gives  them  a 
wide  berth. 

On  Lake  Manitobah,  Steep  Rix:k  Point  is  a  noted  dwelling- 
place  for  the  "  Little  M'-n."  This  locality  is  described  in 
chapter  ix.  Some  of  the  traditions  connected  with  tluise 
places  are  very  aiisurd,  and  appear  to  have  little  meaning  to 
civdizeci  men  ;  neveilu-less,  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
those  regions,  they  are  associated  with  tiieir  past  history,  or 
with  the  history  of  the  race  that  preceded  them.  M-.niti>b;ih 
Lake,  a  body  of  water  of  very  imposing  dimension^,  having 
an  area  of  LOCK)  square  miles,  derives  its  narvic  from  (pnt-  "f 
these  superstitions.  I  stayed  for  three  days  on  this  dreaded 
island,  where  a  Manilou  dwells,  but  although  Indians  passed 
and  repassed,  heard  and  answered  our  sliols,  yet  they  could 
not  lie  persuaded  to  land.  The  only  eviiieiicc  of  fairy  pre- 
sence which  I  met  with,  was  the  "fairy-like  music"  of  the 
waves  of  Like  Manilob:di,  beating  upon  the  hard  limestone 
shingle  on  ih-  beach,  an!  producing  ;i  very  beauliful  and  mi- 
lanchnly  resr'inblan(!o  to  distant  chureh-liells.  .\ll  night  long 
tins  ringing  musical  sDund  was  heard,  and  would,  no  doubt,  in 
tlie  ai'iive  imaKinaiion  of  Indians,  sugsxest  the  existence  of 
thiist  Manilniis  with  which  ihey  people  the  air,  the  water, 
the  forests,  and  the  cav's  of  the  earth. 

.Sacrifices  and  olforings  are  of  very  fretpient  occurrence 
ainoni:  the  Indians  oi  'iskatchewan  Valley.     The  custom- 

ary olfering  consists  nf  ,  three,  and  sometimes  five  dogs. 
At  tlie  mouth  of  the  (Jr  .  telle  River,  an  Indian,  in  .lune  last, 
set  nis  ni-l  and  (■  ingl  a  huge  fish  of  a  kind  dilli'renl  to  any 
with  which  he  was  ainiliar.  He  immediately  pronounced  it 
lo  be  a  Manitoii,  a  f|,  carefully  restoring  it  to  the  water  again, 
at  once  >acrifici'(l  five  valuable  do^s  to  ap|)ease  the  angi-r 
ol  till'  suppiised  r.iiy.  On  apprnar'liiiii:  Long  Lake,  an  arm  of 
the  (in'.\|ipc||..  Uivcr  Valh-y.  the  < 'rees  warned  us  not  to  visit  the 
Lake  liy  niijlii,  as  it  was  full  of  devils.     They  told  me  very  ex- 


traordinary tales  of  the  dimensions  and  power  of  these  devils, 
and  appeared  to  live  in  awe  and  terror  of  them. 

Like  most  heathens  and  barbarous  races,  Indians  sufTer 
much  from  their  superstitious  fears.  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  their  tents  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  they  arc 
an  independent  and  joyous  people.  Full  of  frolic,  and  fond  of 
relating  anecdotes,  they  laugh  immoderately  at  any  trifling 
joke  or  absurdity,  and  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  existance. 

When  visiting  the  Crees  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  on  the  South 
Branch,  and  passing  the  door  of  the  tent  I>eionging  to  Short- 
stiek's  oldest  son  {see  chap,  v.),  who  accompanied  me,  I  ob- 
served a  young  squaw  outside,  leaning  upm  sticks,  evidently 
in  great  trouble,  and  weeping  bitterly.  The  moment  she  saw 
Us  she  hobbled  into  the  lent,  with  a  low  cry  of  pain,  and  closed 
ilie  entrance.  1  asked  the  interpreter  what  this  meant.  After 
some  conversation  with  her  husband,  he  said  that  the  woman 
was  suffering  from  a  beating  he  had  given  her  for  a  violation 
I't'  her  laith  during  his  absence  in  the  spring  on  a  war  excur- 
sion. "  I  would  have  killed  her,"  muttered  the  husband,  "  but 
1  thought  it  a  pity  to  kill  two  at  once.  She  had  her  choice 
whetlier  she  would  have  her  hair  her  nose,  or  her  ear  cut  oH", 
or  whether  she  would  have  a  beating.  She  chose  what  she 
has  got ,  and  I  would  have  killed  her  had  1  not  known  I 
should  regret  havini:  kilh^d  both."  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  wom.m  soon  expected  to  become  a  mother. 

timearing  the  skin  with  ddferent  coloured  pigments  is  a  uni- 
versal custom  among  tho  wood  and  prairie  Indian^.  Stmie- 
tiincs  the  ojHTation  is  very  tastefully  performed.  Warriors  on 
the  "  war-patlf "  often  paint  the  figure  of  the  hand  over  the 
mouth,  as  used  in  sounding  the  war-whoop:  this  is  a  distinc- 
tive sign  that  the  Indian  so  decorated  has  been  recently,  or  is 
still,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  Vermillion  is  the 
most  coveted  colour.  The  Oj  ibways  are  very  fond  of  decorat- 
ing their  faces  with  this  brilliant  |)igment.  The  Plain  Crees  are 
partial  to  white  and  green  ;  an<l  not  only  paint  the  face,  but 
also  the  chest  and  arms.  The  Plain  Crees  cut  and  gash  the 
skin  and  flesh  on  the  arms,  sides,  chest,  and  legs,  as  a  token 
of  grief  for  any  ileceased  friend  or  relation.  My  friend  Short- 
stick's  biKiy  was  dreadfully  disfigured  by  scars  from  wounds 
made  by  himself  in  manifestation  of  his  grief. 

The  origin  of  the  aborigines  on  this  continent  still  remains 
enveloped  in  thick  darkness.  .Many  of  their  manners,  super- 
stitions, and  cuslimis  correspond  to  those  of  Orientals,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  modern  Ethnologists  may  be  on  the 
right  tmck  in  their  efforts  to  solve  this  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

Humboldt  tells  us,  in  his  "  Aspects  of  A'a/urf,"  that  he 
"  regards  the  existence  of  ancient  conneclions  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  America  and  Eastern  Asia,  as  more 
than  probable  ;  but  by  what  routes,  or  with  what  Asiatic 
nations,  the  communiealions  took  place,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  A  small  nmnber  of  individuals  of  the  educated 
priestly  caste  might,  perhaps,  l)e  sufficient  to  bring  about  great 
alterations  in  the  civil  and  social  stale  of  Western  America. 

"The  stories  formi.'riy  narrated  of  Chincsir  expeditions  to 
the  i\ew  Continent,  really  apply  only  to  voyages  to  Fusang 
or  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  and  Sian-Pi,  from  the 
Corea,  niay  have  been  driv(m  by  storms  to  the  American  coast, 
and  landed  there.  We  know,  as  a  matter  ol'  history,  that 
Boii/.es,  and  other  adventurers,  sailed  over  the  eastern  Chinese 
.Seas  in  f-earch  of  some  medicine  which  should  entirely  pre- 
vent death.     Under  Tschin-sclii-kuang-ti,  a09  years  before  our 
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era,  Ibrcf!  liiindrcfl  young  couples  (young  men  and  young 
women)  were  sent  to  Japiin,  nntl  i^st(^^ll  of  returning  to  China 
they  settled  at  Nipoii.  May  not  similar  i  xpeditiontt  have 
been  driven  by  stormn  or  other  accidents  to  tlie  Aleutian 
Isilands,  to  Alashka,  or  to  New  California?  As  the  western 
coasts  of  tJie  American  Continent  trend  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  in  the  oppusitc  direc- 
tion, or  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  tlie  distance 
between  the  two  continents  in  15  deg,  of  latitude,  or  in  ilic 
Temperate  Zone,  whieii  is  most  favourable  to  mental  develop- 
ment, is  too  consi.leralilo  to  admit  of  the  probability  of  sucli  an 
accidental  settlement  taliin;?  place  in  that  liititude.  We  must, 
then,  assunx;  the  first  landing  to  have  been  made  in  the  inhos- 
pitable climate  of  frmn  55  ileg.  to  G5  dcg.,  and  that  the  civili- 
zation thus  introduced,  like  the  general  movement  of  |)opnlation 
in  America,  has  proceeded  by  .suecessivc  stations  from  north 
to  south.  Tlie  remains  of  shi|)s  from  Cathay,  i.  c,  I'rom  Japan 
or  China,  we  u,  ised  to  liave  been  found  on  the  coa-sts  of 
Northern  Dorai...  (called  Quivira  and  Cil)ora),  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our  knowledi,'e  of  the  lansnages  of 
America  is  still  too  limited,  considering  their  great  variety,  lor 
us  as  yet  entirely  to  relin(iuisli  the  hope  of  some  day  discover- 
ing an  idiom  which  may  have  been  spoken,  willi  certain  toodi- 
(ieations,  at  once  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  in  that 
of  Asia;  or  wliich  may  at  least  indicate  an  ancient  :dfinity. 
Such  a  discovery  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
which  can  l)e  expected  in  reference  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
But  analogies  of  language  only  deserve  confidence  when  the 
inepiirer,  not  resting  in  or  dwelling  on  resemblances  of  sound 
in  the  roots,  traces  the  analogies  into  the  organic  structure,  the 
grammatical  forms,  and  into  all  which  in  languages  shows  itself 
as  the  product  of  the  human  intellect  and  character." 

Fn  order  to  understand  the  character  and  nature  of  wild  In- 
dians, they  must  b'-  seen  in  tlunr  tents  when  well  supjiliod  with 
provisions,  and  disposed  to  be  cheerful  and  merry.  In  the  prairies 
when  on  horseback,  they  are  often  <piiel  and  watchful,  always 
on  the  look  out,  and  if  twenty  or  thirty  are  in  a  band  they  g<>n- 
erally  manage  to  see  a  suspicious  object  in  the  distance  at  the 
same  moment,  so  that  a  siniidlnnoons  note  of  exclamation  is 
uttered  by  most  or  all  of  the  parly.  In  liimting  the  bntlalo  they 
are  wild  with  excitement,  but  no  scene  or  iiieiilent  seems  to 
have  such  a  ma<ldpning  elleci  upon  them  as  when  the  bnllalo 
are  successfully  <lriven  into  n  |i()iuid.  Until  the  herd  is  l)r(niy;hi 
m  by  llw  skilled  hunleis  all  is  silence  aronnij  'lie  lence  of  tlie 
|)oiuid,  men,  women  and  children  with  pent  up  leelinsis, 
holding  their  robes  so  as  lo  close  every  orifice  ihroutrh  which  the 
terrified  animals  might  endeavour  to  elli-ct  an  escape.  The 
herd  once  In  the  pound  a  scene  of  diabolical  bntcli  ry  and 
excitement  l)egins ;  men,  women  and  children  climb  on  the 
lenee  and  shoot  arrows  or  thrust  spears  at  the  bewildered 
bulialo,  with  shouts,  screams  and  yells  liorrihle  to  hear. 
But  when  the  young  men,  and  even  women  jump  into 
the  arena  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead,  smcciu-  themselves 
with  blood,  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the  shonlilcrs  into  tlii'  reek- 
ing bodies  of  their  victims,  th(>  savage  l)arbarity  oi  ilie  wild 
prairie  Indian  shows  itself  n  its  true  eidours.  Noi  even  a  s('alp 
dance  over  many  fallen  foes,  all'ords  siudi  a  terrible  picture  of 
det;racled  humanity  as  a  large  band  of  prairie  Indians,  some 
hundreds  in  number,  iluring  and  after  the  slaughter  of  bulialo 
in  the  pound. 

The  croiidilion  of  the  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan  \'alley 
at  the  present  day  is  very  diU'eruut  to  what  it  used  to  be  half 


a  century  since.  Not  only  have  imported  diseases  greatly 
diminished  their  numbers,  but  game  of  different  kinds  has 
become  so  scarce  that  during  some  seasons  starvation  is  no 
fiction. 

Ill  sickness  prairie  Indians  are  much  depressed,  and  often 
sci^k  consolation  in  the  monotonous  drum  of  the  medicine  man 
and  his  heathenish  incantations,  an  iidliction  which  the  grossest 
and  most  debased  sujierstition  alone  vould  tolerate,  submitted  to 
with  hope  and  confidence,  however,  by  men  who  are  anxious 
and  timid  during  the  roll  of  thunder,  invokuig  the  Groat  Bird 
by  whose  (lapping  wings  they  suppose  it  to  be  produced,  or 
crouching  from  the  blink  of  his  all  penetrating  eye,  which  they 
allege  is  the  lightning's  (lash. 

The  lies  of  kindred  and  relationship  are  of  a  very  complex 
character  among  tlu^  Ojibways  ;  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  singular  exemplification  of  cross-relationship  occurred  during 
our  voyag(!  on  lakes  \Vinnip>'g  and  Mnnitobali  which  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  it  may  serve  to  show  the 
permanency  of  ancient  custorris  and  traditions  among  families 
now  dwelling  nearly  a  thousand  miles  west  of  the  huntiiijn 
grouiiils  of  their  ancestors.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sas- 
katchewan, we  met  an  Indian  family  in  small  canoes  journeying 
towards  the  mouth  of  Bed  River.  The  family  consisted  of  a 
young  Indian,  his  wife  and  two  little  children.  The  father  was 
born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  had  never  travelled 
east  of  the  lake.  After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  him 
and  a  Half-breed  Ojibway  from  Lake  Superior,  (Wigwam,) 
thev  shook  hands  and  proclaimed  themselves  related  to  one 
another.  Each  belonged,  as  I  was  informed,  to  tii'.  tribe  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  "Bear."  and  having  by  .some  means 
which  VV'igwam  could  not  or  would  not  explain,  ascertained  this 
fact,  they  spoke  to  one  another  as  brothers.  A  similar  relation- 
shi])  was  estaldished  between  Wigwam  and  another  Ojibway 
on  Moss  Kiver,  solely,  as  he  informed  me,  because  his  own 
and  his  newly  found  friend  belonged  to  a  tribe  \\  hose  distinc- 
tive name  was  the  "  Bear."  The  Cree  half-breeds  told  mo  that 
in  their  communication  with  the  Ojibways  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and,  further  west,  this  recognition  of  relaticinship  not  unfre- 
(luenlly  took  place  between  individuals  who  met  for  the  first 
time  imd  who  were  liorn  and  livid  in  districts  fir  apart.  In 
connection  with  this  singular  kind  of  relationship  and  the  bear- 
ing it  may  possibly  have  upon  the  origin  of  the  Indian  races,  I 
append  the  I'ollowini^r  extract  from  an  ethnological  paper,  read 
at  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  lor  the 
advancement  o(  science,  by  Lewis  11,  Morgan,  Es'|,,  of  Iloches- 
ter,  N.  Y.* 

ll  liiw  (ici'unoil  til  Mil',  niter  n  eiin'l'iil  L'\niniiii>tion  ol'  tin'  sy^ti'iu  cif  com.in- 
Ljiiiiiitv  niul  lit'sc'Pitt  of  lilt'  IrtMiudis.  tliul  we  may  yot  lie  utiie,  tiy  meiiriM  of  it,  to 
srilve  tlie  (iiustioii  wlietlier  our  fniliaii  nices  iiru  of  Asiiitie  origin.  l-iini,'imij;e 
e'innj;eft  its  vnenbuliiiy  nut  only,  tint  uI:*o  inmlifies  in  grnnnniitiejil  f-trurtme  in  tlie 
1  roiircsK  iif  iifji's  ;  tliiH  eluilint!  tlie  eiiciuiiies  wliicli  |iliikiliiu;i.-i8  Imve  presKccl  it 
to  iiiiswer;  tmt  a  system  of  eonsanfiiiinily  once  ni.itnriiil  luitl  limui^ltt  iiit.i  worli- 
in^  npiTutinn.  is,  in  the  luaure  of  tiling's,  in.ire  uiii'liiui^euble  iJiiin  liui;rniiije ; — 
nut  in  til."  imnies  ernployei)  aa  a  vneabuliiry  uf  relntiun-^liip,  Init  in  tlie  iileas  wtiicb 
nnilerlie  ttie  system  it-elf.  The  Iii<to-Knro[)ean  nations  have  mie  system,  iilentieat 
in  its  priiieipal  features,  with  an  antiquity  of  ihiily  live  eentniies,  as  a  laet  of 
aeiual  lecoril.  That  of  tlie  Iroquois  is  ol■i^'inal,  eleai'ly  ileliioil,  anil  the  reversie 
of  Ihe  former.  It  is.  at  least,  to  be  presumnl  that  it  has  uii  miliquity  eoeval  with 
the  raee.  That  of  tin-  Cllipp'Wa  is  the  same  as  the  Iroqaois,  with  slif^ht  modiliea- 
lions;  thlli;  ostablishinic  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  two  of  the  prineipil  !,'eneric 
stcH'ks.  Itesities  this,  there  are  traees  of  the  game  systi'in  aiiKiiif,'  the  Aziees, 
Mohavea,  Creelis,  Dlieotaas,  PelawareH.  Winnelingoes,  aiel  other  rae,s,  all  Icnlins 
to  show  thai    the  system  has  been,  and  now  is,  universal  upon  this  eoiilineiil. 
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Slii'ulil  IIiIk  liut  fix't  lie  (irtalilialii'd.  Ilii'  uiiti(|iiit]' of  tlio  nyHtt'ui,  lu  cut'Vnl  nitli 
the  Indian  raoe  upon  t)ie  cuiitint'iit,  will  nlf>  U^foint'  i'i*t.iiilii*li(>>l.  r|Hiii  ttiv  hfwifl 
of  tiiese  two  fuels,  and  lUnuntlML;  thut  tlii'i4i>  rncoA  art-  of  Axiutic  origin,  wo  may 
predict  tht^  existence  <pf  the  uiine  iiygleiu  in  AMia,  at  the  p)ei>cnt  niomuntt  ani(>nf( 
the  deMcniiauts  of  their  common  ance-^tiirw,  if  any  renialn. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  feurur^-*  the  nyittein  of  the  Ii-or]uois  in 
annexed,  which  will  auitt  in  woriiiiig  out  eve-  other,  portieularl)  if  they  are 
founded  upon  the  umc  idea*. 

The  iiutitutioni  of  the  Iroquoia  were  founded  upon  thi-  family  relationnhlpi: 
n  fact,  their  celebrated  league  was  but  an  elaboration  ol  theie  relalionshipt  inl<i 
a  complex  system  of  civil  polity.  At  the  Ivise  of  (his  were  their  law»  of  desreut. 
They  were  unlike  both  the  civil  and  the  .anon  laws,  but  jet  were  original  and 
veil  defined.  The  chief  diflTerences  were  two:  tir^'t  di  scent  amimg  the  '-oquois 
followed  the  female  line,  or  passed  Uiroui;h  the  mothri  :  whilo  in  each  of  the 
former  systems  it  follows  the  male,  or  pasiies  ihro  the  faitier.  In  the  second 
place  the  collateral  line^,  with  the  Iroqin-is,  were  fiuiilly  brought  into  or  merged 
in  the  lineal ;  while,  in  the  other  cai.es,  every  remove  from  the  common  ancestor 
separate<l  tlie  collateral  line:*  from  the  lineal,  until  after  a  few  generations  actual 
relationship  ceased  among  odlaterals. 

To  bring  out  distinctly  this  code  of  descent,  it  will  be  neeesaary  to  give  a  brief 
explanatiou  of  the  division  of  the  Iroquois  into  trilies,  the  union  of  the  several 
tribea  into  one  nation,  and  of  the  several  nations  into  one  league.  Without  a 
reference  to  their  civil  organization,  it  would  hif  inifxtssiblo  to  present  it  in  an 
understandable  form. 

In  eacli  of  tlie  five  nations  who  composed  the  original  league,  there  were  eight 
tribes,  named:  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  and  Turtle;  Deer,  Snipe,  Ileron,  and  Hawk. 
Tlio  Onondaga  nation,  therefore,  wa-  a  eouuterpart  of  the  Cayuga,  each  having 
the  same  number  of  tribei«,  and  of  the  same  name  ;  so  also,  interchangeably,  of 
the  Oneida,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  .Scuecn  nations.  In  effect,  the  Wolf  tribe  was 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  one-fifih  part  of  it  placeil  in  each  of  the  five  nations. 
The  remaining  tribes  were  subjected  to  the  same  division  ami  liistribution.  Be- 
tween tlie  indiviiluid  members  of  the  Wolf  or  other  tribe  thus  divided,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  separated  parts  of  each  tribe,  there  exiwted  the  tie  of 
cvin.<aDguinity.  The  Mufaawk  of  the  Turtle  tribe  recogniied  tho  Seneca  of  the 
Turtle  tribo  aa  a  relative,  anil  between  them  existed  the  bond  of  kindred  bloiHl 
In  like  manner  tlie  Oneida  of  the  Hawk  tribe  received  the  Ononda^'a  or  the 
Cayuga  of  the  same  tril>e  as  a  relative,  not  in  an  ideal  or  conventional  sense,  but 
8.S  actually  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  oonsangtiinity.  Herein  we  discover 
an  element  of  union  between  the  five  nations,  o(  remarkable  vitality  and  ]>ower. 
A  eroM-relationship  existeil  between  the  pevernl  tribes  of  each  nation  and  the 
tribes  of  corresixtnding  name  in  each  of  the  other  nations,  which  Ixiund  them  to. 
gether  in  the  league  with  indiswdubh  b"nds.  If  either  of  the  n:itions  liad  wished 
to  cost  off  the  alliance,  it  would  have  broken  tliis  eight-fold  bond  of  consanguinity. 
Had  the  nations  fallen  into  collision  with  each  other,  it  would  have  brought  Hawk 
tribe  against  Hawk  tribe — in  a  wonJ,  brother  against  brother.  Tlie  history  i>f  the 
Inxpioi'  exhibitj"  the  wisdom  of  the-e  oreihic  provisions;  for,  during  the  long  p.>. 
riml  iljrougli  which  the  lea;:ue  8ul)«isted.  they  never  fell  into  anarchy,  nor  even  ap- 
proximated to  a  dissolution  from  internal  disunlers. 

At  no  Imu'  in  the  hif^t.-ry  of  the  IriKjuois  could  a  man  marry  a  woman  of  his 
own  tribe,  even  iu  uni>ther  n  ition.  All  tho  mendiers  of  a  tribe  were  wiihin  the 
prohiliit<'d  clegrees  <'f  eonsnngiiinity ;  and  to  this  day,  among  the  deseendmito  of 
the  Iroijuois,  this  law  is  religinusly  observed.  Huiluiml  and  wife,  therefore,  were 
In  every  coae  of  dilferent  trilies.  The  children  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  mother. 
Here,  tlien,  w-e  discover  one  the  antral  ideas  of  their  laws  of  descent :  to  place 
the  father  and  mother  iu  'lilfen'rit  tribe*,  and  to  asnigii  the  children  to  the  tribe  of 
the  mother.  .Several  ini|Kirtant  re>ult«  followed,  of  whiih  tho  moat  remarkable 
was,  the  peri't'tual  di^iidu-ritance  of  the  male  line.  A;*  all  litl.-.*,  as  well  as  property, 
desi-ended  iu  the  fe'nab-  lin>-.  iinii  were  hereiiiiarv  in  Ihj  Irilie,  the  son  ciiuld  never 
suecei'd  to  his  father'^  title  of  wiclieui,  nor  inherit  even  hia  lo  uahawk. 

A  tribe  of  the  li  K|Uois.  it  thus  appeari',  was  not.  like  the  Oreeimi  ond  Roman 
trilies,  a  circle  or  y"oup  >i  f.imilies,  for  tW"  tribe.i  were  ni-eessauly  represented  in 
every  family  ;  neither,  like  the  J--wish,  was  it  "onstituled  of  the  liiical  deseendiuils 
of  a  common  father;  on  the  contrary,  it  involved  the  ide:i  of  ile..cent  froni  a  com- 
mon mother ,  nor  has  it  any  re>einbhiiiee  t-p  tlo-  SiMtti.*h  clan,  or  to  tlic  e«nt.iii  of 
the  Switzer.  It  npproiu'hes,  however,  nearer  t<i  the  Jewish.  Denying  gcgrapliical 
tn'Uiukriis,  11  trilie  of  the  lioqiioi.*  was  eoinposeil  of  n  purl  ,,f  u  multitude  of 
families,  ft<  wiile  spread  as  the  territories  of  tlie  race,  but  yet  united  together  by  n 
common  tiilial  Uind.  The  luoilier.  her  ehildri.n,  and  the  dewv-ridant^iof  bet-  daughters. 
in  the  feioale  line,  would,  in  pri|,eliiity,  b.'  linked  with  tlie  fortunes  of  her  own 
ttile ;  while  the  father,  his  brothers  and  n-ii-rs.  and  the  ileseendants  in  the  female 
Hue  of  bis  sister"  W"uld  Iw  united  lo  anoth.  r  trilie,  ami  held  by  it»  allinities.  Nn 
circumstinces  could  W'-rk  a  tran-lati..n  from  one  trilie  to  iinothor.  or  even  suspend 
the  tiationalily  I'f  thi.  iiviividual.  If  a  Cayuga  wonmn  of  tho  Hawk  tribe  in.'irried 
a  St-nei-a,  her  children  wore  of  the  Hawk  tiihe  and  Cayugas  anil  her  descendants 
in  the  female  line,  til  the  Iati'«t  |i*i«teri!  J,  continued  to  bi-  Cayugas  and  of  tlie  Hawk 
trile',  iiitliom/h  tlii-y  resided  with  the  Sviieci^,  and  by  sueres-ive  inliTinarriiige  with 
them  hod  lost  nearly  every  particle  of  Ca)Ui;a  blo,Kl.  NuithiT  could  intermarriage 
with  one  of  a  foreign  nation  confer  the  Irofjuoia  nationality  upon  the  wife  or 


cliildren  of  thi>  nmrrioge,  and  the  same  nice  verta.  If  a  .Moiiawk  married  a  Dela- 
ware wonmn ,  she  and  her  cliildren  wore  not  only  Delaware  st  ill,  but  ever  oontiuued 
aliens,  unlest  naturaliieil  as  Mohawks,  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  proMribed 
in  ciiae  of  ailuption." 

Thp  (litHculty  of  obtaining  reliable  inrormation  regpccting 
Iho  Indian  |)upulation  ban  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
given  attention  to  this  aubjcct.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
number  of  Indians  inhabiting  Rupert's  Land  has  been  cnnsi> 
derably  overrated.  The  estimates  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
C'ompany  furnish  the  ibllowing  result. 

Thickwood    Indiana    on  the  cast   side   of  the 

Rocky  Mountains 35,000 

The  Plain  Tribes  (Blackfeet,  &c.) 25,000 

60,000 

The  Indian  population  of  Rupert's  Lnnd  is  estimated  at 
42,870.  Over  the  plain  or  prairie  tribes  the  II.  B.  Company 
profess  to  h.ive  no  control,  and  they  are  returned  as  numbering 
25,000  souls.  It  will  appear  further  on  that  excellent  authti- 
rities  quoted  in  the  text,  do  not  a.ssign  more  than  half  that 
number  to  the  most  niimtrous  tribes  of  prairie  Indians,  who 
hunt  on  the  Saskatchewan  nnd  Missouri,  with  their  tributaries, 
and  who  occasionally  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary. 

The  Plnia  Crees  and  Thickwood  Indians  are  under  the  con- 
trol '■  Company,  but  I  think  that  their  numbers  are  also 
over  esii.niited,  and  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced are  as  follows. 

The  basis  of  the  census  for  the  ThickwootI  Indians  and  the 
Plain  Crees  is  the  nnmber  frequenting  the  establishments  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1856,  and  the  following  enu- 
meration at  certain  posts  chiefly  visiltJ  by  the  Plitin  Crees  is 
given  : 

Tost.  No.  of  Indians  frequoDtiiig  it. 

Fort  Elliee i^,no 

Qu'Ap|>elle   Lakes 25U 

Touchwood  Hills 300 

Fort  u  la  Come 300 

1350  Indians. 

Upon  perusal  of  ih's  foreivoing  table  the  reader  would  infer 
that  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  visited  the  posi.«>  immed. 
It  happens,  however,  that  many  Indians  trade  with  two  oreven 
more  posts,  although  every  etlbrt  is  maile  to  limit  them  to  one 
|)artiot]lar  station.  Their  names,  hnwever,  appear  on  the  booka 
at  (iitlerent  psIabliMhments,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Indians  iiihabitint;  certain  districts,  mime  of  them  are  counted 
twice  and  even  three  times.  1  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that 
ihis  practice  existed  to  an  extent  which  would  affect  the 
census  in  a  marked  degree.  The  cuNlom  of  f;iviiig  credit  to 
the  Indians  encourages  this  sy.stem,  while  a  natural  desire  to 
attach  additional  hunlt-rs  to  a  post,  on  the  part  of  the  traders 
induces  less  caution  than  would  otherwise  be  exercised.  As 
ihe  result  of  very  careful  eii({uiries  wherever  opportunities 
ottered  of  obtaiuing  (ixact  information,  i  am  inclined  to  think 
that  ihe  estimate  of  42,870  is  about  one-fourth  too  high. 

The  estimated  number  of  Indians  frequenting  certain  esta- 
lJli^lhIneht.s  of  the  Iludsoii  Bay  Company  in  1856  are  given  in 
the  following  table. 

The  posts  enumerated  are  included  within  the  area  embraced 
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by  the  map  which  acoompariies  this  Report ;  not  including 
the  eant  side  of  Lake  Winipego-sis,  the  Half-breed  SettkMnt^niH 
and  Rod  River. 

Irficallty.  Number. 

Fort  &  la  Come   300 

Cumberland  llotiM: 250 

Thel'a*    300 

Fort  Telly 800 

FortEllice 600 

Qu'Apiielle  Lakes  350 

Shoal  Hiver 150 

Touchwood  Hills 300 

Egg  Lake 200 

Manitobah  House 200 

On  the  North  Branoh  of  the  Saskatclit-wan,  where  the 
Prairie  Indians  assemble,  the  folbwing  enumeration  is  given 
in  the  Ulue  Book. 

LocalitT.  Nu.  iif  Io<t!aii!i. 

Edmonton     7,500 

Carlton 6,000 

Fort  Pitt 7,000 

Rocky  Mountain  Mouse    G,000 

Tills  census  is  prubably  over  estimated  ;  although  it  may 
approximate  to  the  actual  number  of  Indians  visiting  a  parti- 
cular post,  yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same 
individuals  are  to  a  large  extent  enumerated  twice  if  not 
thrice. 

The  Plain  or  Prairie  Indians  belong  to  the  following  prin- 
cipal tribes : 

Blackfeet,  Crees, 

Bloodies,  Assiniboines, 

Fall  Indians,  orGros  Ventres,  Sioux, 

Picgans,  Ojibways. 

The  VVoiid  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  belong  to 
the  great  family  of  Crees  and  Ojibways.  The  >^ijiix  and 
Blackfeet  are  Dakotahs. 

Mr.  Harriet,  n  chief  factor  of  the  Iludsoii  B  ly  Company 
who  had  passed  his  life  among  the  Blackfix-t,  estimated  the  six 
or  seven  tribes  going  by  that  general  name  as  muslerinf;  1,600 
to  1,700  tents,  at  eight  per  tent,  13,000.* 

Mr  Howand,  one  of  the  oldest  resident  traders,  estimates  the 
lilackfeet  tribes  as  follows  : 

Blackfeet  proper    300 

I'ieg  tns 400 

Bloods 250 

Gros  Ventres  or  Fall  Indians 400 

Circes  45 

Cotones,  )  Mountain  Trib.s 250 

Small  Robes,     ) 

At  8  persons  per  tent,  13,1  00.  1645  tents. 

The  Assiniboines  are  divided  into  Strongw  'od  and  Plain 
.\ssiniboines,  or  Stonys. 

Mr.  Harriet,  in  1842  estimated  the 

Strongwuod  Assiniboines at  80  tents,  =     G40 

Mr.  Kowaiid,  thi^  Plain  Assiniboines..     30O  2,400 

3S0  tents,  =  3,020 
•  Culonel  Iiefroy,  U.  A. 


The  Strongwood  Crees  ubnut  Edmonton  .Mr.  RowMJ  Mtl* 

mated  at 400  tents,  at  10  per  tent,  4,000 

Crees  of  the  Plain 200      "         "         "         2,000 


6,000 


Colonel  Lefroy*  states  that  the  ftg^^egate  of  the  tribes  inha- 
biting the  Plains  on  British  Territory  was  estimated  in  1843  at 
not  more  than  23,400.  Si'ice  that  period  tliey  have  diminished 
in  niimiiers,  and  some  of  the  Blackfeet  bands  stationed  them- 
selves permanently  on  the  Missouri.  In  succeeding  pages, 
recent  estimates  of  the  Blickfeet  tribes,  and  the  limits  of  the 
hunting  grounds  are  given. 

The  Sioux  and  the  Black''"et  being  the  most  warlike  tribes 
of  the  Norih-we.st,  anil  retaining  their  ancient  customs  to  the 
fullest  cxteiii,  the  following  brifi  notices  of  these  formidable 
native  races  are  introduced.  The  IMain  and  Wood  Crees  and 
the  Ujibways  are  almost  altogeihcr  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Hudson  liay  Company,  and  are  in  <act  the  hunters  upon 
whom  tlicy  rely  for  their  supply  of  furs  and  provisions. 

The  Sioux  ok  Dakotau  Indians. 

The  nation  of  the  Sioux  Indians  or  Dakotahsf  are  composed 
of  seven  principal  b<tnds.  Their  aggregate  number  probably 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  ihousHnd.  Their  bunting  grounds 
cxicikI  IVo;n  the  Mi^s.ssipi  River  on  the  East  to  the  Black  hills 
in  Nebraska  on  the  west,  and  lirom  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux 
lliver  on  the  south  to  Devil's  Lake  in  the  north.  The  area 
asv-ribc'd  to  this  nation  by  the  autlioia  of  the  map  attached  to 
tlie  !{eport  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  comprehends  a  larger 
extent  of  territory  than  that  included  within  these  limits.  Al- 
though the  Sioux  have  no  dealings  with  the  Hall- breeds  of 
Red  River,  or  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  yet  they  often 
cross  the  49th  parallel  in  pursuit  of  the  buflalo,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  search  of  a  scalp  from  their  hereditary  eneniie.s,  the 
Ojibways  and  Cfees  As  the  most  dreiided  invaders  of  the 
prairiesnorth  of  the  boundary  line,  this  powerful  nation  deserves 
a  special  nutice. 

The  name  Dakotah  signifies  the  '  Allied,'  and  they  speak  of 
tliemselves  as  the  'Occti  sakowin' or  'Seven  Council  Fires.' 
The  followin;^  enumeration  of  the.  principal  bands  which  com- 
pose the  nation  by  the  members  of  the  American  Dakotah  Mis- 
sion, will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
prepared  with  so  much  care,  labour  and  ze.il,  under  the  edito- 
rial management  of  the  Rev.  S.  II.  Riggs,  A.M.,  Missionary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

1.  The  Aide  wakanlon wans,  Village  of  the  Spirit  Lake,  The 
nami^  is  derived  from  Mdewakan  (Spirit  or  Sacred  Lake,)  Mille 
Lues,  (Minnesota.)  in  the  country  now  claimed  by  the  Ojib- 
ways.     1  his  band  numbers  about  two  thousand. 

2.  The  VVahpekutes,  Leaf  Shovters,  Me  hundred. 

3.  The  VVahpetonwans,  Viltaye  in  tke  Leaves,  twelve  hwadred, 

4.  The  Sisitonwans,  Villnge  of  the  Marsh,  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  Their  hunting  ground  is  about  the  Coteau  des  Prai- 
ries, and  they  subsist  on  the  buffalo. 

5.  I'lie  Ihanktonwanna,  the  End  Village  Band — four  thou- 
sand.    Their  country  is  on  the  north  east  of  the  Missouri,  as 


'  Si'C  »ii  ui'ticio  upon  tlio  Nutivo  IiuiLin  pupulatiou  of  British  America,  by  Colo- 
nel Lel'ruy,  li.A.     Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  I,  OM  Series. 

fSee  iutro<luelion  to  a  Grammar  aud  Dicliouary  uf  the  Dakotah  language,  pub- 
liahiiil  by  the  tiuiithauuiuu  lubtitution. 
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far  at  Devil's  Lake.    Theiie  are  the  ^reat  enemicH  of  l\w  Rfd 
Uiver  lliilf-bri-eds. 

6.  Till'  lliiinktiuiwaii!*,  ^Af  Villai:c  at  the  Kml  —iwothou^ixml 
four  huiulri-(J.  Tlii'ir  I'tiiiniry  ix  west  of  llie  Minwiuri.  'I'liey 
uri"  fr('i|iii-nlly  li'riiii'il  Yuiiclons. 

7.  The  Til<)iiw;tii:<,  the  Villngf  <;/'  the  I'rairie  —  iwelvc 
thouyiiiiil  fivi'  IiiiiuIiimI.  Tlit- ir  liunling  grduiid  is  \v 'sI  tif  llu' 
Missouri.  Tliey  arc  dividocl  into  seven  bands:  tlic  Sicaiiyu, 
Bnri'l-Thighn  ;  tlie  Ita/ipeo,  Bow-pilh  ;  ilic  ."^ilmsaiia,  fl/ncA"- 
leit  ;  till.'  Minikunyc  W'izupi,  Tho.ir  wlw  jiinut  ii/  Ihr  n-iiter  ;  lliu 
Oolu'iioupii,  Two-boiliiigH  ;  and  tlu-  ()t;i;ihi  and  llunk|>fi|ia. 

Till!  conjurors  believe  that  their  dreams  are  revelations  from 
Spirit  World,  and  they  aver  that  their  pro|)lietie  visions  arp  llie 
incntiti  revival  of  occurrences  in  it  I'oiiiier  >tiite  of  e.xi>teiice. 
Vears  with  iliein  are  enumerated  by  wiiiiers,  <i  distiiiiee  is  es- 
timated by  the  iminber  of  nights  a  man  will  >leip  on  the  way. 
The  Ojibways  have  the  bame  method  of  expressing  time  and 
distance.     They  divide  the  year  into  moon^.but  weeks  ure  un- 


known to  them.     The  Dakotahs  of  the  val 
have  ilic  following  months  in  the  year:  * 


y  of  the  iMinncDota 


].  Wi-tflu.  .Tatiuary  :  Uu>  IliirJ  Moou. 

i.  Wiciita-wi,  FilTuary,  Uiv  lUouoii  Moon. 

3.  I^t:lwicavaz<>l>-u'i.  Miinli  ;  tlic  Sore  (lyc)  Miion. 

4.  Mn^a>>ka>iA  wi,  April ;  ttie  motiti  in  which  the  i;o<>Kf  l:iTS  <*^i?«. 
A  Wuzupi-wl,  Muy  ;  iIm'  phaitiu^  tii'hul 

*>.  Waxu-tocasu-ui,  June  ;  the  uiuuii  u'lieu  thi-  ^trawlii-iTiob  are  it'<t, 

7.  C'uu|>iuu|)it  wi,  .Inly  ;  the  mona  whiMi  the  clmlie  ohirrii'S  iire  ri|.e. 

8.  Wttj*utou-wi,  .August;  the  harvest  niiN>ii. 

'.».  PhtnhiiakctU'Wi.  Septemlx  r ;  the  uiottii  wlien  rice  Ih  hiiil  up  to  ilry. 

10.  Wi'wajsupi,  October;  the  Jryiug rice  moon. 

11.  Tiikiyuha-wi,  Xiweniber;  the  deer  ruttin;^  luoun. 

Vi.  Tahecap9un-wi.  December;  th.;  ino.'n  when  tJie  <leer  alied  their  Iiorim. 

The  Dakotahs  have  a  common  ;iiid  a  liacrcd  language.  The 
conjuror,  tiie  war  prophet,  and  the  dreainer  emjiloy  a  languai;e 
in  which  words  are  borrowed  from  other  Indian  tongues  and 
dialects;  they  make  much  use  of  descriptive  expressions,  and 
use  words  apart  from  the  ordinary  signifieaiion.  The  Djibways 
abreviate  their  sentences  and  eiii|)loy  many  rllipticd  forms  oi 
expression,  so  much  so  that  Half-breeds,  (piite  familiar  with 
tin-  colloquial  l;ingu(ige,  fail  to  coiiipreliend  a  tni'diiine  man 
when  in  the  full  (low  ot  excited  oratory. 

The  Amerii^an  Missionaries,  in  their  admirable  written  l>ako- 
tHh  languiise,  emplny  five  vowels,  and  twenty-four  eonsotiitnt.^. 
among  which  are  two  c's,  two  g's,  two  h's,  two  k's,  two  n's, 
two  s's,  two  t's,  and  two  z's.  Tin  re|)etiiioii  ol  the  same  letter 
is  used  to  denote  a  guttural,  an  aspirate,  an  emphatic,  or  a 
nasal  sound.  Thus  c  is  Loth  an  as|)irate  and  an  emphatic 
letter;  g  like  the  English  g  and  guttural;  li  like  the  lliiglisti 
h  and  t'uttural  ;  k  as  in  English  and  emphatic  ;  n  as  in  English 
and  nasal ;  p  as  in  English  and  emphatic  ;  s  as  in  English  ami 
aspirate;  t  us  in  En^jlish  and  emphatic;  z  as  in  Engli.sh  and 
aspirate. 

All  ^yllables  are  enunciated  plainly  and  fully,  but  acceniiui- 
tion  often  deteiinine  the  meanini:  of  a  word.  There  are  three 
numbers;  singulars,  dual  and  jdural ;  the  dual  including  the 
person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to.  The  proper  names 
of  the  Dakotahs  are  words,  >imple  and  (;ompoundi;d,  which  are 
in  common  use  in  the  languaue.  The  ,^on  of  a  chief  wlan  he 
succeeds  his  father  usually  takes  the  name  of  his  father  or 
grandfather.  As  with  thi!  Ojibways  and  Swampys,  their  |iro|)er 
names  consist  of  a  single  noun  or  a  noun  and  adjective.     The 


.   ;! 


•  See  Qrammar  anil  Dictionaiy  before  referred  to. 


Ojibway  have,  however,  distinct  family  or  clan  nainea  which 
they  employ  when  spiMiking  of  their  ancestors  ;  ns  I  ant  of  the 
family  of  the  Ih'ar ;  ill'  Kagle,  the  Thuuiler-cloud,  Ate.  The 
Uakoiah  have  no  stir-names,  the  children  of  a  family  have  par- 
tieular  names  which  belong  to  them,  in  the  order  of  their  birth 
up  to  the  til'th  child.  In  counting  they  use  lliuir  fingers,  biind- 
ino  them  as  they  enumerate  until  they  reach  ten.  They  then 
Ix'nd  ilown  a  little  linger  to  record  one  ten  and  begin  again  ; 
when  the  second  ten  is  counted  they  put  down  a  sticond  linger, 
and  so  on. 

Dakotah  vitrbs  have  only  two  forms  of  tense,  the  indefinite 
an  I  the  future;  the  other  lenses  iirt-  expressed  by  the  help  of 
adverbs,  and  the  context.  Words  in  a  sentence  ure  thus  placed, 
lir>i  the  noun,  second  the  adjective,  third  the  verb,  thus: — 

.\teunynnpi         malipiya  ekta  nanke     chin 
Father-wp-have  heaven     in      fhou-artthe; 

Nichaze     kin  wakandapi       kte  ; 
Thy-name  the  holy-regarded  shall; 

Nitokichonzc  kin  u        kte; 
Thy-kingdom  the  con-.^  shall ;  • 

The  Blackfeet. 

Mr.  James  Doty,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  the  country 
of  the  Uhickfeet  and  who  is  acipiainteil  with  a  large  portion  of 
this  nation,  gave  the  following  boundaries  of  their  country  and 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  (lovernor  iStcvens  in 
lH53.t  The  country  in  which  they  reside  and  hunt  is  bounded 
as  follows:  "  My  a  line  beginning  on  the  north,  where  the  .Wth 
|)arallel  cro.sses  the  Rocky  Mountains,  theiioe  east  on  said  pa- 
rallel to  the  lOtilh  meridian,  thence  south  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Milk  River,  doun  said  river  to  the  Missouri,  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  mouth  of  the  Judith,  thence  up  the  Judith  to  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  along  their  base  to 
the  place  of  beginning," 

The  country  between  the  Missouri  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Vellow.-itoiie  is  unoccupied.  It  is  the  grea!  road  of  the  Mlack- 
fcet  war  parties  to  and  from  the  Crows,  Elatlicads  and  Snakes. 
It  may  also  be  considered  us  a  traiisieni  hunting  ground  of  the 
Flathead.-,  as  they  hum  bulFalo  there  for  a  short  lime  in  the  liill. 

The  Ulackleet  nation  is  divided  into  four  distinct  tribes  or 
bands,  whose  names,  numbers  and  localities^  are  as  follows: 

The  HIackfeet, ..  ;i50  lodges  ;    1750  population ;  625  warriors. 

The  ]!loods|| 350     do.        i>»50         do.  ,S75       do. 

Tin    I'iegans...  .  3.J0     do.        2  J50         do.  U75       do. 

The  (iros  Ventres  3U0     do.        ZblO         do.  !)00       do. 


Total....  1310 


9170 


337^ 


The  lllooils  and  Rliu^kleet  occupy  the  country  between  Milk 
and  Marias  Rivers,  to  the  50lh  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Fiegans  oecujiy  the  country  biM  ween  the  Milk  and  .Marias 
Rivers,  and  betwi^en  the  Teton  and  the  Mi.ssouri. 

'.Sei'  II  nrninnjii-  iiikI  ilii:ti.iiinry  of  the  Uakntah  iani^uiige,  piililisheil  by  the 
StiiithBtinijiii  ltiT<titutiuii. 

f  K.xphiniticn'i  uimI  .Surveys  f.ir  n  Itailroa.!  It.iule  fl"in  tlie  Miatiitxippi  tn  the 
I'lf'itie,  piu^.'  1411. 

t  'lie  e try  uccupieij  by  tliese  trihes  is  eviitently  more  extensive  tlian  8up|io«eil 

'.ly  .Mr.  Dcily  ;  their  permanent  l.nlgos  were  found  far  lieymi.t  tlio  limits  i^iven  in  tliu 
text. 

I  Called  by  the  llalfbrceds,  "  Illuodies." 


ni.> 
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The  Oros  Ventrci  oocnpy  the  country  bordering  ii|>on  Milk 
River  from  ili*  month  to  tlic  territory  of  thu  Pici^niiM.  The 
DliKxb,  I'it'gaiiH  mill  Hliickr<«>t  rtpt-dk  the  Haiiii,-  liin^uiif(c  ;  tho 
(Iron  Vcntri'st,  ihn  Aru|>iihou  liiii>{niii{n  i  lh<(y  wrn?  iKlojiteil  by 
thu  llhiukfiM't  uliout  tiiirty  ymirs  ninci-,  liiiving  si'ccdt'd  Crom 
tliiMr  own  nation.  On  thu  Uppor  .Missonri,  nt'ur  the  f(ri'iit  bend, 
thi-  tiros  Ventre!*  iiiive  ii  li»rf,'i!  village  of  mud  hoiixes.  Some 
of  the  lodges  are  capable  of  Muppoitiiif;  100  persons.  One  part 
is  appropriated  to  their  horses,  <loi»s,  culili-,  and  chickens,  an- 
other to  their  sleeping  apiirtments.  Tim  Kidf^es  are  built  en- 
tirely by  women.  The  Gros  Ventres  lorinerly  hunted  nn  tho 
.\sinib()ine.  Mr.  J.  M.  Slanluy,  the  artist  of  Governur  Stevens' 
Kxpliration,  states  tliiit  the  Hlaekleet  proper  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  bands:  the  lilnod  bind,  tOO  lodges  ;  the  I'iegan 
band,43U  lodges;  and  llu;  Hlaekleet  band,  500  lodges,  averag- 
ing ten  to  a  ludge,  and  amounting  in  all  to  13,300  houIs.  The 
I'iegans  and  Bloodn  hunt,  trade,  aud  winter  on  American  soil. 


while  the  niackfoet  extend  their  hunta  nn  far  north  as  the  8aii< 
kutehewan,  and  trade  as  rreipu  atly  with  the  Uritiidi  as  with 
tho  American  I'okIb.* 

The  following  census  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  tho  United  KtaIeK, 
inhabiting  the  States  nnd  Territories  adjoining  the  49th  paral- 
lel, is  abstracted  from  tho  statistics  of  the  tribes  as  reported  tu 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Attairs.f 

Namii  of  trit»>.  Number*. 

Assinihoine 8900  Extending  from  the  Missouri 

into  Rupert's  Laud. 

Klackfeet 9630  Nebraska. 

Illoods IU12  Upper  Missouri. 

Crees 800  Upper  Mi.^soiiri, 

Sioux  (Ihanktonwannu)  ...  4000  Uakoiah  Territory. 

(iros  Ventres 2500  Between  the  Missouri  and  the 

Suskatchcwau. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ON  THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE  VALLEY   OF  THE   QU'APPKLLE,   AND  ON   THE   DISPOSITION   OF  SOME  OF 
THE    DRIFT  ON   THE   SOUTH   BRANCH   OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN. 


varriors. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Depression  of  thu  Country  in  the  Region  of  the  Moose  Woods 
— Erosion  of  the  (iu'A/ipelle  Valley — Streams  enter  the  Qu'Ap- 
lielle  ValUii  at  right  angles —  Hrealth  of  the  Valleij  throitgh- 
oul — Ititlgi-s  with  Bimlders — Origin  of— Depth  of  the  Fish- 
ing Lakes — Ancient  Lake — Erosion  of  Main  Saskatcliewan 
— Peculiarity  in  the  Lakes  if  the  Qu'Appelle  —  Hack-Fat 
Creek — Pi'ssible  Origin  of  QirAppelle  Valleif— Former  Bed 
of  a  River,  before  the  last  suhmirgence  oj  u  continent — An- 
cient River  Valhijs —  Dr.  Hitchcoek's  Enumeration  of — 
Illustrations — The  St.  Lawreme — The  Ottawa — Boulders  in 
the  Drift  of  the  Saskatchewan — Boulders  in  the  Blue  Clay  of 
Toronto — Forced  Arrangement  of — Mode  in  which  Surfaces 
in  the  Blue  Clay  were  exposed — Position  of  the  Blue  Clay — 
Lower  and  Upper  Blue  Clay— Disposition  of  the  Boulders  and 
Fragments  of  Shale —  Illustrations  of— Drift  in  Canada — 
Section  oJ  Drift — Discussion  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Boul- 
ders and  Shale,  acquired  a  forced  Arrangement — Thrown 
down  a  Subaqueous  Bank — Objections  to— Sorting  of  Mate- 
rials— Agency  of  Ice. 

TKF:  origin   of   THK   tJlPArPKLI.E   V.M.LEY. 

There  are  many  features  in  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  which  fur- 
nish materials  for  discussion.  Some  of  these  have  been  noticed 
in  the  jirceeding  chapters,  there  are  others,  however,  which 
deserve  enumeration  before  venturing  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  erosion  of  this  long  and  deep  excavation. 


Our  voyage  down  the  South  Branch  has  shown  that  in  the 
region  iibont  the  Moose  Woods,  the  whole  country  is  much  lower 
than  cither  north  or  south  of  that  expansion  of  the  trough  in 
which  the  Soiitli  Branch  flows.  It  appears  lo  h  ive  been  the 
scat  of  a  former  dilatation  of  the  River,  if  not  of  an  extensive, 
wide-s|)reading  lake,  which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  (ju'Ap- 
jielle  V^alley  began  to  be  eroded  by  its  overflowing  waters.  The 
prnKingation  of  the  Eye-brow  Hill  in  the  form  of  a  low  dividing 
ridge,  as  far  as  Lumpy  Hill,  at  the  base  of  wh'th.,  for  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  the  South  Branch  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  ridge  marks  the  coast- 
line of  a  former  lake,  although  no  reseniblanec  to  beaches  or 
terraces  was  seen  near  the  South  Branch.  Yet  these  might 
occur  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  cast  side,  and 
not  be  visible  from  the  high  banks  of  the  river. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  little  slreandet  like  the 
'  River  that  Turns,'  or  the  drainage  of  the  Sandy  Hills  still  in 
process  of  formation,  or  of  the  Eyebrow  Hill  range,  could  have 
worn  away  a  hard  rock  at  the  height  of  land,  and  cvcavated  a 
valley  half  a  mile  broad,  and  even  now  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  deep,  notwithstanding  the  sand-drifls,  which  have  certairdy 
diminished  its  depth  by  many  feet.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Qu'Appelle  itself,  issuing  from  the  Eye-brow 


•  I'.iploratujiis  and  Surveys,  page  44'.'. 

t  Viile  History,  OoDilitioo  and  I'roBpects  o!  tlie  ludiau  tribes  of  the  Uuited 
States,  by  U.  R.  Sofaooloraft,  L.LJ). 
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Hill  rHll^(■  entcn  the  ^rfRt  vnllry  iit  ri);ht  nii^^lfn  to  it*  pDiiriH', 
iiikI  It  ti'w  liuixlrcil  3^itr(l.'<  twlbrr  joiiiiiii;  it,  tl<iw8  tllrllll^h  u 
iiarriiw  giill)',  not  twu  hiilKiri'il  Itct  wide.  'I'lu'  "  Itivtir  (liiil 
Turiitf"  luul  ull  the  liltlr  tlrt'Miui  einiiln^  fruiii  lliv  Sandy  ililU 
enter  at  ri^lit  »ll^lr•  and  flow  duwii  dii-  liunk  ol'  tlir  ){rt'nl 
viilley  iiitu  lli^  |>i)nd(  frhicb  iKvupy  i(  ut  tlio  stiinniil  level. 
Tliere  it  no  vvkUiioc  of  ant  ero<lin^  «|«t'iiey  l)ei.idei  thew 
ittrcuinlel*  now  riiiiling,  tnd  nu  raii^r  4if  iii<iunttiii  or  hi^li  lithle 
liind  from  which  *trcunit  druininfj  into  thi  vulii-y  ini^ht  be  *u\>- 
plieti.  It  piiniiet  u  nmrly  ttrai|{ht  enorite  to  the  South  llrunch 
uf  the  Smkntehewtn,  tnd  m:tiiitain«  iti  hreadlh  lllr^ll^tlllut. 
Were  it  nut  lor  the  invwion  uf  aand  diine.i,  iiit  (nitlinr  woiilil  Ix' 
exHctly  preterved  from  tlii>  Lake  uf  liie  Suiid  llilli*  to  the  tjuiith 
llrancL. 

The  plan  of  the  Track  Sur»ey  of  the  Qn'Ai)|>olle  Valley, 
from  Sai)d  Hill  Lake  vTetttwurd,  KhoMlng  ii>  jnnetion  with  tin- 
SuHkulcbewan,  at  the  cIom'  uf  this  re|>un,  exhibits  in  detail  its 
most  important  features.  The  little  ntreamlet  from  the  Kye- 
bruw  Hill  rid^e,  is  the  real  source  of  the  yn'Appeile.  The 
puniU  lit  the  Height  of  Land  are  the  drainage  of  (he  Sand  Ililis 
atid  <luiie8  which  Htretch  far  and  wide,  in  a  nurth-euterly  and 
Huuth-westerly  directiuii. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  Sand  llills ;  ono  is  shown  a  few 
miles  west  uf  Sand  Hill  Lake;  the  other,  and  most  prominent, 
at  the  Dividin^c  Kid^'u  ;  and  the  third  on  the  western  '•lojie,  in- 
vadin^  that  part  of  the  great  valley  through  which  the  '  Uiver 
that  Turns '  flows. 

The  ridges  with  boulders  on  their  wesUrn  extri-mitivs,  oc- 
curring on  tlie  banks  of  the  valley,  on  each  ^ide  of  the  height 
of  land,  BH  described  on  puges  56  and  57  are  curiomi  illustrations 
of  a  force  proceeding  from  the  total.  That  force  nmst  have 
been  water  in  mution,  and  although  the  fcjrms  of  the  ridges  on 
the  west  side  of  the  watershed  in  the  valley  are  not  .xo  well  de- 
fmed  118  those  on  the  east,  yet  they  retain  the  distinguishing 
figure  which  is  given  to  ridges  shaped  under  the  action  of  runniiig 
water,  while  the  dispoxition  of  the  boulderw  on  the  west  flunks 
apiK-ars  to  show  thai  the  ilireetion  of  theeurn-nt  wliieh  hire  the 
ice  conveying  them  was  troin  the  west.  The  impressioti  pro- 
duced at  the  time  when  these  ridges  weieexaiiiiiieil,  was  Kirongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  many  or  all  of  them  were 
tunned  at  one  and  the  sauie  |)enod,  and  by  a  current  bearing  ice, 
such  as  that  of  a  great  river  like  the  St.  Lawrene  •  or  the  Main 
Siukatchewan,  flowing  easterly. 

it  will  be  observed,  from  an  inspection  of  the  table  of  the 
depth  of  the  lakes  in  the  (Jn'Apjielle  valley,  page  58,  iliat  the 
deepest  Fishing  Lake.  ,is  tar  as  our  soundmgs  hhow,  is  the  first 
and  most  easterly  of  the  four;  the  smaller  de|)lli  of  the  other 
Fishing  Lakes  may  be  explained  by  the  occiirrene<!  of  streams 
entering  the  valley  from  the  prairies,  and  l)ringing  down  with 
them  during  spring  freshets,  solid  matter  mechanically  sus|)ended, 
which  would  ti  nd  to  ihminish  their  depths  in  proportion  to 
their  proxiimiy  to  ihe  -ource  ot  supply. 

The  existence  ot  an  ancient  lake,  of  great  extent.  Iviiiir  west 
of  the  prulongiitiun  of  the  Eyebrow  Hill  range  to  the  Lumpy 
Hill  of  the  VVootls,  IS  shown  iiy  the  long  horizontal  lines  of 
iiouldirs  which  appear  in  the  clay  cliHs  of  the  river  below  the 
Mouse  WockIb.  Above  these  jmrallel  lints  of  boulders,  line  stra- 
tified nnid  is  seen  in  layers,  together  with  stratified  sand  and 
gravel.  These  horizontal  tiers  of  lioidtlers  are  described  in 
ChapU  r  V.  jjajie  t;4. 

Condilii/hs  similar  to  tho.sc  which  would  be  itcpiired  to  jiru- 
ducc  this  arrangement,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  Lakw  Maui- 


tohah  and  St.  Martin.  The  houlders  (tranded  on  the  rxtrimlve 
shoaU  in  those  shallow  boilies  of  water,  as  dei^eribed  in  t'li.ipler 
IX.  are  |>roliiilily  modern  illnsiralionii  ol  the  miihIc  in  which 
thii  didtribiition  in  long  horizontal  linr!«  was  elfeeled. 

I  conceive  thai  the  South  liraneh,  during  the  existence  of  thia 
supposed  lake,  flowed  into  it,  and  that  its  water-^,or  part  of  them, 
were  discharged  by  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  and  during  that 
period  the  ridges  were  tnoulded,  und  the  boulders  distribninl  on 
ihrir  western  extremities.  The  deep  P'ishing  Lake«  iinil  the  other 
lakes  which  now  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vallev,  are 
the  remains  of  the  excavation.  .\t  thai  period  I'embiiia  Mountain, 
the  Dine  Hills  of  the  .^oiiris,  and  the  flunks  of  the  Hiding  .Moun- 
tain probably  tiirmed  the  limit  of  Lake  VVinipeg.  These  boiin- 
dariesare  more  fully  described  intheehapteron  the  surface  geology 
of  (he  c  onntry  explored.  .  'iiriiig  the  drainage  ot  this  region,  anil 
after  the  ancient  lake,  whose  centre  would  he  near  the  Mooau 
Woods,  had  exi'.ivated  a  suirieient  outlet  for  its  waters  down 
the  present  valley  of  the  Main  Saskateliewan,  the  (iu'.Vppelle 
valley  Would  no  longer  contribute  to  its  drainage,  but  receivo 
mil)  the  drainage  of  the  country  which  it  now  iinwaters.  A 
part  "f  its  valley  would  slowly  undergo  the  priKu-ss  of  filling 
up,  either  by  drifting  dunes,  as  at  the  height  of  land,  or  by  wash- 
ings from  the  prairie  ul  the  mouth  uf  streams  coming  from  the 
iiorlli  and  south. 

Long  Lake  aflords  another  instance  of  an  ancient  river 
valley,  and  it  does  not  a|ipear  improbable  that  futiiie  observa- 
tions will  establish  its  connectiou  with  the  same  supposed 
ancient  lake  before  alluded  to.  The  Hack-fat  l.,akes  uii'l 
Crettk,  inosculating  with  I'embiiia  River,  were  probably  the 
valley  of  a  stream  debouching  into  Luke  Winipeg  when  it 
washed  Pembina  Mountain. 

The  reinarkublu  depth  ol  the  Fishing  Lakes,  and  those  lying 
further  to  the  east,  considered  in  connection  with  other  well- 
known  phenomena,  may  suggest  another  exjilanatiun  of  their 
origin  It  has  In^en  slated  in  the  narrative,  that  north  of  the 
Moose  Woods,  there  ait!  to  l>«  seen  lat^e  blocks  of  limestone, 
coiit.iiniiig  in  iiiy  lliousanl  (lubie  leet  ;  ihest*  repose  on  the  sur- 
face o!  the  prairie,  and  doubtless  they  now  occupy  the  position 
lliey  assumoil  when  liiought  thither  t)y  icebergs  during  llu^  last 
period  when  that  portion  of  the  continent  was  under  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  hug(!  unfossiliferous  boulder,  seventy  eight 
feet  ill  circumference,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Ap- 
|sdle,  was  jirobably  slowly  sunk  to  its  jircsent  |iusitiiin  by 
the  wearing  away  of  its  foundaiion  as  the  valley  was  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  or  it  may  have  rolled  from  the  prairie  bank 
as  it  tiecame  un'ieriniiied.  It  is  not  Impossible,  however,  that 
it  now  occupies  the  spot  where  it  was  originally  dropjx'd 
from  the  ie.e-lliM!  wliieti  bore  it  from  the  north.  Tiiis  wouhl 
involve  the  assumption  that  the  (lu'AppelU;  valley  dates  the 
e|mch  of  its  elusion  anterior  to  the  last  submergence  of  the 
continent,  alhirding  an  illustration  of  a  river  valley  belbre  the 
epoch  of  the  boulder  drill.  The  physic^al  aspect  of  ihe  country 
is  by  no  means  i>pposed  to  tiiis  view  ;  although  there  aro  other 
reasons  which  may  be  nrg'nl  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  occurrence  of  ancient  river  valleys  on  this  coiitinenl  has 
already  attracted  allenlion.  In  his  Illustrations  of  Surface 
tieology,  Dr.  Hiti'hcock  says:  "  Some  of  the  erosions  that  have 
been  described  in  this  paper  are  clearly  the  betis  of  untediluvial 
rivers  ;  that  is  of  rivers  existing  upon  this  continent  before  its 
last  submergence  beiiealli  the  ocean ;  which  beds  were  di'serted 
when  the  surnjundirig  surface  emerged  from  the  water,  although 
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eimoiiiiiilly  the  uninn  rivorn  hn  rxiNiod  pntvloiiitly,  muni  have 
b«'<)ii  till'  r<"<uli  oC  (lminii(((>. 

"Thf  «roiin(l«  on  which  I  n-fer  Ihr  case*  nii-ntioiinl  tMih>w, 
and  (iKM'rilM'd  in  dttail  in  ihiH  (>a(>ur,  lu  the  latest  of  f(iriner 
contin<-niN  aro  thu  following: 

"  I.  Th)>  iicourrpnci)  of  |>()t-holt>it  in  tho  wbIIm  of  Rorf^'^  which 
aro  either  dry  or  tho  bod  of  u  brook  too  Hmall  to  have  priKluciMl 
iheiii. 

2.  The  oiiili'i  of  4uch  ((orK''*  iii  one  dirfriion  into  vailRyii 
now  nontuining  HtnuinH  iurt^-  i>n'>ui{li  to  huvf  formed  the 
Korgct,  and  in  the  othur  diruction,  into  vallcyM  luadin^  at  ii 
KiMitlu  lU'iwcnl  to  mime  rivi'ru. 

The«i  two  ftiPts  makil  il  rrrtiiin  ihni  tiie  Korgcn  were  once 
ttiu  luMJH  of  riviTw. 

3.  An  iiccuiniilation  of  waliT-worn  and  pcrliitpit  wirti^d  matu- 
riuJH,  viz:  Kravul  and  Kand  to  a  coimidnrubU!  dupth.  Thift 
Hccuiiiiiliilioii  appeiirx  tu  tnt^  to  have  buen  inado  during  the 
luHt  Hiiliiiicrguiict'  of  ihc  land,  und  tu  ti«  ilir  cauxe  that  pri'Vont- 
od  th(!  unuient  riven  from  ocniipying  thi'ir  old  chanRels  upon 
the  driiiniiKe  of  the  country,  iind  (!nni;)(dled  them,  at  leuiit  for 
a  con>ideriil)li'  d'tiunco  to  find  ii  new  ('aiinel.  I  ('(inMi(li!r  the 
lollowing  ni*  ex  ipli-n  of  the  plifnomeiiiri,  most  of  them  very 
decided  ;  lliiil  is,  of  iliene  unli'dil    \  ml  river  beds." 

Here  follnW)*  an  enumeration  of  t«n  ancient  river  bp(U  in 
(Camilla,  (Niagiru)  New  f.nglai  1  and  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

It  is  however  in  hu  b^d  of  'e  St.  Lavvfnee  anii  ihe  Ottawa 
that  Wi'  tinil  the  most  striking  illiHtratio'  of  anoicii  river  val- 
leys and  the  most  convincing  |)roof  th"!  >  ■«  form  of  the  conti- 
nent anterior  to  its  last  siibinergonoo  <  ui>  similar  to  its  [ire.sent 
outlinn.  'I'lic  rivers  of  a  fe  .^er  ••ontinrnt  had  exc"  ited  chan- 
nels tiiroiigh  rock  fornmtii)...<  ( .-.'.'ntling  from  tht'Ti  '.iiry  to  the 
lower  Silurian;  during  th  pen-.w!  of  siilimergence  the  river 
valleys  were  partially  filled  up  by  drift,  and  whtin  the  continen, 
rose  again,  or  the  si'a  lowered  its  U'vv\,  the  new  rivers,  draining 
regions  diU'ering  but  slightly  from  the  old  physical  outline  of 
the  former  eoniiiieiil,  sought  out  their  ancient  channels,  and  if 
not  lllled  with  drift,  occupied  them  at  onoe  ;  or,  if  obstrurted 
by  drift,  re-excavated  pai:  of  their  former  channel",  and  pur- 
sued their  old  courses  to  the  se». 

Subjoined  i.s  uii  illustnitiou  from  the  valley  of  the  Sf.  F.aw- 
renee,  taken  frum  Sir  Charles  I.yell's  Mantud  of  Kli-me>il/iri/ 
(ieoliiifii : 

"  1  (Ic'seribed,  in  18,39,  the  fossil  shells  eolleeled  by  (";iplaiii 
Kavfii'ld  t'roin  strat:*  of  drift  at  l)('au|N)rt  near  Qiiehi<e,  in 
lat.  47'',  ,  /;'  'hew  from  them  the  interRnee  that  tiicy  iiulieaied 
a  moil'  (•..••'.'.m  climate,  the  shells  agreeing  in  ureat  part  with 
those  (.f  luidovalla,  in  Sweden."  Thi-  shelly  beds  aitniu  at 
Meanport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height  of  200,  3(10,  and 
SO"!  limes  400  leet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed  thrnngh  some 
<>f  them  are  Urge  boulders  of  grnniie,  whioh  could  not  have 
been  propelled  by  a  violent  i;urreiil,  because  the  accompanying 
fragile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  •  Tht?y  seem,  then-fore,' 
said  Captain  Hayfield,  writing  in  1H,3S,  in  have  been  dropped 
from  mrliing  ice,  like  similar  wioiies  which  are  now  iitmu.illy 
deposited  in  the  St.  Lawreucl^'f  I  visited  this  locality  in 
1H42,  niid  made  the  annexed  section,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  position  of  the  drift  in  Canada  and  the 
I'nilcl  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  ( B) 
wu»  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  A,  r,  (/,  c, /,  which  were  dc- 


imsited  during  a  periofl  of  snbdidence,  Mn<l  thut  anhi<<!<|uently 
the  higher  country  (h)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with 
ilrifi.  The  partial  re-excavation  of  II  took  plane  when  this 
region  was  again  uplifted  above  the  aoa  to  itti  present  haight.'* 
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n.  Tall«y  ra-cieasalnl. 

I..11  Grande  Coul6e,  in  tho  Blue  Hills  of  the  Aaainiboinn, 
described  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  page  18,  ofTem  another  illuD- 
iraiion  of  nii  old  river  valley,  but  probably  of  more  recent 
origin  than  that  of  the  Qu*Appelle,  nevertheless  a  curious  and 
instructive  example  of  surface  geology  in  thia  part  of  Ru)K!rt'8 
l.,and. 

"  We  crossed  another  of  these  valleys  here  so  numerous, 
called  "  La  firande  CoulAe  dc  lu  Orosse  Butte,"  deriving  its 
name  from  u  large  conical  hill  thoet  ti»o  hundred  feet  high. 
The  valley  varies  in  width  from  twenty  ro  thirty  chains,  and 
is  about  eighty  feet  deep,  but  appearing  much  deeper  in  many 
places,  by  reason  of  the  hills  adjoining  it.  The  sides  arc  very 
precipitous  and  the  bottom  is  quite  level  i»nd  covered  with 
beautiful  grass  ;  there  is  no  creek  flowing  through  it,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  iiiiy  recent  one.  Two  miles  np  in  it  towards 
the  north  there  is  a  sfnall  lake,  and  another  valley  branching 
;  ffrnm  it,  which  we  crossed  four  miles  further  on  ;  in  it  there 
i>  .1  small  creek  six  feet  wide  and  one  foot  six  inches  deep. 
Tho  track  turning  to  the  north  soon  comes-close  to  "  F.ia  Grande 
Coulee  de  la  Grosso  Butte,"  and  continues  along  it  for  nine 
miles.  The  suenerjr  is  now  very  wild  and  beautiful ;  the 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  eighty  feet  below  tho  general 
level  of  the  country,  aih  thntr^h  ran^tiof  hills,  many  of  them 
one  hundred  ami  fifly  feel  high,  and  winds  round  the  base  of 
nllirra,  some  tiare  and  rugged  and  some  covered  with  poplars." 

The  section  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  from  tho  South  Branch 
lo  the  .\ssiniboine,  with  cross-sect  oiis  at  the  several  points 
marked  A,  B,  C,  I),  kc.  (/tee  lilhos^raph  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume), considered  with  reference  to  the  general  features  of  the 
CMuntry  and  its  ge.ilogieul  structure,  will  be  amply  snificient  to 
prove  tli:it  the  deep  lakes  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by 
falls  or  rapids.  Nor  can  we  assume  that  the  -iiia  it  iho^e 
p^iIlt.^  wiis  of  such  a  soft  and  yielding  nature  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  ero  'el  intf)  tht  form  of  long,  deep,  an  I  narrow  biisins 
at  w'lle  ii.tcrvals  apart  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be 
ill  favour  of  the  view  that  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, at  a  remote  period,  flowed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Qu'Appelle,  and  debouclud  into  tho  low  country  bounded  by 
the  Pembina  Mountain,  or  its  continuation  north  war  Is, 

TUB   Dlal'OSlTION   OK    HOyiV.  OF  THE  DUIFT  ON  THE    SOUIH 
DHAXCU. 

It  has  been  slated  in  Chapter  V.  page  64,  that  boulders  and 
small  masses  of  shale  in  the  drift  clitTs  which  occur  at  the 
bends  of  the  river  below  the  Moo.se  Woods,  do  not  occupy  the 
po.'-itiou  they  would  assume  if  they  had  followed  the  law  of 
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gravity,  supposing  them  to  have  been  dropped  by  icebergs  or 
ice  floes.  Every  fact  relating  to  the  Drift,  whether  belonging 
to  the  boulder  period  or  of  more  recent  origin,  is  of  interest, 
and  may  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  that  stupendous  pheno- 
menon and  its  subse<iucnt  changes,  as  well  as  tend  to  remove 
some  of  the  ditficulties  with  which  the  whole  phenomena  of 
the  Drift  are  still  invested.  The  forced  arrangement  of  blocks 
of  limestone,  slabs  of  shale  and  unfossiliferous  boulders 
in  the  blue  clay  of  Toronto,  formed  the  subject  of  a  pajicr 
which  I  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute  some  years  ago. 
As  the  opportunities  for  making  observations  upon  this  pecu- 
liar arrangement  were  very  favourable  at  that  time,  I  shall 
here  introduce  an  abstract  of  tlie  paper,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain more  clearly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  the  man- 
ner in  which  slabs  and  boulders  are  found  arranged  in  the 
Drift  on  the  South  Branch. 

The  extensive  excavations  which  were  made  three  and  four 
years  ago  in  the  clay  deposits  on  which  the  City  of  Toronto  is 
built,  during  the  construction  of  various  public  works,  such  as 
the  Esplanade  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  presented  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  examining  some  peculiarities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Toronto  blue  clay 
consists.  In  the  con.itruction  of  the  Esi)lanade,  the  plan  pur- 
sued of  removing  the  blue  clay  was  well  adapted  to  show  a 
perfect  sectional  view  of  its  components,  without  the  risk  of 
changing  in  the  least  degree  their  relative  positions.  The  clay 
was  cut  away  until  a  perpendicular  wall  was  left,  varying  from 
10  to  20  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  locality.  Wedges  were 
then  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  artificial  clill',  about  two  feet 
from  its  edge,  and  driven  into  the  clay  until  a  mass,  frequently 
two  feet  broad,  15  or  20  feel  long,  and  12  or  18  feet  deep,  sepa- 
rated and  fell.  The  fresh  surface  thus  exposed  was  necessarily 
(luite  natural  in  every  resp«'ct,  not  having  been  touched  by  the 
tool  of  the  workman  or  changed  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

During  the  years  1855  and  1850,  a  large  area  of  sectional 
surface  was  exposed  in  this  way  on  llie  U,iy  shore,  and  fre<|uent 
examinations  of  the  eoiuinually  ri'newed  surlitces  led  ini'  to 
study  the  disposition  of  the  materials  composing  llu;  blue  clay. 
Two  varieties  of  blue  clay  exist  in  the  noighbourhixjd  of  To- 
ronto, forming  deposits  quite  distinct  from  one  another  ;  it  is, 
tlierefcire.  desirable  to  fix  at  once  the  position  of  the  blue  clav 
to  wliicli  reference  is  now  made  The  deposit  in  cpieslion 
overlies  the  rocks  uf  the  Hudson  lliver  group,  wliieh  are  ex- 
[osed  in  many  localities  on  the  hike  shore  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  near  the  rity.  Its  position  was  well  seen  during 
the  working  cif  a  (piarry  opposite  the  I'arlianienl  Kiiikiii.gs  ;  it 
wa^  ihrre  nbservrd  to  rest  upon  an  argillaceous  shale  of  llir 
same  hue,  and  easily  recogtiized  as  constituting,  in  fragments 
of  dillerent  sizes,  a  liirge  proportion  of  the  substance  of  l\\r 
l)lue  clay.  It  can  also  be  seen  resting  on  tlie  rocks  oC  the 
same  formal  ion,  a  little  beyond  the  new  garrison,  a  lew  feet 
above  the  lake  Icvt-l,  where  il  is  not  oliseiireil  ''y  the  debris  of 
the  clitr  of  wliicii  it  forms  the  base — the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  composed  of  vellow  clay. 

The  thickness  of  this  <le|)osit  of  blue  clay  varies  from  10 
to  25  feet  ;  its  upper  surface  is  irregular  and  uiidulatn.g  :  upon 
it  reposes  sonK^times  stratified  siind  and  yellow  clay,  some- 
times unstratified  yellow  clay.  Resting  on  the  sand  or  yellow 
clay,  \V(!  find  another  kind  of  blue  elay  diU'ering,  however,  es- 
sentially from  tin;  blue  (day  which  lies  at  the  base  ot  the  whole. 
This  upper  blue  i  lay  is  well  seen  along  the  ,Scarl)oro'  dill's, 
where  it  is  best  ex|)osed,  and  it  is  also  rxognized  in  many 


other  localities  near  and  in  Toronto.  The  lower  or  inferior 
blue  clay  contains  (|uariz  sand  and  small  rolled  pebbles  of 
granitic  rocks,  a  considerable  proportion  of  blue  shale  con 
taining  fossils  Ixdonging  to  the  Hudson  River  group,  and  fre- 
(juently  large  fragments  of  the  last  named  rock,  together  with 
more  or  less  rolled  or  worn  masses  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 

The  fragments  from  the  Ilmlson  River  group  frequently  pre- 
serve their  edges  sharp  and  well  defined,  showing  that  they 
have  not  been  water  worn  or  removed  far  from  the  rock  from 
which  they  originated.  They  are  found  not  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  parent  rock,  but  in  numerous  instances 
as  far  as  15  to  20  feet  above  if,  imbedded  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  the  blue  clay.  Some  of  the  larger  fragments  are  scratched 
and  grooved. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  artificial  clills,  as  they  existed 
during  the  construction  of  the  Esplanade,  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  consideraWe  number  of  the  pebbles  and  im- 
bedded masses  of  rock  did  not  occupy  the  position  they 
would  assume  if  they  had  not  t)een  subjected  to  some 
other  force  Iwsides  that  of  gravity  or  water  in  motion.  The 
inclination  of  the  subjacent  rock  is  so  [slight  (30  feet  in  the 
mile)  that  tor  all  purposes  of  the  present  incpiiry  it  may 
be  considered  horizontal.  And  it  may  be  further  remark- 
ed, that  there  is  no  reason  to  sup[)ose  that  any  material 
change  in  posit ioti  has  occurred  since  or  duriiii;  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  blue  clay.  A  large  number  of  the  fragments  of 
rock  neen  in  the  blue  clay  are  symmetrically  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  60,  70,  and  80  degrees  to  the  horizon,  and  frequently 
lean  towards  the  east  and  north-east.  Whenever  favourable  op- 
portunities ofl'ered,  I  made  measurements  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  rock  fragments,  and  rough  sketches  of  their 
position  as  they  were  revealeil  by  the  falling  masses  of  the  cliU 
loosened  in  the  manner  already  do.scrib(Ml. 

The  following  brief  notes  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  pecu- 
liarity better  than  a  more  lengthened  description. 


ir.y.  I.) 

1.  A  mass  of  sliale  (Fig.  1)  imbedded  in  the  blue  clay  about 
2  fc(!l  from  its  surlaee,  and  IM  from  the  solid  rock.  Largest 
diameter,  IM  inehes;  breadth,  14  ;  thickness,?;  inidined  alan 
angle  of  about  ,'')0  degrees,  and  leaning  towards  the  north-east. 
The  greater  number  of  water-worn  stones  and  unworn  fran- 
menls  of  shale  .■q)pear  to  have  the  same  imdiimtion  in  this  spot. 
Locality  nt.'ar  the  Water  Works. 

2.  The  general  inclination  of  the  fragments  of  shale  a  lew 
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hundred  yards  from  the  last  named  place,  is  at  an  angle  of  60' 
and  toward  the  east.     (Fig.  2.) 
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{Fig.  2.) 

3.  Boulders  of  gneiss  distinctly  seen  in  the  blue  clay,  asso- 
ciated with  perpendicular  fragments  of  shale. 

4.  A  slab  from  the  Hudson  River  group  18  inches  long,  15 
broad,  3  and  4  thick,  very  little  water-worn,  7  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  blue  clay,  and  10  feet  from  the  solid  rock,  inclined  at  a 
high  angle  towards  the  north-east.  A  boulder  of  gneiss  near 
this  block,  not  much  worn,  and  slightly  inclined  in  the  same 
direction.  Around  the  slab,  numerous  smaller  fragments  of 
rock  present  the  same  inclination,     (Fig.  a.) 


{Fig.  3.) 

These  illustrations  represent  the  general  character  of  the  po- 
sition of  rock  fragments  in  the  blue  clay  for  several  miles  along 
the  lake  shore.  What  force  has  thus  symmetrically  arranged 
these  friigmenis  of  shale,  &c.  ?  That  they  now  preserve  the 
position  into  which  they  were  forced  by  pressure,  or  that  they 
were  brought  from  a  distance  and  left  in  that  position,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  as  we  cannot  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
rock  on  which  the  boulder  drift  rests  has  materially  changed 
its  inclination  since  or  during  tho  Drift  epoch. 

The  materials  composing  the  blue  clay  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions—Ibreigii  p.nd  local.  The  same  may  be  said  ot  Llrift  gen- 
erally. It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murray  that  the  coarser 
fragments  reposing  upon  each  successive  formation  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  Canada,  is  made  up  with  iht;  addition 
of  whatever  is  of  primary  origin,  of  material  derived  from  the 
formation  itself,  or  of  the  ruins  of  some  lower  deposits  whose 
outcrop  is  to  the  north. 

The  granitic  fragments  present  in  the  blue  clay  of  Toronto 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  north  or  north  east,  and  must 
have  travelled  ut  least  one  hundred  miles  l)i'lbre  tliey  were 
lodged  in  the  place  where  they  are  now  found.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  drift  of  Cunadii  has 
been  rearranged  since  il  was  first  deposited.  The  inferior 
layer  of  blue  clay  is,  however,  essentially  diflcrent  from  the 
upper  layer  which  is  frecjuently  separated  from  it  by  a  few  feet 
of  sund,  and  in  some  instances  may  even  directly  overlie  it  and 
consist  of  a  re-arrangement  of  its  materials.  The  superior  blue 
ol!'  ,  together  with  the  sand  and  yellow  clay,  frequently  give 


evidence  of  stratification,  and  thui  explain  nt  unm  ihfl  nnture 
of  the  force  to  which  they  have  been  snbjeoltJil.  (Klif,  4,) 
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the  position  of  the  rock  fragments  in  (ho  iii('«rli»i'  blilp  olay 
shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  subjected  lo  |||m  itfijon  of  wiiter 
otherwise  they  would  not  preserve  the  for(tnd  itfmiiafincMt  whifh 
disiinguishes  them.  Tho  fragments  of  sjuil",  ii«  rttpfpsrnted 
in  Fig.  4,  if  submitted  to  gravity  niono,  would  tii>f  hiiVe  hh- 
sumed  the  position  in  which  they  wer.i  liiund,  hinl  ihny  dropprd 
through  vater  in  motion  or  water  at  rest,  into  aidi  mild,  It  is 
well  known  that  shingle,  sand,  gravel,  and  «liiy,  fillicf  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  when  thrown  down  m  limliflu,  m  In  the 
construction  of  a  railway  einhankmeiit  or  »N  In  n  Innd  slip, 
will  assume  a  position  upon  the  BiirfaeB  of  (Iim  fiiibtjhitmpnl, 
which,  if  constructed  of  sand,  is  gHnnrully  lilidilii'd  nbonf 
45° ;  if  of  harder  or  coarser  iniiloriaU,  a)  a  lii^hcr  iingle 
If  the  embankment  or  incline  bo  lorined  nud^f  W«l»<f,  like  the 
deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  this  innliiiitiioii  In  nilleli  lr»». 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  specific  giMviiy  o|  ||)<<  iniilerlMls  : 
but  under  no  circumstances  is  it  so  \A^\\  im  4/)V  when  the 
bank  is  lorm(  d  under  water  If,  now  w«  ciinyclVf  ii  current 
sufliciently  powerful  to  move  masshs  of  iilml«  itiid  lioiilders 
of  the  unfossiliferous  rocks,  it  \n  nut  Id  bi«  aiiiiiMiicd  llml  ihcy 
would  be  found  deposited  upon  thit  »|  i|h<  o|  h  Ixinli  nt  so 
high  an  angle  as  thii  shale  and  l)imldi'f»  in  iIim  blilM  clny  of 
Toronto;  neither  is  it  in  the  least  doirrun  piolmldi'  iliiil  iIim  cur- 
rent which  could  transport  these  ht^avy  n)uli'tii*la  tviiiild  adirilt  of 
the  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  sh;ile  uiid  liuuhU'rit,  eihh  iia  iioiiaiiliilcs 
the  blue  clay.  'I'lie  mateiials  would  li«  ^o|ll'd  liy  ilic  eiirrenl 
and  deposited  in  the  order  of  iheir  biiiciIIm  (^rrtvlty,  riip 
sorting  iA  materiaU  is  one  of  thu  iiiosi  piicjhvt<  iitooj^  of  the 
aclion  of  currents;  and  where  no  Iruen  ol  tii/ijiiu  I'Mii  ln'  dis- 
covered, when  line  sand,  coarse  sund,  pcldilns,  iiiirl  lionlilers 
are  ptuseui,  we  ui.iy  reasonably  iider  iliitl  no  iiiint'iil  iipsiislpd 
in  disiribntiiig  them. 

Among  the  foreign  nint(Mials  enlnriiig  iiHn  llic  t'oltlpcsiliui 
of  the  hlue  clay,  we  find  gninili''  luiisncs  wlilcl)  Invc  been 
brought  from  the  outskirts  ol  the  loanilU'i'miiit  iiii'Ua  In  I'lniiidn, 
!i  distance  of  at  least  one  hnndii'd  miles  Itoiii  (licir  present 
position;  throughout  tho  blue  clay  wi*  disi'ovt'r  niDii  Ihe  iiitig 
netic  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  found  in  siH'li  iilMiiidiinie  In  the 
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washed  sand  of  the  Peninsula  of  Toronto  Harhonr,  and  in  ten- 
fold greater  quantity  on  the  Peninsula  of  the  Uontleau  in 
Lake  Erie,  at  treble  the  dist.ince  Iroiii  its  iiorliierii  souree. 
The  materials  of  loeal  origin  exist  in  s"'"'  ahniidanee  in  the 
form  of  fragments  and  masses  of  shale,  limestone,  and  clay 
derived  from  the  underlying  shales,  kv.  The  nature  of  the 
agent  which  transported  the  foreign  materials  from  so  great  a 
distance  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  water 
and  floating  ice.  The  finer  materials  may  have  bfcn  convejeil 
by  water,  the  coarser  drift  and  erratics  would  require  floating  or 
moving  ice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  water  and  lloal- 
ing  ice  (ice  bergs  and  Hoes)  have  been  instrutr;;'nt:il  in  bearing 
from  northern  fossiliferous  and  uiifossiliferous  rot  Us  a  eonsidir- 
able  proportion  of  the  numberless  erratics  which  .strew  the  surface 
of  a  large  part  of  this  continent,  as  well  as  much  of  the  clayey 


deposits  which  we  see  everywhere  around  us.  But  the  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  some  of  the  slabs,  pebbles  and  boulders 
in  the  blue  clay  at  Toronto,  in  the  clay  elills  of  the  South  Brunch 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  in  other  localities  where  the  same 
disposition  may  be  witnessed,  points  also  to  the  action  of  gla- 
cial or  stranded  ice.  The  phenomena  may  be  explaine*'  '>v 
coast  ice,  or  the  dirt  bands  of  glacial  ice,  but  the  entire  a.'-seiii< 
of  ,1  sorting  of  fine  and  coarse  materials,  seems  to  destroy  ihe 
hvpothi  sis  which  introduces  the  agency  of  currents  of  water, 
as  the  forced  but  symmetrical  arrangement  does  that  of  floating 
ice.  May  not  the  plastie  and  irresisiable  agent  whiih  picked 
up  the  materials  composing  the  blue  clay,  ami  then  meltmg,  left 
them  ill  their  present  position,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
excavating  the  basins  of  the  great  Canadian  Lakes.' 


CHAl'TER    XV. 
CLIMATE     OF     A     PORTION     OF     RUPERT'S     LAND. 


Wl    i 


Climate  of  the  Lauren  tides  and  the  Prairies — Frozen  Lakes — 
Mean  Annual  Temperature  —  AritI  and  Humid  Re^-ion — 
Sources  of  Humidify — Cause  of  Aridity  Il"i,*/  of  Ihe  'Mlh 
Meridian — Influinre  of  the  Gulf  of  M'Xiro—liorki)  Mountain 
Systnti — Mi,\si.-,iipiii  Valley  —  Arid  R-irinn  if  the  Unilid 
Stales — Humid  Jii'j^iou  of  thi  Vilby  if  Lake  H  iunipei/ — 
Causes  of — Klu'ation  of  the  (.'ouritry — Humid  Pacific  Wi'n'is 
— North-eaklerly  Current  —  The  Arid  linfioii  —  PfivailiuiX 
Wiud.< — S'lurrf  of  Ihe  Humidity — Had  ,'<lorms — Thumtir 
Sttirnis  in  1858 — Progress  of  Dunis  —  Siimturr  Surface  Wind 

—  Roeky  Mountain  Plnleau-  Deprixsion  in — Table  of  Eh  ra- 
tion oj  Plateau  and  I'asS' s  —  Impartauc  of  ('apt.  Pidliser''s 
Discnreriis  —  iSeasons  of  th  Valliy  if  Lake  Winuip-ir  — 
M'tforoloijy  of  Red  River— Winter  Teinper^ilurii—WitiliT 
Temp  raturi  s  ul  Montr^-al — (/■/'/  7<r>/i.v — (jueher  Temperatures 

-  Clinmte  i  f  the  St  uth  Branch  <f  the  Saskatehewan  — Limit 
of  Permanently  Frozen  Soil  —Growth  of  Forists — Tail  of 
the    Prairi'S — Prain-s   ('mivrtid    into    Fur' si     Land    in  ^ 
Missouri — .Seasons  on  the  Main  Saskatrh'wan  -At  Fort  </  la  ' 
Conte—A'Cumberhind  Hn.ii—Al  Carlton   House — At  Red\ 
River—Charartrr  of  the  Great   Plains  in  the  fnil,d  Sl'des—  ' 
Major  Emory's  Slnli mvnI—Aurnras—O, t.  ind  —  Dcl.  :>~th—  j 
Cnlonel  Lfiinfs  t)bsirr  ilinn-<  -Ahihidr  if  Anroias-  -Cemwc- 
tinn    with    the    Atmosphere — Sound — .Sir  ,fohn    Rirhardsons  , 
Observations — Tiie  7>e//i>A/  Bou: 

The  climates  of  (  aiiada  and  liupert's  Land  iiridiT  llii-  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  vary  to  a  ''onsiderable  I'xieiil  with  the 
rock  formations  of  the  coanlry.  i'lirouglioul  the  iin.luialiiig 
region  of  Ihe  Laureiitiiles  tlje  proportion  <-t  water  to  dry  land 
is  about  one  to  two,  not  t-olleeted   into  oni'   large   water  area. 


but  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country  in  the  form 
o!  countless  thousands  of  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes.  The 
intense  cold  of  winter  is  sufficient  to  solidify  the  deepest 
lakes  for  a  de|)th  of  several  feet,  anil  the  thawing  of  so  iimch 
iee  in  spring  has  ilic  edi'ct  ol  absorbing  and  nndering  latent 
the  heat  which  wonlil  be  otherwise  expended  in  warming  the 
soil  and   advancing  vegetation. 

Lakes  Winnijieg,  .Manitoba!),  and  Winnipego-sis,  together 
with  ihe  smaller  lakes  belonging  to  the  Winnipeg  basin,  are 
deeply  fro/en  every  winter,  and  iee  often  remains  in  their 
norihern  extremities  until  t!ie  beginning  of  ,lune,  greatly 
retarding  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  their  immediate  shores. 
Iletiee  one  reason  th.it  north  of  the  47lli  or  48lh  parallel  the 
mildness  of  the  seasons  increases  rapidly  as  we  advance 
towards  the  west,  after  leaving  Ked  River.  Th.i  improvement 
arises  not  only  from  greater  longitude  but  also  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  lorniations  by  which  the  country  is  underlaid 
and  surrounded.  'Che  soil  of  the  Prairies  is  in  gemral  dry 
and  is  rapidly  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  s|)ring. 
The  I'rairies  enjoy  too,  north  of  the  6btli  parallel,  the  genial, 
w.arm  and  comparatively  hiimiil  winds  from  tlie  Pacific,  which 
are  fell  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Fort  Simpson.* 

Till'  mean  annual  temperature  of  40",  us  determined  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  passes  through  Canada  and  Lake 
Superior,  curves  northward  and  leaves  the  Uniied  States  for 
British  America  at  about  the  |()3ril  meridian,  crossing  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  north  o(  the  Elbow. 

The  country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  exploration 
may  be  divided  into  two  rejiion."  in  relation  to  climate  ;  the  arid 

•  ('i>loiiel  1.1'iro) — Mi'tL-oioln^iotil  «>i>etTTulioni  »t  Ijiku  Allmbuficu  uiul  I-'uil 
iSinifjsou,  |j.  13K. 
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and  the  humid  region.  The  vast  treeless  prairiefwest  of  the 
Little  Souris  lies  within  that  part  of  the  area  which  receives 
comparatively  a  small  annual  rain-fall.  Its  northern  limit  is 
roughly  shown  by  tho  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  or  more  accurately 
by  an  imnginary  line  drawn  from  tho  Fishing  Lakes  to  the 
Moose  Woods.  Nonh  and  east  of  this  area  the  precipitation 
is  consider;ibly  greater,  and  supplies  the  vitlley  of  the  Main 
^Saskatchewan,  the  Touchwood  Hill  Rimge,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Assiniboine  with  an  abundance  of  m.iislnre,  which  is  pro 
tected  and  treasured  by  lorests. 

The  viillcy  of  Red  River  east  of  the  Little  Souris,  or  the 
lOlsl  degree  of  longitude,  receives  much  humi<lity  from  the 
moist  winds  coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  ihe'viilley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  over  the  low  Height  of  Land  which 
separates  the  waters  of  Red  River  from  those  of  the  St.  Peter. 

The  Touchwood  Hill  Riiiifje  and  the  country  generally  north 
of  the  Qu'Appelle  valley,  aiul  in  an  easterly  direction  towardti 
and  beyond  Lake  VV^innipeg,  are  made  humid  by  the  south- 
west I'acific  wind,  in  concurrence  with  the  prevailing  east 
wind  of  this  region.  These  phenomena  are  referred  to  in 
detail  in  succieding  paragraphs. 

'I'lie  cause  of  the  aridity  and  unfitness  for  settlement  of  fully 
one-third  of  the  United  States  has  been  ably  discussed  by  dis- 
tinguished meteorologists.  The  physical  geography  of  that 
vast  region  has  been  very  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Henry.*  I  avail  myself  of  a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Henry's 
paper  to  illustrate  the  causes  which  produce  the  aridity  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  pro- 
bable explanation  of  tlie  humidity  of  the  region  pro()erly 
belonging  to  the  subordinate  valley  of  the  Assiniboine. 

"  The  climate  of  a  district  is  materially  allected  by  the  posi- 
tion and  physical  geography  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Indeeil,  whi^n  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  height  of  a  place 
above  the  sea  are  given,  and  its  position  relative  to  mountain 
ranges  and  the  ocean  is  known,  an  approximate  estimate  mt'y 
Ix;  formed  as  to  its  climate, 

"At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  States  is  the  great 
elliptical  basin  containing  the  perpetually  heated  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  enormous  steaming  cauldrnii  coniinually 
giving  off  an  immense  amount  of  vapour,  which,  borne  north- 
ward l)y  the  wind  of  the  south-west,  gives  geniality  of  climate 
and  abundant  fertility  to  the  eastern  portion  of  our  domain. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  continent  the  coast  jiresents,  as  a 
whole,  an  (Hitliiie  of  double  curvature,  principally  eoiivex  to 
the  west  in  that  part  which  is  occupied  by  the  I'nili'il  States, 
and  concave  further  north.  These  bends  of  the  coast-line  and 
ol  the  adjacent  parallel  mountain  ridiies  atl'eot  the  direction  ol 
the  winds  in  this  cpiarter,  and  conse(piently  of  the  noean  cur- 
rents. The  Gulf  of  California  at  the  south,  between  the  high 
mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name  and  tho>ie  of  the  main 
laud,  must  also  modify  materially  the  cJireelion  of  the  wind  in 
that  region. 

"The  continent  of  North  America  is  traversed  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction  by  two  extensive  ranges  of  mountains 
-the  Alleghany  system  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  .Mountain 
system  on  the  west.  We  give  llie  latter  naiiie  to  the  whole 
upheaved  plateau  and  all  the  ridges  which  are  based  u|)on  it. 
These  two  systems  separate  from  each  other  more  widely  as 
we  pass  northward,  and   between  them  is  the  broad  interval 

*  .Mi'tt(irulip(;y    ill    it»  ooiinectioii    with    Agiivulturr,    liy    IVnf.   Jo8<'|>li   Henry, 
■Secretary  uf  tli«  Smitlisoiiian  luttilution. 


which,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  denominat- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  in  reality  the  deprufision 
ccinlinucs  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  even  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  giving  free  scope  to  the  winds  which  may  descend  from 
that  inhospitable  region.  It,  however,  may  bfi  divided  into  two 
great  basins,  one  sloping  towards  the  south,  comprising  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  sloping  to  tho  north, 
including  the  basins  of  Mackenzie's  river  and  of  Hudson'N 
Bay,  the  dividing  swell  which  may  be  traced  along  tho  head* 
of  the  streams  having  an  elevation  of  about  L200  feet. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  soil  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Atlantic  is  that  of  great  fertility,  and  as  a  whole, 
in  its  natural  condition,  with  some  exceptions  at  the  west,  Ik 
well  supplied  with  timber.  The  portion  also  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississi()pi,  as  far  as  the  98lh  meridian,  includiniEt 
the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
.Minnesota,  and  portions  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, are  fertile,  though  abounding  in  prairies  and  subject 
occasionally  to  droughts.  But  the  whole  space  to  the  west, 
between  the  08th  meridian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  denomi- 
nated the  Great  American  Plains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which 
the  eye  may  roam  to  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon  with 
scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  monotony.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  tlie  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  but 
narrow  belt  along  the  ocean,  the  country  may  also  be  consider- 
ed, in  comparis(m  with  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  a 
wilderness  unfitted  for  the  uses  of  the  husbandman  ;  although 
in  some  of  tho  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  Lake,  by  means  of 
irrigation,  a  precarious  supply  of  f  lod  may  be  obtained  sulTi- 
cieiii  to  sustain  a  considerable  population,  provided  they  can 
be  induced  to  submit  to  privations  from  which  American  citi- 
zens generally  would  shrink.  The  portions  of  the  mountain 
system  further  south  are  equally  inhospitable,  though  they  have 
been  represented  to  be  of  a  dilferent  character.  In  traversing 
this  region,  whole  days  are  frequently  passed  without  meeting 
a  rivulet  or  spring  of  water  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  weary 
traveller. 

"  We  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of  tho  98th 
degree  of  west  longitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  western  Texas  and  tho  narrow  border  along  tho  Piicific,  is  a 
country  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  agriculturist ;  and, 
peiliaps,  it  will  astonish  the  reader  if  we  direct  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  line,  which  passes  southward  from  Lake  Win- 
nipeg to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  divide  the  whole  surface  of 
the  United  States  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  This  statement, 
when  fully  appreciated,  will  serve  to  dissipate  some  of  the 
dreams  which  Inve  been  considered  as  realities  as  to  the  destiny 
of  the  western  part  of  the  North  American  continent.  Truth, 
however,  transcends  even  the  laudable  feelings  of  pride  of 
country  ;  and,  in  order  properly  to  direct  the  policy  of  this 
great  confederacy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  theatre  on  which  its  future  history  is  to  be  enacted  and  by 
wliose  character  it  will  mainly  be  shaped." 

ItrMll)  KEdloN  OF  THE  VALLEY  OP  LAKP",  WINNIPEO. 

Prominent  amonsr  the  causes  which  tend  to  give  humidity, 
together  with  an  elevated  spring  and  summer  temperature,  to 
a  part  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  there  may  be  noticed  : 
— First,  the  comparatively  low  elevation  of  the  country  above 
the  sea  levil.  The  prairies  of  Red  River  within  British  Ter- 
ritory are  not  more  than  730  feel  above  the  ocean.     Those  on 
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Iho  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  at  the  Elbow,  do  not 
nxcprd  1600  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  country 
hetwrcn  the  South  Branch  and  the  Riding  Mountain  is  only 
1800  feet  above  the  same  level. 

Second,  the  influence  of  the  warm  westerly  winds  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  conni^ction  with  the  prevailing  noriheait 
wind,  which  is  one  of  the  established  physical  phenomena  of 
thin  part  of  British  America.  It  would  appear,  at  first  sif^hl, 
that  the  snow-capped  ridsje?  of  the  Cascade,  Blue,  and  Kooky 
Mountains  would  abstract  so  much  heat  from  the  warm  west- 
erly winds  coming  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  to  neutruliiC' 
ihi'ir  influence  upon  the  winter  and  spring  temperature  of  ii 
larj^e  part  nf  the  country  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan.  Surh, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  happily  for  the  purpose  of  pnie- 
tieally  substantiating  this  apparent  anomaly,  we  have  indis- 
putable te.itimony. 

In  the  magnetical  and  meteorolon;ical  observations  at  Lak" 
Athaba.<ca  and  Fort  Simpson,  bv  Col.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  we  find 
the  followinj?  important  observation,  in  relation  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  Pacitic  winds  affecting  the  climate  of  the  Nortliern 
regions  : — 

"  A  local  phenomenii  of  interest  was  observed  several  times 
at  F(irt  Simpson,  (Lat.  61°  51' 7"  N.  ;  Long.  8h.  o' 40"  W,  ; 
4C0  luilet  irom  Silka,  (1800  u'eo.  miles  from  Toronto,)  in  llni 
rapid  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  ill''  wind  ehiingi'd 
to  the  south-west  from  an  easterly  direction.  It  appeared  (w 
if  the  warmer  air  of  the  Pacific  ocean  were  transferred  ucrosn 
the  neighbouring  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  liillii 
loss  of  its  temperature." 

Much  of  the  precipitation  in  the  humid  region  is  due  to  llin 
Pacific  winds,  which  are  uol  so  completely  deprived  of  their 
moisture  in  traversing  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  tin  in  lower 
latitudes,  where  the  average  altitude  of  th  se  ranges  is  lUiH-'li 
higher  mikI  the  eastern  slo|)e  of  die  mountain  of  a  Jar  i^realff 
mean  annual  Irinperature. 

The  prevalent  winds  at  Toronto  and  Lake  Ailiabasea  be- 
long, as  shown  by  ('olonel  Lefroy,*  to  dillerent  and  niaily  iip- 
po^ile  systems.  \  north-westirly  current  preponiler.iii  s  in  (he 
lower  latitudes  (43°  39'),  a  north-easterly  current,  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  about  117°  prevails  in  the  hi;,'her  one  (riM"  \W  ), 
Between  these  latitudes  is  a  region  of  calm  or  of  variulilc 
winiN;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  norlh-e;isliTJy  i  iir- 
rent  matirially  affects  the  humidity  ot  the  climate  of  Uiiju'ii'o 
Land  north  of  the  50ih  parallel.  'Iho  prevalence  of  north  and 
norih-ca^ierly  winds  during  the  winter  months  oeea.si.in!*  ii 
great  pri.'tipitatioii  of  snow  throiighoiil  tlw  liiioiid  region  In 
the  Toueliwooii  Mill  range  si.ow  not  imlVe(|iieiitly  aeiiimuliiiio 
in  the  woxls,  where  it  is  undisturbed  l)y  winds,  lo  ihe  de|tih 
of  two  feet;  on  the  Riding;  and  Uuek  Mountain  the  precipjta, 
tion  is  also  l.irge,  and  thioughout  the  humid  region  very  iiiinh 
in  exee>s  of  the  precipitation  in  lower  latiliides,  f 

Foriy-eight  inches  of  rain  and  thirty-nine  inches  of  udow 
were  registered  by  Mr.  Guiin  ne.ir  the  St  ne  Fort,  Reij  River, 
between  June  1st,  Ih.jo,  and  May  aUi,  !«;')(!.  The  jiri'dpiju- 
tion  at  Toronto  during  the  same  peri(Kl  \v\\^  iliiriy  iinhia  o| 
rain  and  seventy-two  of  snow,  giving  an  i'xee>M  ol  huiiildily  lo 
the  climate  of  Selkirk  Settlement,  as  compared  with  'roroiiio 
for  that  period,  represented  by  fiurteen  iiieln5s,  a  i|Mantiiy  en, 
ceedinsf  Ihe  annual  precipitation  over  tlie  gn'atir  porlion  of  ihe 


fl«»lern  Itnnh  nf  thp  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  the  great 
MUiioiiri  hrtifl. 

Tlix  tirld  fenion,  or  Great  Plain,  west  of  the  101st  degree  of 
lonitlliid*'  ffiTlvps  n  very  small  amount  of  precipitation  from 
\\w  liiimtd  *iiiith  wiiids  coming  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
from  \\w  (Jlilf  nf  Mexico.  It  is  too  far  south  to  be  much  affected 
liy  (loflh'»<iisl  winds,  or  the  westerly  winds  from  the  Pacific. 
'I'hlti  Vrtnl  (fceless  pmirie  forms  in  fact  the  northern  limit  of  the 
(jr«<rtl  arid  fetfinii  of  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
but  Nllll  ll»  hii/nlilily  is  greater  than  the  plains  south  of  the  Mis- 
•ioiirl,  in  etmi>e(|iieMce  of  its  high  northern  latitude.* 

•  I'nilii  !•  iii'idOi  t</  llie  ftroiit  Bend,  tho  Missouri  udnills  (if  iilmnst  vnntinuniiii 
•alllxillxMi  "tl  lla  Immntialt  tmiilii',  tlionco,  to  Fori  Union,  only  nljout  onefoiirtli 
u'fiit'l  I'M  "MJUVNt^fl ;  imd  niKive  Fort  Union  many  cXUMisive  tmt  detached  bottoms 
sll'fW  fl'Cit  ndnptntioN  r<ir  aninll  independent  iigi-icultnr.'il  uri'jis. 

'fit"  (JwKPfrtI  Wf'alitftrd  jirotrresfl  of  i»('ttleinenl  a  ffW  niilea  wi-st  of  tlie  Upper  .Mis 
viUfi  InvpHfitpiidprpd  injpoajili),.  hy  tho  rondit ions  of  climfttonnd  soil  which  provdij 
ttcf*  'tUf  |ifMjf^»'fl«  nf  (i4>t(l<>fnent  niu^t  nceeSHarily  be  up  ttie  valley  of  Ihe  Misftis- 
•i|1ii<  Ml  flic  linmnliiite  linnltH  of  the  Minxmri,  nod  tlirou^li  the  Taltey  of  Ihe  Red 
Ultcr  "f  the  fiotih.  N>  llo' cultivahle  areas  in  the  Ila^io  of  I,uke  Winnipeg.  Ttie  ex 
piMhilli'M  f"t-  flM'  I'Hcine  Knilrond  and  the  nieteurolo^nciil  inve.sfitfjitions  carried  on 
mt'ift  (h**  'lir»'i'l(oii  of  the  Siirj;iMin  (leneral  of  the  U.  S.  army  show  conclu.^ivoly 
t)lA(  h't  •"lllfineHt  of  any  importance  can  \te  established  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
iimtiy  iMMOltPfl  fnilcs  lirond,  on  the  oaatern  6anl£  of  the  Itooky  Mountains,  ivnd 
owMlh  of  OiP  (IrcHt  llend  of  tho  Missouri,  lowing  to  the  absence  of  ruin,  the 
t*('(mf"Milt  litpal  tiruis.  the  I'hitlo,  Ihe  Canadian,  til*:-  .Vrliansas,  ,tc.,  are  often 
■  o/iiKiO'd  l»iii  loni;  <(elai'hed  reaches  or  ]«inds  dnrin;;  the  summer  month',  and 
fofldfj  p^lf'Msive  spMlertientft  even  on  their  immediate  lianks.  Tliis  ^reat  and 
inipi'MAhf  phr-^icnl  fact  in  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  whicli  ii  mainly  based 
H(iol.  mi  inspection  of  a  map,  and  j,'yii<lcd  by  thn  glowint,'  but  utterly  erroneous 
duaf'|ipU"fis  '♦hirh  fire  periodically  circulated  respecting  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  ifftf  WpsI.  Hftd  ifo  cnpabilily  of  ^uslainin^  a  dense  population. 

'till.  nf]r\  illslrMs  of  the  Upper  Missouri  are  barren  tmcts,  wholly  uneultivahlc, 
ft'Hit  Vflllons  ennsps.f  The  arid  plains  Iwtween  the  Platte  and  Canadiiui  Kivers 
tiiff  III  (ftpflt  part  »aiid-deserts.  Tlie  *' Saf^e-plains,"  or  dry  districta,  with  little 
ni({pl)(l.|p  i/wiivlti  etcept  rariplie*  of  Artemisia,  begin  on  the  western  tiorder  of 
ihx  plains  of  thp  PMtern  Rocky  Hnuntain  sloiie,  and  cover  mueli  the  lari,'er  portion 
of  Itifi  wlioh  eouniry  westwarii.^  The  sterile  rej^iou  on  the  e.wteru  slope  of  the 
Itoiky  AlonliliiiiiR  begins  about  .'^00  or  lUHi  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
Idm'llli  »iirii«  from  200  lo  -too  miles;  and  it  is  then  succeeiled  by  tlie  Rocky 
MiHilillilll  OlIiKP,  whicli.  rising  from  an  ultiluio  of  8,200  in  Ijt.  H '2°,  reaches  lO.lMlO 
feu)  Ml  IkI.  :<*'.  and  ilcdines  to  7.t9ii  feet  in  Int.  42"  2t'.  and  about  (l.iMH)  in  tut.  17' 
Mntm  lh)a  ratine  Nolatpfl  peaks  and  ridges  rise  into  the  limits  of  jicrpetual  snow. 
10  si'iiip  itjslaiicps  nttainini;;  an  elevation  of  17,iion  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  Rocky 
Mo'ildaiii  tati^"  vnrie-  from  ,''00  to  OOii  miles.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of 
;(,,(  t5i,.,)|p  Meiyi'in  is  nrcea.sarily  so  from  its  eonipos'tion,  and  where  well  constituted 
foi  luHllltV,  fri^m  Ihe  alxcnee  of  rain  at  certain  Beacons.  The  ijeneral  clmracter 
of  mUpiii^  steolity  likewise  belongs  to  the  country  embraced  in  (lit-  mountain 
,ei!loii  ^  Tlie  table  subjoined  is  capable  of  eonveyinn  a  n'ry  i,'ood  idea  of  ihe 
iinttl  biiiliir  lo  Ihe  westward  progress  of  settlement  which  lies  betw.'en  the  Mis- 
ulwlppl  tall"?  add  (■  '■  I'.wific  slope  of  the  Roeky  Monntaiim,  It  is  extracted 
ryi.lii  K  fiiblp  *hel»iiil,  'ip  lengths.  suMH  of  asecnta  and  descents,  Ac.  Ac.,  of  the 
ai^viial  loiilps  surveyed  for  a  railroad  from  tlie  Missia^ippi  to  the  t'ocilic,  and 
^<^,',\^ill■'\  in  the    ■  I!  ^  pi  oral  ions  and  Surve\H"  b,-|ort.  (piotetl,  — p.-ij^e  111. 


*  MiKuetical  and  MeteoroIut(ical  Obtervationa  at  Lake  AthabMOH. 
f  Compare  Loriu  liloilgeg'a  Raiu  ChaitJ. 
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Ihl*  luble  shows  that  the  least  distance  of  uncultivable  land  through  which  a 
mliwdy  ffoni  (lie  Mississippi  to  the  Pacifle  must  pass,  in  the  United  States  terri- 

I  I'MMlKi  Army  Melciriiloiilesl  Kenlsler,  1',  S, 
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PREVAILING    WINDS. 

All  tho  timnder-storms  wo  onconntered  in  1858  in  the  valley 
of  Lake  Winnipejr,  camo  from  llio  wpst,  ("outh-west,  or  north- 
west, with  one  cxcfplion.  I  do  not  find  a  single  record  of 
thunder-storms  with  heavy  rain  coming  from  the  south,  This 
may  have  been  an  exceptional  year,  hut  the  warmth  and  (hy- 
nesa,  often  o|)pressive,  of  the  "^onth  wiiiil,  west  of  th-  lOOtli 
degree  of  longitude,  contrasted  strongly  with  tlic  hiiniidity  and 
coolness  of  winds  from  the  west.  Tliis  phenomenon  is  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  prevail  in  low"r  latittides,  and  may 
probably  lie  explained  as  follows  : 

Warm  air  from  the  Pacific,  load.'d  with  moisture,  passes  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  over  ilie  whole  raniie  of  tin;  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Uritish  America  and  in  the  United  Stales.  These 
Pacific  winds  occasion  but  a  very  small  precipitation  of  rain 
or  snow  on  the  eastern  flank  ol  tlio  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of 
the  Great  Mi.-souri  Bend.  Similar  winds  from  the  Pacific 
do  occasion  a  considerable  precipitation  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Saskatchewan  valley.  Whence,  then,  this  app;irent 
anomaly  r'  It  probably  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature ol  the  two  regions,  the  direciinn  of  ihe  prevailing 
winds,  and  the  lowni'ss  and  cornparativeiy  small  breadth  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges  in  that  latitude.  In  spring  and  sum- 
mer, warm  westerly  winds  ladenc^d  with  moisture,  in  passing 
over  the  mountain  range  soutti  of,  say  the  'IGlli  parallel,  are 
cooled  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  precipitate  the  greater 
portion  of  their  moisture,  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  upon 
the  monntnin  ridges.  On  arriving  at  the  eastern  Hank  ol'  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  their  temperature  rises  to  that  of  the  region 
over  which  they  pass,  being  t^levaled  bythe  depiisition  of  their 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  and  continually  in- 
creasing density  as  they  descen  ! ;  but  the  eapaciiy  of  air  for 
moisture  is  well  known  to  be  dependent  upon  its  temperature, 
within  certain  limits,  hence  the  westerly  Tacific  winds  be- 
come more  warm  and  more  dry  as  they  tie.scend  the  i'.astern 
Uoeky  Mountain  slope,  until  they  meet  the  moist  winds  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Mcssissippi, 
towards  and  through  the  region  of  the  Great  Canadian  Lakes 
and  over  the  low  height  of  land  separating  the  waiiM's  (low- 
ing into  l^ake  Winnipeg  from  the  Mississippi  valley.* 

In  the  latitude  of  the  valley  ol  llie  Saskatchewan,  however, 
the  moist  snuth-west  winds  from  the  Pacific,  find  a  broad  de- 
pression in  the  Roeky  Mountain  lange,  luid  losing  less  humi- 
dity than  those  passing  over  the  higher  ranges  to  the  scaith, 
meet  with  a  prevailing  north-easterly  wind  as  they  begin  to 


lory,  I'Xi'euda  1,2UC)  iiiilos  in  liiiijlb. — ii  turner  auflicicnt  to  urrcst  llio  goninil 
prn-^rcsH  "f  st'ttleinont.  f>ii'  very  many  year-*  to  come,  in  a  ourso  duo  svost  of  tlio 
Missiflxijtpi. 

Tlie  only  direotiun  whicli  remains  for  oxtonsive  tVt'O  soil  srttlonient  in  iin>l  near 
the  ITnifcd  Statci  is  ti'trliiwanh,  partial!}  aloni^  (he  hnnu'diuti!  banks  of  the  .^lis■ 
•ciiiri.  about  tlio  lu'iul-wator.^  ol  the'  Missis?,ippt,  iin<l  tow.iriU  tiie  vallies  of  tho  llfil 
Kiver  uriil  the  Assiniboino  ami  th,'  ni.iin  .Sa.^'sa(^•liL'wa^.  The  populu'  lmpr^■■i^ion 
that  Inimenao  uroas  of  Ian<l  avail. ibU-  for  tlu'  pui-posi'.s  of  aj^rirulture,  lie  ln-tweon 
the  MiHSouri  anil  the  Rocky  Mountain  rliain.  li:is,  a-- bot'ore  etati'd.been  eonipb'tL'ly 
refuted  by  the  exploritiotn  an>l  survey-*  for  the  I'aeifle  Unitruad.  Th,'  imw  well 
HHecrtuined  aridity  of  elitnate  ami  ita  natural  eondetpienee,  sterility  of  soil,  l)otb 
eunibine  to  eonlirni  the  title  of  '  The  Ureal  .\nierie:in  1).  fiua,'  (,'iven  by  the  early 
exphireis  of  the  eastern  llank  of  Uie  Uoeky  Mouiil:iins  to  tliat  extensive  ri'gion  of 
country.  Tfiis  important  faet  eartnot  fail  to  i'vereise  a  ptwertul  influen<'i'  upon  the 
oeeupati')!)  of  Ilrilisb  Tenitory  nortli  of  Do'  I'.Uh  parallel  of  latituilt\  aTiJ  on  the 
wiurees  from  wliirh  that  iteeupatlon  will  flow,  [from  a  paper  bythe  author  of 
thl.s  llep,nt,  on  the  Ure.il  .Noilh  West,  publishe'd  in  IS5S. | 

*  See  iMcteurulogy  iu  Ita  cuuuceliuu  with  A(;rieulturu  by  I'lofessor  Joseph  Henry. 


descend  their  eastern  flank,  their  temperature  is  consequently 
lessened  instead  of  being  elevated,  and  their  capacity  for 
moisture  diminished,  hence  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain 
and  hail  takes  place  as  they  descend  the  slope  towards  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

llail-storms  are  not  unfrequent  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  prairies  sometimes  retain  the  records  of  their  occurrence 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  hail- 
storms are  so  violent  thai  ilie  stones  have  been  known  to  pene- 
trate the  buffalo  skin  tents  of  the  Indians  who  hunt  on  that 
elevated  plateau.  The  thunder-storms  of  1858  are  given  in  the 
annexed  table. 

Table  showing  laE  ncmuer  ok  hays  on  which  kain  fkll,  with  the 

(  IIAIIACTEII    OF   TUK   TUfXIlER-STOKMS,    DIKINd    THE   .SI.MMER   OK    1858, 
IN   THE   VaI.I.EV   ok  the  AsSINIBOINE  AM)  Sa.skatihewan  : 
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(HAKACTEll   OF    SXOKM, 
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18  2-4  p.  III.  Hoavv  laiii, 

U)      (iiv.  iii.'.'<lig!it  rain 

20  Simsit.    .\    tt'vritic    tlmiiderstiirm,    huavy 
niiii,  liiyli  wind  

21  11  ii.m.iTr('ine"doMS  thunderstorm,    hiiil- 

1   p.ni.i     «t(inus  1-1  i  ill.  ill  diaiiiiitef 

()  p.m.  TImnderstnnii,  lieavy  rain 

22:;i.-1.5p,m,  jTun-itic   thuiiderstcinii,  eoiitimied 
I     (i  pm.l     ruar  of  thunder  without  iiitur- 

i     iiiissiiui  for  1 J  hours 

2.")  8-lOp.m.  Violent  tliuiidei'.storm,   heavy  rain 

27.   N'itjht.    'I'liiuider  i>nd  ruin 

Nixht.    Thunder  and  rain 

6  a.ni. 'Heavy  rain  with  mlliiif,'  thunder,! 
I  1     without  interniission  for  1  hour 

.tuly       4i  11  ii.ni.  Itiiin 

r>    to  p.m.  Liohtiiiny  in  the   east,    no    lain, 
theniioiiu'torin»liade02',iitiiooii 

!>  a.m.  Itaiii..  

:!  p.  111.  Tliiinilev.stonii,    hail,    luid    lieavy 
rain 

7  11.111.  Thiindei   ,unn  of  unusual  violence: 
'   10  p.  111.      ami  .si,i)limity — see  niirrative, ., 

I4  2.;i0p.m.i 

I     to  4-;!0  Tliunder  and  nviii 

Night.    Iltaiii  allhust  iiioht 

IJniii  Nortli  of  Qu'Appcllc,  temf 

j     at  Ii  a.  111.  4."i j 

11  [1. m.jHeavy  rain  and  tliunder 

4  p.m. 'Kain  North  of  yu'Appetlo  Valleyl 
Noon.    [Violent  tliuiiderstorm  with  heavyi 

,     rain  and  hail j 

I  p.m.  Rain  iu  torieiits i 

4  p.m.'Hea\'y  thunderstorm  with  rain..  . 

4  4.30p.ni.  Thuiiderstonii,  heavy  rain ' 

.">  Heavy  rain 

I     ti  p.m.  Violent  thuiidei-stoi-m 

Ill  ! 

18!     (i  p.m.  iTliundei'stomi,  rain  and  high  wnid; 
2.)i  Noon.    iViolont  tlumderatorm  and  rain. ... 


Prairie  Portage. 
Do        do 


Bad  Wciods. 

Uuar'.i  Head  Hill. 
Do      do 


no 


ii: 


i;(! 


■'  I4-1,-)I 
"       1,51. 

i 

"  18 
••  1!» 
"      22, 

"     2s; 

Auf,'ii.st  2, 


Sandy  Hills. 
Little  SoiuTS. 

Do     do 

Do     do 

Do      do 
Great  l^rairie. 

Do     do 
Aiwiniboine. 

Fort  EUiee. 

QuWppelle  Valley. 


Do 
Do 


do 
do 


t,iu'Appclle. 


Do 
Do 
South  Uranch. 
Do        do 
D.i         do 
Loiio  Creek  iV  Main 

Siuskatehewan. 
JIaiii  Sai*katchewan. 
Do  do 


The  progress  of  Dunes  affords  a  very  e\ielleiit  indication  ol 
till'  direction  and  force  of  prevailing  winds.  I'lic  Devils  Hills 
1  the  sand  diiii's  siirroiunling  that  dreary  waste  on  the 
\ssiniboiiie,  in  long.  99^  40'  W.,  showed  a  baro  advancing 
surface  towards  the  north-east,  being  pushed  in  that  direction 
by  the  prevailing  soulh-west  wind.  The  srul  dunes  at  the 
Height  of  Land  in  the  Qu'Appelle  ViiUey,  in  Icii..;.  lOf,  W.  lal. 
,51  N.,  were  advancing  in  an  easlerly  direction  ;  their  clean 
surfaces  were  facing  the  east.  Had  I liey  progressed  under  a 
prevailing  sonth-wcsl  wind,  they  would  long  since  li:iv  ■  inviid- 
eil  and  filled  up  tin  Valley  of  the  (iu'.\|'pelli'.  'I'hese  existing 
records  of  prevailing  winds  during  the  period  ".vlien  the  dunes 
are  not  fro/en,  show  that  while  the  south-west  is  thi^  most 
ellective  as  a  summer  surface  wind  in  Uuperts  Land  under  the 
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99th  meridian,  on  the  South  Branch  of  tin-  Saskatchewan,  !<even 
degrees  further  west,  westerly  winds  prevail. 

TluTf  is  no  (ioiilii  iliiit  ihe  soulli-wi-xt  Pacific  winds, 
passing  llirougli  the  bro.ul  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mounlains 
near  llie  4!)lli  parallel  w  ilhoiil  losiiii,'  the  whole  of  iliiir  inoisl- 
ure.  ^tive  liuiuidilv  to  tlir  large  pirlioii  of  Itnpert's  Land  over 
which  they  traverse. 

The  great  plate  lu  on  which  the  Kocky  Mountain  ranges 
rest,  has  an  average  elevation  of  4,001)  feel  near  the  .'{iiiid 
p:!Taliel  of  latitude,  the  lowest  pass  in  the  iiiosi  easterly  range 
heiiig  there  T),*!?  feet  above  the  ocean.  Along  the  35th 
parallel  the  vertical  .section  across  the  niountain  system 
is  of  greiiter  width  and  i-levatii  n.  The  mean  height  above 
the  ocean  is  abo"t  ii.oOO  feel,  and  the  lowest  jiass  7,7aO  feet. 
Between  the  38th  and  40th  parallel  the  section  has  an  elevation 


of  7,500  feet,  and  the  loweHt  pass  is  10,032  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Beneath  the  parallel  of  47"  the  base  of  the  pin- 
tcau  is  narrow,  and  has  an  average  altitude  of  2,5(K)  feet,  the 
lowest  pass  being  6,044  feet  above  the  ocean.*  Within  British 
Territory  north  of  the  49th  parallel  the  passes  in  the  eastern 
range  are  still  low(^r.  The  recent  measurements  by  Captain 
Palliser's  Expedition  show  that  the  height  of  the  Kutanie  Pass 
in  latitude  49"  30'  is  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
the  Kanana-iki  Pass  5985  feet,  and  the  Vermillion  Pass,  trav- 
ersed by  Dr.  Hector,  in  latitmh'  51"  10'  only  4,944  feet  above 
the  ocean. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  elevation  of  the  Rocky 
.Mountain  plateau,  and  the  height  of  the  lowest  Passes  above 
the  ocean  :  — 


7*116/6  showing  the  divntion  and  breadth  01  tin    Plalian  on  which  ihe  Rorky  Mountain  ranifes  ri'sf,  and  the  height  above  the 
Occiiu  of  ih''  I01n.1t  fan  cs.  from  the.  32nrf  ptimllil  to  Ihe  51s/  parallel.  North  Latitude. 


Hhkaiitii 

AND  Elkvati(»n  of   1'i.ati:a 

V     HKTWKKN    THK    .fjNn    AND     lltTII    PaHAI.I.KLS. 

;JO(IO  and  1000 
feet. 

iOOO  and  .'lOOO 
feet. 

aOOO  and  tiOOO 
feet. 

fiOOO  and  "000 
feet. 

nXXI  and  8000  HOOO  and  9000 
feet.                     feet. 

1 

9000  and 
10000  feet. 

.SJml  Parull.l 

170  miles 

11,1     " 
1(10     " 
l.iO     " 

."lO.i  miles 
UiO     " 
72r,     " 
,"iSO     " 

GO  miles 
;<(),'<     ■' 
•JSt     " 

js.-,    '• 
•J.s     " 

.S.-ith        •'         

'.','(5  miles 
110     " 
•-TO  .  " 

!ta  miles 
107     •' 

.'IHth  Slid  .SOtli   Pftrnllcl. 

80  miles 
20    " 

20  miles. 

41sf  and  tiiid 

47th  aud  -I9tht 

Sinnniit  nf  the  lowest  passes  aliove  the  Oeeiui  t'riiia  the  ;t2nd  to  the  olst  panillel,  North  I^atitnde  : 

Feet. 

lijiid  i'.niiui  .-..-ir 

3.1th          •• 7,472 

:<Sih  and  .tUth  Parallel 10,o:t2 

IUtandl2iul          '        H,;t72 

t7th  and  l!lth         "        (1,014 

Kntanie  I'ii.<,  lat.  I!)*^  .'^O'    (i.OOO  nearly 

Kanaaa^kis  I'ass,  north  of  I'.llh  par ;"),9H.i 

Vermillion  Pass,  lat.  ."il"  lo' 4,941 


Passes  discovered  hy  Captain  Palliser's 
Expedition. J 


Not  only  iias  ih"  (fpres-ion  in    lie    Ifocky  .Mountain  ran^ie,  Wintrr — November,    December,    .lanuary,     February    and 

niTlh  of  the   I7lh  par  illel  of  latiuule,  a  n  inarkabif  ell'ect  upon  |  March. 

Saskaiihew.m.  but  iis  hearing  I      The  natural  division  of  the  Seasons  is  strikingly  represented 

by  the  early  and  rapid  advance  of  temperature  in  May  in  the 


the  cliinati  o!  ihe  N'alley  of  th 

upon  means  of  conuniinieatioii  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pac- 
ific slopes  111  the  Itockv  Mountain  ranges  is  of  the  greatest 
iinportan<i'. 


Tl; 


SKAsi'N-.s  <iK  rm;  \.\i.i,ky  <)y  lakk  \vi.\.mi'K(;. 

asons   in  the  Lake  Winnipeg 


natural  divi-ion  of  th 
Valley  isasfollo'.s: 

"^lirini;     .\pril  and  Miy. 

Sumiinr  -.liiiie,  .Inly,  .\iigiist  an'l  part  id'  Se|itember. 

Autumn — I'arl  of  SepieiiibiT  and  Octoher. 


•  Dr.  .1.  Hi-tirv    M.'t»-'iio!ni.'_v  in  i(r  I'ouin  riiuii  wiOi  Ai;ri<'iiltiir«». 

f    t'neiti''  titiilioad  t'Xplnratiuns. 

{  I'nciwlinirt  nt  iln-  Itoyal  (iL".)rrii()liiciil  So'.iily,  Vol.  III.,  .No.  5. 


valley  and  prairies  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  and  it  is  also  indi- 
cated in  a  very  marked  di'grce  by  the  extension  northwards  to 
the  same  valley,  between  the  95  and  105  of  longitude,  of 
'  numerous  plant,-*,  whose  geographical  distribution,  east  and 
west  of  those  limits,  has  a  much  more  southern  climatic  boun- 
dary. The  limits  of  trees  rise  with  the  i.sothermal  lines,  and 
these  attain  a  much  higher  eli^vatioii  in  the  interior  of  British 
America  than  on  the  ,'Vtlantic  coast. § 

In  relation  to  agriculture,  the  intensity  of  winter  cold  is  of 
eompaiatively  little  inomcnt.  The  elevated  spring  and  summer 
temperature,  combined  with  the  humidity  of  the  humid  region 

g  CI ray. 


uy 


in  the  Valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  enable  Indian  corn  and  the 
melon  to  ripen  with  certainly,  if  ordinary  care  i.t  taken  In 
selecting  soil  and  in  planting  sued. 

The  following  table  o(  the  meteorology  of  Red  River  was 
published  in  my  Report  for  1857.  In  the  absence  of  other 
informution  on  this  subject  it  Is  in.^ertcd  here,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  one  ycar'.s  comparison  are  not 
of  much  value  in  estiniating  the  lelativc  climatic  adai)tation 
of  regions  far  apart ;  nor  do  they  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  climate  of  liii'  lociiliiy  where  Ihe  observations 
were  made.  Itisdoubtfui  in  ihe  present  eu.><e  whether  the 
instrument  was   iiuite  reliable  at  low  lemperatures. 

Campariton  of  the  meteorology  of  Hf't  /tifrr  Settlement  vtth  Toronto^  f'anatta 
Wett,  vfith  rejercnce  to  mean  teinpertitur>\  'Itiith  of  rain  and  *nim,  from  eorrea' 
ponding  obtervationa  at  both  ttntinue,  ftoin  June,  Ih.*i&,  ^.  .Wot/,  ISrid,  induaiue' 


HoDtli. 

Mean 
Temperature. 

Rain 
in  inchea. 

Sn 
in  in 

Bed  II. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

ow 
che«. 

roronto 

o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

Temperature:  Kaiu 

anil  Snow 

at  Ked  River 

BedR. 

ToronUi 

Red  U. 

Turonto 

+  or  —  of  Toronto. 

1866. 

June 

July    

Auf^st  . . . 

Ht»°l(l 
71.10 
6»  03 

6»°9S 
117.95 
64,06 

6?0 
12.0 
12.8 

4?07 
8.24 
1.45 

Summer. 

Temperature  +  8.73. 
Kttin  +  21.74  inches. 
Snow  0.0. 

Summer  . . 

67.16 

(W.98 

30.6 

8.76 

0.0 

0.0 

SeptrmbiT . 
OcIciImp  . . . 
NoTember.. 

.'I'.i.'Jtl 
42.20 
21.19 

40.88 

r,9..l9 
49.89 
88.68 

6.0 
0.0 
2.6 

6.59 
2.48 
4.69 

0.0 
2.0 
7.0 

0.0 

0.8 
3.0 

Autumn. 
Tempernture  —  6 .  IM. 
Rain  —  6.16  inehis. 
Snow  H-  6-2  inuhtis. 

Autumn . . . 

47.8!! 

7.6 

12.6ii 

«.o 

8.8 

1866. 
December. . 
.January. . . 
February. . 

-8.31 

-10,6fi 

-1.71 

26.98 
16.02 
16.119 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1.86 
0.00 
0.00 

8,0 

6.0 
6.0 

29.6 
13.6 

9.7 

mnter. 
Temperature  —  2il.4J. 
Rain  —  1 .85  iuelies. 
Snow  —  38.8  incben. 

Winter  ... 

-6.86 

19.67 

0.0 

1.86 

19.0 

82.8 

M.idi  .... 
April ..    . . 

M«y 

9.09 
89.8.S 
68. 4B 

23  06 
42.27 
60.62 

0.0 
6.6 
4.0 

0.00 
2.78 
4.68 

6.6 
3.0 

2.0 

16.2 

0.1 

Iniip, 

Spriuff. 
Teniperiiture—  2. S3. 
Ruin  -i  3 . 1 1  liicbeH. 
Snow  — 1.8  inches. 

Spring 

;15.7« 

38.112 

10.8 

7.311 

11.5 

16.3 

Annual  . . . 

«4 .  US 

42.80 

48.6 

30.63 

39.6 

72.9 

ANNiril.. 

('olJer  mean  lempeniture Si''li 

More  rnin 17.85  inelie». 

Lerts  snow iMi ,  4         '* 

More  moisture  and  most  probablj' less  ovapurnlion..  14. 6S       " 

At  Quebec  the  difTerenco  between  the  mean  tempeiadire  of  sunmier  and  wiutci 
is  63°li3  ;  at  Fort  Snclling  .'i6''sl  ;  and  al  Red  River  Settlenioiil  7l"ill. 

The  summer  tenipeniturc  of  Red  River,  ami  Ihe  ub8ence  of  Ousts  during,'  tliat 
neoBon,  <letcrniine  its  fitness  lor  aurieullMrul  purposes.  The  fullowiu;^  table  e.>:hihit» 
ft  eomparison,  bnseil  upun  one  year's  oliservation  only,  between  the  summer  tein* 
peniture  of  the  Settlement  and  various  other  well  known  places  in  (^anada: — 

Summer  temperature  at  Red  River  Setllenient     67.76 

Montn^al,  Canada 66 ,  «2 

QuelHJc 62.91 

Toront(t 6;i .  US 

The  extraordinary  cold  of  the  winter  of  XHttty  and  I85G 
at  Red  River,  is  shown  l)y  the  tables  for  Deceiiil)er, 
January,  and  February,  (Mr.  tJiiini's  observations,)  wiilehgive 
a  mean  of — 6^.85  for  llie  mean  temperiiture  of  that  season; 
but  if  we  turn  lo  the  records  for  1857  and   1858*  we  find  the 

^,*  Meteorological  tables  recorded  by  Ur.  Dawaon'B  party. 


mean  temperature  of  that  winter  to  have  been  2'. 87,  showing 
a  difference  of  eiglit  degrees  in  favour  of  the  wii  ter  of  1857- 
'58.     The  temperatures  recorded  were  as  follows : — 


1855-50. 

December -8.31 

January -10,55 

February -1.71 

Winter  Mean -G.85 


1857-58. 

9.11 

C.2 
-G.G8 


2.87 


The  thermometers  stip|)lic(l  lo  the  Red  IJiver  Expedition  in 
1857  were  made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  were  of  the  best 
construction.*  They  hail  been  compared  with  a  standard 
at  the  Provincial  Observatory,  anil  their  errors  recorded, 
but  il  does  not  appeor  tliiit  liie  proper  corrections  were  made 
alter  e^ich  observation.  Mr.  Gunn's  thermometer  was  an 
orilinary  Instrument,  and,  like  many  of  its  class,  liable  to 
error?  at  low  temperatures.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  his 
winter  tempemlnres  are  too  low,  ami  ihat  the  true  mean  of  the 
winter  months  at  Red  River,  and  conseqiienlly  the  annual 
mean,  may  be  considerably  hif^her  than  it  appears  from  his 
observations. 

The  cold  of  February  1858  was  exceplion;il.  At  Montreal 
it  was  the  coldest  February  on  recoril,  being  14  ,05  below  the 
mean  temperature  of  February,  1857.f  Rut  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  winler  cold  of  Reii  Kiver  is  excessive,  and  the 
temperature  sometimes  lulls  so  low  us  to  freeze  mercury  In  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Stone  Fort,  Lower 
Settlement,  in  1817,  under  the  Stiperinteniience  of  Captain 
Moody,!  from  which  exiracis  were  permitted  to  be  made  by 
Dr.  Owen,  furnish  trustworthy  evidence  respecting  the  severity 
of  the  climate  In  winter. 

The  mean  lernperature  for  January,  1847,  was  — 12'^'  5. 
Observations  being  taken  at  !)  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  !)  p.m.  Dur- 
ing twenty-two  consecutive  days  of  this  period,  from  the  5th 
to  the  2Gtli  inclusive,  the  llierinomelcr  never  once  rose  to  zero. 
The  lowest  temperature  reached  was  — 48",  the  highest  30", 
giving  a  range  of  1S^.  On  the  coldest  day,  the  -iOlh,  when 
ihe  thermometer  showed  —48*  ,it  the  iSlone  Fori,  anil  —  47'' 
at  Foil  Garry,  mcicury  froze  in  liflcen  lo  twenty  mliiules  when 
exposed  In  buMet  moulds. 

AllhoiiLrh  there  is  no  record  of  cold  lerius  in  Canada  ap- 
Ijroaching  the  exiremi'  low  tempi'raturo  and  extend'iig  over  so 
long  a  period  as  those  instnneeil  above,  yet  cold  terms  of  great 
intensity  are  nol  uncommon  in  l,ower  Canada.  In  the  excel- 
lent observatory  of  Dr.  Sniallwooil's  al  Isle  Jisus,  nine  miles 
I  west  of  Montreal,  the  following  records  of  eold  terms  have  been 
preservi'd  : — § 


*  These  Uiennometers,  together  with  other  meteoroloiiieiil  a|ipnrntus.  were  fur- 
nished to  the  dilT.'rent  mendieis  of  the  Red  River  i;.\peditioii  in  ls.'i7,  by  the  per. 
mission  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Rversou,  Cliii'f  Superinten.lanI  of  Sehcols,  iVoiu  the  stock 
of  instruinents  provided  In  Ihe  Chief  Superintendent  fur  observatories  aitiielied  to 
the  Oramniar  Schools  throui,'lioul  the  I'lovinee.  Thu  thermonieteis  were  com. 
pared  and  llair  errors  dcliTiiiinod  and  t;il>nlated  at  the  I'rovincial  Obscrvat.uy.  A 
table  of  errors  was  iiltaelieil  to  each  ia.strunient. 

t  Records  of  St.  Martin's  Ob»ervator;-,  Isle  .Icsus. 

X  See  Ur.  (Jwcn'd  l!colo(,'ical  Survey  of  Wiseonain,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,— 
page  181. 

g  Canadian  Journal  for  1856.  and  The  Camdian  ^^atunlli^l  for  April,  18.)«. 
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Low  Temperatures  at  Isle  Jesus,  C.  E. 


[i'.rf 


On  tht  iind  ami  'i3r<l  lire.,  18B4 


livlun 


On  Ihe  'Mh,  10/A,  ati.l  ]\lh  Jan.,  1S59. 


«ud.— H  \.  M., 

3l.i; 

V      •• 

27  .11 

In       " 

l».l 

11     •• 

17.8 

IS       " 

16.  li 

1  P.M. 

12.1 

3       " 

11.8 

3 

8.1 

7       ' 

23.4 

8       " 

26.9 

10      ■• 

28.2 

12       " 

S4.8 

«8ril.— «  A.  M. 

sn,2 

7      " 

Sil.U 

s     '• 

^4.8 

10       " 

24.1 

12        •• 

13.4 

2  P.M. 

12.6 

4       '■ 

».l 

« 

12.6 

10      '• 

11.1 

UII1.-6  A 

u., 

29.9  bi'l 

OW  ZITO 

11 

" 

29 . 0 
2S.4 

„ 

li 

23.8 

■' 

2  r 
9 

M. 

21.6 

33.9 

'* 

lu 

•' 

34.2 

" 

13 

■' 

36.0 

« 

loth.-rt  A. 

M., 

43.6 

" 

7 

" 

13.1 

'1 

9 

" 

41.6 

" 

12 

*' 

20.1 

" 

2  r 

M. 

14.3 

'■ 
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In  January,  1850,  the  thermonictcr  did  not  rise  above  zero 
(luring  ii  (jerioci  of  121  iiours  30  minutes,  or  more  timn  five  days. 
Mercury  froze  in  tiie  open  air.  Tlie  mean  temperature  on  the 
9th  was— 27"  8  ;  10th,— -29"  0;  1  Ith,— 28- 2.  Dr.  Smallwoiid 
siays  tliat  this  eoKl  term  was  felt  uencrally  tiiroughout  Canada 
and  the  Eastern  State.«,  and  seems  to  have  travelled  from  liie 
we.st. 

The  lollowing  miaimuin  temperatures  were  observed  at  dif- 
ferenl  places  : — 

Iti-ciio«ter 10.0  btlow  zero. 

Ilruoklyn.  (New  Ydik.l 9.ii             " 

lUinton 14.0             '■ 

Tomrito »S.O            " 

Qu.bcc 40.1             " 

Hunliugiluu 44.0            'i 

For  the  purpose  of  comparincf  the  Monthly  Mean  at  Quebec 
(Lat.  46"  49'  2",  Long.  71"  IC)  with  those  of  Red  River,  the 
following  tabi'   is  in'-erted  •.* 


Mean. 
46.05 

31.K3 
13.08 

16.70 
111.55 
21.06 
84.14 
49.03 
58.34 
(;8.86 
61   54 
65.15 
45.43 
2S.70 
18.09 

^.Hl 
11.99 
n.ilo 
31;.  90 

Uaximuin. 

Mlnlniiiti}. 

18,'i4. 
October  

1U.7 

59 .  1* 
8.6 

46.0 
36.  S 
47.3 
59.8 
83.0 
»» .  1 1 
90.3 
85.0 
81,3 

60.  t 
34 . 3 
40.1 

27 . 0 
31.9 
39.0 
55.3 

f  31.6 

+  10.0 

19  '' 

166.'). 
January  

-  14.0 

-  29.5 

2.4 
5.9 

32.  U 
41!    1* 

March   " 

April 

Mav 

7  - 

Julv 

51    9 

88.3 
S4.7 
28.4 

21.81 

-  19.2 

-  16.5 

-  IS.O 

-  11.0 

6.4 

OeiobiT   

December   

IS.';  6. 

•fanuarv 

February 

Mar"h 

April 

In  the  absence  of  inslrunieiilal  uli-ervalions,  tin,"  priij^ress  ol 
vejjplatioii  afrord-*  the  best  indicfition  of  climate,  apart  Irorn 
latitude  and  elevalion  above  the  se.i.  It  has  been  observed 
elsewhrro  that  there  exi.sts  an  extraordin;irydi(leren<-e  between 
the  characti-ristio  fruit  tree  o(  the  Sniilh  Itrancli,  the  Misaska- 
tomina,  (Amr/unchier  ('(tnadi'iisis.)  and   the  same  irce  on  ihe 

•  Seo  Canadian  /(<ur«aV— Old  Serion. 


North  Branch  of  the  Saakatchewun,  On  the  South  Branch  at 
tht!  Ellioiv,  and  for  forty  miles  down  the  river,  this  shrub  attains 
an  altitude  of  twenty  feet,  with  11  stem  fully  three  and  three 
and  n  half  inches  througli ;  the  fruit  is  large  and  very  juicy ; 
the  size  o(  the  berry  there  is  equal  to  the  largest  black  currant, 
resembling  n  small  grape  more  than  any  other  fruit. 

The  period  of  flowering  and  fruiting  is  about  three  weeks 
earlier  in  latitude  .'il"  than  between  the  53rd  and  54th  paral- 
lels west  of  the  lOOtli  degree  of  longitude.  The  prairies  of  the 
Assinibuine,  of  the  (Ju'Appelle,  and  of  the  South  Dranch  of 
the  Elbow,  are  decorated  with  brilliant  spring  ilowers,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  at  a  time  when  the  iee  still 
lingers  at  the  head  nf  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  chills  the,  air  and 
arrests  vegetation  in  Cedar  and  Cro.ss  Lakes  on  the  Main  Sas- 
katchewan. Two  and  a  half  degrees  north  of  Cumberland,  the 
soil  is  permanently  I'ro/en  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Sir 
John  Kichardson  relates  that  in  1851  he  did  not  disengage  hi? 
canoes  from  the  ice  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  until 
the  Oili  of  June.  At  the  Touchwood  Mills  hor.ses  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter,  finding  suiripienl  pas- 
ture under  the  snow  to  keep  theru  in  good  condition.  {See 
|iagc  GO  for  a  short  description  of  the  winter  climate  at  the 
Touchwood  Hills.) 

Till'  ^'rowlh  of  forests  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
climate  of  a  lari,'i'  extent  of  country.  That  forests  once  cov- 
ered a  vast  urea  in  Rupert's  Land  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Not  only  do  the  traditions  ul  the  natives  refer  to  former  forests, 
but  the  remains  of  many  still  exist  as  detached  groves  in 
."ecluded  valleys,  or  on  ihe  crests  of  hills,  or  in  the  form  of 
'slackened  pro.^trated  trunks  covered  with  rich  grass  and  some- 
times with  vegetable  mould  ordrifieil  and.  The  agent  which 
has  caused  the  destruction  of  the  lorusts  which  once  covered 
many  jiarts  of  the  prairies  in  Kupert's  Land  is  undoubtedly  fire, 
and  llie  sauv  swift  and  ed'ectual  ilestroycr  prevents  the  new 
tjrowth  from  accjuiring  dimensions  which  would  enable  it  to 
check  their  annual  |)ro;,'ress.  Nearly  everywhere,  with  the 
exception  of  the  treeless,  arid  prairie  west  of  the  Souris,  and 
west  of  Loiiu'  Lake  oij  north  si<le  uf  the  Qu'Appelle,  young 
willows  and  aspens  win  showing  themselves  where  tire  had 
not  been  on  the  previous  year.  South  of  the  Assinibuine  and 
Qn'.Appi'lle  few  plains  had  esea|)«'(l  the  eonllagration  in  1857, 
and  the  l)la(keneil  shoots  ol  willow  were  visible  as  bushes, 
ehinips,  (ir  wide  s])rt;ading  thickets  where  the  fire  had  pas.sed. 

The  end  or  tail  of  the  prairies  is  at  Fort  Liard,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  I'ort  Simpson,  (lat.  01"  51'  7"  N.).  There 
is  a  loiii^  lii^h  bell  of  prairie  land  which  runs  as  far  as  the 
neiijhbourhood  of  that  locality,  at  the  foot  of  the  Uucky  Moun- 
tains." 

In  ihe  State  of  Mi.ssouri  forests  have  sprung  up  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  nn  the  |)rairies  as  the  country  becomes  .settled  .so 
as  to  resist  and  subdue  ihe  encroachment  of  the  annual  fires 
Iroin  the  west.  Missmri  lies  within  the  limit  nf  the  humid 
soutli-Wi'st  wind  coming  up  the  Valley  of  the  Mis.sissippi,  and 
enjoys  a  greater  rainfall  than  the  region  west  of  the  lOOlh  de- 
gree of  longitude. 

(iENEK.iM.    CHARACTKIi    OK    THE    SEASONS    ON    THE    MAIN    HAS 
KA'ICIIUWAN,    EAST    Ul'   (JAULTON    llOUSl'l 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  seasons  at  important  points  in  the  Valley  of  Lake 
Winniptg: 

*  Cul.  Lefriiy.— Kviilunca  before  tli«  SelwtCammittce  of  the  Huuie  u(  Commoiu. 
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Extracta  from  a  Journal  kept  at  "  Fort  ti  la  Come,"  on  the 
Main  Saskatrluwan,  Lat.  55.30,  Long.  101.25. 

t8M). 
April    1. — Nu  frmt  lait  iil»;lit.  hut  tliiuk  inltt  thi«  murning.     The  wunthor  liaa 
bet't)  wnnii  iiltlmiit^h  olniiily. 
■■      i. — HhfcI  fro^t  laat  \i\ghi,  liut  iiiilil  ilui'iliH  the  iluy. 
"       4. — HlLi;lit  frost  liul  iiii^lit,  (I  ly  vury  iiiilcl.     .Snow  iliuulveil  it  greiit  dciil 

ilui'iii'{  thii  ilay.     Wiitur  iimkiiig  ila  u|>|»iaraiic«  uii  vdgu  of  rivnr. 
**       7. — Fri'iEi'  hiirtl  litst  iiiglit,  ■iiU  haa  liei'ii  C4ilij  iiKwt  uf  tbu  Jay. 
"       8. — tit).       cl»        nu  tliaw  during  tlie  day.     Kiver  lixlug  very  luuch,  and 

bniit  frozen  in. 
"       9. — lite  mndu  a  uluri  (wciriiiua  lo  moving. 
"     n. — WiBllicr  warm,  ioo  ilrifting  ilown  rivtr. 

"     \V. — Wonlher  fiuo.     Annual  Oooso  Uauce  of  McLeod  tuoli  place  lo  day. 
'■     21.— Kain  witli  N.  W.  wind. 

"     29.— Uad  uooil  full  of  Know   durmg   nigliU      Oontiuueil    enowiiig  wi'.koiit 
intLM-niittHion  tlio  whole  day.     Nuttt  set  fur  first  tirnu.     One  sturgeon, 
teir  HUckfru,  nnii  oui*  gold-oye  cituglit. 
"     'iS.— Hard  fiott  lii'il  uighl. 

"     !!(>.  — Wenthrr  tine,  cunsidurahlo  quantity  of  ice  in  river,  hut  meltiDg  fast. 
May      1— Wiather  warn..     Cliange  pereeivod  on  trees,  tliey  are  getting  a  little 
t/recti, 
'*       2. —  Working  in  garden  ;  put  down  peas,  unions,  radish,  aud  a  few  greens. 

Net  produced  two  !-turgeou. 
"        6. — \Veut!i.-r  WiO-iii. 
"     lU.- -.'Siorni  id  iiuow  uiid  ruin  during  last  night,  with  u  strong  north  wind, 

wliieli  eoiitinueii  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
"     la.  —  I'laiiled  niu'lli  li.ld  with  potatoes,  mid  p|ouL,'heil  south  6uld. 
"     13, — Cloudy,  ruin,  with  N.  W.  wind.     Planted  |Hilatoes  in  south  garden. 
"     U.— fold  north  wniil.     Sowed  four  beds  of  Swedish  turnips. 
"     '.'1. — Thunder  and  lightning  moat  of  last  night,     Knin  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents     River  rurto  eunsidorubly  to-diiy. 
"     ;iii.— Saskatehewun  Uiigade  arrived  this  afternoon.     .Started  same  eveiiing. 
1. — Cle.ir  and  beautiful  to-day. 
111. — Itahiin^'  all  day,  wind  I'ust. 

17._Clear  but  rather  cold.     Slight  fr<i»t  last  night,     AViml  X.  E.  (light.) 
iO.— Mild  ami  warm  durini;  day.     Slight  frost  last  night. 
'J. — Ruining  all  nioiiiin;,';  wind  W.     Cleared  up  in  the  afternoon.     .Men  in 
morning  cleared  all  the  jmlatoe  stalks  out  of  north  garden,  and  in 
aftu.noon  conmu'uecd  uguin  the  potatoes  in  suuili  garden. 
l!l. — S.  W.  wind.     Fall  bout«  starteJ  this  mor,:!ng  for  Curlton. 
17. — Fine  weather,  men  employed  in  garden. 
IS. — Do        do        putting  dung  in  garden. 
22. — \'ery  hard  frost  over  night. 
2:i. — Severe  trust  last  night. 

26. — Snowed  during  night,  but  thawed  as  it  fell.     Blowing  very  hard. 
11.  — River  full  of  ice. 
Itl. — Wcullier  fine.     One  cow  calved. 

SI. — Slight  fall  of  SHOW  List  uight,  but  day  remarkably  fine. 
I. — Weather  line,  not  in  the  least  cold.     Have  had  no  cold  weather  as  yet, 
comj    r  d  to  last  year. 
'*       2. —Weather  colder  tlun  of  late. 

.I.- Slight  fall  of  snow  during  uight. 
"     1 1.— Very  cold. 
"     12. — Cold,  veiy  severe. 
"     yi. — Snowing  most  of  the  day. 

1857. 
Jan.     2.— Cold,  aud  snowing  at  intervals. 

8. — Very  cold. 
Mar.  20.— Hard  frost  last  night, 
o     ;io. — Very  warm,  snow  melting  about  the  fort. 
'•     81. — Hjiiniiig  iluring  the  nighU     Slight  rain  during  the  day. 
April  2. — North  wind  anil  cold.     No  thaw  these  tiirce  days  back. 
"       3. — North  wind  and  very  cold. 
"       4. — North  wind, 

5.— Weather  milder,  a  slight  thaw. 
B.— South  wind,  tluiwiug  a  great  deal. 
"       9. — Hard  frost  last  mght,  cold  all  day.     North-west  wind  accompanied 
with  Huuw,  which  continued  most  of  the  day. 
v.— Snowed  last  night.     Cold  during  day.     Water  appearing  on  edges  of 
river. 

At  this  lime  last  year  iee  started  in  river.     What  a  dilference  this 
year.     W"e  cannot  go  anywhere  at  present  without  snow  shoes,  our 
euttle  are  nearly  starved,  thev  cunnot  go  about  us  the  ,snow  is  so 
hard. 
"     10. — Weather  still  cold,  wimi  vuriuble. 
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. — Storm  of  snow  anil  wind. 

—Hard  frost  lust  night.     Cohl  all  day.     No  thaw 

—  niowing  hard,  aeeompanied  with  snow.     Pay  fine  and  snow  disiolTing. 
Tnrneil  very  stormy  in  ufterunnn.    North  wind  with  taow. 

— Slill  eold.     .Vorth  wind.     No  thaw. 

.—Southerly  wind,  but  still  cold.     Itlver  ttlll  rising  at  edge*.   Little  or  no 

thaw  during  day. 
-Weather  clear,  but  still  cold.     Little  nr  no  thaw.     NotvithitandlDg  the 

lule  cold  weather  the  ice  went  off  this  day. 
. — Weather  same.     Very  little  iee  drifting  down  river. 
, — Weather  still  cold.     Ninth  wind. 

.—Fine  (luring  day.     Hun  shining  bright.     Know  melted  a  good  deal. 
—Day  t!  e,  but  weather  turned  cjld  towords  evening.     Had  a  slight  fall 

of  snow  last  night. 
— lleautifil  day.    Snow  dissolving  fast.    Little  or  no  iee  drifting. 
— ('loudy  and  variable,  very  little  thaw, 
— Strung  South  wind,     'riiuwing  viiy  much. 
—Snowed   without  intermission   the  whole  day.     Wmd  variable  tod 

blowing  hard. 
— llcautiful  day.     Wurmest  wu  have  had  thii  aeaioii, 
— Cloudy  and  cold,  with  slight  snow. 
Weather  fine  and  warm. 
Colli  and  cloudy.     Slight  snow. 
Reaiiliful  day,  but  blowing  burif. 

Weather  and  wind  from  same  quarter,     Sncw  diuolring  fast. 
Iee  drifting  all  lust  night,  but  not  much  to-day. 
Di.-iiigi'eeable  day.     Snowing  without  intermission  with  a  cold  north 

wind.     River  full  of  ice. 
Stormy  iiorllierly  wind,  and  very  cold. 
'  Weatiier  warm.     Veatcrdny  planted  potatoes  and  onions  iu  aoutb  garden, 

and  to-day  sowed  cabbugcs  iu  boxes. 
Mild,  winil  south. 
■Boisterous  weather. 

Beautiful  d.iy.     All  hands  employed  planting  potatoes.     Sowed  turulpe, 
currot.-^,  beans,  ^c.     Nets  caught  three  sturgeon  and  nine  suckers. 

—  Very  warm.     Annual  Goose  Dance  came  otf. 
—Hard  frost  last  night.     Froie  my  beans,  and  the  hope  were  affected 

also. 
Rained  hanl  all  lust  night,  and  continued  without  intermiaaion  oil  daj. 
-Fine  wcuiher,  river  still  rising. 
-Very  warm  and  e-lear  this  al'tcrnoon. 
-lieautifiil  day.     Bull  dogs  so  numerous  that  horses  had  to  be  put  in 

stable  and  grass  cut  for  them.     Starvation  is  staring  the  jieopic  in 

the  face.    Have  caught  no  sturgeon  for  some  time  back.    Our  aett 

produced  noUtiug  to-day. 

■Warm  and  clear,  south  wind. 

■Ice  drifting  in  river.    Large  quantity  of  ice  on  banke. 

-Cold  north  wind. 

-Slight  full  of  snow  in  morning.    Rain  lowarda  sunaet.    Still  cold,  wind 

south-west, 
•Warm  and  fine  today. 
-South  wiml.     Wannest  day  this  spring. 
-North  wind      Cold  and  blowing  hard. 
South  wind.     Warm.     Sky  overcast  with  smoke. 

fort.     Clearing  up  north  garden, 
■Set  4  men  to  dig  potutoc  ground  in  south  garden. 

first  this  spi'ing. 
.Cold  north  wind,     Cut  the  potatoes  for  planting. 
-I'lauteil  potatuca  in  simth  field  and  commenced  to  dig  the  north  field 

for  sowing.     Sowed  beetroot,  radish  and  lettuce. 
South  wind.    Weather  coUI.     I'lanted  north  garden  with  potatoea. 
Still  cold.     Slight  full  I'f  snow  iu  night. 
.Wind  from  north  and  culil.     Think  we  are  going  to  have  a  eeoot  4 

winter. 
Continues  eidd     Wind  north. 
.Weather  improving,  wind  south-west. 
.Warm  and  mild.     South  wind. 
■  Warm  aud  tine, 

-Warm  iu  morning.     Thunder  and  rain  towards  aunaeU 
-Warm.     Wiiiil  south.     Clearing  up  garden.    River  muddy  and  water 

rising  fast. 
Wind  soutti,  anil  weather  warm. 
Wiiul  north,  aud  appearance  of  cold.     Think  wo  are  going  to  have  a 

cold  summer.     Oardeu  herbs  slow  in  making  their  appearance  above 

ground. 
Weutlier  continues  warm. 


Large  fire  close  to 
Caught  1  sturgeon, 


18 


180 


July     1— lloiiforoul  w«nllior.     Wind  north. 

'•     10. — Vvry  wnnn  to-iltiy.    Uull  ili>^«  Aoiiumorniifl,  liun^i*  an\l  CAttU  hail  Ii>  be 

kept  in  itnbli^  nil  day.     \tt'u  liuvln^  »otitli  giinjcn. 
"     SI.— A  v»rjr  ficir  <l«y. 

SKASONa  AT  OUMDKKLANli  IIOI'SK. 

lu  th*  foilitwin^r  'I'liMt'  i'f  Pbvnumeun,  irxlicatlntf  tlit'  Viotjrtft  of  thr  Sfa»on§  at 
Cumbfriatiii  Ihitt'-.  «rt»  o>'nil>iuf'(l  llio  olwiTTatiitni  of  Sir  J,  Rirlmrdiiuii,  in  the 
Spiiiii{  iif  IK'.'d,  «itb  Ihoie  of  oliii'f  faclor  Jihn  l.n'  U'win,  in  l«;",i  ami  IKI", 
iliatinKuirbinx  llii'  n  niarka  by  tho  yeiim.  Tbc  •uppiaod  altiluili'  of  CiiuilHrtanil 
Uoti^e  aUiVf  til**  At'ii  it  \tiH»  fi-ci,  accunlini^  to  Colonel  Lcfroy's  oalculutionv.* 
Marcli  4.— Wiitvri'ollcpting  In  pooli  round  lbi>  i»lal)li»linuut      IHIO. 

"       7. — Much  bare  ground  visibb'. 

"  S. — The  ^^ow.  wliioh  i'4.vorcd  the  ground  to  tlio  depth  of  thu'e  U'vi.  whp 
obeiTved  to  moisten  in  tlie  iun  for  tin-  (imt  tune  this  reason,     l^'-'o. 

*'  lit. — 'reniperiiture  in  the  nhaJe  roue  for  the  first  time  to  -t  .'lu*'  K.  'I'lie  nu'lt 
inif  mow  begttn  to  drop  fnmi  the  eaveit  of  tlie  bonne!). 

"  i't. — rntohrit  of  rarlli  beeanie  vi»ib!e,  tbo  »(a»i'n  being  in  n'speel  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow  fourteen  day*  later  than  that  of  Ism.  Ibo 
Uiver  Saskatchewan  broke  u|>  partially,  the  nielling  bdow  covered 
with  I'uJnnt.  at  it  Ik  :il«o  frequently  in  tlio  aulunin. 

"     24. — A  while-headed  eagle  viaii_»een,  tln«  being  almost  alnuyn  the  ;ir»t  ot 
the  »unnner  t>irdfl  whioh   arrive*;  't  eontes  as  fiiHin  itp  1^  ean  obtjnii 
fi»li.     In  1S4I1,  the  6r»t  eagle  »a»  «een  (Ui  the  '.'tUh 
April   2. — The  river  Saskatchewan  froie  over  again,  alter  K^'ue  very  eold  days. 

"       T.  —  Barking  crows  (Torrus  /l/n^-ricamu;  seen.    Th-.y  were  not  ob^Tveil  till 
the  lUlh  in  l!i4U. 
H.— First  snow  bunting  seen  (£'m6«nza  iiii<i/i»),     IM" 

"       ».— A  nuTL-anser  seen.     182i). 

••     111.— Will,. w  .■alkiii^  lfi.,'iuning  to  burnt. 

•■  12  — 0-e«c  and  swans  seen  in  IS'JO.  In  IB4o  they  were  ncpt  aeon  till  the 
■Joth  ;  and  pelicans  and  ducks  were  observed  that  year  on  the  'J Int. 

"     13. — Iluds  of /""/.u/ui  iii/iami/rra  bursting.     IbJ". 

"  n. — riovers,  grnkh  I,  and  orioles  seen,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Cauadnin 
j»y>  and  fly-catehors.     Krogs  enpaking. 

"     Id. — Colt-f.'Ot,  Siiril'>smia  j.ahnala.  flo»eiiug. 

"  it. — Alder  flowiring.  The  sugar  harvest,  which  in  collected  in  this  ilistri't 
from  the  yf.iTwnt/o /rnxi/u/o/iMm,  commenced  in  1820,  onthf2'ilh 
of  this  nionili.  and  laste.l  tdl  the  loth  of  May.  The  flow  of  the  «up 
is  greatly  irdluenced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  ^un,  and  is  gre.d'st 
when  a  smart  night's  frost  is  succeeded  by  u  warni  sun  shining  diy. 
The  flow  censes  in  a  cohl  night. 

"  28,— Tlie  Siiskatchcuan  thoroughly  broken  up.  Iho  ice  on  Pine  Island 
Lake  did  not  disappear  i.niil  nearly  a  month  afterwar.i.  Wahlen- 
berg  observes  that  the  mean  temperature  of  ihe  air  in  Lapland  must 
rise  to  411°  K.  before  the  livers  are  c<.iniple:>fly  free.  The  .Saskatch- 
ewan o|)ens  in  this  district  before  the  mean  heat  for  ten  day*  riies 
so  bi,-h  ;  but  its  upper  part  flows  from  a  more  southerly  and  warmer, 
though  a  more  elevated  country. 

"     80. — Coiunieuced  ploughing.     1840. 
llsy      1. — Anfinonr  pulent,  or  wind  flower,  in  blossom, it*  leaves  not  yet  expuid- 

Cd.       Ib-iK. 

"      2.— A  lall  of  enow  to  ihu  depth  of  two  feet.     1840. 

"     13. — Planting  |K>tJ»toes. 

"  14. — Sowing  barley.  1820.  AV<7iiH(io/rflx(ni/u/it4;rt  and  gooseberry  bushes 
in  flow.  r. 

*'  17. —  Willows,  g<jos*-berries.  a-peiis  (Populm  treinuloidet)  in  leaf  \'ariou« 
iJralnr  in  flower.  1820.  In  1640  the  trees  were  bursting  their  buds 
at  this  lime. 

■'  17— Wheat  cowii  on  the  8tb  of  this  month,  above  ground  t.><]ay,  having 
geriiiinated  in  nine  daya.     1840. 

"  21. — Barley  sown  on  the  14lb  al>o\e  grouad;  having  taken  seven  days  to 
germinate. 

"     22  — Leases  of  the  trees  eipanding  rapidly, 

"     24.— C7»,iii  -IfM^riraria  floWere<l.      1820. 

••  25. —  Pine  Islanil  bakr  clear  of  ice,  28th.  PrHttut  pfnntfflvaui'n,  I',  vir- 
(/ifiiima.  and  Aiiielanciiier  in  flower.  :ioih.  From  the  2.'iril  to  the 
.''.otb  of  Ih;-  montli.  in  1^4o,  the  teinper-iture  in  th,.-  ^hadti  at  2  p. in- 
varied  between  78-  F.  and  'J3'  F.  On  the  3oth,  potatoes  planted  on 
tlie  P'.th  appeared  alx*ve  the  ground.  1840. 
June  12.— All  the  f'iresi  trees  in  full  lea:.     1S20. 

Aug.  1. — Commenced  r. aping  barley.  On  tlie  \Mi,  l8ih,  Itfih.  and  -epleinber 
1,  tho  thermono'ter  at  noon  ranged  between  80*'  an<l  'Jo'  .  b<iiig  the 
holiest  days  in  the  luoulh.  i  I.,  re  won  much  thunder  an  I  bad  on 
these  days.     l83'.'. 
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Oct.      I.- 


•     14.- 
"     18.- 


'■     31.- 


Sept,  2.— Flocks  of  water  fowl  N'Innlngto  arrlre  from  the  north,  llrd.  The  flnl 
fall  of  snow  this  aulumn.  Ilh.  Vast  numlsTH  of  water  fowl  Hying 
southwsnl.  A  Severe  fall  iif  snow  and  Iriwt  in  the  north  chimm 
these  bir  >M  hurry  to  the  south.  I  Ilh.  First  hoar-fiisit.  Ilireh 
and  aspei,  leaves  turning  yellow.  1  Ith.  Wihl.f,j«l  numeruus.  2iilh 
Snow;  2lst,  ditto  very  hc»vy.     2llh.  Tlniinler  and  lightning. 

Inking  lip  potatoes.  Mh.  Leaves  all  fallen  from  the  deciduous  treiia. 
On  thi'  llth,  Iherniometer  at  2  p.m.,  in  Ihu  shade,  ilK"  F,  being 
unusually  high. 

Walerlowl  passing  southward  in  large  flocks,     183U. 

Hays  of  the  lake  fro/,  n  over.  Iflth.  Theground  froien  bur  I.  nth.  Last 
waterfowl  "oen  this  season  |8th.  Lake  entirely  frozen  over.  In 
1831)  the  Little  Uiver  waa  frmeii  over  on  (he  24th  of  this  month, 
but  broke  up  again  in  part,  and  remwneil  partially  open  kll  the 
winter. 

iVaveys  (.lna«  ht/perborta)  passing.     Lake  partially  open. 

SKAS0K8  AT  CARLTON  HOISK.* 

The  following  ate  the  fhrtiotitrna  of  thr  Spriwf  of  1827  at  Carttnn  Ihnte,  in 
hit.  .'12"  61'  N  .  long  111'.''  13'  W.,  on  the  i-nsterii   limits  of  the  Haskateliowan 
prairie  lan.ls,  and  at  an  elevation  ah.ive  the  sea  of  about  1  U)o  feet. 
Feb.      1». — Snow  thawing  in  the  sunshine,  and  on  lb.-  17Ui  ninny  sandy  hunimoeks 
on  lb.,  plains  wer.-  Imre.     This  is  at   l.:i.-t  three  week'  earlier  than 
the  thaw  C'lnimen.iB  In  an  early  seas..n  at  Cumberland  House,  which 
IS  a  degree  further  north,  but  is  2iMi  f.-cl  l.jwer. 
Maix'li  (I.— Trees  tliawe.1  in  line  days,  and  on  tho  8tli  the  black  earth  on   tho 
inline  liate  banks  of  the  river  was  sollened  to   the  depth  of  Iw.i 
inches  by  the  |Ki«er  ..f  the  aun's  rays.     At  this  place  111.,  westerly 
winds  bring  mild  we.ither,  and  Ike  easterly  onea  are  attcude.l  bv  fug 
and  snow. 
'■     13.— Sparrow-hawks  (Ki/co  s/mn'cr.us)  arriv. -.I  from  llu' south,  and  on  tho 

nth  several  migratory  smill  birds  were  notice. I. 
„     2'.'.— Large  llo..k*  of  snowbirds  {Kmherii'i  niinilh)  came  about  the  estiblish 
ineiil ,  and,  by  the  31st,  steep  banks,  which  had  a  B..ullieru  aspect, 
were  clear  of  sno.v, 
April    1. — .Many  Friiii/illi'.ir  (bir  l<  .if  the  sparrow  Iriliei  were  seen.     On  the  2d, 
swans  iirriveil,  and,  by  tho  3rd,  niii.'h  snow  h.t.l  dis.-ippeire.l    from 
the  plains. 
'■     I. — Th.!  snow  at  this  time  wa^•  melting  in  the  shade,  iin.l   the  sap  of  the 

maple  tr.-es  {Xe'f.tiut" /r'Uini/i>lt'uiO  beg.iii  to  flow. 
"     15. — liei-se  arrived.     Stormy  we.ither,  ulsiut  th.'  mi. Idle  of  the  in. .nth.  retanl- 
ed  the  arrival  ol  the  summer    birds;  but  the  plants  cmtiiiued  to 
grow  fa-t-    On  the  2iith,  the  Telltale  pl.iver  {('hurailriui  voriftrut) 
and  several  small  bir.ls  ciiiie. 
•■     22. —  'J'iir<liiH  fithirat  -riuM,  /'./rr/ia/.x /lo/oeict.in.i,  and  L'lniitM  fzrubitor  wci'- 

seen,  and  the  flowers  of  Anrmonr  fHitfiLi  explinde.l. 
.'     27. — Ice  ill  111.'  River  S  i-katehewan  gav.-  way.     Frogs  Itegan  to  croak. 
"     28. — Cana.la  cranes  (Orun  C'.iaa.f'ouis)  arrived. 
Mav      1.— .S'(Mrrtu.i  luloi-i'i'Utu*  arrive.l,  ii'id  th...  l.tst  flocks  id' A'«(4criza  nirtiUt 
.leparted  fur  the  north. 
2. — On   this  ti'*\\    I'teruH  ;./or»ii.'f  «.*  and    SculfropU'i'fiix  ffrrmjineua   were 
seen,  and  most  of  the  water-fowl  had  by  this  time  arrived.     On  the 
4th,  I'lilox  httoiiii  flowere.l. 
6. — Jiiitmuculux  rliombui'lnia,  Viola  tl^lntU,  yaril'Atnin  piitmatu,  and  seve 
ral  cari.:e8  flower.-d. 
"       6. — Itirntxto  liri'H^  an.l  many  gulls  arrive  1. 

o       7. — On  this  day  the  sap  of  the  ash-leaved  maple,  which  \ntl  ll.iwe.l  scantily 
f.-r  ten  .lays,  cease.l  t.i  run  aU..:.'ether,  and  the  sugar  harvest  cbjsed. 
Av'tC'tt'i  aiiifru-ana  iuiived.      I'opulu.%  tremaloidfn  in  flower. 
.'       ',1. — Crow  blackbirds  wer.'  first  s...en.     f/nt'/'htin  aurea,  t'or;/ititctfnfriritnii 
im.l  ro^lratat  Hippophiir  cati'tdfitiM.  Thrrinopaia  rhombifolia,  Vrtfi<-ti 
ria  arrticit.  and  Atnuf  viriJia  fl.iwere.l.      12tll.  ]\itentiUa  t-oiicinri'i. 
'y'oicH.<eTi</i(i  srricf.i  flowered,      itlti.  Oo..seberry  buslies  coining  int.. 
leaf.     Ash-leaved  maple    ll.weriug,  seven  days  afer  the  sap  tia-l 
ceased  t.>  fl'iw  from  wou.ui^  in  the  stem.      llUh.  Tb.'    Pima  vtnun 
ttrrivi'.l  in  considerable  numbers,  and  on  the  llith  tin'  Viuhi  itn'fnlU 
ana  tloweie'l. 
The  average  ant.'ce.lence  of  spring  phen.>inena  at  (Nirlt.in  ll.iiis.'  to  tb.'ir  occur- 
rence at  CunilterUiid  House  is  t>etwe.'n  a  f.»rtuightan'l  three  w.-eks.     Tho  diireieiice 
.if  latitii.ie,  which  is  only  one  degree,   is  nearly  euunlerlmlanced   by  2')il  f.'ot  of 
greater  iiltitii.le  .  bi.i  the  dry  sui  ly  soil  of  the  plains,  wlii.'h  are  early  .leiiud--d  of 
«iiow,  gives  the  sjtring  ihere  .1  great  superi.irity  over  that  of  the  lower  ci>iiiitr\ , 
wh.Te  the  ground  is  almost  submiM-ged,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  icc-buun.l  f.ir  a 
month  after  the  river  is  open. 
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HKAHONS  AT  IlKD  RIVEa. 

On  /An  proijriu  uf  Ih'  iSriKuni  ami  ilali  of  (/i«    Wtdlhet  ill  JitJ  Hivtr 
Hrlllmtnl,  from  li(  Junt,  I8S8,  lo  81i<  Mai/,  INSa. 

ItiAS.  June  Mil  wu«  the  u<i|.|f4t  ilxy  in  tliu  iiinntli.  Tlii'niiiiinoliT,  7  n  m.,  fiH  ; 
3  pill,  A!);  U  pill,  Sil.  Tho  lllhwiM  tli<i  liotlun  ilny.  Tli.'iiiiiiiiinlur,  7  a,ni,, 
Ti;  'J  p.iii,  NH;  1)  pill.,  71.  Tlirun  inclii'mil' ruin  fell  ..ii  ilio  nth,  mio  on  th«  IVth 
aniliix  Mil  tho  'i<vh. 

July  'Jiiil  wiu  thii  uiihluHt.  'rhuniKitiiirtcr,  7  »•<».,  'jil ;  'i  p.rii ,  7H  )  II  p.iii.,  M  ; 
li^ht  mill.  I'll  '^tlll  WM  th>'  hottu't  >l ly.  7  n.iii.,  h7  ;  i  p.m.,  U.i ;  ii  pin.,  H'J, 
7tli,  ruin  :i|  iiiilien.  loth,  r»lii  }  iiii'lii'H  'rhunili'mturii)  nil  the  nth,  mill  :i 
inchi-i,  'iHlh,  I  iiwh  rain;  '2'Jth,  ;i  iiichi'A  riilii ;  llnth,  '2  inolioii ;  l<rtiil  14*  Ini^lii'a. 
Whont  out  uftlio  our.  On  thu  Utii  hiiy-ciittin); canimoiiot'il.  Tnliini  nml  nionipii' 
toi'H  vory  nitmonmn  uriil  trniihh'ioiiio. 

Au((u>t: — C'oMokI  ilay, 'JUlh.  'Hii-rnioini.'tor,  7  it.ni.,  44  ;  lp.iii,  DM;  U  p.m.,  6i(. 
Tho  lioll.'it  ihiy  win  tho  ftth.  7  n  in.,  117  ■,  2  p.in  ,  Hil ;  I)  p.m.,  7rt,  On  Ihi'  ilh,  1) 
inrhi'iiol  mill  foil;  lltli,  (ij  in.lii.H  fml;  lllh,  -i  iii.li<i<;  ■J7tli,  J  inch:  tntiil,  I'.'J. 
Iiichm,  llarli'y  liiirv> '<'  loinini'ncicl  iilimit  tho  Ut;  wlicnt  hnrvont  on'  tliu  I.Mh 
81i«ht  front  on  tlin  aiilh 

Sxpti'iiibur :— 'I'lio  coMinl  day  waa  the  aotli,  Thermomotor  avorii|{o  4  IH,  Tho 
hotti-t  ilay  »  "  Oi.'  Bth  ;  thcriuomclor,  7  a.m.,  70  ,  2  p.m.,  8"  ;  i>  p.m.,  7ii.  Total 
of  rain  iliirin  ii<'  month,  A^  iiiulicii.  Flnlahed  nloriiif;  whoat  on  the  Htli.  A  fuw 
loaven  falliuB.     2iUh.  xri'y  ({oiino  fljinij  lo  iho  «outli, 

Oolobor: — The  wunueiit  day  wan  the  lirst,  Tlioniuinii'tdr,  7  (um.,  HO;  2  p.m., 
70;  9  p.m.,  6N.  Soniu  «now  fi'll  on  llio  Ilh.  Taking  up  potaloM  on  (hv  Hlh. 
Whitt>  gceiio  flying  to  tho  Hnuth,  and  continued  to  do  ho  up  to  tho  'Juili,  mid  ii  fcw 
flockii  later  than  that :  all  the  largor  kind  of  duika  loavo  about  the  aanii.'  liuic. 
The  dcc'iiluoui  troui  are  bare  uf  leaves,  oxcupt  tho  oak,  anil  dome  of  the  hardier 
kind«, 

Novemlier  ;— The  2uil  wan  the  warmest  day,  I'liermometer,  7  am..  :12  ,  2  p.m,, 
n8;  il  p.m.,  afl;  2(  Inche-i  rain  fell  on  tho  Mrd;  .'i  iiiehe:!  of  snow  fell  on  the  I  Hli ; 
12th,  rivir  covorucl  over  with  iee.  The  eoldcit  day  of  the  iiioiiMi  wa»  the  2l»t, 
thermomo'er,  7  a.m., — 12;  2  p.m.,  vH;  9  p.m.,  +tV  Wiirm  woather  from  tliu 
21iit  to  tho  end  uf  thu  inoiith.  7  iiiehoi  of  anow  fell  during'  Ihe  iiionlh.  Flocks 
uf  anow  birds  have  made  their  appearance  from  tho  nurth,  and  all  the  auminer 
birds  are  gone. 

December: — Tlio  warmest  day  was  the  tUh.  Thermometer,  7  a.m..  +22;  2 
p.m.,  +26;  9  p.m,  +3il.  Tho  coldest  day  was  tho  24lh  ;  thermometer,  7  alio, 
—48;  2  p.m  ,  — l)U;  9  p.m.,  — tn.  We  had  six  days  of  very  cold  weather,  in- 
cluding tliu  2i)ril  and  2Mli.  The  wind  blew  from  tho  north  during  three  days 
before  the  severe  cold  began;  during  its  continuiuico  there  was  very  little  wind 
anil  for  two  uf  the  coldest  days  it  was  at  tho  south,     tl  inches  of  snow  fell. 

1866,  January : — The  warmest  day  waa  tho  I7th.  Tlici'mouu  tor,  7  am,,  +  10  ; 
2  p.m,.  +22  i  9  p.m.,  i  16.  The  coldest  was  thu  7tli;  thonuometer,  7  a  m.,  — llil; 
2  p.m  ,  28;  9  p.m.,  — 36.  5  inches  ui  snow  full.  The  iivemgu  cold  for  tlii.< 
month  hiis  not  been  great ;  very  little  wind, 

February  : — Coldest  day  the  2iid.  Thermometer,  7  a.m. ,  — 36  ;  2  p.m  ,  — 20  • 
9  p.m.,  — 34.  Tho  warmest  day  was  the  20th  ;  theriiKiiiielei'.  7  a.m.,  ♦  2il ;  2  p  in., 
+  H.5  ,  9  p.m.,  +21.  (1  inches  of  siiow  fell.  Alter  tho  l2tli,  spirils  uf  wine  in  the 
glass  stood  with  few  exceptions  above  /.ero,  and  tho  weather  has  b'.'en  pleasant. 

March  ;— Tho  coldest  day  was  the  8tli ;  7  a.m.,  —1)2 ;  2  p  m.,  2t ;  9  p.m.,  —26. 
Tho  warmest  day  was  on  thu  22ii(l.  Thermometer,  7  am.,  +28;  2  p  ni ,  +3H: 
9  p.m.,  +31,  Tho  thcrmoinelcr  fell  during  tho  night  a  few  degrees  below  zero  ; 
but  on  thu  whole  the  wiallier  was  [deasaiit ;  (J  inches  of  snow  fell.  Much  of  the 
•now  melted  duiing  tho  month.  [Uvking  crows  made  their  appearanco  about 
the  21  ill. 

April : — Geeee  made  their  appearance  on  the  2nd,  and  the  snow  birds  left  us 
for  the  north.  Thu  12th  was  thu  coldest  day  this  inuiilh.  Therniometer,  7  a.m., 
+  lij;  2  pm.,  +311;  9  p  in  ,  ^•l^.  Warmest  day,  23id  :  tliernionieter,  7  a.ni., 
+  4i'i ,  2  p  111..  +66  ;  9  J)  in.,  <  41.  About  six  inches  of  snow,  and  .'i  of  niin  fell. 
Ou  the  lOtli  the  ruin  Ix'isnii  to  throw  olT  Its  winter  coat ;  cle;ir  of  iee  on  the  2(ith. 
Sturgeon  taken  in  the  liver  in  grunt  numboni;  tho  snow  all  away.  Wild  fowl  to 
bo  seen  in  every  direction  on  the  29th,  and  sowing  wlioiit  eommeiiced. 

May  ;— The  coldest  day,  11th.  Tlierinouiuter,  7  am.,  +31;  2  p.m.,  +13;  9 
p.m.,  +3i|.  Tho  warmest  day  was  tho  18lh,  7  iLin  ,  +7.'i;  2  p.m.,  +84;  9  p.m.  ; 
+  66;  four  inclios  rain  fell  on  the  2rilh.  On  the  4th  whip  poor-will  began  his 
aerenades.  Tlio  wheat  sown  on  the  29th  hasgerniinated,  and  '.(ivon  a  green  appear 
anco  to  the  field.  On  the  9lh  wild  geese  abuii  lant  in  the  plains  ;  maple  in  leaf, 
gooseberry  bushes  the  same  ;  tinislied  sowing  whi:ii  on  the  linli. 

18,'n;.  Wheat  sown  in  tho  lie^'iiining  uf  .May,  was  in  the  ear  on  tho  13th  July, 
and  ripe  on  tho  2mli  August.  Tin-  wheat  sown  on  the  2'.itli  April  was  ripe  on  the 
I  1th  August.  The  holiest  day  tirn  last  auniuier  was  tho  2iith  of  July,  Ilarley 
harvest  coinmeiieed  in  July;  finished  cutting  wheat  on  tho  28tli  August;  slight 
froat  on  tho  30lh  of  tho  same  month  ;  potatoes  taken  up  first  week  of  (Jclolicr. 

6th  September; — Flocks  ol  grey  geese  fiying  to  the  south.  J^ninun  Americana 
ripe  and  very  plentiful  in  tho  first  part  of  thia  month,  or  lather  before  this  inonlh. 
Flocka  of  paaaeiigcr  pigeona  ore  in  from  the  north,  and  leave  from  the  20th  to  tho 


Uat  of  the  month.  On  th«  night  of  tb«  7th  whip  pnnr-wlll  gave  ua  hia  psrtlnf 
song.  CrrgfinuK  lucUiii  enter  th"  river  lo  spawn.  Tho  Curnjunuxilhui  in  lake 
Winnipeg  coinmeneos  spawning  about  the  lOth  of  Outuber,  ami  ends  alwut  tha  lit 
NoVembi'r. 

This   Keglster  waa  kept  by  Mr.  Dnnahl  Ounii,  of  thu  I/iwer  Betllamanl,  Rad 
River,     Fur  the  ilolails  uf  the  Uugistor  aee  the  Red  River  Report  fur  1867. 

OKNERAL  CHARACTER   OF   TUB   REGION   WEST  OP  THE   «8» 
MERIDIAN  \S  THE  UXITED  SrATKS. 

Very  Rreut  misapprehension  han  prevailoil  with  regard  to 
tho  rcgimi  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  woU  as  of  the  valley 
ilrainuil  by  llin  Hask.itchewan.  Sanguinn  Piilhiisi.ists  have 
liiiil  out  now  States  and  TerritoriPs  on  tht;  hroail  map  of  the 
Federation,  unil  jeopled  ihctn  in  imagination  willi  biiMiling, 
industrious,  anti  wealthy  communities.  Other  visionaries  have 
converted  the  four  hundred  thousand  s(|unre  miles  drained  by 
the  Saskiilehewan  into  a  region  of  unbounded  fertility  and 
inexhaustible  resources.  Whereas,  a  proper  appreciation  find 
use  of  facis  will  convince  the  most  sanguine,  that  the  larger 
portion  of  this  area  is,  in  its  present  state,  unfit  for  the  per- 
manent habitation  of  man  both  on  account  of  climate,  soil* 
and  absence  of  fuel. 

The  candid  opinion  of  Prof.  Jo.seph  Henry  regarding  tho  adap- 
tulioii  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  United  States  for  settlement  has 
been  already  given,  it  is  confirmed  and  slrensjtiii'ned  by  the  f  d 
lowing  excellent  summary,  fi-om  the  pen  of  Major  Emory  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission.  It  will  at 
once  occur  to  thi-  eader  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  gives 
great  addilional  value  to  the  truly  fertile  valleys  of  Ked 
[liver,  the  As.siniboine,  part  of  the  Qu'.Vppelle,  and  portions 
(if  the  South  and  \orth  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewaii,f  It  de- 
termines also  \\w  directinn  in  which  efforts  should  be  made  to 
people  this  great  wilderness,  and  guide  tho  progress  of  settle- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  will  render  the  country  available  for 
that  ^rand  desideratum,  a  route  across  the  continent. 

"  [ii  thf  fanciful  and  exaggeraled  description  given  by  many 
of  the  character  of  the  western  half  nf  the  continent,  some 
have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  Civor  particul;ir 
routes  of  travel  for  the  emigrants  to  follow ;  others  by  a  desire 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  political  favor  of  those  interested 
in  the  settlement  and  sale  of  the  lands;  but  much  the  greater 
portion  by  estimating  the  soil  alone,  which  is  generally  good, 
wiihonl  giving  due  weight  to  the  infrequency  of  rains,  or  the 
absence  of  the  necessiiry  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  to  pio- 
duce  a  protitable  vegetation.  But  bo  the  motive  what  it  miy, 
the  inlluotice  has  been  equally  unfortunate  by  directing  legis- 
lation and  the  military  occupation  of  the  country,  as  if  it  were 
susceptible  of  eontinuons  scitlement  from  tlio  peaks  of  the 
Alleghaiiies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." 

"  IIy|H)theticiil  geography  has  |iroceeded  I'ar  enough  in  tho 
United  Sl;itcs,  In  no  country  has  it  been  carried  to  such  ;in 
extent,  or  been  attendeil  with  more  disaslrius  consequences. 
This  peniiciiius  system  was  commenced  under  the  eminent 
auspices  of  Biiroii  Mumbolilt,  who,  from  a  few  excursions  into 
Mexico,  ntlempled  to  figure  ihe  whole  North  American  con- 
tinent. It  has  been  followed  by  individuals  to  carry  out 
objects  of  tiioir  own.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  p:iss,  that, 
with  no  other  evidence  than  that  furnished  by  a  party  of  per- 
sons travtdling  on  mnle  back,  at  the  top  ol'  their  speed,  across 
the  continent;  the  opinion  of  the  country  has   been  held   in 
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•  See  '  Crolaoeoua  Sories,'  Geological  Report. 

f  See  Preliminary  Report  for  area  of  cultivable  land. 
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»u»p«-ni«f»  upon  the  nuhlpct  of  ilio  pro|H>r  ran\v  for  n  mllwny, 
unci  oven  n  iirrfiioncc  crcntcd  in  ilii<  |  ulilin  iniiiil  in  fiivor  of  a 
roiili>  wliicli  nrliiiil  »iirvi-y  Im"  ili'mnimltnliMl  tii  lie  the  tji>'  ; 
imprii(lii:ul)li'  of  nil  the  ronlct  Im'Uviiii  tin-  I'.Uli  iiml  .lit'' 
paritllfU  of  Iniiiudi'.  On  iIicnuiiii'  kiml  (it  iiii»iil)!«ifiiiiiiil  infor- 
mniKiii  iii.'ip*  (if  tlii>  whole  iMiiiiiiii'iii  liiivi'  tii-cii  |ir<i(liii-i'(l  und 
t'ORriivrd  in  till'  liii;hi-fit  Myic  of  iirt,  nnd  wnt  forth  l(>  rrrfivi' 
thf  |iiUroimi;c  of  ('ornjrrs*,  nnil  the  uppliinxc-  'if  i(coi{riipliici»l 
tociflirn  nt  h(ini(Min  I  iilirnid,  vOi  Ic  the  siiboliiiiliiil  cmilrihii- 
tofM  to  nccnralo  ijcoKriipliy  hiivc  -ticn  ilicir  \V(irki«  pilfi'icd  iind 
distorii.'d,  and  ihcinM-lvi-a  ovcrli Miked  mid  lor^'niien."      •    •    • 

"  The  plain*  or  ba!*in«  wliioh  I  havi-  dt'scritx d  us  dccurring  in 
the  moiiMtiiiii  xytlctn  nre  not  ilic  (ireiit  I'liiinsnf  V.irih  Ainrricii 
wliieli  lire  relernd  lo  (tooilen  in  tlie  new>i|i;ipi'r  lilir;iliire  iil  llie 
day,  in  Ilii-  e)(pre««i..n'<,  "  News  from  the  l'laiiiJ<,"  "Indian 
Depredalioin  on  the  I'luins,"  ic. 

"  The  lerni  "  Plains  "  is  applied  to  the  exleimivp  inclined  »ur- 
face  rraehinij  frmn  llie  base  i.t  liii-  U  icky  Mcnintiiin'*  li>  llie 
oliores  (if  ihe  (iulldf  Mexieo  and  the  v.illey  (if  the  Mississippi, 
and  form  a  re.iliire  in  llic  ^leoyrapliy  of  llie  weslein  coimtry  as 
notable  as  any  other.  Ilxeepi  mi  the  bonlerw  ol  the  sireaino 
which  traverse  the  pliins  in  their  coursi?  to  the  valley  of  Ihe 
Mississippi,  sc:ireely  anylliin;,'  exi-l«  di'serviiii;  the  name  of 
vej^elalion.  The  soil  is  ronipnNed  {i(  disinte^'raled  mcks, 
covered  by  a  loaiii  an  inch  or  two  in  lliiokiieM",  which  is  com- 
posed (if  thcexuviie  of  animals  :iiid  decayed  vei;ct.ible  matter. 

"ThegMWth  on  them  is  principally  a  short  Init  nntriiioiis 
grass,  callel  bufFalo  (jrass,  (Si/v/-nii  diictaliinhs.)  A  narrow 
strip  of  allnvial  soil,  Mipporling  a  coarse  grass  and  a  few  cotton 
Wood  trees,  tnarks  the  lin'  ol  the  water-coarges  which  are 
themselves  sulliciently  few  and  fir  tictwecn. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  lolln'  co'itniry,  ilie-e  plains  west  of 
the  lOOth  meridian  are  wholly  iinsii^cei.iible  of  siM;iinin^  an 
agricnltural  population,  until  ycu  rearli  suiruieiilly  far  south  to 
encounter  the  rains  from  the  IropicK. 

"The  precisr  limits  <if  these  rains  I  am  not  prep;ired  to  give, 
liut  think  the  Ued  I!iver((if  I.oiiisiamii  is,  |)erli;ips,  as  far  north 
as  they  extend.  Siinlh  ol'  that  river  the  plains  are  covered  with 
grass  of  laruer  and  more  vigorous  growth.  Tli;it  which  is  most 
widely  spreati  ovi  r  tfie  face  of  the  country  is  the  grama  or 
inezi|uite  gras<,  of  which  there  are  many  v.irieties,  This  is 
incomparably  the  nio<i  nutritions  irrass  known." 

AURORAS. 

On  the  night  if  October  2n  1,  when  ramp  cl  on  Watcr-hrn 
river,  an  Aurora  of  unusual  hrilliaiicy  and  character,  even  in 
these  re;:iiins,  snrj'rised  us  with  the  varied  magnificence  of  its 
di-play  of  light  and  colour.  A  broad  ring  of  strong  aiir(jral 
litdit  marly  encircled  the  Pole  Star.  Ft|osM'ssed  an  undula- 
tory  motion  and  continu.illy  ^liot  forth,  towards  and  b' yond  the 
Z'liilh,  vast  waves  of  fiilnl  iigln.  They  hill  .we  I  oi  e  another 
like  huge  pnl-ations— wave  after  wave— expanding  towards  the 
south  with  undiiiiihislied  strength  and  continuing  many  ii.inntcs 
at  a  time.  Suddenly  the  wavrs  ecnseil,  tin;  luminous  belt  or 
ring  inereaM'd  ;n  brilliaiicy,  |..>t  its  regular  fnrm,  and  here  and 
ihcnr  hroke  into  faint  streaniers, ol  a  pale  yellow  < nlour.  The 
streamers  rapidly  increasing  soon  reached  the  Zenith,  and  fi- 
nally meeting  beyond  it,  shot  forth  from  the  luminous  arc  with 


•  Rf>[ii.rt  1.11  the  fhitwl  StiUfii  iiii.l  M.-xioiin  Hi.uiiiliiry  Siiivi'j-,  nm.li'  in. .lor  llic 
direciifin  i.ftlie  SeiTclmy  ..f  ih..  lulcri.ir,  liy  Williiitu  il.  Kiii..iy.  M.ij..r  Kirat  Ca- 
valry anil  L'niU'il  8Ule-  Cuiutni-sioui^i.     W'n.«liiiigloii,  IHliJ,  |i|j.  43-47. 


Mwift  motion  and  <ii  rapid  siiccciiiinn.  Their  colour  viirird 
I'l  ..n  p'rnw  to  pink.  'I'lie  display  of  siremners  is  ipnte  eotn- 
■m.l;  ill  liiii"  part  of  llie  continent.  The  wave*  are  nUo  not 
'ii  frei|iiently  seen;  bill  none  of  the  llall-breeds  or  the  IndiniH, 
,.1(1  we  Miw  u  few  days  aflei  wards,  had  ever  witnessed 
such  a  brilliani  speclnele  ni-  the  heavens  pn'sented  during  the 
the  enrly  pirl  ol  Ihe  nighl,  when  the  immense  pulsutions, 
II  (leg.  to  20  (leg.  in  breadth,  and  expanding  in  iheir  apparent 
ascent  from  e.ist  to  west,  rolled  ill  tranipiil,  noiseless  heauty, 
through  iht-  heavens  overheail. 

At  ten  p.m.,  on  the  27th  of  Oclolv.r,  when  ctiinped  on  tliu 
shores  of  Lake  .Mnniiobiih,  near  Onk  Point,  n  Half-breed 
awoke  tre  lo  witness  a  crimson  ■\iirorii  of  surprising  magniti- 
eence.  I  nforiunaiely,  a  few  eloiids  were  llitiiiig  nlhwari  the 
sky,  which  prevented  the  centre  arc  from  being  visible,  but 
perhaps  they  increased  ilie  ilejith  of  \\w  colour,  Thi!  light 
was  generally  sleaily  at  the  edges  of  the  clouds.  The  np- 
peiiranet!  of  streamers  wis  recouni/ed  nnly  in  the  clear  por- 
liiiiis  of  the  sky  and  aliove  the  clouds,  wliere  the  rose  «ir  crim- 
son tints  were  much  fainter.  It  reminded  me  of  the  ndleetion 
of  a  vast  prai  id  on  lire  ;  the  deep  ruse  nnd  crimson  tints 
lasted  for  hall  an  hour;  ilien  gavi-  way  to  wiiite  and  slniw- 
eoloured  streamers,  oceasioimlly  tinged  with  pale  eiiieiald 
green. 

Coloured  Auroras  are  not  unfreiiueiitly  seen  during  Ihe  sunn- 
mer  in.iiiths,  but  Ihcy  rareJy  imssess  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  those  which  have  just  bren  described.  These  beauliful 
"  dancing  spirits  of  the  dead,"  imjiart  a  solemnity  and  charm  to 
the  still  night,  which  must  ever  remain  one  of  ilj  most  delight- 
ful characteristics  in  these  regions, 

Lake  Huron,  always  aliractive  in  calm  summer  weather, 
was  peculiarly  l)eaulibil  on  the  evening  anil  night  of  the  U5th 
of  July,  If57,  during  (Uir  lirst  voyage  t.i  Ked  River,  when 
lighted  up  by  a  magniliceni  Aurora,  as  we  nearcd  the  small 
Manitoiiliii  Ishind.  The  auroral  streamers  converged  beyond 
the  zi  nilh.  lis  ba.se  was  marked  by  a  very  abrupt  and  well- 
delined  sheet  (f  light,  from  which  waves  and  siieaiiiers  rose 
from  lime  to  time.  Masses  of  light  moved  continually  from 
west  to  (Mst,  with  an  undulntory  motion,  occasionally  folding 
and  unlbldini;,  Willi  great  regularity  and  distinctness  of  oiil- 
linc.  .\  tew  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the  Iki.«c  of  ihc  moving 
folds  was  linled  with  delicate  rose  colour,  jiassing,  by  in.pcrcip- 
lihlc  gradations,  into  faini  emerald  green  above.  The  calm  sur- 
face of  Ihe  lake  reflected  thes?  delicate  ('olours,  and  the  ever- 
varying  uiiilions  of  the  auroral  streamers  and  waves.  The 
afternoon  had  been  w:irm,  with  a  fresh  -oiith-wc-'  breeze,  nnd 
a  thin  haze  In  the  same  direction  overspreading  high  shores 
of  the  (irand  Manitoulin  Island. 

The  lieauliful  spectacio  presented  by  this  .Vurora  led  to  the 
description,  hitherto  unpublished  as  far  as  the  narrator  was 
aware,  of  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  magnificence  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  one  of  our  lidlow-lravell:  rs,  a  Post- 
Captain  in  the  Knglish  Navy,  who  was  making  the  lour  of  the 
Grand  Lakes.  This  gentleman  described  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  III  the  Peak  ofTeiierifb;  for  I  he  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun 
rise  above  the  waters  of  the  .Atlantic  from  that  imposing 
eleviilion.  At  the  iiiomeiit  when  the  red  light  of  the  sun 
began  to  flash  above  the  unrntiled  outline  of  the  horizon,  over- 
come with  emotion  at  the  splendour  ol  ihe  scene,  he  turned 
away  to  seek  a  iiiorncniary  ndief  in  tin;  grey  of  the  west; 
but  unbounded  astonishment  and  admiration  seized  him,  on 
beholding,  instead  of  a  grey  blank,  a  gigantic  image  ol  the 
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Penk  projnctfil  uii  tin-  "ky  In  ilii'  lull  liviitlit  ol'  Inriy  (legf*0«, 
mill  Mwil'ily  sinklnu  ii'o  iIk*  iici':in  u^  ihi*  *\m  rom'  nbi>vu  il« 
(tuntern  oiiilinf. 

CoNini'l  l,<rr(>y,  m  IHI.J  unil  IMll,  ciiiuycd  mimy  cxnuilcnl 
i>|ipnrliinllic!t  ol'  witiirHMini;  Aiii'orii'i  in  Uii|icrrN  l.uinl,  iit  Kurt 
Chiprwyun,  liiiki*  AiliabiiNcii,  liil.  AH"  -i'S  iiitrili;  i<  ii;^.  \{)b" 
:i5  15  wcHt  mill  Foil  Siiii|iHiiii,  Int.  OC-'  51  7  niirili ;  Iiiiik. 
1'20^  5  2(1   wcxt. 

'('Ill' fiillitvvinn  cxlrurN  Irtiiii  till'  "  MnKifiiriil  unil  .Mi'ifor- 
iilnKicnl  (ll><ti'rviilii)nM"'*  at  llin^ii-  iiIiucm,  ciiniain  tlii;  rcniiilN  of 
iniirli  viiluiililo  i'X|iiTirnri' on  poiiiii  nlnri'iil  jiili  ri'»l  I'liiinnrtnl 
Willi  the  ilixjiliiy  of  iliis  hci.  liliil  iihcnciiiii'iiiin.  Tliry  iirr  t'ol- 
lowrd  liy  Koini'  rxirnrlH  Iriiiii  Sir  .l"|in  UiclmrilNcinV  "  Meteor- 
oluginil  Oliscrviilii)nM  iil  {''uri  ( 'until  Iciiri-,  on  (ircii  Uimt  Ijiikc," 
lut.  05*51  iiorlli,  mill  liiii^;.   Il«     lit  we  i,  ri-luiing  to  the  unine 

lUtijrrt,  Till!  I'XirilclM  liiivi'  H'lriinci'  II)  llir  siipposi'il  itllitllilf 
of  AiiroriiM,  ilii'ir  roiini'i'liiin  with  lliu  atiiiiiHpln'ri',  tin;  huiiikI 
proiliii'i'il  hy  ihiMii,  iukI  iliu  lonnrxiim  of  Aurora  witli  itmg- 
nclic  cliMlLiibnnci-. 


Kjlrartn  from  fithurl  I.rfroy't  Mflt'trulitgiritl  OhnfrmtioHM. 
Al.TITt'DK. 

"  K"r  »«nt  nl'diimponitinK  nlHcrvntli'iH  I'l-iwhi-ns  ihrT«  Jir.'  im  iliilft  IVir  ci'ni- 
puliiii;  llif  Iic'IkIiI  iif  niiy  nf  lln'  cli«|iliiy'.  lull  I  nvnil  nivi'lf  "I'  llii«  "|ipnrlunily  nf 

•Utiii)(,  lliul  llio  iiii|iri'««i"ii  I voynl   tn  the  >iMiai'»   iipi'ii  iiuiiiv  (iwnnionn  wim 

hUoKI'IIx  <'  '))i|)iiit<-il  Id  lilt'  iiloil  uf  tlii>  ni'tit  of  till)  iliti|ilny  lM'iti((  AM  ilislittit  tin  it  ni'rlllA 
t«  b«  in  liiwer  liilitu'tt'ii."  C'lptitin,  {now  t'o/anet)  /.efrni/'g  M>iiin't"ttt  ami  .)fttr>ir- 
ological  nhiervaliout  at  I.akf  AOmhuiica,  and  Furl  SimfiMim,  t'^'J'  'l^- 

CONNKOTION  WITH  TUB  ATMOSPIIKIUv 

*'  If  tho  re^fion  in  wliicli  thr  nuroriil  ilfVi-lopnioiitltikt'ii  pliu'i'  l-o  i-nllrely  lipyoiid 
tliH  liniitu  (if  Ihu  atiTinrt|ilifii',  Hi4  id  ootiitniiiil)'  ■4ii|i|"*s(-,l,  it  \%  ilit1)<>iilt  to  uonofive 
any  diiect  (■(iiiiioxiiiii  lH.'twi>t'ii  tlur  iiiiroru  iin<l  llf  Htiiit-  nf  il,-ii  itirilliini,  lint  tliiH 
qu('«tii>n  iniiy  ptMliitprt  lie  rci^urilnl  uh  ii>>t  tiriully  fi-itlt-il,  iiml  ir  miiy  tic  worth 
whilo  to  i'xtiniiiiti  thu  uccuiniiuiiyiiii^  imrtooroloi^irul  f«':itiiri-«.  TIi»*  liint  which  will 
In)  niitic'i-d  Oh  rfferriii^;  to  tliu  iiKtt'oroIo|;iiMl  r)'i,'i-ti'i',  i^  llic  niipui-L-ut  cuiintiutiuii 
bttwecn  thu  ocuiiirciice  uf  iiuiuin  uii  I  u  >lut>'  ol  ralin  —  ///if,  pugii  l-lil. 

sol  ND. 

"  With  ri'giii'ii  to  tho  much  tlisputt'ii  'jiK-ution  of  houii'I,  in-'itlu-i'  tin)  wi-iti^r.  nor 
hii  BAitifiUnl,  wt'i'e  eviT  |Mi8itivi)  of  liciirin^  imy,  hut  tin-  hittt-i'  th<>iiL;lit  that  Ir-  ili<i 
Ho,  on  otif  Ol-  two  oi-c'Hiiion-*.  'I'll,)  rt'-ull  of  inijiniit-s*  upon  iliu  -ut-ji-ci  wii.i.  ihiit 
opinioiiit  wt'i-o  ni-arly  t'i|iially  ilivi-lt-il  anionic  tlit)  i-iliii'ati><l  rc-tiilt-iiti*  of  tho  country; 
a  iniall  nmjority  of  iiio->»)  ihu  wtiti-r  dninulicii.  a;;i-"-t-l  that  a  soiiml  Hoim'tiiTo-*  nc- 
L-onipaiiii-il  the  pht-iiotiK-noii,  Imt,  anion;;  tho  iiiK'<Iii''al>-'l  anil  niitivt-  inlialiilanttif 
whoi-e  iiuuti'nt-88  of  ml-iiso  i-<  pi-ohjlily  iniii-h  nupi-iior  to  tliiii  of  tho  utlii-r  olnan.  a 
helit'f  in  tin-  ftouiul  i^i  ulimml  univi-r^al,  iitiil  uiaiiy  intliviilii.il!^  ait-oiro-1  the  wiit.-r 
that  they  hinl  hi-iinl  it.  Siiniiiir  lostiino.iy  lia.<  hoi-n  li-.rni-  vory  p  .^iliv(-ly  hy  the 
H!iiii)ilant  at  the  Dhm-rvatory  of  Toronto,  upon  ono  or  two  oct-iision-i  of  groat  ili*- 
play."— Mil/,  page  IM. 

COXNKXUIN  OK  AI'IIOUA    WITH  MAUNCTK!  DI.STl'RDA.VCES. 

"  A  little  expel it-nri)  in  North  America,  u-ht-tlu'i-  in  Canaila,  or  in  the  more 
Notlhi-iii  rei^ioiiK.  •.uIUcoh  to  oon-ei-l  ilio  imprci-ioii  that  every  lii-^play  of  aurora, 
however  ineonaiilerHlile  or  ili-'talil.  i-  attenileil  hy  ^<  n^ihle  ina^nelie  lii^-turhalK-e." 
•  •  •  •  l)n  the  Miller  lianil  it  in  uinpii-slionalpte  ih.il  the  nioi-e  tirilliiuit  lii-*- 
pliiyii  are  almoiit  ahvayK  atteiiileil  by  ina!,'iietie  •li-tuihuneeii,  us  are  iuileeil  many 

of  the  more  iiioili-rate  one*;  exi-eptl in  the  lint  oliwii  are  very  rare,  lull  the 

writer  believe-*  thai  some  euii  he  eslalili*lie,|,  the  i,'eiiei-al  conelusi-m  must,  however, 
he  that  an  inlimale  n-lation  rxinta  between  tlie.ie  ilistiuct  phenomena,  altlioui;h  m-t 
that  ol  euuiie  ami  elt'cct."— //-o/,  piifje  LM. 


•  Mu!{nelieal  and  Metcoroloi,'ical  Ob^crvnlioiH  at  I-ake  Athahaaoa  ami  Fort 
Simpson,  by  Captnin  |now  folonell,l.  II,  I.efroy,  II  A,;  an  I  at  Fort  ronli.lence 
on  Oreat  Hear  Luke,  by  Sir  John  Uiehardson,  0  H,,  M.D.  I'rinled  by  order  of 
Her  Uajcety'ii  Uoveruiiieut.     London  :   Longuian. 


KHrneltJrum  Str  ,l.,i,n  Hnkitnlvni  a  .U'lornlmjieul  Ohunaliotn. 

AI/riTHDK  AMI)  ULSTANCK. 

"HtTtnl  Mmen  durln<  iha  winter  th»  nurnral  light  wan  «-eri,  li..thliy  inyai>ir«nil 
llr,  Itae,  to  pu»4  iia  ill  froiil  of  a  ni.io  of  clou-l,     A<   »n  were   lioih   awara  of  ih« 

ea«)  with  »hi>'li  the  eye  iiiiir  be    h ive.I  In  ,iii,>h  olwervnti-iin,  we   wulel.ed  th, 

iliaplay»  of  Ilio  phenoiinnoii  ivlih  millh-ii-nt  «eepiii-l«in  I.,  ke.-p  ih-  ait,iiiii n  Ilia 

alert,  mill  n-i  ibmbt  remained  nn  our  mindi  of  tho  renlliv  ,,f  the  fart.     In  former 

yiiara  I  had  >een  ainnlai eiiri-eiien  more   b<  i{iiently  and  aven  morn  nmulfiially, 

Thiily  y.ara  prevlon«ly  I  had  .nlerl.ii I  the  belief  that  tl-e  iinroruttaa  a  .uiiavtad 

with  the  f..rni,itlon  of  cl.iil-l,  ami  other  ehungea   in  the  eoii«lil,ut if  tlio  atmoa- 

phiiie,  an-l  the  nightly  ol vail..iia  u)  Ihia   winl-r,  all  len-h-il  tn  itrenglliun  thiit 

oplnion,"_Pago  Iliu. 

HOI'NPH. 

"  With  rupert  to  animda  nf  the  atirnra.  the  belief  pri>vall«  In  the  An-ile  reglnnt, 
that  it  is  oceaiiotially  aiidibl-',  wlien  very  briglil  nii-l  neiive,  ut,  which   tiniea  it  la 

believed  by  the  natives  to  be  m-iir  the  mrth.     Having  witne I  the  phenoniaiia, 

a-iine  Ihouaaiids  i-f  liim-s.  wiilioiit  hearing  II,  I  have  U-eoine  aeeptloal  of  it  tm 
produeinganiiniU  aiiiUlde  on  llio  aurfaco  of  tliu  Dtrth,— Pago  Still. 

rovNrcTioN  ov  the  AirnonA  with   maonetio 

I)I.STlT|illA\CI-;.«l. 

"On  A  review  of  th,-  obacrvati-ms  made  during  tho  m-ven  nioiitlis,  many  Instance! 

of  the  aimiiltaneoiK  orcurren f  llie  Itiieluations  .if  tho  needlo  with  mun-menta 

in  th.-  niir-iral  light  were  n-itieed;  but  there  v,-ere  also  examples  of  Ibietuiitlona  of 
the  needle  In  the  absene.'  of  the  niirora,  and  vi-iy  ninnerous  ones  of  brilliant 
nur..ras  aepompanied  by  a  stationary  or  sluggish  needle,  I  cannot  then-foru  ven- 
ture toaseribe  ilin  m'iVein--iils  i-f  the  nueillo  in  any  ease,  to  thosi-  of  ihe  aurora,  or 
to  liny  pariieiilar  direelious  ,,|Mhe  beania  an-l  arches,  I  think  h..wevnr,  that  tha 
needle  vnrieU  nioi  fn-ipienlly  during  the  sudden  hirnialion  of  clouds  Hum  at 
other  times  ;  ind  I  am  .ilso  iuelined  to  -.ly,  thai  the  hinnation  of  cloiida  often  fol- 
lowed hiilliant  and  active  a-iroras.  Ii  ia  a  popular  belief  in  tho  fur  diitriota,  that 
V-  ry  line  displays  nf  the  anrorii  prisagii  win-ly  nealliur." — I'ago  .16i), 


THE  TWILIGHT  UOW. 

One  of  ilic  most  bi'uiitil'ui  ceii'Miiitl  |ilirnomcim  visible  after 
sunset  unii  before  .xiiiirise  from  lln^  iiorlli-westerii  prairie.-s  is  the 
Tw  ilinlit  How,  The  exlriiortlinnry  e!-  ariirss  of  llin  nights  clur- 
ini;  sutiinii'r  in  this  region  oilers  a  veiv  favourable  n|)portunity 
fur  witnessing  tlie  ilelieale  eoluuring  which  is  coininitnieated 
to  the  lower  atmosphere  by  llie  rf-ilecteil  light  truiii  the  upper 
illuminateil  portions.  As  the  appearance  of  the  Twilight  liow 
is  depemlttnt  upon  thu  serenity  of  the  atmosphero  to  a  great 
degree,  its  neciirrenei-  is  not  lr('(|iienlly  observed  or  recorded  in 
this  connliy. 

The  Twilight  How  anil  the  causes  which  produce  it  are  thus 
described  by  M.  Uravais  :*  "Immediately  alter  the  selling  of 
the  sun  the  curve  which  forms  the  separation  between  the 
atmospherin  zone  diicclly  illuminateil  by  the  sun,  and  that 
wliiih  is  only  illiimiiialed  secondarily, or  by  rellection,  receives 
llie  name  of  the  CrqtKsruhir  cnw  or  TwiUfrlit  Hon:  Some 
lime  after  sunset,  this  bow,  in  traversing  the  heavens  from  east 
to  west,  passes  the  zenith;  this  epoch  lorins  the  end  of  civil 
twilight,  and  is  the  moment  when  planety  ard  stars  of  the  first 
mitgniltide  begin  to  bi-  visible.  The  eastern  half  nf  the 
heavens  being  then  removed  beyond  solar  illumination,  night 
eiimmeiices  to  nil  persons  in  apartments  whose  windows  open 
to  the  ea.-'t.  Still  later  ihe  Tsvilighl  How  itself  disappears  in 
the  western  horizon  ;  it  is  then  the  end  of  the  Astronomic 
Twilight ;  it  is  closed  night.  vVe  may  estimate  that  civil 
twilight  ends  when  the  sun  Ims  declined  6°  below  tin'  horizon, 
and  that  ii  decline  of  IG"  is  necessary  to  terminaie  the  Astron- 
omic Twilight.'' 


•'i 


•  Annuaire  Metiorologiiiuo  do  la  France  for  1860 ;  quoted  by  L.  W.  Ueek  iu 
llio  Smitlisuniaii  Report  for  1 86(1. 


I  often  obsen'ed  the  Twilight  Bow  to  be  tinged  with 
a  delicate  rose  rolonr,  passing  into  straw  rolimr,  and  then 
into  faint  emerald  green.  The  line  ol"  demarkalion  between 
the  bow  and  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  atmosphere  was 
often  very  well  defined,  quite  as  clearly  as  in  a  secondary  rain- 
bow. It  appeared  most  brilliant  at  an  altitude  of  CO  or  70 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  It  descended  siowly  towards  the 
boundless  level,  preservini;  apparently  with  considerable  exact- 
ness the  form  of  a  parabola.  When  the  Twilight  Bow  is  best 
developed,  the  aspect  of  the  prairie  is  very  singular.     Towards 


the  east  it  is  cold,  cheerless  and  gloomy  ;  towards  the  west  it  is 
warm,  inspirating,  and  suggestive  of  pleasant  thoughts  and 
cheerful  anticipations.  No  wonder  the  prairie  Indians  associ- 
ate delightful  dreams  of  happy  hunting  grounds  with  the  set- 
ting sun  and  the  beautiful  west.  They  delight  to  sit  silent 
and  thoughtful  "  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset,"  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  transported  in  imagination 

"  To  tho  Islnnds  of  tlic  Blesneil, 
To  tho  Kingdom  of  Poncmah, 
To  tlie  Land  of  tho  hereafter." 


FR( 
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FROM  FORT  GARRY  SOUTHWESTWARD  TO  THE   49TH   PARALLEL,   VIA   THE    A8SINIB0INK    AND   tllE 

LITTLE  SOURIS. 


I        HIIX  TRICK 

i    distanrt'  from- 

I  Prt'ccd'. 
jinK^ramp 


Kort 
(iRrry. 


CAMP. 


No.  I.  June  14,  1858.  —  Commenced  exploratory 
surviH .  Eucnmped  on  the  prairie.  Good 
pasturage 


June  15 — Lane's  Post. — Pursued  a  good 
trail  through  n  fertile  counlrv,  partiall_v  set- 
tled. l''ino  prairies  adiipteil  for  grazing  and 
ngiieulture.  Chimps  of  poplar.  Ilea'y 
timber  in  the  bays  of  the  river.  A  iletaeli- 
ment  branched  olF  at  St,  .liimes'  cluireh  to 
make  a  recounai.'sance  of  the  Big  Hidge, 
from  Stony  Mountain  to  Prairie  Portage.. 


St.  miles. 


0.00 


St,  miles. 


0.61 


21.00    24.01 


3.  June  10 — An  attempt  to  survey  the  Assini- 1 
boiue  up-stream  in  canoe  had  to  be  relin- 
quished, in  consequence  of  the  Bwiftnessof, 
tlio  current.  Ueplaced  euiioo  on  a  cart, ! 
and  proceeded  15  miles  fuither.  Camped 
at  a  stagnant  pool  in  the  shelter  of  u  bluffs 
of  poplar,     (iood   grass.     Heavy    timber  i 

skirting  the  river  10,00,   40,01 

Jime  17. — Prairie  Portage.  -By  making  an ' 
early  start  Prairie  Portage  was  reached  at  j 
one.  1'.  M.  Crossed  a  level  prairie  with ; 
rich  soil  and  herbage,  but  nearly  destitute  j 
of  trees.  The  detacliment  from  Stony  j 
mountain  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Good 
grazing 


19.50 


00,11 


6. 


June  18. — Prairie  /'oWn/zc— Occupied  in 
repairing  carts,  completing  equipment  and 
making  preparations  to  enter  the  Sioux 
c(nintry.  Made  a  transverse  section  of 
the  river,  and  levelled  to  determine  its  fall. 
Heavy  thunder  showers  during  the  day. 

H.iJune  19. —  The  Dad   IVooda. — Being  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  train  after  entering 
the   Bad   AVoods,    observations   with   the 
micrometer  had  to  be  suspended  and  the  ! 
survey  continued  with  the  ordinary  instru-  ' 
ments  for  the  trail  and  for  reconnoitring. 
Correcting  —  bv    freq\ient   observations  —  i 
the  main  track  distances  determined  from 
the  verified  mean  rate  of  the  wheeled  vehi- 
cles.     The  p(;:<'*ion  of  prominent  points 
established   by  cross  bearings.     Plenty  of 
wood.       Animals    watered  in  the   Assini- 
boine.     Pasturage  light  imd  scanty [    15.00 


75.11 


jKne2(>.— At  the  Half-way  liank,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  .Assiniboine.  7  J  miles  from 
last  camp,  the  latitude  of  tO"  HV  was  ob- 
served. Height  of  bank.  15(1  feet  above 
river,  Breadth  of  valliiy,  one  mile.  Mag- 
netic variation  IM"  h.  Camped  at  seven 
1',  .\l,,  auioiig  sand  dunes,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Pembina  Mountain  near  St,  Jo- 
si^ph's  was   Boen.     T'errilic   thuudoratoriu 


I    'llvffliif'O  ffiitn  ' 

I  Vn'iiii:  \  Viiri'^ 
iNiKt'lttffii.l  iinrrr, 
lliti  mfln.JNl.  mijcii. 


W.ll 


after  sunset.     Water  in  ponds.     UiiflmaMl  | 

short  and  stinted.     Light  sandy  soil  10,00 

Tune  21.— Trail  continues  among  smid  dlllixit, 
ponds,  scattered  poplars  anil  wjllimi*. 
Reached  Bear's  Head  Hill,  the  higlmot  piiitli 
of  the  Sand  Hills,  about  noon,  iiMrt  hitltMil 
to  allow  the  animals  to  gru/.o,  llttJoiK  t'M« 
suming  journey  a  thunder  and  hail  (((.ufm 
came  on.  The  hailstones  (\r]^  llliihi">  III 
diameter)  cracked  the  bark  of  lliii  i'miioiim 
on  the  carts.  After  |)iocecfdJiig  u  fiitv  Mliilii* 
another  violent  thunderstorm  eoilipcliinl  H 
camp  at  Sunset  Lake,  Good  gi'n/lii({  imiv 
in  detached  areas  „ ,,    ,,,       (0,NO!lO6.01. 

June  22.— Trail  still  winds  aroiniij  silllil  lilIU 
and  between  ponds  varying  froill  lt*o  (o; 
thirty  chains  in  iliameler,     Kmoltus  IrnVf  | 
now  to  be  made  for  tliu  animals  ill   MVPfy  | 
camp.      Mosquitoes  and  biilldngJ  no  iiim 
noying  as  to  prevent  them  froiii  linidilia,  t 
The  great  heat  of  the  weather  )|i|i'lit(/  lIlM  i 
day  exhausts  the  animals  and  lutanU  |ii'o' , 
gress.      A   terrilic    timmleraloi'lii,   liioMiiy ' 
from  i  to  4  to  0,  v.  m,,  renilered  n<\  vnfly 
camp  necessary,      l.ightnin',^  lery  limn' lllid 
vivid.     Incessant   roar  of  llnilidMl'  foi'  illi 
hour  and  a  half,     Plt^nty  of  wal'<i'  in  lilki"  ' 
lets.     Grass  light.     Hpriieu  uiitt  Hit\}i'lt  oil 
the  sand  liills  .,  .,,,.•,,.•,, , 


iii.'i'J 


9.,/Kn(>  23.— Ohsevvedforlatiti'de,  uti' ,  itt  |'|i((i 
!  Creek  crossing,  l.'iO  miles  fioiii  {''oi'l  Giil'i'y, 
A  division  followed  Pine  Creek  (rolii  ((im 
cart  trail  to  the  Assiniboini',  rulDniiliK  liv 
the  Devil's  Hills  (dunes  of  di'lltud  wiIhI) 
Still  traversing  sand  iliiiii's,  with  oi'i'iialoliiil 
Intervals  of  light  prairie;  and  Kiiisny  Ht'i'it*, 
between  clusters  and  raiigis  ul'  mnid  lilljo 
from  30  to  ,"0  fei  I  high,  dolteil  '.(llji  nl  Mill- 
ed oaks,  and  thinly  ehilhi;<l  mlh  iimiiII 
balsam  spruce  and  poplar  on  lluji'  llunldi, 
Country  improves  and  passes  ({riidiiiilly 
into  rolling  prairie  after  U<iiviii|{  ijiii  old 
Brandon  trail.     Grazing  iiii|ii'ovm|  I    'iliTfi 

10.  Tune  24. —  Direeteil  courait  lonai'ds  (lie  Ami' 

nilioino  and  Souris  Korlis,  ri  aililiig  llie  \n  : 

Hiniboiiie  opposiln  the  mouth  of  llii<  l,>lll(< 

Souris,  M(i  miles  from  l<'orl  tlarry  iil  ft  (.11, 1 

A.  M.     Halted  to  make  idisirviitioiiir,  |jhi/el 

the  animals  and  breakl'aal,     Wiiioi'd  llilN 

morning  to   prepare  fur  an  alliii  It    by   lliti 

Sioux.      The   smnke   of  two  liiea   in   IIim' 

valley  of  the  river  indicating  tlii'll'  pi'i'ii'iieM, ' 

Grasshoppers  very  numerous  and  dM»lHlit-| 

tive  to  baggage  and  harness,     Kl'delcd  (li«' 

crossingof  the  Assiiji  hill  no,  alter  II  nil  pliilKlH  , 

observations;  awimiuu!;;  i.liiii|o|'otta,l'eiTylinj 


110.13. 


144,88. 
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CAMP. 


MAIS    TRAt  K 

iistatu-e  frmii— 


I'rwtU 

.iirrftiDl). 


Fori 
(Jhitv. 


I  till'  bajxiiM^e  in  L-auocs  niul  tow  iiii;  tl'.i'  oarts 
I     liihl  \vui;;;on  ovor.     I'roecoili'il   U|i  tlie  loft 

bank  of  tlio  Souri;'  ;  oampiiii;  fuUM  inilc.-i 
I     from   its  mouth.      Muuuifd  f,'iKir(i   diiriiij; 

tlic  iiisjlit  ti)  avoid  a  tiurpriso  b_v  the  Sioii.v. 

No    WJiiiie'lo. — Heavy  sIhiwiTs  of  rain  early  this 
inorniiii;  prcM'iitou  the  earls  from  advaneiiii; 
at  the  usiiiil  hour.     Observed  for  latiludi' 
at  a  small  alllueiit  of  the  Smiris.     Caiiiped 
at  sunset  (111  the  baiilis  of  the  S.niris  valley, 
between  th<-  Ulue  Hills  c)f  liraud m  and  the  j 
IMue  Hills  (d' the  Souris.   Valley  very  deep  j 
and  broad.     JSeouory  wiKl  and  pietiiresqiif.  \ 
Goed   track   over   .1    rollini;   prairie.     Soil 
sandy  loam.      I'reeautionary  mea.-uivs  cn- 
tinued.     Herbage  rich  in  the  i alley  and  in 
most  of  the  hollows 


tJiiiie  'JU.  -I'errilie  thunderstorm  la.st   nielli 
aeeumpanied  by  boisterous  wind  :iiid  heavy  \ 
rain.      Uouiained    ut   preeedini;    eaiiip    tin- 
I     greater  part  of  the  day  in  order  to  rel'resh 
\     the   horses,  and  make  jjeidefjieal  e.vamiiia- 
'■     tioiis  and  sketehes  in  the  valhy.   liesuiuinu' 
,      iiiareh  at  \  v.  M.,  travelled  over  two  h.iurs 
I     and  eamped  ut  a  beanlifnl  point  in  tin-  Sou- 
j     ris   valley,  opp.isite  liaek  Kat  Creek,  a  tri- 
'     butary  rising  in   the  Haek  Kat  Lakes  Irom 
j     which  the  N.,'rlh  Uraneh  ot  Pemhiiia  River 
I     also  issues.   Crossed  a  roUinj;  prairie  of  lii>ht 
!     sandy  loam  w  ith  occasional  stony  riil;;es  and 
j     small  lakes.      Obtained  a  iiiaf,'iiiticenl  view 
of    tin.'    b'pundles^,  s.inthwestern    prairies, 
I     with  'I'urtle  .Mountain  iu  the  distance,  be- 
fore denceiidini;  into  the  valley.      Men  and 
animals  sutVer   in  neb   t'rom   the  attacks  of 
!     mosijuitoes  surrounding  them  in  clouds    .. 


!St  miloM.  St.  uiiU's. 


13  Jiiiif  27.  —Struck  eain(i  at  noon,  having'  made  | 
tin'  reipiisilc  oliservatiuiis  and  levelled  across  1 
j     the  valley.     'rraNcrsed  an  undul.itiiu;  prai- 
rie with   gravelly  knolls  crested  with  erra- 
tics at  intervals.  .V  few  hunmucks  of  small 
poplar  along  margin  of  valley.      Herbage 
1     shor!  ami  scanty  on  the   high  ground,  riidi 
I     and  txubi'rant  on  the  low  ground  and  in 
the  alluvial  bo;toms    ...  , 

U  .lunf  'X^. — Striking  caiii])  and  advancing  at 
day  light  a   halt   was  madi'  at  H   \.  M.  to 
b"eakfa8t  and  to  I'xamine  the  shales  eiposi'd 
in  the  \ alley.   Proceeded  down  nver  a  short  ' 
distance  in  can.av    The  .Souris  is  here  1-1  \ 
I     chains  broad  and  '2\-'A  feet  deep,  with  a  swift  : 
'     current.    Camped  at  S  p.  .M   after  journey- ' 
ing  uljng  the  crest  of  the  valley  ,  over  a  light 
prairie  with  ocea.sional  are.i.-  of  rich  dark 
'     soil.     Cold  and  sioriny  day.     Strong  north 
wind.     Uain.     (ira/.iug  good      

X'lJuiii  I'll.  Al'ti  r  eros-ing  I'luin  lirook  cjr 
Snake  Creek  and  halting  to  gra/.e  the  aiii- 
ni;ii-  at  '^n.ike  Hill,  layers  of  drift  ti'rtiary 
coal  or  lignite  wen-  diseovi-ri'il  in  the  bank 
of  the  Snuris.  Engagc'd  during  tin,'  re- 
inainderof  till-  day  in  sinking  shafts  mid  ex- 
[)|.innii  fur  lignite  in  this  locality,  .M.ide 
c.aliip-lircs  of  hgnit.  .  Wood  and  ualer 
abundant  .     ,         ,. 

••  ,/(//e  -.U).-  Siiak-r  llitl.     Slill  occujiimI  mi  vk-\ 
cavaiin-,'   for  lignili',  inakiiig  seeti.iiis  anil  I 
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i  observations.  Three  men  despatched  to 
Oak  Lake  to  hunt  with  a  view  to  save  pro- 
visions, returned  in  the  evening  with  a 
number  of  ducks  and  pelicans,  (tra/.ing 
tolerably  good.    I'lenty  of  wood  and  wat<?r. 

1C.'"^/1. — Struck  camp  and  started  train  at 
ilaylight.  Halted  for  dinner  at  an  old  log- 
lionse  on  the  banks  of  the  Souris,  a  winter 
j  'I'rading  Post  of  the  Hon  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Crossed  the '•  Hound  Plain"  in 
afternoon,  a  beautiful  grassy  area  about 
four  niilea  iu  diai'ietcr,  level  as  a  bowling 
green,  and  surrounded  by  thinly  woode-1 
suiid  hills.  Cam|ied  on  a  level  plain  support- 
ing ln\nri;int  grass.  This  plain  was  Hooded 
in  \^7>'l  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  occu- 
pies au  area  of  about  a  mile  in  width  be- 
tween  the  Souris  and  a  range  of  low  sand  I 

hills   I    23,37  231.30 

\~JuUl'l. — Tents  struck  and  brigade  equipped  |  j 

tor  the  march  ut    1  .\.   M.     Traversed  an  i 
undulating  treeU'ss    prairie   extending   to 
Tuille    Miiuntain    on    the   left.      Crossing 
Half-way    Creek   and   several   deep   gullies 
eairung  the  prairie  drainage  into  tin-  Sou- 
ris,  the    train    halted    al    .Maudan    Creek,  '. 
another  small   .■ililuent   so   called   from  the! 
nninerou-  moniuls  or  timiiili,  near  its  mouth, 
.said  to  liavi'  been   nndcrground   houses  of 
the  Mandan  Indians.      \  careful  evaiiiina- 
tion   of  the  ttiiunli    was   made   by   digging 
into  them,  but  no  vestiges  of  Indian  remains 
were  found,     ('aniped  on  the  banks  of  Hed  | 

Deer's  Head  Uiver,  near  its eonlhience  with 
the    Souris.       'i'»o    sets    of   astronomical  , 

observations     di'termined    the    l.ititude    of 
this  station  to  be  V.)     V  H",  or  a  fraction  | 
over  two  statute  miles  north  of  the  inter-  I 

national  boundar\,and   in   about   100  '  o 5' 
west  longitude.    Magnetic  de\  iation,  1 1    K 
(iood  gra/ing,  wciod  and  water  in  the  valley.  , 
Track  of  Siini.\  observed      |    ^i.J.^S  257. OS 

inJiili/'A.  -Kemaiuing  encamped  till  afternoon  i 

to  make  observations  as  well  as  to  repair  , 

the'    carts   and   Iravidling   gear,   a   delaeli- 
',     ment  with  an  escorl  was  enabled   to   make 

a  reeonimissance  of  Ked  Dirr's  Head  Uiver  i 

to  its  mouth.   .\11  having  returned  to  camp, 
the  horses  w-re  harnessed  and  th.'  journey 
resumeil  by  the  train  at  .5   v.  M.     .Striking 
in  a  S.  ^V.  ilireeiion,  across  an  undulating 
prairie  strewed  vith  butl'.do  dilliK:  and  r-eored 
with   their  tracks   a  distant  point   of  li,  d 
Deer's   Head   Kiver  within    t  lilted   States 
Terrilory  was  reaeed  about  S..il)  e.  .vi.,  and 
a  eamp  foriiii'il  near  a  clump  of  trci'S  gro>v- 
ing  on  the  margin  ot  the  river,  with  a  view  j 
of  taking  in  a  supply  of  wood  to  be  used  as  | 
fuel  in  (Mossing  the  great   treeless  prairie  ' 
lying  between   the  bonielary  line  ami  I'ort  | 
I'.llice.     Soiiii'  lio...ilile  Sioux   in  amlinseade  •. 
iu  (he  vicinity  of  the  eneauipinent    atti'iiipt- 
iiig  to  i.tampedi'  the  hobbled  horses  after  ' 
d.irk,   shewed    the    neiressily    of   increased 
preeiution     and    vigilance.      I'lie    animals 
were  accordingly  picketi'd  within  the  eamp 
nog.  and  the  numbi'nd'  w.ilcdiers  increiseil 
I  I  eight.      Traversed  before  ein.ping  a  vast 
sandy  ijlain  with  short  and  scrubby  grass. 
burnt  last  vear lO.'JS  Jti?.-"! 
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FROM   RED  DF.ER'S   HEAD  RIVER-A  I'EVV  MIIJ'.S  SOUTH  OF  THE   I\TFRSECTIO\  OF  THE  UOIJVDARY 
I.INE   AM)    I'lli;   MTILE  SOIRIS  — XORl'HWARI)  TO   I'Olfl'   KMJCE. 


CAMP. 


.M  VIN    I  KACR 

(liT-liiinc  fniiii  - 


I  Hmf.i-    n.  Dibit's 
illiri':im"    Hrl.  ll'V. 


1st.  uiiU'^   ■»!.  tiiilcs. 


Nil,   ]d  Jiili/  4. — Si'iiix  li(':ir(l  by  tlio   wiitcli  (Im-ini,'' 
tliH  iii;,'lit,  and   the  tr.icks  nt'  tlicir  si'oiits 
(ibscrvi'il  ill  ilii.-c  pi-ii.viiiiily  to  tlu-  ciii'iiiii])- 1 
mcMt  lliif  niniiiiii;:.      ^iillii  ii'iit  wood  ln'iiiKi 
(lislributi'd  .■iiinMiy  llicvcbirli's  In  lust  diiiiiii;  I 
a    pass;i<;('   nt'  live    dav.s   aiTii.is    tlie    s,'ivut 
tri'i'lr.-H  |ii'airic  l)fl«i'rii   this  Hiatiiiii  nnd 
l'"(ii'l  I'.llii'i',  and  caiiii)  bi'iiiL;  lii'ukcH   up  at 
1(1   V.   M..  till'  li'aiii   wi'iidtd    its   way  in   a 
iiiirtliiTly  diiLM-tiim  i'or  ab.mt   tlirrc  boiirs 
aciMss  a  liL'lit  sandy   priiric,  dotted  cvi'i'v-  , 
wIktc  with   bliMclicd    IniH'al.)   bniii's;     audi 
baited  alioiil:  ihri'c   lifiiirs  -M   ti   small   pniid  ' 
I      witli  a  margin  nl  iiiai'sli.   Tlu'  animals  bciii!,' 
'      iiiiii-li  jatifiiifd  b\  tlic  cxi.'ssiM'  licat  id  lib 
I     wrallirr.  iiiilv  six  mill's  tarllici-  wimt  accnm- 
I     plisli.vl   ■ 

■J(i./»'v5.  —  r>ri'aliiiiL;  up  i-amp  at  da\  liuiil.  ihr 
liain  was  in  tiavi  llini!;  ui'dcr  and  advanrrd 

I  at  I.HII  \  M.  'Iniwi'scd  a  b  vid  plain  willi 
small  gravelly  knnlls  and  U>w  i-iditcs  nt  in- 

I  ti'i'vals.  Slid  [,'('m'rally  lii,'lit  s.mdy  biam. 
(irass  sbiiil  and  scanly-  I'li  nl  i  nt' walrr 
in  m.'irs'u's,  puiid.s  and  »tai;nanl  I'l'i'rlis.    .Nn 

1  \Miiid  III'  anv  kind  as  far  as  the  i  vrc.iii  rcarb, 
Hn>.i  ill'  cm-Ill-  iMiidy  seen.  H.iw  r.i'\ri-al  aii- 
1  ■;  ipcs  and  slinl  a  ti'mali- tci-day.     C'aiiipi'il 

'     .'.I  sunset 


i;}.i).5    i:i.i).") 

I 


S'liM    :i(;.!i.") 


L'l  .liii.     .       I'p   it  dawn.  Train  in  mnticin  abmil 
!    v    M.      r.  lied  at    l'i|M'stoni'   'reek   Wn- 

]  iie.,,.l  ist,  iiaviiii;  aeenmplislied  l!!.7">  mib's. 
•ilief  live  biiiirs  Iravilliiij,'  aenms  a  liy;bl 
■.;iiidi  prairie  >\illi  in"  kimlls  and  ridi^'es  ot  , 
«ra\el  and  '  uiideis.  Uemainint;  lure  lu 
dc'teniiint' ti..'  l-Cilnde  and  luin^  delayed' 
SDiie  tiiiii'  in  liiidiii'.'  llie  stream  nwinu  tn 
till' steepness  and   iinryness  nt'  its  b.'inks. 

'     tile  iruin  did  in  I  Ki'l  nmler-way   a:;ain    till, 
'J,    1'.    :il.       'I'raversi  .1    a    rnlliii;,'    « nnille^.-- 

'  praiiiewilli  bard  i;ravelly  soil,  siippirlinu 
a  seaiilv  t;rii»lli  ol   ^'rass,   and  eaiiiped  al 

\  Itoss  Creidt,  a  .-mall  allliienl  dlllie  Assinl- 
b.iine.  llowimj  in  a  bread  vallev  aiiinni:  Inw 
bills  and  knnlls  willi  eeiille  slopes.  Siaiid- 
iiii;  Stone    ?li    iiilain,    linss   Hill   and  Oak 

I  Lake  «ere  seen  I'mm  .'i  ennual  lull  near  llie 
elieaiii|imenl 

■Z'l  .1  III  II  7.  llnrses  eiM^dil,  nnlmblili'd  and  ready 
liir  the  marel  ..nlv.  Train  lel'l  e'imp  site 
al  .',  \.  M..  ''i  .^siiii,'  11  l<'*>d  plain  iinil 
Inrdint;  Unss  Mill  I'reek,  a  ball  iiasmailej 
al  a  slannanl  brnnk,  idler  li'aversiiij^a  lnjbl  ' 
sihdv  anil  ijnivellv  prairie  »itb  slinit  ber- 
1  |iaj;i'".  Tbeiiee  innnieuh!;  mer  a  reUiiiL; 
|irailie  "ilb  vers   liL;bl  >imI,  in  many  places  j 


i:\.v-     (iO.U.') 


MUV    niA(K 
ilishinri'  Iniiii 


I'l.Ti'ii-  Tinsri'"; 

iiyi^eiilij  IIJ    illv. 
SI.  null'...  SI.  nilli<<, 
I 
covered  witli  bniilders  and  siipportiiii^  ni'ea- 
I     sinii.'d     liiiiiiiiiiiid<s    of  I'liplar  and    willnw, 
i      partially  burnt,  thi"  .Assinlbnine  was  reaeli- 
d.  a  camp  pilelied  at  a  small  aillinnl.  and  i 
tlie  animals  turned   loose   to  j;ra/.e   alil'le 
al'ter  j.,  f.  M I:i.7(l     SD.Ofl 

J:i .'»'//  H. — Tents  striudt  at  !?,  nnd  (be  li'iiin 
adianeinii  at  i,  \.  >l.  Halted  to  skin  and 
cut  11!)  11  biiH'alu  bull  •'  run"  and  sbol  tliis 
iiioiiiini;.  Re.-iimin!;  maieli  al  11.  .v.  M.. 
and  crossinyn  rnn;;li  prairie  with  bard  I'ra- 
velly  soil  envered  vmiIi  eiralics.  tb-  Two 
Crei  ks  (tribiilii  ies  nl'  ihe  A  ssinibnine) 
were  reached  abiinl  ;i.  1'  \I.  1 1, av  ili'4  lorded 
llie  creeks  and  camped,  ih..  reiiiainder  ic 
the  das'  \\as  occupied  in  e\atiiininL;  aid 
sea  rcbini;  I'll  r  bissils  in  the  sli;d-s  e<  posed 
in  tlie  valley    10. H7     llO.t'^ 

-ijii'ii  !l.  —  ^t!  ikiii^  teiits  early,  the  horsesueiel 
,  eaiinbt.  and  the  train.  Willi  the  eveeplinn 
I  of  one  cart,  eipiippcd  for  I  ravel  al  '2 -I't  A. 
M.  The  i.\.  alUinie,'li  bnlililed.  could  mil 
lie  t'oiiiid.  anil  I  hree  nl'  t  he  part  \ .  accomiia- 
nied  bv  1  he  \\  Jiii^on  nnd  di  i\e?-.  liastelied  on  ! 
to  I'l.rl  Kl  ice.  baiiiiL;  ihe  train   to   liillow 

alter  reeoveriiii,'  'be  n\,   wliieli   was  ai in- 

plished  alter  a  search  o'  seven  hours,   (.'ross. 
ed  an  iindidaliiii;  (iraii  ie  eMeniliiii;   to   ibej 
.\ssiiiibiiiiie,  « ilb  li_'li|  sandy   soil,   except  I 
in  (lie  hnlln-.vs.  where  a  tliiii  coitin^  o(  ve^ii- 
table  nmiibl  is  toiiiid.      Hailed  to   camp  at  i 
a  eiiUv   with  -(a[,'iianl  v.iiler  in  the  bndnm.l 
leadini,'  to  the    .\s-iiiibiiine.      (irass    iiliiiii- 
daiil  and  rich    in    lii     ihiiressinus.      I'lenlv  I 
III"  ualei  and  »ond,     I'liill'aln  si'eii  ai;;iin  In- 
il.u      

•J.'i ./.;///  HI.      i'n,-l   l-'JI'h-i.      Slarlinu  al    li,   V.  M.,  ] 

l'"nrt     Ivliee    ssas    r.  in  bed    eai  l\  .        Hel'nie  ' 

t'ordini;  Ueivei-  t'rei  k.  a  I'Vel    piaii  ie,  w  lib  ■  j 

soil  ol    liclil,  sands    loam  H  as  crossed,     llie  i 

j      inimotiiiiy  id'  the   ]ilaiii    relieved    here   and  i  | 

'     there  wiib  idninps  of  liL;bl  poplar   and  low 
I     sandy  hills.      Metween  I'.ea'.  er  t'l'eck  ern-s 
in;;  and  (be  t'erl,  a   well-bcalcn  track  pass- 
j     iiiy;  over  a  sandy    plain  and    bilN  m-  dunes 

nt  while  sand  were  travei'-ed     Id. HO   117.70 

jl  "  Jiilii    \\.  —  l-'iii-l     Ellin-.        lOiicamped    williin 

I  '      ball   a  mile  of  tlie  lort.      licniaiiicd  ipiii'tl\  ^  j 

;  in  camp  to-day,  (Sunday, i  iniieli  to  Ihiii 
iidvanlaixeiit  Ibe  wi'aricd  animals.  Kn^'au'cd  I 
at  noon  and  at  iiJLjbl  in  rlelerininini;  asiro- 1 
nnmic.dly  the    posilinn   nl'  this   slniieii   Is  | 

I     dill'erenl    sets  of  observal  inns,      ilniniler- 

slorm  and  rain  in  llie  ailernnnn.  ! 
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Fort 


"OJiilif  I'J.  —  llaviiip;  ouiiiplrtcd  obscrvntii'ii.-',  rc- 
foiinoitri'd  l!t'i..(.'r  C'ri'i'k  In  its  jiincti.in 
witli  the  Assiuiboiiic  and  iii.Tili'  a  travrrsr 
of  about  t  mill's  iiocth  of  tlii'  fort  to  nli- 
tniii  a  section  of  tlie  Qu'Aiipelle  Hivir  at 
il»  motitli,  the  Tort  Ei|ii'e  i  ni'ainciiicnt  was 
brok^-n  up  and  tbe  train  |)n)eeedi'd  west- 
ward about  .")  1'.  u  Went  into  eanip  at 
7  30  r.  SI.  after  traversini;  a  lij;bt  sand\ 
jirairie  witb  oceasicjnal  einnips  of  tniali 
poplar,  and  several  marshes  and  pond? '■'''"       7  fi" 

'1~  Jiihl  V.i. — Cainj)  strnek  at  d!i\lii!'t  and  tram 
advaneint;  at  the  usual  hour.  Traversi'd  an 
niiilulatiiii;  prairie  of  lijilit  san<iv  liinni  with 
seatter.'d  ilunips  of  poplar  and  willow. 
Halted  to  leeil  al'ter  traM-liins:  nine  milesi. 
Thenoe  journeved  over  n  rollini;  prairie  of 
rich  sandv  hum,  clothed  wilii  an  eihn- 
berant  !;rowth  of  exeelh  nt  urusa.  An- 
dlhcr  halt  wa.s  made  at  the  Cross  Woods, 
an  opi'n  belt  of  liyht  a.spt  u  reported  to  ex- 
tend from  Qn'A|ipclle  liiver  to  I'lpeston.- 
Creek.  Camped  at  snn.set  in  a  rej^ion  ol 
marshy  poiuls  snrri'unihd  hv  linht  piairic 
Terrdic  thiii.der.-toriM  just  before  darl. 
continued  s'lni' hours  •J,'i,.'ili     ;i;i  IM) 

2S /u/y  H.  — Stnrtid  nt  \  A.  m.,  ami  iruversul 
n  lii;ht  roUint;  praniewith  j;rav..lly  ridg.s 
thinly  wooiieii  with  seatti  red  aspens,  vac- 
eeeded  by  a  «nle  tic'hss  plain  of  lu-h 
sandy  loam.  A  hall  was  made  ti.r  breakfast 
at  a  bliilV  of  poplar  alli'r  aeconiplishini;  u 
distance  of  \'l  miles.  Contii.ia  d  tin' journey 
across  an  undulatm^;  pranie  ol  li«ht  siindy 
loam  with  occasional  clumps  of  suj  ill  (loplur 
and  many  ponds.  Canjpeii  late  at  the  be- 
ciniiiu};  (d' a  \n»\  tnadess  prairie  slnl.hiiig 
iioitii  to  the  IJu'Appelle.  A  cold,  «inily, 
•  disa;;reeable  (lay.  I'eals  of  thumler  In  urd 
overhead  in  the  iiiornin<;.  Uelained  niiiiiu 
limi'  l/y  rain     .        i.U'iU     fiKH'i 

'i\iJutif  I.J. — Kosc  at  :t  .\.  .M.  and  resumed  the 
journey  westward  ai-ross  a  li)jht  nndiilutiii)» 
open  prairie,  succicded  by  a  treeless  roll- 
ing: prairie,  iii  tlie  middle  cif  v^hil'h,  lindiiii/ 
some  -ticks  ol  Wood  dro|iped  by  Indi.in 
hunters,  the  iiain  stoppi'd  to  yia/.e  tin'  itni- 
tnals  and  breakia-'  iJimi]  at  the  Weed 
or  Hear  lieiry  l<id;,'i',  anil  camped  at  siinsi  i 
on  an  uiidulaliii<{  pruirii-,  wiili  idu:.  ;'a  ol 
poplar  and  wiIIoas.  Soil  of  pra.rics  tra- 
versed to-day  j;e|i(  rally  lijllil  »itli  gravelly 
I  ridges.  Areas  of  rich  loam  Willi  f>ood  f^nisa 
ill  the  depressi.jiis.  Ahiiiidai.ee  of  water 
in  nuiiieroiis  ponds  doaiiiL'  the  jilaiii.  Wooil  { 

scarce.  Trail  runs  parallel  to  the  lju'Aj)|)ullu  j 


At  II  distance  id"  iL'-lli  miles.     Cold  and 
(.'londy  in  inorniiif,'.    Strong  N.  W.  wind. 


rrpcwi- 

lliijtcainii^ 

\»t.  inllei.|8t.  mllei. 
'.!li.55    H2.55 


N'o.  : 


<'(li 


.liihl  l(i. — Camp  broken  up  at  It.l.)  A.  M.,  and 
(rain  ni  roiitr  before  t  \.  M.      Halted  alter: 
I'J   miles  lrav(d  over  a  vast  treeless  rollin;» 
nrairie,    with   soil   and   herbage   as   before. 
From   this   station  on   an   open    plain,   the 
woods  of  the  Qii'Appclle    Vl    \S  mil-s  olTJ 
could   be  sciM.      I'rocceding  wi'stward  overj 
n  samh    prairie,  among  clumps  of  [loplar 
iind  willow,  the  "  Indian  Head  Hills"  were; 
reached  and  crossed  about  noon.      Finding 
on   the  wist    side  id'  the   hills  an  eiicamp- 
Ijieiil  of  Half-breeds  ioiiriieyingfrinnC^uWi)- 
pelle  .Mission  to  l'"ort  I'llice,  an  opportunity 
WHS  afforded  for  exchanging  two  horses  al- 
Ifiosl  W{irii-oiit,  I'or  fresh  ones.   .Micr  passing 
the  (^ii'Appelle    Fort   trail,  the  course  lies 
incr    a    liiiht    treeless    nndiilating    prairie, 
sloping  gently  t.iwards  the  IJiiWppelle   .lid 
iiilersected  by  several  cri'idis  llowiiu;  in  deep  i 
viillevg    Camped  al  sunset.    I'lcnly  of  wood 
ttaler  and  grass.    Mosipiitoes  in  clouds  and 
iiniisiiallv  triuibjeHome  in  the  even  r.,'  


7.      Horses  driven   into  camp,   iinliob- 
iiiiii   eipiiiiped   for  tnividiing  at   JJ,   A.  i 


il   hihi 

M.  Traill  disparted  from  eump  at  H.4(),  | 
\  \\..  and  journeyed  till  7,  A.  M.,  stopping 
lit  a  point  where  the  party  met  yesterday 
hd'l  some  wood,  on  a  \. '1st  level  praiiie,  w,lh 
dark,    rich    soil,    bearing   lii.xuriaiit    grass. 

I      Me|  a  hiilf-hreed  and  Indian  fai'-.i'y  .in  lliej 

I     plains,  gathering  and  drying  '   i  ■!  i  turnips' 
tor    winter    provisions.       Crossed   ik   light,' 

!      undulating  prairie  n  itli  many  knolls,  riilges. 

I  and  marshv  ponds,  and  reached  the  Chiiicli 
id'  Kngland  .Missiouarv  I'osi  at  the  Fish- 
ing hakes,  C^ii'Appelh'  Valley,  just  before 
sunset.  Forded  the  (.Jii'Appeile,  andcuiii|i 
ed  oil  north  side  of  valli'V    

I 

"  ./h'v  I**. — (Jii'  Ap/ji  l/r  .I/i.««i'.n.— To-day  being 
Siiiiday,  all  exce|it  those  left  in  charge  ol 
the  encainpmeiit.  atteiuled  Hiviiio  service, 
eoiiiliielcd  by  llie  luissiiiiiary  (the  Uev. 
.laiiies  Mettee,)  in  his  log-lionse.  The  tired 
iinnnals  mncli  hemli  ted  by  the  rest  and  the 
I  good  grazing  in  the  valley.  Thunderstorm 
'     nt  flight,  Willi  V  iolent  show  iM's  of  lieavv  rain 

"  full)  \\1.-  ~tiu' .Ipfirlle  Athsio/i  Ennimpnifnl. 
Kiigiiged  last  night  and  to-day  in  making 
llie  usual  observations  for  laliliide  and  va- 
riation, triaiigidatiiig  to  estahlish  the  posi- 
tion of  proiiiincnt  p.iinls,  making  a  seclioii 
of  valley,  lev elliiignver, taking  photographs, 

I      ami    prepiiiiiig   (or   eaiioe  viiyuj^es  U|)  Ulld 

I     down  the  l^ii'Appelle. 


'2(i.02  :09.17 


2t!.K>  l:t5.57 


^ — L_ i^__ 
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ITINER  AR  Y.— ( Continued.) 


(IV.) 

FROM   THE   Qr'APPELLE    MISSION    WESIWARI)   TO   THE    ELBOW   OF    THE    SOUTH    BRANCH    OF  THE 
SASKATCHEWAN  VIA    THE   QU'AIM'ELLE   RIVER    AND    VALLEY. 


lAMl'.  I 


I.O'J  :09.17 


t;.U>  i;i5o7 


No.  ;jl!  Ju/y  20.  Broki' up  QuWppclIp  Mis><i(pii  i-n- 
c'linipmcnt  at  3,  \.  v.,  :iiui  ( ommcin'i'ci  the 
nsoc'iit  of  tlic  (Jir,\pp(ll(>  llivcr  in  cnnoe 
litter  till'  follow  ills  ilivi.<ioiis  witi'ph  route  : 

X  (li'liicliiiiiMit  witli  till cartH,  to  procecil 

lo    I'ort    I'l'lly   iiftci    iiiakiiii;  a  detour  to 
I. on:,'   or    Last    Mountain    Lake,   anotlier 
witli  lliri'e  I'arts  to  proceed  alonj;  tlie  sontli 
side  of  tlie  Qu'Appelle  Vallev,  to  meet  tile 
eaTioo  division  at  the  (iianil    I^'orks   of  tlie 
river.    ;nnl   ;i   lliinl    to    proeeed  down    tlie 
Qii  Appelli'  ill  eaiioe  to  Foil   I'^llice.  tlience 
by    land   to    Tort    Tell;  .      Kiiibarked   in  a; 
three    I'athoni    l)ireli-l)ark    eanoe    (brought 
from  Iti'd  liiver,lm,'iiiiie(l  by  two  \(ivap;ein'H, 
'     and  passed  tlironi;li  the  :jrd  iiiid   kli  Fish-  ' 
'      ins   Lakes,     (aiiiped   after   Is   miles   pad-  ; 
1     dlini;.  live  of  wliieh  were  a<;ain»t  the  eur- ! 
rent    of   the    river   meanderiiif;  thion-jli  a  I 
marsh  before  dehoiieliinf^   into  lake   No.  1. 

3;V,A((/v  2L — Little  rest  obtained  in  camp  last 
iiiuht,  the  Kwariiis  of  mosipiitoes  and  sand- 
llies  beins;  annouiii;  beyond  measure. 
Hisin^  at  IS  and  embarking'  at  4.  .\.  M  ,  the 

I     journey  was   resumed.     The   rate  of  pro- 
liress  ai;ainsl  the  current  of  this   tortuous. 
riNer  bein<;slo\v,  one  of  the  party  proceeded 
to  make  a  reconiiais.sance  of  the  valley  on 

I  foot,  whiUt  the  other  continued  the  »iirvcy 
•  pf  tlie  river  in  caime,  ascertainiiijj  the  rate, 
of  current  and  canoe  by  lop;.  Delavcd  by 
ii  heavy  rain  tor  three  hours  after  lialtiiic 
at  2,  1'.  M.  The  hill  sides  ol  valley,  which 
are  upwards  of  liOO  leet  liinb.  were  ascended 
at  intervals.  >ailed  and  tracked  up  the  river 
till  8.40,  I'.  M..  ,iome  lime  after  dark  and 
camped  

34Ju/(/22.  h'.ii  riHili-  n\r\\ .  Trackii  f,' and  pad- 
dling; alternately  a^ain-'t  a  tcrtiio'is  muddy 
stream  ILivin^;  halted  to  dine  and  as- 
criid  the  sides  of  valley,  an  altitude  of  ;i  100 
tcet.  to  examine  the  prairie  beyond,  a  violent 
'  thunderstorm  eoiiiin>j  on  prevented  re-em- 
barkation for  a  coiisiilerable  time.  I'racki'd 
and  paddled  til!  sunset,  (.'amped  on  the 
Bontli  sido  of  the  valh'\  suirouiuled  liy  clouds 
of  Iiioscpiitocs.  Till'  river  is  so  tortuous  that 
to-da^  no  fewer  than  2110  courses  and  dis- 
tances were  recorded  in  cano(>    

35  Juty2.T.— The   QiiWppelle   still    incanderH ' 

throiif;h  rich  alluvial  tlats.i'lothed  wilti  hint; 

rank  f;ras.s.   Its  Bcrpentiiie  course  from  side 

to  side  of  the  broad  valley  is  clearly  marked 

,^by  a  close  margin  of  tall  willows.    Made  an 

^earlv  start,  proceeding;  up  the  river  and  \  alley 

as  lieritofore.     iloiiicd  the  carts  that  were 

^iii  wnilin;;  at  the  appointed  ((/(i/erroK.v,  and 

cncampeil   not  far  from   the  Forks  in  com- 

puiiy  with  u  band  id'  Lidiaua — "  Hiinf;u_\s''* 


MAllV   TRACK 

UiNtniiri'  rriiiii 

I'rcrctI-    Qii',\|ip. 
tnircninp.   MiNHimi, 

81.  iiiilw.St.  miles. 


CAMP. 


MAIN 

lli^tUIH' 


Prcceil- 
jinic  rniiip 


THACS 

I'  from- 

Qu'Alip. 
.Mi»«iiiil. 


'  Cre«  and  Ujibwaj's  nf  iiii.\ed  oi  igin. 


No.  lit! ./«/// 21.— 'ninndcr.-terie  carl_>   tlii.s  morinng. 
The  tortuosity  of  the  i  ivir  and  the  strength 
of  its"  current  letardcil  pro£»iess  so  much 
that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  I'xplo- ; 
ration  by  land.   The  canoe  was  Jiccnrdingly  j 
,     replaced  on  a  cart  and  the  course  of  the  j 
train  directed  up  the  vallev.      .Ascended  to 
the  crest  of  the  valley  .mi  the  north  side,  and 
c.  lilt  in iicd  the  journey  I'^r  several  hours  aloiit,' 
its  margin  over  a  li;;l,l  .ipen  prairie.   Pitched 
camp  at  sunset  on  a  i.;ias.sy  plateau  on  the 
hill  side  of  vallev.     Cree  Indiaus  seen  .    . 


>St.  milo 


St.  mileti. 


13.43     78.91 


18.110     18.00 


111. It;    :i7.i(i 


I4.0ii 


>L1(> 


14.;!2     t!5.48 


'Xi^Juljl  '27>.     The  nioriiiuf;  occupied  in  ascertain- 
ing   the    dimensions    'if    the    valley.     The 

I  measiinMiient  from  b:ii.k  to  hank  (\\  miles) 
show  that  llie  width  of  this  great  exca- 
vation is  well  maiiitaim-d  and  the  height  of 
the  bank  computed  from  observations  with 

I     the  sextant    indicate  but  little  diiiiinutin 
in   depth.     Visited  by  Crecs.     Pidceeded 
on  the  lirink  of  the  valley,  over  a  slightly 

I     uiidulaiing  prairie  of  liiilit  .sandy  and  gra- 
V'dly  soil  with  poor,  slmrt  grass.     Halted  at ' 
a  deep   ravine   iitfordiog   wood  and   water,  i 

1  The  trail  of  the  iraiii  h-ading  occasionally 
.some  distaiu'c  into  the  prairie  in  order  to' 

'      head  tlw"  deep  gorges  and  ravines  ramifying 

from  the  valley,  rendered   it   necessary  to  ! 

1     make  detours  from  the  main  track  at  inter- 

I      vals  to  obtain  a  more  complete  reconnais-  ! 

^     siiiiee.    Camped  late  at  a  small  pond  a  mile  ;  | 

'     West   of  the   Uoiiiid    Hill,  after  crossing  ai  | 

'     rcdiiiig  jirairie  of  light  sandy  Soil.     I'nahle  '  | 

to  make  tire:  there  being  neither  wnod  nor- 
liiiif   ih-   vachf   in    tie     vicinity.     Herbage  |  i 

scnihbv  and  scant    '. I    2L85  100.76 


;iS  ./(//// 2(1 — .Started  at  d.iybreak.     Came  sud- ; 
denlv  u])on  all  encamiimeiit  ot   Crecs  niiui- 
bcriiig  live  skin  tents  on   the  edge  of  the 
val!e\ ,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bntbdo 
I'oiimi  Hill  Lake.     The  inmates  were  not 
up,  but  the  baying   of  their  dogs  at  our  i 
I     abrupt  appearance  soon  aroused  them.    I'ur- 
'     sued  the  trail  over  a  light  undulating  prairie  , 
along  the  margin  of  the   valley.     Stopped 
I     for  a  short  time  witlioiit  unyoking  at  J5iil'-  '•■ 
falo  I'ouiid  Hill,  a  conical  I'levation  at  the , 
west  end  id'  the  lalo'  ut  t  he  same  name,  from  ' 
which  till-  'I'ouchwiiod  Hills,  the  "(.bitlook"  ' 
and  the  (iraiid  Cotean  de  .Missouri  can   be 
^ee.l.     These  and  other  prominent   points  i 
were  coiinected  at   intervals  by   luimerouH  i 
cross-bearings.       Halted  near  the  Outlook  ; 
irdlson  a  rolling  gravelly  plain  with  stunted 
grass.      Wood,  water  and  some  good  grass 
obtained    in    llie   gullies.      Passed  another 
Cree  encampment  after  some  hours  travel 
over  an    undulating   sandy   prairie.     The' 
tents  (nine  in  number)  were  at  the  head  of 
a  broad  ravine  lillcd  with  poplars.     After  a 
little  di  lay  in  distributing  tobacco,  powder , 


J. 
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ITi  M:1{  A  K  v.— (rr>«/////W.) 


:mu1    1i:i1I.  ;iiiil  liiirtcriiii;  tor    l/<'.»'?*^"(i/(i»i/nn ' 
I      !'rriii-«.    Up    jiHiriiry    wax    ('■iiitiiiiii  d    ninl 
I     i'iiiii|i  p'trlifil  a  little  nt'ttT  MuriM't.      VVatih 
I      :i|.|Hiiiil<il  to  lUi'Viiit  till'  (>i-(«  I'roiM   i-i-  ;il- 
'     in:;  till'  Imrni'n.  ('iiiii(i  tires  nt' IniHalo  liimi;. 

Xo.  oil  ./m'(.  2".-    ('aMi|i  !-lnicl\  al   ilavll'^lil    aii<l  train 

en  roiitf  at    4.  A.  M.      Tin'   iiiiineii'iis   cirf|i 

l.'i"!;i's  anil  raMii.'S  InciikiiiL' ill     ciiiilinuily 

I      111'  llu'  \alli'_v    'iili',    I'Ciiili-'rd    inaiiv    clrvia- 

!     tii'iis  Irnni  »  (lirn't  I'niir^c     i-irs^aiv .      Ti'a- 

viTMil   a    very    liulit   samiy   |iraini'    .-lii'Hii 

I     Willi  111  iililiTs  ami   lialliil   mi    tin'  blink  ■  t' 

:      tin-    valley    at    the    east    einl    uf  San  1    Hill' 

laike.       Siii'ii    siirroninlcil    Iiy    (  rees    wlio! 

!     liail  :.alli'|ieil    neruss  the   \allev    trinn   their' 

eiuaniiiment  on  the  (ip|'ositi'.-iil.-, mi  l"'  tiini; 

the    first    glimpse    of  the   ttmii        Whilst  a 

'talk'  was  C'ini;  mi  lii'tweeii  our  unide  am! 

the  ehiil'ot'  this    band,    the   luiul.t    of  the' 

|ir«irie  |ilaleau  abe\e  Sand    Hill    l..iki-   Has 

'     aseertained  by  k'vellii  ij.   and  the   width  nl 

'     thp    valley    by     nu'asiin  ineiit.       (iave   the 

I     ehief  some  tidiaeeo  and  MMiinuniti  m  to  dis- 

I     tribute,  and  pr  >i'ureil  his  son  as  n  yuide  tu 

the  •' River    that    turns,"  and    the    ""askat- 

\     ohewnn.     Crossed  t'v  valhy.    \<hiehisil:y 

here   at   this   seas'ir.,    an  i    eainped    n  ■'    !  ii- 

'      tVoin    the    Indian    lodges       (iraziiiu'    (•"•"'. 

Wood  and  ^oiid  .^ater  very  seare.'.    liiilValo 

reeii  tw  lee  to-day 

iO  Jiili) '2a. —  LeI't  cainp  site  al    the    usual   hour. 
The  train  pursued   a   eonrse  over  a  sli-iilr. 
,     stony    Iniltalo    plain,    tliiekly    dotted    with 
1     Aoi*  i/f  riirhr.  and  halted    early  to  wait   tori 
the  return  of  a  division  that  had  bruiiehed  ; 
1     oil' to  make  a  reeonnais-aiiee   of  the    Ive- 
brow   Kill   and   Hidgo.      Indillereiit   oni>s 
and  no  water,  but   a   supply   was  obtained 
lor  eookiiiff  by  eateliiiiij  the  rain  which  tell  1 
in  torrents  at  noon       .\  traverse  was  mad" 
on  liorsebaek  to  the  west  end  of  Sand  Hill 
Lake,  and  the  exploration  eontinued  almi^ 
the  brink  of  the  valle\,  whilst  the  earls  fol- 
low-d    the   trail    beadii.^i    tin     i-.iUnes,   till  1 
ri'.iebini,'  a  tributary   rising    in     Eyebrow 
Hill  ridge.      C'amii  piieh'il  in  the  valley  at 
the    eoiifluenee    of    ihi:.    atiliiiiit    and    the 
Qii'Appelle.     The  tisiiiil  observations  and 

1 lling  eoi'duete'.l  here  I  i  ..blain  a  ^eeti.ii 

•■  '  'e  v.-  I.  .  (iimmI  t'rass  .pii  tin'  tl  its. 
'>'-  ■.'  r  ai.d  1  limited  siippl.  of  wood.  Flies 
1  rfiiii'iiiiiig  as  usual  


Mils     I  IMI  K 

a:^i.liiri'  I'liilU 

Pnnst-  I  Qii'Anp. 
liiif  enmn.    Vjissinii. 

1st.  niili'a.!."!.  milcii. 


I         M  VIV    IltAI  K 
doliilu'i'  rnuii  — 

I   fniTil-  ;  Oli'App; 
iliTrmiip.'  Misslrm. 


•ji.'ii;  i^o.'js 


I 


l;(i  i.">  1  t.-i  i:i 


Mo. 'Ui/w/y  -O.-Struek   cnnip    and   ntarled    early. 

I      T'lie    liaiii    reerossed  the   Qii'Appelle    and 

I      proei'eded  along   the  loot  of  the    nortlierii 

slope  until  til''  iiiiid  Ibit;'   lieeame    tod    wet 

anil  "pnigv  for  the  aniinals.      .Vseended  to] 

the  erest  of  the  vallev  and  pu  sued  a  eireiii- , 

tons  eonrse  along  ilH  brink    among   bills  ol  : 

white  and  vellow  sand,  ipiile  louse  and  des- : 

I  it  lite  of  vinetation.      Ilav  iiig  erossed  some  | 

fi  ehle  brooks   rising   in    iioiids   aiamig   the' 

Sand  1 1  ills,  I  Ii"  ders  mi  this  side,  of  the  great 

lliarsli  mill. g  the    lju'\ppi'lle   valley  at  the  1 

suinmil-liM  1.  and  sending  its  waters  to  the  | 

Assiniboine  and  the  Sa~kaleliewaii  )  a  halt 

was  made    to   delerinine    the   position    and 

ni.ike  a  tlioroiigli  exaininatimi  of  the  height 

of  land.    Heiinisooii  niirroiinded  by  moiiiiii  d 

( 'rei  s.  the  train    j'.urne\  ed   on  to  m  ;;oli:ite 

ami     parley    wiili    their    chief    Shoilsliek, 

who   Mas   iinpmiinling    bnH'ilo    animeg    the 

sand    hills   farther   west,   whilst   a   delaeh- 

iiieiit  retraeed  their  slew's   to  the   liei;;lil  of 

land  111  determine  by    levediiig.    the   elcva-l 

lii.n  of  the  i'eciling  marshes   and    ponds  in 

the  v.illey,  aliove  the    ■•■askalehewan       Rn- 1 

caiiijied  I  ear  the  hiiiralo  |iouiiil.  surrounded  . 

In    eiii-iers  of  skill   tents,      (ira/.lng    very  i 

poor.        Water  -earec      Scrub    p  'plar  lie- ' 

Inein  the  s.iiid  hills     


1st.  nillw.  !*ti  nillm. 


r_'  .'"''/  iill.--('oiiinieiu-iiiir  operations  at  daylight  I 
tills  morning,  the  levelling  wasresumcl  .'.nil  ' 
the  sinvi'v  iif  the  va.lev  eontinued  withoul  i 
iiilermissioii  iiniil  closing  uimn  the  Smith  I 
hrancli  of  the  S.'iskaieliewan,  at  r»,  p.  m.  i 
Disianee  levelled.  I  1.^7  miles.  Altitude  of  | 
tie-  siii!imit-len  1  pond  (one  of  the  sairees  of  I 
till'  l^u' A[ipelle  .ind  ihi'  '  Uiier  that  turns')  ' 
above  I  lie  Saskatchewan.  8.1  H'.l  feet.  The  I 
liiin  reaehi'l  the  Saskaleliewaii  early  in  I 
ill.'  day,  and  nil  ])reparations  were  coin-l 
pleled  lor  a  re-ilivision  of  the  party;  lhe| 
eaiioe  ciiinmed  and  eipiipped  for  a  voyage  I 
down  the  Soiiili  Hraiieh,  and  the  earts  re-! 
paired  for  a  journey  to  l''ort  i1  la  C'orne. 
The  train  iiaving  departed  on  its  way  ' 
northward,  the  canoe  division  embarked 
about  sunset,  and  after  'J.TD  miles  padilliui; 
camped  on  the  right  hank  of  tin:  river  


To  V  'iiitli  of  the  "  Kiver  that  turns" 


1-J  J.".    lGt).i;H 
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ITINERARY.— {ConiMued.) 


(V.) 


FROM  TIIK  QU'APPFI,LK  MISSION  EASTVVAIID  TO  FORT  ELLICE  VIA  THE  QU'AFPELLR  RIVER. 


No.  43 


1)    li'.D.OS 


15  1711  i:i 
,     2  70 


170.73 


41 


JkIi/  '20. —  Kiiil);iiki'(l  this  moniiii):;  in  n  2i 
t'litliDin  L'uiiii'  «  itii  Iwci  Vipyiinciii'.s,  aii'l  cnin- 
iMi'iii'i'il  till'  ili'sci'iil  111'  llii-  l^ir.\])|i('lli.'  rriini 
llic  llr;;illllill;,'  ol'  till'  portinli  ill'  till'  I'ivtT 
i^^sllilli,' rniiii  Ki^liilii;  Luke  No.."?,  ()l)1;iiiu'<l 
tlic  liliiii'iisioiis  iiC  tilt'  coiiiirctiiii;  i-iviT  at 
its  iiimitli,  iiiiil  stocroj  ilowii  tlii'  t'l'iitre  of 
Visliiiiit  l.iiki's  '2  ami  1,  s()unilin;»  at  intiT- 
vals  Willi  till'  liaiiii  liiiil.  Measured  tlie 
viiliiiiir  of  water  ill  tlu'  river  at  its  exit  tidin 
tlie  east  eiiil  of  Laki'  No.  I.  i'itclieil  canip 
111  sunset  at  the  I'oiit  of  tlie  siiiilherii  sl(i|ii", 
;).")()  feet  lieiiiw  tile  prairie  level 

,/«///  LM.  -Started  at  davbreak.      I'addled  till 
;t  1'    M.  ttlieu  it  beeaine  m'ee;<»ar\'  to  camp 
ill   i'iiii<ei|iieiii'e   of  a   tliiiiiderslorm.     The 
t^ii' Appelle  eoiiliiiiies  woiiiierfuUy  wiiiiliiif; 
and  iieaiiders  from  s-ide  to  side  of  its  hrond  I 
valley  sii  oflen,  that  the  dislanee  made  hy  | 
the   river  is   far  1,'reater  th^iii  that  aetiially  j 
av.'1'omplislied  in  a  direet  liie.' 


I  Prpii'il- 

lillBrHlDT'.l  ^IWNioti 
'St.  mlli's.lst.  mllca. 


No.  47 


25.20 


2!).65    54.91 


45i./H///  'J'J.-  -  A'h  ;v)»/cearlv.  Moored  canoe  and  i 
took  breakfast  at  an  urea  of  burnt  Rrass  re- ' 
vealiii;;  Land  of  irood  ipKility.  Halted  at' 
intervals  to  deteiiiiine  tie-  dimcnsioii.t  ofl 
the  river  and  valley  liv  the  iiaual  series  of; 
observatiinis.  A  thiinderstoi-in  in  the  even- 1 
iiii:  oeeasioned  a  deleiilion  of  an  hoiir'nndl 

three  iiii.'irlers.      Camped   late    

I 

W  .lull/ '2'4 — Struck  cain|)  and  embarked  at  the 
usual   hour,  soon   passing    I'heasant   1 'nek 
(called  hy  the  Crees.  .l-kis-Zcun-iri  .ir-pi-xix) 
a   -mail  tributary  risini;  in   the    I'hea.sant 
Hills  some  distance  to  tile  north.    Entered  I 
t'iMoked  li.akc,  Ka-irii-ici-ki  kii-iiinr  of  the' 
t'.-ces,  at  noon.    Soiiiidrd  throinjh  the  lake  I 
and  left  it   with   soine  ilillieulty     its   outlet 
beiiiLC    eoiiceali'd     hy    rushes.       Continued: 
pad'llin;,'  dou  n  the  river,  which  maintains  its  ! 
unirorm  width  of  about  70  f'ct  andavoraiiei 
enrrent  of  1  J  miles   an   hour.      Camped   at 
.siiiisel   at    the   mouth   of  an   atllueiit   fnini  ! 


43.15 


08.00 


48: 


the  south,  called  Ne-pi-me-nu-ne  Se-pi-sis  ; 
interpreted,  I'cinbinaor  Summcrbcrry  creek 

Juhi  24.  —  Wet  morning.  Haiii  increasing  ; 
after  three  hours  paddlinir  it  compelled  a 
halt  of  seven  hours,  lienched  Ka-wa-wi-ya 
Ka-mnc  or  Hound  [..ake  in  the  afternoon. 
Curried  fi  line  of  soundiiiifs  throin^h  it,  as 
on  the  other  lakes,  until  arriving;  at  the 
recommencement  of  the  river.  Thence 
glided  down  the  river  a  distance  of  2.43 
miles,  by  its  serpentine  course,  and  camped 
at  .•/.«.vi«(-/)if/(i-/)H-//rt^(i«— the  Stony  Harrier. 

hihi  'J.). — Embarked  after  the  heavy  rain 
ceased.  Passed  in  a  short  time  the  mouth 
of  a  creek,  fallingin  from  the  south,  named 
Isqii'in-iriii-lr-'/iiiiii-iiit-ka  ii'i-la-i'i,  or  the 
creek  where  tli"  Creo  women's  skulls  lie, 
('ain|ied  late,  after  passincr  Little  Cut-  Vrm 
Creek  on  the  north,  and  Scissors  (.'reek  on 
the  south, — small  atllnents  with  very  loni; 
names  in  Cree.  Swarms  of  insatiable  iiios- 
qiiitocs  and  otiier  venomous  insects  as  usual 


St.  mili-.».,St.  miles. 

27.78  125.84 


4i) 


,y«/y  2I>. — Resumed  the  voyage  at  dawn 
Passed,  after  two  h.iiirs  travel,  Great  I'lit- 
nrm  Creek,  another  tributary  from  tlu' 
north.  Halted  frequently  as  befcu'e  t.i 
obtain  tlie  position  ot  prominent  points  in 
the  valley  by  intersectini,'  bearings  and  to 
examine  the  ch.iractcr  of  theprairics  above 
Hiver  extremely  serpentine.  Kiiie  iiie.idow 
grass  on  the  flats.  Flanks  of  valley  and 
ravines  timbered.  I'itched  camp  al  the 
usual  hour .    .    


aO'.-hdi/  27. — Left   cam|i   at   daylight.     Passed  ' 
I     some  places  where  the  whole  valley  is  filled 

with  trees,  chiefly   poplar,  ash,  elm.    maple 
'     and  oak.    .Arrived  at  the  Assinilioine  Kiver 
j     at  sunset,  and   after  making  a  section  of  I 
I     the    mouth    of  the   <^u'.\|)pelle,  proceeded  i 

to  I'ort  Klliei'  and  camped.  ; 

To  mouth  of  the  Qu"  Appelle ' 


25.93  l.jl.77 


3:i.l3  184.90 


I 


33.81,  218.71 


I 


37.SS  2.")ii.59 
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ITINERARY.— (Co/j^-;j//rrf.) 


(VI.) 


FF 


I 


FROM   FORI'  i:i,MCt:,  NORIII  WESTWARD,  TO   FORT  PELLY  AND  SWAN    RIVKR,  VIA  THE  WEST  SIDE 

OF  THE  ASSINXIBOINE. 


No.  51  ./lift/  :.N. — OiTMph'd  llie  j:rialir  jiurl  <it'  (lie 
ilay  ill  niiikiii;;  iiri'|ianitiiiii>  t'cir  a  nrdiiimi!!-. 
■iaiirr  nt'ilu'  I'tiiiiitiy  liitHiiii  till'  (JiT  Apiiclle; 
anil  Snail  IUmt.  Starlnl  in  llii'  ivcniiis; 
Iroiri  I'lirt  Klliic  \iitli  a  lii'lit  i'(|iii|>iiii  iit 
I'lTili'il  ilu'  lhrA|i|nllc  tlircc  chaiiK  rrinii 
it<  inoiilli,  ami  a>('t'iiiliii^  l>i  lln'  u|i|ii'r  pla- 
teau pursiuil  till'  trail  •'kirtiiii;  llir  l^u'Ap- 
pclli'  ValliN  till  ilarl;.  Caiiipid  mi  a  ■•aiiily 
area  ciivcrt'il  willi  crccpiiiL:  jiiiuprr.  (ira-is 
scanty      Small  [wplar 

52  Jii/t/  .".I.  —  Ei|uipp('ii  tor  tin  trail  an. I  in  iiKPtlMn 
at  ilayliirlit.  l-\illo\vcil  tlif  Cin'Appellc  Vall.'y 
lialt'  a  iiiilc  tartlicr.  tlnii  >triirk  nrirtli-«i->t- 
crly  tliMii;j;li  a  wiinillanil  (li«tri<l  wiili  prairiv 
iiiti  rvnis.  I'a--!  il  a  larL'i'  >an.ly  kmiU  lallcd 
Hcil  DiM-r'--  II(irii  Hill.  llHltc.l'atl.Tlurcliii^ 
a  iTrrk  of  llu'  -ami'  iiaino.  Tra\iT.<i'(l  ii 
roiisrli  and  partially  woiidid  prairie  iil'  lijtlit 
snndy  soil  ln-l'ore  rrossine  Woherine  I  reek. 
Rested  as  ii-iial  at  iicion,  near  a  e.iMieal  liill. 
named  Ai"-/v-//"y-"p-«i.».  Korded  tlie  Hij; 
Valley  Creek,  and  eaniped  aliout  eifj'it  miles 
west  of  tile  Assiniiilmiile.  Wooil  ami  water 
ill  aliimdanee.    Liisiiriaiit  trrass.   (iood  lainl. 


|ll^t.llh'^'  rrnili  — 

I'ricwl.       Kurt 
Inn  camp.  ^^'Ji'"^ 

St,  mill's  SI.  iiiili'ii. 


ijiili/  :m. — Lett 
trail  windini: 
tere  1  over  a 


iirlv  and   lollowed    tiie 


licHi 


flusters  III' 


id< 


«rat. 


prairie   siipportin;:  >irai! 


i;liiii.'  liuiiiiiioeks  111  piiiilar.   ( Tiis>ed  aiinliier 


pn| 

idl   triliiitarv  nl  tlie   .Vssinniln 


till 


eliili^,  and    pitelied  eaiiip  lie»ide  a  iiiarsli 


Vii  'd  Riid  ^nod   water. 


K\iil 


leraiit  irrowlli 


if     HllloW' 


and 


Soil,  saiivlv  loam 


.-.)  I„l„ 


il. — Struel 
d   liunr.      I 


uiiip    a>ii 


r'nitr   at   tlie 


raversed  n  tine  i  imiilrv  « 


itii 


i| 


iipl 


P"I 


lar 


id 


must 


Imurin'it  ve;:etatinn  liefore  lonliiii:  the  Two 


(re. 


I 


pun    tiirdinc   Slimy    Creek   ami 


ling  to  lli> 


irairie  leve 


lialt    was 


rmiile  tor   the   n(iiiii-dn\    lied.     Crossed  an 
uniliilatiii'j  loiintrv  succeeded  liv  a  Hat  tract 


r  H 


t   II 


M.r. 


5tj.74 


MAIS 

ilMaiii'i 

1  I'riKTii- 
llnit  miiip. 


lUtCK 

•  front- 

PrifT 
Kllli'd. 


aliouiidiiig  ill  puiids  and  iiiarslies,  soiiir  ol'^ 
wlileh  Impeded  proirress.  In  liirdin;;  the 
Steep  Creek  a  earl  was  upset,  the  eros.siug 
place  heiii;;  had.  I'.iicamped  aiiiong  the 
IteaM  r  Hills,  three  quarters  ot'  a  mile  lieMuid 
the  Steep  Creek 

'>:>  Aiii/ii.tt  I.— Ilroke  lip  camp  and  started  in  bj 
»erv  heavy  rain.  Followed  ii  course  llir(iii({h 
an  enlan!;leil  mass  of  vef;etalioii  skirtiii);  the  ' 
Heaver  Hills.  Ilrenkf'isled  In  a  piiiiriii!;  rain 
after  lordini;  White  .\[iid  liiver,  a  rapid 
slrrnm  seventy  feet  wide  and  four  feel  deep. 
Tills  crossiii;;  oeeupied  some  lime,  heiiij.' 
very  had,  and  the  hanks  of  the  river  step 
ami  slippery.  Traversed  a  very  level  coiiii- 
'  try  with  surface  noil  of  rich  sandy  loam 
siipporliiii;  clumps  of  small  poplar,  osiers, 
and  a  hiMirianl  ijrowth  of  various  plants. 
Ueaclieil  the  .Vssinnihoiiie  after  passing 
llii'ou::li  some  heautitui  open  woodlands. 
I'orded  the  .Vssinnilioiiie  and  eneainped 
at    Fort    I'ellv.      Found   the   carts  from   the 


SI.  null's.  St.  iiiilt'ii. 


Mis 


.III 


here. 


-Fart     I'l'lh,    i:, 


'imp 


nifitt.- 


-Iv 


gai;ed  diiriiit;  the  day  and  at  night  in  making 


111   oh: 


r\atioiis  to  iletermiiii'  the  lali 


tilde  and    inai;netie    variatiun. 
for  a  traverse  to  Swan  Kiver 


I'l 


.«/   ;t.      Started    lor   Swan    Itner   a 


little 


alter  iioiiii.      Crossed    Mirv  Creek   and  con 
tiniieil    down   ll 
its  coiitlueiiee  hi 


if  Snake  ('reek   to 
til  Swan  Uiiir.     The  trail 


le  valley  i 


La  Course  Creek  and  tlirei' 


falliii 

time   to   ascertain   the    din 


iilllers 
some 


I) 


a  level  cou 


into   Snake    Creek.       Stop|i 

nsiiiiis  of  Swan 

\alle\.       Ki'turiied  o\er 

iiiitrv  with  a  surface  soil  of  saiidv 


ner  mill  its  lerlili 


loam   sprinkled    with   erratic 


iif  small 


Ilia 


mil   "priie 


H 

A  t. 


iminoi'l 


iTo  Swan    Itiver 


No 


27.;tr)   H4.ofl 


l!>.45  10.3.,')4 


9.41  112.S>r> 
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I TINER  AR  Y.— ( Continued. ) 


(VII.) 

FROM   "THE   RIVER   THAT   TURNS,"    NORTH    EASTWARD,  TO  FORT   A    LA    CORNE,  VIA  THE   SOUTH 

BRANCH    OF    THE    SASKATCHEWAN. 


tint: 


OlMF. 


roiii 
Ki.rl 


(42) 


MAIN   TRACK 

dlntttiu'v  froni— 


HrniHl.     Uiv.  tlmt 
t  .igmrn  p.     Tunm. 


H*IN   TRACK 

ili^ranct'  from— 


July  30.  —  Lniiiirlii'd  iiuint'  Ht    llir   niimth  i)f 
"  Till'    llivi T  tliiit  TiiiiK,"   1111(1   rDiinnciici'il 


St.  mllei.  Mt.  mitet. 

I 


S4.09 


103.,')4 


112.9.5 


Atll,  Ifcllll       til  ((I.       &IIIII'*!  mill       I<r|lllll1ll\.1-1> 

tin-  truck  survey  (if  the  .*iii.skatclii'WHii  (S.  11.) 
Ui'sci'ikIciI  till'  riM'i  Inr  luiU  mi  Imiir  iiml 
|iiti'licil  ciinip  ill  till'  vicinity  of  i>  ruck  t'X|iii- 

sure  on  till'  rijjlit   Imiik  

No.  50  Jiili/  :t  I . —  Kiiiliiirki'il  early.   The  swift  current  '. 

iif  tlic  rivir  (three  miles  iiii  hour)  Bcei'lernteil  ' 

|)ri)i?re.i».      Hiver  half  n  mile  to  three  (jiinr- 

ters  of  a  mile  wiile,  lint  .tliullow  wlicre  liroail 

mill    niiieli    interrupted   liy    saiiil'liar.4    ami 

niuil-tlat8.      Ilalli'ii  at   noon  to   cMiiniiie  nil  I 

exijosiire  of  ^aiiilHtoiie.      I'asscil  larfie  Cree  ' 

eiicaiii|iuieiits  on  hiilli  ^illl■»  M'  the  river,  iit 

an  liidinn  cro.isiiiff  place.  ThcCrces  "  pitch- 

iiii;"  ea.stward  to  avoid  the  Hlaekfect.  Mcsas- 

katolniiia  herrics  in  t;re»l  profiision.  Camped 

at  dusk 

HI  Aii'ii"f  1  !,eft  camp  at  the  usual  hour 
.Miide  a  transverse  section  of  the  river  upon 
halliiiK  to  lircakfast.  ('aiiiped  nt  sunset  in 
the  ,\loose  Woods  alter  some  hours  paddliiij; 
through  intrii'iile  channels  lietwecu  larfrr 
alluvial  islands  and  tints,  (iood  land  on  the 
'      Hats  wooded  with  ash,  cliii,  andftspeii.    Itiif- 

I      fall)  seen  floating;  in  the  ii\er  

f>%  Auy»ii>  2. —  I'assed,  soon  after  cmharkinit  this 
1     morniii;;,  some  old  shanties  of  the  half-lirecds 
who   come   to   the   Moose  Woods  to   harter 
j     with   the   Indians   in  winter.      Hailed  occn-  I 
siiinally    niiil    aseciiiled   to   the  hriiik  of  the  | 
valley  lo  examine  the  country  heyom!,  which  , 
I     j;eiicrallv  consists  of  a  ridliiif;  samli   prairie 
I      diitted    with    clumps    of  poplar.      Iteeoriled 
I     miiiiy  sandhnrs,  siia.^s  ami  sawyers  to  day, 
!     ami  one  or  two  sniiill  rippliiif;  ra|iids.      Had 
I      lo  moor  eaiioe  at    I  i'.m.  and  seek  shelter  in 
'     conseipicncc   of  a  thunderstorm.      <'iinipcd 
nl  r  I'.M.  on  a  low  sloiiy  point  covered  with 

'     driftwood 

•'59  .tnijii.ll  ;f. — Struck  camp  and  emharked  at  day- 
li};lit.      .\iieliored  once  or  twice  lo  measure 
the  rale  of  current.      Found   it  lo  niiiiulaiii  i 
I     an  nverage  velocity  of  three    and  a  ipiarter  | 

miles  an   hour,      in  the  narrow  plaees  it    is 
I      niiich  swifter,     llalteil  at  noon  to  le\el  aliiii^  . 
]      the  liriiik   of  the  river  to  delerniine  the  ex-  ■ 
leiil    of  its   fall.      I'assed    some    jireeipitous  , 
I      hliilfs  of  yellow  clav  in  llic  liays  of  the  river 
'     and  camped  al    a   small  rapid.     This    rapid 
j      offers   no   impedimeiil    li:    iim  i|;a(ioii,  as   its' 
I      full   is  mil    more   than  nine   inches,  and  the  I 
I      rntlled  water  is  only  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
j     on    llie   other,    the   channel  is   simioih    and 

deep   .     .  

HO  .liifiiixl   I. — Left  camp  at   sunrise  and  did   not  \ 
ip  for  hreiikfasi  till  1 1, .10.*  M.      Ilcsumed  ' 


ll 


ic    vova^e 


at    I. .10 


Dome  places  Willi  wi 


II- 


Hiver   lilled   in 
d  alluvial  islands 


ind-Hats  ill  comse  of  forinaliiin. 


Till 


hanks  are  now  liiieil  uilii   noplar.      .V  lliiiii-  i 
derstorni  with  vcr\  lieai;    rain  al  half-past  4 
I'.M.,  conipelled  a  hall  of  lliice  (piarters  of 


2.70 


■12.08    45.;l'j 


!I4.(";2     79.90 


43.00  122.90 


47.1(1   109.00 


ipped  Id  cnni|i  al 


20  1'  M. 


.50.90  219.90 


[illif  fnniit. 


U  V.  that 
Tiirnn. 


I  .St.  uiUi.'i.,St.  mllet. 

(i\  .liii/imf  Ct.--  Stnrled  at  ti  30  v.m.     .\  drizzling  j  ' 

rain,  that  had  heen  falling'  all  the  morning,  i 

hegaii  lo  pour  very  heavily  aliout  I  I  o'clock,  ' 

reiidcrin}^   il  iieeessar_\  lo   hull  and  seek  tin-  I 

shelter   of    some    lariie  while    spruce    trees  j 

which   i^rew  nt  the   river   side.     (Jonliiined 

the  jmiriiey  niter  the   rain  had    ceased,  and, 

heinp  aided   hy  a  very  swift   current,  swept 

roiiiid  the  ^reat  hinds  of  ijn-  river  wilh  con-  I 
I      siderahle  velocity.      Current  much  iiierea.sed  ! 

ill  swiflnes-,  heim;  in  ninny  plaees  upwards 
'  of  four  miles  an  hour.  S(\eral  portions  of 
i  the  river  diseeiidcd  to-day  miirlit  he  termed 
j      rapids,  the  water  heiii'.:  ipiite  rouj;li  Hilh   a 

heavy  f;roiiiii|swell.       .Arrived  nt  the  (rniiid 

Forks   at    2  20   I'.M.,   and    eommeiieed    the 

ascent  of  llie  Coal  Falls  on  the  .N'orili 
I     Uraucli  to  search  for  I.iitnite.    'rriickiiii;  up 

this  iinpeliiiiiis  lorrenl  was  a  slow   process,  j 

and  I'liiiip  was  pitched  al  a  point  alioiil   two  I 

miles  from  llie  Forks,  only  ivaehrd  al  sniiset  j 

liy  the  canoe.     Found  Cntaecous  fossils. 

To  the  (iiand   Forks    29.83  249.78 

02  Aiiiiii.ll  (i.  —  I.el'l    the    tent   standin^f   over  the 

haiiiinm'  and  ]ii-oeeeded  up  the  lelt  h.iiik   of 

the  river  on   fool,   leiiviie,'  the  vovai;eurs   lo  | 

follow  wilh  the  liichleued  eaiioe     'I'he  rapids  ' 

relnriled  llieir   proL'iess  \eiy  iiiiieh.      .\hoiit 

five  miles  from  ihe  Forks  a  mass  of  ihe  so-  , 

enlled   coal   of  the   voyaijeiirs  win  ohserved  ' 

in  Ihe  drill  hanks,  lint  nunc  in  situ.  It  holds 

iii'ici'nimi'x.      Colliclnl  a  linmlMT  of  speri- 

meiis    and  ulided  switlly  hack  to  the  Fiprk>. 

Saw  a   half-hrced  himily  with  ii  Imrk   canoe 

al  Ihe  Forks,  preparini;  lo  aM'eiidlhe  isonlli 

I!rancli    lo   fjalhir  Mc-avkaloiiniiii    herries. 

They    had    set    out    tVi.ui  the    Nepowewin. 

Left    the  ['"iirks  al  tliiee  p.m.,  and  iiroceed- 

cil  down  Ihe  .Main  ."sa:  kalehewan.      .Vrrived 

al   Fort  a  la  toriu'  a  liille  alter  sunset,  and 

pilche.l  tent  wilhiii  llie  I'orl  i-iielo<nre. 
F'rom  the  Forks    ...  20.15 


.liii/iixf  7. Fui'f  n    lit  Coriir. — TriiinirulMinj; 

111  eslahlish  llie  pnsilion  ot  prominent  points 
in  the  valley  audio  ascerlaiii  ils  liiinen^ioiis. 
in  the  vieiiiil\  of  the  Fi>rl.  .Sketeliiiiir  ihe 
Fori,  the  Mission,  ele.  Thciiuid,' in  ehariie 
of  the  train  of  enrls  joiinieyinir  lo  mis  rcii- 
dezMiiis  iVojii  llie  F.lliow  arrived  in  the  eveii- 
ini:,  he  had  lell  the  earl.-'  in  the  morniiiL' 
and  pushed  on  iii:.ilianee.  Deleniiined  the 
inannetic  \ariiiiion. 

.Iiiijiift  H. —  Furl  ti  III  Vunir.-  M'el  all  the 
iiioriiiii!;.  The  carls  arriied  in  the  foreinioii. 
This  liciiid  Sunday  some  of  the  parlv  attend- 
ed service,  eoiiducled  on  the  o]iposile  side  ot 


Mi: 


er  l)V  llie   lie 
Maki 


111 


Sudd, 


a  native 


ni;    pteparaliiins    lor  an 


overlaml  journey 


lo    Fort    lOllii 


and   lor  n 


eontinualion   of    llie  canoe   vovai;e   to    He 


Itivcr,  fill  ihe  Main  .Saskalehewan 


Lake 


W 


iiinipi 


lU 


ITIN  ER  AK  Y.— ( Continmd. ) 


(Vlll.) 

FKOM  FOin  I'Kl.I.V.  SOUTH  WKsTWAIlD,  Td  THK  MTTI.K  SASKATCllF.W  \\  OH  UAI'II)  IMVFU.  VIA 
TIIF  FLANKS  OF  TlIF  DUCK  AM)  UIDINC  MorNTAIN'S-TIIFNCF  AI,O.N(i  IIIK  UAI'll)  UINKIJ  FKOM 
TIIF  SI  MMir  OF  TIIF  KIDINO  MOlNiS'N  I'O  IMF  ASSIMHOINF  —  I'llFNCF  HACK  To  'I'lIF 
I\TFIINF(   IION  OF  TIIF  I.OWFH    IKAII,  AM)    IMF  MTTFI'.  SASK  ATCIIFU  AN. 


CAMP. 


MAIN    rKAl'k 
illMtatirp  fniiti 


llnTWrnp  I 


Fnrl 
I'rily. 


03.. 


(1-1 


iSt.  mUp>.  St.  miles. 
iuiiU'l  I.  — Slartcil   fniiii    Fort  I'llly  ciicHnip- ,  ' 

iiiciit  till!'  iiioriiiiiK.  t'(|iiiii|H'il  tiir  nil  i'\|iliir-|  I 

atiiiii    1)1'    llu'    I'omitry    iyiii^c    littwctii    lln'j 
A^siniiilioiiic  UlviTunil  tlic  Diuk  hiuI  linliii!;  ! 
Miiuiiliiiii  ltaii^o!i.      i'lirsiii'il  ii  S.  K.  I'nurM' 
iiIdii;.'  tlu'  li'lt  liaiik  ul  llic  A'<siiinil")uir  cmr 
llic  ;;iMtli'  wi^tiTii  f:\ii\H-  lit  till'  Duck  .Moiin- 
taiii.     ('rii>M'il    M'MTiil    siiiiill    linink.s,    tlicl 
liirs;!  St    riillcil    Saiiilv     Kiinlli     (rci'k,    ami  I 
rr>tril  mar  tin  Two  (rciks  at  a  |ii)iiil  aldHit 
tvii  inili"  In  111  tlif  lia«r  ot  tlir  I)iirk  Miiiiii-| 
tain,    ami   nut    tar    t'ruii)    the    .\s»iiiiiil>i>liii'.  I  I 

M'lujil,  «iiliT.  ami   lAri'lli'iit  i;ravM  in  aliiiml-  ' 

ami',     t'uiiipcit  at   7   v.  m.   in  a  ri'uioii  ot'j 
liixiiriaiil  vim'tatiiiii.     (luoil  land i IT."'-' 

Aiiijiut  '<■ — Tlif  train  lilt  camp  a  littli'  liftori'  I 

-iiiirisr.     TriiMTMil  an   nmliilaliii^j  cnnntrv  i  ! 

with   iinimriiiii^  rliitiips  nt'  poplar  ami  low  |  ; 
imI1iiu».      l.ami   fniiii   Iml  ratliir  inarsliy  in 

many  plarcs.      l"i)rili(l  I'iiic  (  n  rk  anil  nst-  I 

I'll    liir    tun    liiiiir>  at   mion    mat    Swanipv  i  I 

Criik       Cainpiil  al  miiimI  altiT  rrmsiiij;  a  | 

tiiii'  trait  III'  ninntry  wiili  a  iiulsI  ixiilii'rant  j 

irnmtli  111'  jiraas  ami   >ari(ins  plants  Irtwcrn  ' 

iipin  i^riiU'S  111  yiMir,}:  asprii 27i'i      I."'.!," 


li.")  Aiigu.it  ti. —  Strmk   caiiip   ami   .starliil    at    llir 
ii-uni  early  liunr.      I  pun    tlii'    train  lialtiiis: 
111  rr«t  aiiil  ;;razr  tin-  ilraiiirlit  aiiiiiials  a  t'rw 
mill-  luMiiiil  tin-  Ssvainpy  Itinr  rrnssiiii.'.  a 
ill  tiii'liim'iit    »!■!    imt  nil  liursi'liai'k    at   riirlil 
.■in::l.-«  tu  tin'  trail  tn  make  a  ri  riinnnisaiirc 
lit'  till'    Dnrk    Mountain.      lii'lni;   nnalilr  tu 
liinl  Swamp  Uim  r   at  tin-   point  wln-rr  tln-v 
!      -"trnck  it,  llii'\  pri'i'i'i-ili'il  np  its  vnlli-y  nntil  i 
i     I.  ilriiM-  pijilar  t'liri'st,  lilli-il  with  t'alli-n   Inu'i , 
oiTiipyini:  tlii'  sliipi-  111'  tin-  ninnntain,  nun- 
pilliil  tinni  to  ritriiii'  tlicir  .strpi.      Coiitin-i 
j      m-il     o\rr    a    roinitry     almost     nnrlianjii'il  i 
'      ill  tdpiijrrapliiinl  rliarartir,  cxcipt   that   lor  i 
till-  la*t   mill*  l>i-(iiri-  rainpin;.;  llu-  tri-i'S  ami 
M'i:i-tatiiiii    liiirr   i-viilrnci-    of    havin;;    hirii 
proslrat  -il    ami    turn    hy    a    most    vinli'jit 
I     sliirm  rruin   tlir  wist.      Met  a  train  iil'  carts 
ill  till  al'tiTiioiin,  jimrnoyinj:  to  I'ort  I'llh  .. 

00 /Iwi/M-'-^  r.  -   Ui"iiliiil  Shi  II  Kivir  larlv.     I'pon '■ 
loriliii;:  this  rinr  whirh  M-paratis  the  Dmk  ' 
ami  liiiliiiu  Mountains,  a  moniiti'ii  partv  s<  t 
olV   lo   trail-    it    to    Its   nintlui'iii'i'   with    the  i 
.\»-iiHiihoine,  whilst  tin-  train  went  intneainp 
111  await  their  retnrn.     Hitiirinmr  late,  camp 
svas  not  imAeil.      (iooil   tjra'^inir 

"     .lll;/llKf  ». —  Maili- a  lletoiir  lip    I  lie  Shell  Hiver 
to  ilay,  a.-cemliiiK  the  valley  as  (ar  as  it  was 
pos^ihle   to   penetrate  Willi    hursi-s   thrinif;h  ' 
the  I'orest  III    halsaiii-poplar  anil  wliitewooil, 


I   *MI'.  I 


M«l<f  TRACIi, 

dlRtnarii  froin- 


ir.17   (ij..'u 


i.'.;i'.'   ri.titi 


I  ,   iVl'i'dU* 

I __^ ling  mnip, 

'   '  -  ~  -_  -^    .  . 

j  ,  ,1*1.  nillr> 

riiiilereil    nliiiiist   impassiihle    li\  I'allen    limn , 

I  anil  nnilerlirnsli.  Idtiirneil  to  eainp,  anil 
iletermiileil  the  latiluitc  of  this  station  I  ,'ill' 
.IS    ll'.)    I  


(18 


'>"  Au'just  !l.  —  Hesiiiiieil  the  trail  hcfore  sunrise,  i 

.Vl'ter  two  Inilirs  traM-l  the  rner  trail  iliMri;.  j 

I      iiii;    to    h'lirl    Klliee    »as    pnsseil,   the    train 

takiiiL'    the  nioiinlain    trail.      Traverseil    an 

nmliilatinc    ilislrici    with    open    woinllamls.  i 

Crossiil  several  lirooks,  mhim-  with  hail  eros- . 

siiiL's.      Ilalleil  for  the  noon  rest  on  a  riilhnp 

area  with   u'liml   meailow   ^;rn«■^       Fonleil  a 

creek  anil  eainpeil  at  ,'i  I'.M.,  ainiilst  cliiinps 

of  poplar  ami  willows.     l-Acellent  pa.stiiru|:e. 

Soil  rich  sanily  loam     

Amiiixl  Id.— .Starteil  at  l.J!(  a.m.  Traverseil 
li  marshy  innliilatinu  tract  of  connlry.  \  ej;- 
ctation  very  luxuriant.  I'oiiils  nry  iiiiini-r 
mm.  Coiiiitry  heaiilifiil.  I'onleil  ami  lesd-il 
at  Hirilslail  (reek  ,  iliiiieiision.s  of  creek  til 
feet  wiile  anil  three  feet  iliep.  Strong  eiir- 
reiil  ;  canoes  iiiii;hl  ilescenil  Inn  liny  woiilil 
(iml  it  ilitlicnll  to  reliirn.  Valley  hroail  ami 
ilei  p.  ami  pnrtiallt  wooilcil.  (aiiipeil  at 
O.tti  at  Small  (reck.     Country  line.  .. 

^'^'Au'iii"!  I  !•-    I'"  I"""!''  "'  ■•■-I    >-^''     S\iaiiip\  I 
1     Creek  with  a   hail  crossinir.     Trail  followiil 
the  tiank  of  the   Uiiliin.'   Moiiiitain,  skirling' 
an    inipeneirahle  fiire^l    nl    a^pi-ii  sin  Ichiiii;  i 
to  the  snmiiiit  of  the    iiioniilaiii.      i)iiieiial| 
a  nipiil  lirook  ten   teet  wiile  ami  three  ilcip.  ; 
Coiiiitrv     heaiitil'nl  .     |iophir»    ami    Hil!ous| 
friiiiriiis;  pomlsanil  laki  lets  are characl eristic  [ 
of  this  part  111'  the  eoniilry.      Voiinir  maple 
iinmerinis  on  the  left  of  the  trail.      ( 'ampul  I 
al  Miiiset  on    the    I. links   of  the    l.illlc    Sas- 1 
kalehewan  (  Kapiil  Kivcr)    1 

I 
Aiii/vxl  I'J.      Heniaincil   in  camp  ami  ohserveil  ; 
for  hititnilc  ami  \arialiiiii  '  l.at..ill^  '.VA  l,"i'.) 
(X'lirialioii  l.'i"  .til  I"..) 

Auiiiixl    l;i       Left    earls    at    camp    (Ofl)   anil 
proceeilcil  nil  liorseliack  iiplheMiUey  of  ihe 
l.illle     Saskalehewan,     t'lir     a     ilis'ancc    ofj 
I")  i  Ti  miles  on    the    soiilh-weslet  .    slope   ofj 
the  liiiliii_'  Moiiiilain,  when  a  ilcn-e  harrier 
of    wooils    opposim;    liirther    pro^'ress    anil  i 
atl'orilmi;  no   tciilinn    for  the  animals,  com- 1 
pelleil  the   part)  111  retiiin  to  camp  ((ill). —  I 
The  eiiiiiitry  passeil over  111  niukiii^'  this  siile 
traverse  i^  of  the  finest  ilescriplioii,  ami  well 
ailapleil  for  farmiiiL'.      Tlie  soil  i.s  a  \ei-yrich 
lii.'iiii,  '■iippiirliiiL'  alternate    open  woiiillaml> 
ami   rich   ineailnws.      (Ihsiance  Iravelleil   in 
making  tliiii  side  trip  to-ilay,  .ill.;tU  miles.)    i 
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ITIN  lOR  A IIY  .—{CoNtituml) 


LAMP. 


dUiUlit-o  from  - 

I'raoMl'  ,      Fort 
In*  mnip.|    IVIly, 


No.  70 


71 


Auijutt  14. — StrikiiiK  chiiiii  ((>!»)  nr  nii  I'Hrly 
li'iir,  thi'  liniii  nirviKli'd  to  the  ril^c  of  the  | 
\Mt/y  and  iniinicyril  al(lll^  itM  iiiirgiii  in  n  i 
wmtlii'rlv  (liriTliim,  fur  tlic  piiriiDniMii  piirsu- 1 
illK  till-  MMT  to  ili4  jinictioii  witli  the  Ainiii- | 
iiitHiiiic.     (.'roHst'd  nn  luit'TVii   iiiiiiitry  with  i 
rirli    noil,    !iii|i|iortiliK  cliunps  of  |i(i|ilnr  unci 
willow.    llHltcit  Ht  noiiii  iii'nr  h  liikt'lrt  fi'in|;t'(l 
with  imiiTH.     <  unipc'il  in  n  di^ttrict  of  |Minilii, 
sonic  of  thi'iii  H  c|iiHrti'r  to  half  »  inili-  in 
(lianu'tiT.     Kxct'lU'Ut  Kfftiix 

Auifutt  Ifi. — (lot  off  at  Biinriin'.  Coiitinncil 
Hi  rUtae  to  till'  vnlli'V  ilii  |iO).)iibl|.  in  orilcr  to 
maki'  a  topoKra|iliicHl  ili'lini'alioii  of  I  he 
river.  Thnr  hours  truvrl  hronght  the  train 
ii|iiiii  till'  \Vliili'  Mild  Itivi'r  trail  IcHiliiiK 
troni  Port  (iiirrv  to  I'ort  Kllici'.  PurHUi'il 
till'  trail  f'>r  0.12  iiiilcrt,  i.nd  then  ilivrr^i'd 
III  thi'  Koiilli-wrHl,  niiitiiiiiin);  allium  thi' 
riviT.  ('.'iiii|ii'd  Ht  ;t.  10  i>.  M.,  to  make  iii'W 
axli-triTs  for  two  of  the  niria,  the  old  oiii's 
lieiiiK  nearly  worn  out,  and  tlicri'  bi'iii);  a 
Hnpply  of  post  oak  in  tlie  valley,  (iood 
pantiirage.  Wood,  i'leiity  of  water  in  creeks 
and  lakelets 


Kt,  nilln. 


»t.  mllM. 


2Q.-U) 


i;i.7o 


I 


72  Aiigimt  10. — .Xnle-trees  finished  and  eimme 
resinned  at  7  A  M.  Crossed  the  lower  trail 
til  l''ort  Klliee  after  journeying  one  mile. 
Traversed  n  gently  nndnlatin^  prairie  with 
a  niiilliliide  of  punds  and  lakelets  in  the 
lowlands.  Uested  near  the  river  at  a  point 
where  the  valley  hoconies  ho  broad  and 
slinllow  that  it  is  lost  in  the  surroiuidiii); 
plain.  Crossed  several  tributary  creeks  and 
eaniped  on  a  rolling  prairie  strewn  with 
boulders J3.U1 


MjIIN  TUfcCK, 

UlitMit'u  fruui  - 


No.  73  AuijuHl  17.— Started  Ht  (5..  .  m.,  over  an 
open  le\el  prairie,  tliriiu|,'ii  .vliieh  the  I.ittI 
SHS..atL'he\vaii  now  lueuiiders.  Halted  Inr 
three  hours  at  a  point  where  the  slopes  iif 
the  valley  resiiine  their  abrupt  elmracter,  the 
river  eMiliiij;  tliroii}:h  uiiotber  pliitenii  of 
li^lit  rolling  priiirie  with  slmrl  nod  siHiity 
herbaL;e.  ('roi'id  soiiie  dry  foiiles  iiiler- 
sei'liii^  Hii  iiieliiieil  iindiduliiix  prairie,  and 
eaniped  in  the  \Hlley  of  tlii'  .Visiniillioine  at 
its  eoiilliieiiee  with  the  l.iltle  .Siiskiilehewaii. 
Valley  about  a  mile  wide,  tilled  with  most 
luMiriaiit  (jrass    North  sbipe  treeless,  sontli- 

eni  sliijie  clothed  with  poplars     

Explored  north  of  the  iiumntttin  trail  crossing 

LeiiKth  of  track  along  the  Littli'  Saskatchewan 

1\  Aiii/iist  IS. — Struck  eaiup  upon  completing  a 
I'eeoiinaissauce  of  the  jiinctioii  of  the  twii 
valleys,  and  taking  intersecting  courses  to 
distant  points.  Tnriieil  north-westerly  from  | 
camp  o\ur  a  light  rolling  inairie  overspread  i 
with  ail  accumulation  of  iKinhlcrs.  Soon 
eiilcreil  and  bignn  to  retrace  the  trail  of 
yesterday.  .N'ooncd  where  the  yesterday's 
iiiorning  lialt  was  made, 

75  Aui/imt  10. — On  the  trail  at  sunrise.     Contiii- 

I  uiiig  up  the  Little  Saskatchewan  Valley. 
Ileached  the  teamsters'  camp  (7\)  on  the 
lower  trail  to  Fort  Klliee  at  J.  10  r.M.  Com- 
menced the  trail  survey  if  the  lowi'r  track 
to  I'ort  Klliee,  from  the  brink  of  the  Little 
Saskatchewan  Valley,  one  mile  from  the 
crossing  |iliice,  at  5. 11)  r.>°.  Campi  '  at  li.^d 
near  the  point  where  :■  u  and  i  ■  ts  were 
left  on  the  llith. 


Froii.ll-  I 
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ITINERARY.— ( Continued. ) 


•       (IX.) 

FROM  THE  LITTLE  SASKATCHEWAN  FORD  WESTWARD  TO  FORT  ELLICE  VIA  THE  LOWER  TRAIL. 


OAMF. 


■AlH  TEACK 

diittaiicc  from— 


HnKTil'   L.8u.k«t- 
t.iirimmpJ  cfat'wmi. 


St.  mlln.  St.  milei. 


No  IQAuguit  'JO. — Stiuck  camp  (".">)  2.15  miles  west 
of  the  crossing  place,  and  pursued  the  trail 
a  little  before  suurise ;  wimling  westerly 
amidst  a  labyrinth  of  ponds  and  lakelets 
scattered  over  a  rich  uninilating  prairie  sup- 
porting a  most  rank  vegetation,  gaily  tinted 
with  brilliant  flowers.  Uesteil  for  iilidnt 
two  hours  near  the  junction  of  this  trail  and 
the  White  Mud  River  trail  from  Prairie 
Portage.  Camped  three  quarters  of  n  mile 
from  Lac  Sale  on  a  gently  undulating  prai- 
rie. Good  grass.  Straggling  clumps  of 
underwood,  |>oplar,  and  low  willow  bushes. 
Soil  sandy  loam  

77  Augiut  21. — Passed  .'close  to  Lac  Sal<!,  a  fine 
expanse  of  water  one  mile  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  10. TO  miles  travel 
brought  the  train  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Shoal  Lake,  where  eainp  was  pitched  in 
order  to  enable  a  division  to  make  a  survey 
of  this  oblong  expanse  of  water  lying  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  trail.  The  divisiim 
followed  u|>  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
to  its  northern  extremity,  and  returneil  to  i 
camp.  Shoal  Lake  is  5.(i5  miles  long  atid 
O.'i't  to  0. 1.'>  miles  wide,  and  lies  in  a  broad 
shallow  basin.  In  the  vicinity  of  Shoal 
Lake  the  ground  is  nincli  covered  with  a 
white  efflorescence.  Good  grazing.  Wood 
and  water  in  abundance 

'ilAugvii  2i.— Crossed  the  outlet  of  Shoal  Lake 
connecting  it  with  another  lake  three  fourths 


OA.HF. 


23.40;    25.55 


10.70    30.25  : 


of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  proceeded  over 
an  undulating  prairie,  in  several  places  flat 
and  marshy.  Uestcd  for  two  hours  nniiitst 
a  gr«';p  of  ponds.  Crossed  a  brook  soon 
snectviud  by  a  valley  ten  chains  wide  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  filled  with  stagnant  pools. 
Hested  for  two  hours  in  a  good  pasturing 
district,  and  then  journeyed  across  a  country 
unchanged  in  characteristic  features.  Ford- 
eil  liirdstail  Creek,  (a  stream  at  this  point 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
meandering  in  a  valley  eighty  feet  deep  and 
one  mile  broad,)  and  camped  two  miles  west 
of  it.  Luxuriant  herbage.  Thickets  of 
young  poplar. 


■AIM  TRACE 

diHtaiicti  fVoin— 

Prranl.   I..gukM- 
ilKCftmp.    rhowMi. 


St.  milM. 


79  Augtut  -M. — Started  at  4  a.  .m.  Crossed  a 
small  <'reek  and  followed  the  trail  <iver  a 
beautiful  prairie  with  freipient  clumps  of 
poplar  Hoses,  dogwood,  and  willows  very 
numerous.     A   few  small  oaks.     Grass  and 


23.80 


tributary  of  liird's  tail 
deep    valley.       Keaelied 


reek  flowing  in  a 
the  Assiniiihoine 
about  noon,  and  pitclud  camp  in  the  valley 
near  the  mouth  of  Ueaver  Oeek.  Met  here 
the  train  which  had  just  arrived  from  Fort 
i\  la  Come  on  the  Sftskatclu'wan.  .Vnimals 
turned  loose  to  grazr  on  the  flats,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  occupied  in  triangu- 
lating in  the  valley  of  the  .Vssinniboine, 
between  Qu'.Xppelle  Kiverand  Heaver  Creek. 
Made  a  transverse  section  of  the  Assiinii- 
boine  and  Valley |    10.80J 


FR( 


CAM 


No 


St.  dUm. 


00.05 


70.SG 


UL. 


Vom  — 


t.  mllM. 
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TtmEIiABY.— (Continued.) 


(X.) 


FROM   FORT   A   LA   CORNE   SOUTIIWESTWARD  TO  THE  "LUMPY   HILL  OF  THE  WOODS"  — THENCE 
SOUTHEASTWARD  TO  TOUCHWOOD  HILr.S  AND  FORT  ELLICE  VIA  THE  CARLTON  TRAIL. 


60.05 


TO.SC 


oAur. 


HAIR  TKACK 

tUHanm  from— 


No   KO 


81 


Augu*t  0. — The  moniing  occupied  in  complet- 
ing the  equipment  for  n  reconnaissance  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  Grand  Forks 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Qu'Appelle  and  Assinniboine  Hivers. 
New  axle-trees  having  been  made  and  fitted 
to  the  carts,  the  train  left  Fort  k  la  Come 
and  pursued  the  trail  at  I  p.  m.  (about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  canoe  division  had 
embarked  for  the  voyage  down  the  Saskatch- 
ewan.) Ascended  the  hill-sides  of  the 
valley  through  thickets  of  aspen,  and  crossed 
a  belt  of  B.  pine  from  a  quarter  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide  growing  along  the  margin 
of  the  summit  plateau.  Traversed  an  un- 
dulating country  with  good  soil,  bearing 
open  groves  of  aspen,  Banksian  pine,  and 
spruce.  Forded  Long  Creek,  (a  small  trib- 
utary of  the  Main  Saskatchewan,)  and  camp- 
ed on  its  banks  at  7  p.  m.  Vegetation  very 
luxuriant.  Raspberries  in  profusion.  Plenty 
of  wood  and  water.    Good  farming  country. 


Pmoetl-  I  Fort  k  I* 
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Attffiut  10. — Stnick  camp  and  commenced 
taking  the  trail  courses  at  4.1.')  a.  m.  .\s- 
cended  the  shallow  valley  of  Long  Creek, 
traversing  a  tract  of  excellent  undulating 
land.  Remains  of  an  ancient  aspen  forest 
frequently  observed.  The  huge  trunks  of 
burnt  trees  lying  hidden  in  the  long  herbage 
occasion  much  trouble  in  traversing  this 
district  with  carts.  Killed  a  bear,  and 
halted  two  hours  beside  a  pond  250  yards 
long,  to  graze  the  aniir.als  and  take  breakfast. 
Nooncd  at  a  dilatation  of  Long  Creek,  one 
mile  long  and  200  yards  wide.  Re-crossed 
Long  ('reek  near  a  point  where  it  issues 
from  a  series  of  lakelets  extending  westerly 
for  about  ten  miles.  Crossed  a  hill  range 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  trail,  and 
camped  at  7.2;')  p.  m.  in  view  of  the  Birch 
Hills.  Splendid  soil.  Fine  sloping  wood- 
lands interspersed  with  beautiful  meadows. 
Vegetation  everywhere  most  luxuriant. — 
Flowers  innumerable.  Abundance  of  water 
in  brooks  and  lakelets.  Itain  and  thunder 
at  night  28.17 


Auguit    11.— Train   in   motion  at  •I-'IO  am. 
Traversed  a  fine  valley  from  four  to  six  miles 
wide,  with  gentle  slopes  clotbed   with  very 
long  grass.     The  trail  in  this  volley  follow.s  | 
the  windings  of  a  shallow  an<l   sonii'times  < 
dry  creek,  flowing  into  the  South  Branch.  I 
Hailed  for  two  hours  to  allow  the  horses  to; 
feed  in  an  extensive  wet  meadow  dotted  with 
ponds — the  sources  of  some  ieeble  stream- 
lets meandering  to  the  Saskatchewan,  ("on- 
tinuing  parallel  to  the  norlhern  slope  of  the 
Bireli  Hills — a  thinly  wooded  range  in  whicli 
Hoot  Kiver  rises,— the  trail  crosses  a  very 
fine  grazing  or  farming  district.     Rested  for 
three  lunirs  at  noon  in  a  broad  rich  valley 
bounded  by   gentle  hill   ranges   about  five 
miles  west  of  the  SMkatchewan  (8,  B.)     A 
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winding  course  amidst  numerous  ponds  and 
streamlets  of  various  sizes,  brought  the 
train  to  Lumpy  Hill  Creek,  a  brook  with 
many  stagnant  dilatations,  issuing  from  the 
hill  of  the  same  name.  Pursued  this  stream 
for  two  hours,  and  pitched  camp  beside  it  a 
little  after  sunset.  Ascended  the  Lumpy 
Hill  of  the  Woods  through  open  aspen 
groves,  and  obtained  from  its  summit  a  view 
of  the  Bloody,  Woody  and  Birch  Hill  ranges. 
Rich  soil.  Good  pasturage.  Plenty  of  wood 
and  water 


Augutt  12. — Started  before  sunrise  across  an 
undulating  prairie  sprinkled  with  lakelets, 
and  came  upon  the  Carlton  track  after  two 
hours  travel.  After  following  this  leading 
trail  eastward  for  two  hours  a  halt  was  made 
in  a  region  of  lakes  and  ponds  lying  between 
low  spurs  from  the  Lumpy  Hill.  In  de- 
scending from  this  south-ensteni  extension 
of  the  Lumpy  Hill  range,  the  course  passes 
over  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales  wooded 
with  aspen  clumps,  until  a  level  and  parti- 
ally wooded  prairie  is  reached.  Crossed 
several  brooks — feeders  and  outlets  of  many 
beautiful  lakes, — and  camped  on  a  rolling 
prairie  whilst  the  sun  was  just  sinking  below 
the  horizon.  Good  grass.  Soil  light  grav- 
elly clay  on  the  summit  of  hills,  very  rich 
in  low  places.  Lake  water  a  little  brackish. 
Clumps  of  aspen.     Grasshoppers  seen 


^.Augutt  13. — Left  camp  at  sunrise  and  journey- 
ed three  and  a  half  miles  in  a  fine  dry 
valley  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  enclosing 
several  beautiful  lakes.  Then  traversed 
a  range  of  hills  and  mounds,  and  passed  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  lake  "  where  the 
Moose  died."  Whilst  the  carts  pursued 
the  trail  several  side  trips  were  made  on 
horseback  to  the  more  prominent  hills  and 
lakes  on  either  hand.  Skirted  some  conical 
hills  rising  through  an  undulating  prairie, 
and  entered  a  very  hilly  country  abounding 
in  lakelets.  Boulders  on  the  hills.  Rested 
for  three  hours  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Hill 
and  leaving  the  boundary  of  the  so-called 
wooded  country,  entered  upon  a  treeless  un- 
dulating prairie.  From  the  summit  of  Big 
Hill  was  seen  "  Buffalo  Cart  Plain,"  lying 
five  miles  to  the  north-east.  Followed  a 
sinuous  course  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  dome 
shaped  hills,  and  camped  on  a  gently  rising 

iirairie,  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Woody 
lange."  Soil  light  and  gravelly.  Many 
marshy  lakes.  Small  aspen  niid  willow 
bluffs.     A  little  rain.     Gorgeous  sunset... 


85 


Augtut  14. — Started  train  at  daylight  across 
a  beautiful  undulating  coiuitry,  but  still  the 
same  light  soil  and  short  herbage.  Rested 
for  two  an<l  a  half  hours  at  noon  on  a  gra-^sy 
area  surrounded  by  lakelets  and  open  aspen 
groves.    One  and  a  quarter  miles  S.  E.  of  a 
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brook  Howiiii;  into  A»hps  T.iikc  tlip  rnrlton 
track  is  joiiicil  liy  the  trnil  IVdim  the  Moose  ■ 
Woods.  Camped  nt  r..'ir)  r.M.  on  n  vast  ^ 
undidntiiif;  treeless  prairie,  railed  tlie  "  Vnr- 
rj--wood  Plain."  Knolls,  liilloeks,  and  lake- 
lets as  heretofore.  Soil  liirht  and  herliape 
scanty.     Long  Lake  seen  to  the  south-west. 


'St.  niilca. 


HH  Aiir/iitt  1^. — Hesuiiiiil  the  siiT'vey  nt  sunrise. 
Cro'imii  a  very  lieMmil'nl  iMiilulHllii;;e(iiintrv. 
Many  stniill  laki  •<.  .\>pens  on  the  ridires  , 
(i-l)  inelics  in  diiunetcr.  Kdli-d  a  liad^i'r  at 
the  noon  halt.  C'ro»»ed  a  sireiiiii  with  a 
rapid  current  eonneetlii|£  tw"  lakelets,  and 
(uinped  ill  H  lrieli^.s  \alliy  tilled  uilh  Ioiik 
rieh  irras".    Fine  pttsturilue  diuiitrv.    I'lctur- 


33.48  154.81 


No.  SISAtiffUitt  la. — Raised  camp  a  little  after  sunrise 

and    proceeded    across   a    hcautiful    prairie ! 

studded  at  intervals  with  clnsters  of  conical 

knolls.    Traversed  several  areas  of  salt  prai- 1 

rie,  in  many  |)lncc8  wet  in  spriiip,  and  skirted 

the  shori'S  of  a  saline  lake  with  water  of  a 

hitter  taste.     Rested  upon  a  patcli  of  salt 

ground  surrounded  hy  wet  prairie  and  an 

extensive  rani;r  of  ponds  and  marshy  lakes. 

Vast  numbers  of  aquatic  birds  seen'  in  the! 

salt  marshes  and  lakes.    A  few  grasshopfiers  i 

observed.       .Mos(|uitoes    and    bulldofi    still 

very   numerous  and  tormenting.      I'rossed 

a  tine  woodless  prairie,   separated  from    a 

beautiful  undulating   ascent   hy   a   running 

stream  of  cool   good  water  ten   feet  broad. 

Reached  the  summit  plateau  and  journeyed  i 

over  an  excellent  tract  of  country  with  many  ; 

beautiful  Inkes,  until   reaching  Touchwood  j 

Hill    I'ort,   where  camp   waa   pitched   at  8 , 

P.M.     Land   of   the  best   <piality.      Small  | 

aspen  proves.     Hill  and  dale.     The  richest  j 

profusion  of  veiretation.    Soil  verv  superior,  i 

Lakes  in  vast   numbers '....  30.10  184  91 


Aufftut  IG. —  Touchwoofl  Hill  Fori. — Same] 
camp.     Whilst  the  train  remained  in  camp  : 
to-day  in  order  to  refiair  the  travelling  eipiip- 
nge,  as  well  as  to    rest    the    horses  ami  take 
advantage  of  the  good  grazing  in  this  locality, 
a  1  opportunity   was  atforded  for  exaininine 
and  niaki.ig  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Touch- 
wood Hill   range  and   surrounding  country. 
Connected  several   of  the   more  prominent  ; 
hills,  (by  intersecting  bearings,)  with    Last  ; 
.Mountain,    Lonij    Lake,  Ka-ot.  ta-al-tin-ok 
(Heart    Hill),   Little  Touchwood  Hill-s,  &c. 
.Slurb  eonjuring  soiiig  on  in  an  Indian  (Cree)  i 
CDeampiiient  here.  Theeoiijuriiigdrumisloud 
and  incessant  to  night  as  well  us  Inst  night. 


il  Aitgiut  17. — Lovely  morning.     Made  an  earlv  1 

start,  winding  around    lakes  emhosoiiied  in  | 

a  Will  Kiioded  chain  of  hills  extending  from  j 

the   (innt   to  the  Little   Toueliwoiid  range,] 

sucetideil    by  a   benntilid  level  eountrv  em- 1 

bracing    iiiueli    good    land.      Cro>sed    iiianv  I 

iiiter\als   of  prairit'   and  lull  eountrv  hlciid- 

in:t  alternately  into  each    nlher,  and   rested 

Ijitwivt  two   lakes,  one  i.f  tlnni  one  mile  in 

dianutiT.     (iihid  land.      Nfi  .Haiidv  soil  seen  j 

yei,  enst  of  the   lleiirt    ILll.      (inisslinppers 

flyiiiE.     Travrseil  n  line  meliilatini;  eountrv 

anil   pitched  i'am|i  npnii   ira-sing  Mii-  llaiik 

oC  till-  Little  Touchwood  Ilill".      Kxcellriit 

pa-tiirage,  wood  and  wat<r  


■J4..50  20fl,41 


esqnr  sccnerv.  Soil  light  on  the  ridgrs. 
Rich  vrgotablp  monid  in  the  flats.  Herbage 
very  rank.     Numeroun  badger  holes 


No.  fi&Aug\Mt  19.— Set  out  at  .5.15  a.  m.    Thermo- 
I     meter  46".    Heavy  westerly  wind.   Crossed 
many  grassy  streamlets  connecting  chains  of 

fionds,  and  entered  upon  a  beautiful  wood- 
ess  country  with  an  undnlatins  surface 
covered  witti  long  waving  grass.  Halted  for 
two  hours  amidst  innumerable  ponds  and 
lakelets.  Much  beautiful  meaaow  land, 
(iood  grass,  fine  soil.  Grasshoppers  flying. 
Intersected,  at  noon,  the  trail  from  Fort 
Pelly  to  the  Qu'Apptlle  Mission.  Travers- 
ed in  the  afternoon  a  treeless  rolling  prairie 
strewn  here  and  there  with  small  >)oulder«, 
and  extending  to  the  horizon  in  every  direc- 
tion, except  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
where  the  wooded  ranges  ef  File  Mountain 
and  Pheasant  Hill  interrupt  the  tiniformity 
of  the  outline.  Cami>ed  on  a  line  meadow 
encompassed  by  roimd  hillocks  and  lakelets. 

^Augu»t  20. —  Heavy  dew  last  night.  Before 
I  making  the  ii  on  halt  to  day,  four  creeks 
I  and  several  dry  valleys  were  crossed. 
These  streams  run  with  a  swift  current 
and  unwater  a  very  line  gracing  country 
with  much  arable  land.  Camped  at  sunset 
in  a  beautiful  hilly  district,  studded  with 
little  aspen  bluffs.  Good  grass.  Water 
in  marshy  hollows 
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91  Augu*(  21. — On  the  trail  at  sunrise.  Tra- 
versed a  high  rolling  country  until  reach- 
ing Little  Cutarin  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the 
Qu'Apuelle,  20  feet  broad  and  1}  feet  deep 
at  the  lord.  Continued  across  a  beautiful 
open  prairie  surrounded  by  aspen  groves 
and  grassy  knolls,  and  dined  upon  fording 
Hig  Cutorm  Creek,  another  tributary  of 
the  (jii'Appelle  flowing  in  a  deep  valley. 
Uood  grass  and  aspen  clumps  at  camp. 
Water  in  small  swamps.  Soil  light  and 
poor  on  the  knolls  una  ridges.  Some  ex- 
cellent land  in  the  buUowa  and  flats ..  {    24.40 


9i\Augu»t  22.— Hoar  frost  this  morning.  Left 
camp  early,  pursuing  an  easterly  course 
towards  a  "pilot  hill,"  called  "Someone 
Knocked,"  or  the  Hpy  Hill.  This  conical 
elevation  of  gravel  and  sand  attains  an 
altitude  of  120  feet  above  the  prairie,  and 
is  the  site  of  old  Fort  Cutarm.  East  of 
the  .Spy  Hill  the  trail  runs  nearly  parallel 
to,  and  not  far  from  the  Qu'Appclle  valley, 
and  the  country  deteriorates  in  cliaracter, 
the  soil  being  sandy,  and  the  herbage  iudif-  j 
fereut.  Alter  the  noon  halt,  four  hours  travel 
over  a  HOiidy  prairie  skirted  by  sand  dunes 
brought  the  train  to  the  AHsiniiibuine  near 
its  eonlluence  with  the  Qu'Appclle.  Ford- 
ed the  Assinniboine  and  pit<<hed  camp  on 
its  rieh  alluvial  flats   


9( 
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Awfutl  2.3 — Moved  camp  to  the  mouth  of 
fjeuver  Creek.  The  division  returning 
from  a  survey  of  the  Hiding  Mountain, 
the  Little  .Saskatchewan,  &c.,  soon  made 
its  ap|iearnneo  and  joined  this  train  after 
an  absence  of  lin>  wiHjks.  The  great«r  part 
of  to  day  ncciipiiid  in  making  obaervalium. 
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22.52  333.78 
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(XI.) 

FROM  FORT  ELLICE  EASTWARD  TO  PRAIRIE  PORTAGE  AND  SELKIRK  SETTLEMENT  VIA  THE  WHITE 

MUD  RIVER  TRAIL. 
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No.  94  Augtut  24. — Struck  tents  cnrly.  Tlie  train 
— which  is  now  n  combination  of  the  divi- 
sions that  separated  at  the  Qu'Appelle 
Mission  on  20th  July — started  from  the 
Assinniboine  and  Beaver  Creek  Forks  and 
commenced  the  journey  eastward  for  Bed 
River,  over  the  trail  which  was  surveyed 
westward  from  its  junction  with  the  White 
Mud  River  trail  on  20th  to  23rd  August. 
Camped  at  sunset.  Fertile  country. 
Thickets  of  aspen.  G-ood  pasturage. 
Plenty  of  fresh  water  in  ponds. 

95  Aiifftut  25. — Took  the  trail  at  sunrise.  The 
courses  and  distances  were  not  repeated 
on  this  poilion  of  the  track,  having  been 
already  recorded  between  camps  76  and 
79.    Encamped  at  the  usual  hour. 


96 
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186.78 


Augtut  26. — Underway  before  sunrise.  Cross- 
ed alternate  open  roodlands  and  prairies 
studded  with  beautiful  lakes,  the  haunts  of 
vast  flocks  of  waterfowl.  G-ood  soil.  Exu- 
berant vegetation.  Fine  grazing  or  farm- 
ing country. 

Augimt  27.^Moming  cold  ond  frosty.    Ice  on 
water.     Tents  frozen.     Reached  the  trail 
forks  (50.80  miles  from    Fort  lOllicc)  atj 
7.1ft  A.M.,  and  commenced  the  survey  ofj 
the  Upper  or  White  Mud  River  trail,  pur- 
suing a  northeasterly  course  over  an  open  I 
undulating  prairie.     Rested  for  two  liours  I 
at  a  marshy  pond  in  a  district  of  good  j 
pasturage.     Crossed  a  tract  of  fine  rolling 
Innd  with  a  profusion  of  fresh  water  ponds, ! 
and  pitched  camp  at  sunset  upon  a  level  i 
area  wooded  with  large  detached  clumps  of  i 
poplar.     Soil,   rich   sandy   loam.     Subsoil 
everywhere    grovelly    (^loy.     Good    wood, 
water  and  grass  

AtDiutt  28.— Started  at  4  A.  li.  After  2.15 
miles  travel  thr  train  crossed  the  trail  of 
the  division  which  passed  over  this  district 
on  15th  August,  whilst  sur\'eying  the  Little 
Saskatchewan.  Threaded  through  a  dense 
jungle  of  poplars,  willows,  roses  and  twin- 
ing plants  until  reaching  the  Little  Saskat- 
chewan where  a  halt  was  called  for  break- 
fast, upon  fording  the  stream  at  "  a.  m. 
River  68  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  current  3i 
miles  an  hour.  Valley  100  feet  deep,  and 
\-i  a  mile  broad.  Long  waving  grass  in 
valley  with  a  most  luxuriant  underwood 
of  cherry,  maple  and  haiel.  After  leaving 
the  valley  the  trail  leads  through  a  dense 
forest  of  poplar  and  whitewood — the  trees 
generally  tall  and  straight,  and  averaging  I 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  Halted  at  | 
noon  upon  a  small  open  space  aflbrding  I 
good  grazing  and  water.  Crossed  live 
streamlets  issuing  from  the  Riding  Moun- 
tain, along  the  southern  flank  of  which  the 
trail  now  lies.    Camped  upon  a  tract  of 
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burnt  land  thickly  coveivd  with  oak  stumps 
sprouting  again.  Fine  farming  land. 
Grass  good,  but  in  imall  arou 

Auyutt  20.— Tliii  day  being  Sunday,  the  train 
did  not  leave  oamn  till  8.30  a.  h.  Tra- 
versed a  gentiv  undulating  country  covered 
with  low  willows  and  burnt  oaks.  Soil 
rich  sandy  loam.  Halted  at  noon  upon  a 
nearly  level  prairie  covered  with  rich  grass 
and  brilliant  flowers,  encompassed  by  light 
aspen  groves  on  the  south,  and  a  close 
forest  of  ponlar  extending  to  the  summit 
of  the  Biding  Mountain  on  the  north. 
Crossed  a  sluggish  brook  and  after  tra- 
versine  a  flue  grazing  country  came  upon 
the  White  Mud  River,  Continue<l  along 
the  north  bank  of  this  livor  until  sunset. 
Beautiful  country.  Excellent  wood  and 
pasture  land.  'Iho  vallov  timbered  with 
balsam,  poplar,  aspen,  oak,  maple  and  ash. 

Augutt  80. — Raising  camp  early,  the  trail 
was  resumed  at  daylight.  Wended  through 
a  close  wood  of  poplar  with  intervals  of 
wet  prairie  and  good  hay  grouiul.  Made 
the  morning  halt  of  two  liours  near  a  rich 
wet  meadow  upon  which  the  animals  fed 
greedily.  Continued  the  journey  across  a 
fine  country  densely  covered  witli  sapling 
poplar,  except  along  the  track.  >^aw  two 
jumping  deer.  Much  white  efiloresceuce 
olong  the  path.  Forded  W  liite  M  ud  Hiver 
at  noon  and  journeyed  down  its  southern 
bank  for  some  miles  through  u  line  farming 
country.  Sugar  maple  forests  alternating 
with  largo  areas  ol  unusuallv  long  anil 
luxuriant  grass,  Uocrossed  White  Mud 
River,  kept  along  and  camped  on  its  north 
bnnk,  IJ  miles  from  the  ford.  Level  land. 
Rich  soil.  Fine  grass  and  wood.  The 
River  65  foet  wide,  4  feet  deep . 
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Augtut  31.— Took  an  (<arly  start  and  proireed- 
ed  along  the  north  bank  of  the  White  Mud 
River  as  before.  Traversed  a  very  tine 
agricultural  country  diversified  with  beau- 
tiful woodlands  and  extensive  open  mea- 
dows, Grass  and  many  varieties  of  plants 
wonderfully  luxuriant,  Ailer  travelling  0.26 
miles  the  train  reorossfld  the  river,  whilst  a 
division  embarkc<l  in  canoe  to  make  a  track 
survey  of  the  stream  to  its  mouth.  The 
train  journeyed  6,40  miles  farther  and 
camped  to  await  the  roturn  of  the  canoe 
party  from  Lake  Manitobali.  In  crossing 
Rat  Creek  just  before  camping,  all  the 
horses  stuck  in  its  deep  miry  uottom.  The 
canoe  detachment  in  descending  White 
Mud  River  to  Luke  Manitobali,  a  distance 
of  16,80  miles  by  its  meanderings,  startled 
vost  numbers  of  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl. The  portion  of  the  river  examined 
in  canoe  is  a  flne  large  stream  flowing  in  a 
broad  level  Talley.     The  width  of  the  river 
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incrcnseg  from  70  fret,  to  150  feet  at  its  j 
niiiuth.  Depth  from  5  to  7  foot.  Hoforo 
df  boiichitiK  into  Lake  Manitobah  it  receivpa 
Kat  Creek,  a  tributary  rising  in  the  Sand 
Hills  on  the  Assinniboine  a  little  west  of 
Prairie  Portage.  Another  division  made  a 
detour  from  ramp  to  liske  Manitobah  and 
brought  back  the  canoe  on  a  cart.  Tra- 
versed in  returning  a  fine,  level,  hay  country 
with  occasional  cranberry  marshes  and 
"oak  openings."  Passed  two  log  shanties. 
Plenty  of  long  rich  grass  and  sunflowers, 
but  a  scarcity  of  ttre-wood  at  camp 

SeptemhiT  1. — Moved  camp  early  and  con- 
tinued up  Kat  Creek  about  two  miles, 
thence  proceeded  southeasterly  across  an 
open  level  prairie  with  long  rank  grass 
gro^Ning  on  a  surface  soil  of  rich  clayey 
loam.  Thence  continued  for  a  consider- 
able distance  alongside  of  a  dry  valley  five 
chains  wide,  intersecting  a  level  treeless 
plaiii,  and  leading  towards  Lake  Mauito- 
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bah.  Crossed  several  other  dry  valleys  rami- 
fying from  this  ancient  watercourse  into  a 
vast  woodless  prairie,  and  struck  the  Ked 
River  trail  at  noon  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
of  the  site  of  camp  4  of  June  17  and  18— 
Prairie  Portage. 
To  old  camp  (+,)  Prairie  Portage 


No.lOU  Sentemher  'J. —  Left  Prairie  Portage  for  Sel- 
kirk Settlement  viti  the  Lane's  Post  and 
White  Horse  Plain  trail  running  north  of 
tlio  Assinniboine. 

XOiSffternhfT  3. — Upon  the  trail  early.  As  this 
trail  is  that  which  waa  traversed  by  the 
train  whilst  outward  bound  in  iTune,  the 
return  track  survey  was  discontinued  at 
Prairie  Portage  and  each  days  travel  from 
thence  to  R<'d  River  is  not  recorded. 

Septnnhn-  \, — Arrived  at  Selkirk  Settlement. 
To  Fort  Onrry    
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FROM   FORT   A    LA   CORNE  TO  SELKIRK   SETTLEMENT   VIA  THE   MAIN   SASKATCHEWAN    AND  THE 

WEST  COAST  OF   LAKE   WINNIPEG. 


MAIN  TRACK 
llittAncu  fniiu  — 


i*rwed. 
limromp. 


Fort  Ik  In 
('i»ni'-. 


No  105  Jlugiut  0. — Completed  a  series  of  observations  j 
and — embarking  in  a  small  birch  rind  canoe  ' 
with  two  voyageurs  at  1 1.30  a.  M — resumed 
j     the   track    survey   of   the   Saskatchewan.  : 
{     Paddled  steadily  and  maintained  an  average 
vi-lncity  of  5j   miles  an  hour  as  heretotore,  i 
being  aided  bv  the  uniformly  sn  itt  current  ■ 
of  t)ie  river.   In  sweeping  round  the  gignn-  j 
tit;   bays  on  alternatt-   siilt-s  of  the   river,  j 
■'        I     many  turbulent  rills  were  observed  empty- I 
I     ingthedrainageof  the  upper  plateaux  down  i 
the  face  of  the  high  clay  blurts  into  the  Sas- 
katchewan.    Passed  through  a  tumultous  | 
current   in   rounding  sonic  of  the  points.  I 
caused   by   stony  .tliallows  ext(>nding  into  ! 
the  river  at  these  places.   (Janiped  on  a  low  ' 
8t(iii_\  point,  an  hour  after  passing  the  last  ot 
the  flay  dill's  coming  out  upon  the  river. 
Fine  country  for  fanning;  well  wooded  with 
large    anpen,    balsani-spruce    and    poplar. 
Plenty  of  ilry  driftwood  lining  the  brink 
of  the  river ! J3.06 


106 


i 
AvrjUKt  V). — Descended,  soon  after  embarking  I 
to-dtiy,  sivcral  small  nipids,  at  the  points.  I 
AltlicMi(!li  tlicne  so-called  nipitls  How  very  . 
Bttittly  and  with  considfrahlo  turbulence, 
they  woulil  ntjt  iibstrufl  the  navigation  of  I 
the  river  as  they  are  oiily  tjii  orll^  siilo  of,  | 
and  do  not  atlii't  the  main  channel  which  I 
is  (juite  tranquil  and  deep.  Passed  nu-  j 
meroiis  islands  and  camped  at  sunset  on  a  ' 
low  and  rich  aliuTiol  flat,  thickly  wooded,  j 
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St.  miliw.  St.  milei. 
Country  well  adapteil  for  agriculture.   Mud  i 
flats  in  the  river I    53.10 


Auyunt  11 — Started  at  4.10  a.   m.     Riveri 
stfltietimes  spreads  to  a  width  of  upwania 
of  i   of  a  mile  and  meanders  by   several  ' 
channels  among  large  wotiili^d  islands.  Cur 
ri'iit  swil't.    Frequent  sanil  bars  and  snags, 
water  mark  '2  feet  higher  than  present  level. 
Trees  along  the  bank  iiiut'li  scratched  by 
ice.     Vcrj'  rich  alluvial  land,  btirdering  the 
river,  well  timliered  with  poplar,  bireli,  as- 
pen  spruce,    &c.      .\lanv   islanils.      Water 
very  niutldy.     Violent  thunderstorm  and 
rain  at  night    


\0H  Ati^iitl  1 2. — Kesumod  the  voyage  at  diiy break. 
Till'  current  is  becoming  slackisr;  being  now 
2J  miles  an  Iwur.  Banks  lowt^r  and  more 
lightly  timbercil.  Many  large  snags  and 
sawyers.  R«'ached  Hig  Stout)  Kiver  at 
ntion.  Proceeded  to  IVmican  Portage  1.40 
miles  farther  down,  and  camped.  Flats 
covered  with  willows  and  alders.  Poplar, 
ash,  i>lni,  sugar  maple  and  spruce  along  the 
margin  ot  the  river 


HH)  Augnit  13. — Crossed  from  the  Saskatchewan 
to  Cumberland  House,  vid  I'l'mican  Por- 
tage, a  distance  of  l.HCt  miles,  llatl  to  puss 
through  a  great  reedy  marsh  I J  miles 
across.  Water  2-3  feet  ilttep.  Somegoodland 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cumbcrlaod. 
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August  14. — Cumberland  Home, — Bemainod 
\wTu  to-day  in  order  to  procure  n  now  2\ 
fin.  canoe  which  via»  in  prouuuH  of  construc- 
tion. Saw  Alcuurd.  Stewart  and  Anderuou, 
gcnlli'ineii  in  tlic  aervice  of  llic  Hon.  llud- 
son'H  Buy  Company,  who  wvul  m  seorch  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  in  1865,  and  dcBcended 
UackV  Oreat  Fiah  lliver  to  the  Artie  Sea 
iu  bark  cauoea. 

August  IS.  —  Cumberland  House.  —  To-day 
being  Sunday,  although  all  prepuratiourt 
were  completed  for  Blurting,  the  journey 
wua  not  reaunied.  Fine  weiithor.  (lold  at 
niglit.  Mosquitoes  becomiug  less  uumer- 
oua. 

August  10. — Left  Cumberlunil  at  9  \.  m.  and 
reached  the  Saakatchewun  after  0.25  niilea 
paddling  through  Big  Stoin;  Kiver.  Passed 
the  beginning  of  Feniicuu  Portoge  (Cump  I 
108)  ut  noon.  Made  several  obaervutionH 
to  uaet'rtain  the  volume  of  h  ater  und  fall  of 
the  Sankutehewan,  near  eiiinp,  4.50  miles 
below  Tearing  Kiver  or  ISI.US  from  I'emi. 
can  Portage.  Bunks  very  low  and  flat, 
covered  with  willows  und  scrub  ])o|)lur 
Uiver  frequently  impeded  by  sund-bars, 
uiud-llats  and  shuuls.  Mean  current  two 
miles  un  hour.     Kuin  during  the  night    ... 

Auaust  17. — Emburked  ut  4  \.  M.  iind  passed 
Fishing  Weir  Creek  after  IJ  hours  pud- 
dling. Glided  amidst  a  inimber  of  beauti- 
ful islands  before  passing  tlio  liut  Koot  car- 
rying place,  un  Indian  pitching  trail  leading 
to  lakes  north  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Swept 
swiftly  round  the  Big  Bend  and  rested  for 
un  hour  alter  passing  u  portion  of  the  river 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Kainy 
Uiver,  only  the  bunks  are  much  lower  and 
not  so  well  wooded.  Drifted  past  White 
Fiah  Creek  und  arrived  at  the  Pas  at  sun- 
set.    Camped  near  Christ  Church   

■tugust  IH. — Left  the  Pas  this  morning. 
Aft(-r  travelling  a  short  distance,  came  to  a 
channel  forking  ott"  from  the  main  river  and 
forming  u  chord  to  one  ol  its  great  bends. 
Whilst  at  the  noon  rest,  near  a  branch 
leading  to  Mooso  Lake,  a  strong  south 
wind  arose  accompanied  by  rain.  Passed 
Muskrat  Island,  a  very  large  island  abound- 
ing iu  muskrats  and  consequently  much 
resorted  to  by  Indians.  After  landing  to 
camp,  a  thiuiderstorm  and  heavy  rain  came 
on.  Much  hay  ground  on  the  flats  in  rear 
of  a  light  belt  of  brushwood  lining  the  river, 
but  coiuitry  is  now  altogether  too  low  and 
swampy  for  agricultural  purposes.  Saw- 
beaver,  muskrat  and  black  fox  to-day   
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■tugust  19. — Course   now   lies  through   the 

freat  alluvial  delta  of  the  Saskatcliewau. 
inbarked  early  and  soon  passing  Marshy 
Lake,  entered  a  labyrinth  of  intricate  ra- 
mifications of  the  main  river  reticulating 
amidst  vast  muddy  flatsand  shallow  marshes. 
Camped  a  few  miles  below  Muddy  Luke, 
un  the  last  spot  of  dry  ground  to  be  found 
before  entering  Cedar  Lake.  Willows  and 
grass  for  fuel.  Many  sunken  ahouls  and 
snags .    ChanneU  very  shallow 
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August  20. — Started  from  camp  at  the  usual 
hour  and  entered  Cedar  Lake  after  2.70 
miles  travel.  Coasted  along  the  north  shore 
sometimes  betwixt  islands  and  sometimes 
making  long  traverses  across  deep  bays. 
£ncainped  at  0  p.  u.  on  a  narrow  ponit 
from  whence  a  contrary  wind  prevented 
farther  progress 


August  21. — Left  camp  at  daybreak.  Entered 
the  re-'jomnienceuent  of  the  Saskatchewan 
east  of  Cedar  Lake  at  noon.  Saw  some 
buildings  just  erected  by  the  Hon.  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  for 
a  trading  post  (Cedar  Lake  House).  Soon 
arrived  at  Cross  Luke  Rapid,  and  after  an 
hour's  work  iu  levelling  and  measuring  the 
rapid  und  portaging,  made  the  traverse  of 
Crosa  Lake.  Proceeded  down  the  river  till 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  second  rapid  east 
of  Cross  Lake  at  dusk.  Met  a  brigade  of 
boats  bound  up.  Good  timber  and  some 
good  clay  land  along  the  margin  of  river. 
Uonzoutal  limestone  frequently  exposed  .. 
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.iugust  22.  —  Reached  the  summit  of  the 
Grand  liapid  at  9  a.  m.  Occupied  seven 
hours  iu  levelling  and  making  u  survey  of 
the  rupid,  us  well  us  portaging,  examining 
the  rock  formation,  sketching  and  making  u 
general  reconnaissance.  Uuu  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rapid  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  ut  (i  r.  M. 
Continued  2.80  miles  f.irther  along  the 
coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  camped  at 
dark I    11.61 


August  23. — Embarked  and  resumed  the  truck  | 
survey  at  day  light.     Crossed  a  succession  i 
of  deep  funnel-shaped  bays,' branching  into  j 
a  flat  swuinpy  country,  und  halted  to  cook 
dinner  ut  the  neck  of  Cape  Kitcliinashi. 
Tracked  from  thence  to  the  extremity  of 
the  cape  and  camped  late.     Observed  the 
magnetic   deviation.     Coast  composed   of 
open  marshes  in  front  of  a  vast  tamerac  and 
spruce  swamp 
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iugust  24. — Un  route  at  sunrise.  Coasted 
along  until  reaching  the  Gull  Islands  at  4 
P.M.  when  a  violent  easterly  wind  arose  and 
prevented  farther  progress.  Camped  on 
one  of  the  islands,  three  miles  from  main 
laud.     No  wood 

luyust  25. —  Detained  by  contraiy  wind  until 
2  P.  M.  Pushed  on  to  the  next  island  and 
thence  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  and 
camped  on  a  narrow  beach,  separated,  aa 
usual,  from  the  great  tamerac  swamp  by  a 
wide  muiali  Violent  thunderstorm  at  noon, 
with  high  wind  and  heavy  rain.  Uncom- 
mouly  brilliant  aurora  at  night 


31.28 


August  20. — Same  camp.  Unable  to  stir 
from  camp  to-day  in  consequence  ot  a  vio- 
lent and  very  cold  N.  W.  wind  which  arose 
iu  tlie  night  and  continued  for  24  hours, 
raising  a  wonderfully  tempestuous  sea  upon 
the  lake. 

August  27 Got  otf  at  daylight.     Touched 

ut  an  exposure  of  limeatoue  and  collected 
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some  orgkuic  remaiua.  Uad  tu  put  into  the 
eatuary  of  a  rivulet,  affordiiiK  nheltor  for  ' 
caiiuea  or  boaU,  for  four  hour*,  iu  ooniie>  i  I 
queuco  of  a  brink   oppoaiiig  wiud  whieh  i  I 
■prani;  up.  The  wiud  iQcnjaaiug,  compelled  |  | 
a  night  camp  after  creeping  along  the  shore 
a  (ew  mile*  farther.      Lake  wparated  an 
before,  from  a  boundlesa  swamp,  by  a  nar- 
row laud  beach  atrewn  with  driflwood  17.33  ,416.13 

Augu$t  28. — Left  laat  ui^jht't  bivouac  at  the  i 
usual  hour  and  made  the  noon  halt  at  War- 1 
path  Kiver.  After  verifying  the  rate  of  i 
canoe  by  a  standard  meaaured  along  the  | 
beach,  the  course  waa  resumed.  Made  great  j 
progress  by  tracking  along  the  coaat  and  i 
camped  opposite  Caribou  lalaud  ..  ..  :    83.50  419.63 

Auguit  29. — Started  at  dawn.  Rested  at| 
Limestone  Point  after  making  some  wide  < 
traverses  against  a  strong  contrary  wiud. 
This  highly  fussiliferous  exposure  afforded  j 
some  g(MMl  apccimeas.  After  rounding  the ' 
point,  had  to  contend  againat  a  stronger  j 
wind  and  heavier  sea  than  before.  After  a  |- 
struggle  of  two  hours  in  an  angry  sea,  reach- 1 
I     ed  a  small  sand  island  and  camped 1    15.97 

\W  Augutt  30. — Succeeded  in  reaching  the  Little  | 
Saskatchewan  at  11  a.  m.,  although  the  j 
wiud  continued  all  laat  night  and  this  morn- 
ing. Ascended  the  river  to  the  rapids  and  j 
found  there  an  encampment  of  Swampy  s  en-  { 
gaged  in  fishing.  A  |>ortion  of  this  Indian  > 
band  bad  just  returned  from  the  Grand  Ba- 1 
pid.  Ketunied  to  the  muutli  of  the  river ! 
and  camped  after  nieusuring  its  volume 
of  water  aud  penetrating  into  the  great  I 
muskeg  through  which  it  has  excavated  its  I 
way I 
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IL'4  Augvtt  31. — Left  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  I 
daybreak  Continued  paddling  ateadily  uu- 1 
I  tit  reaching  the  commencement  of  a  broad  I 
j  traverse  when  a  very  strung  head  wind 
j  compelled  a  halt.  A  vast  wilderneaa  of 
I    swamps  and  marshes  as  heretofore 

l2o  September  1. — Embarked  early  and  crossed 
;  Alautagao  Seebe  Bay  underaail,  iu  a  high  | 
I  rolling  sea.  The  wiud  became  so  violent 
!  and  op|)osing  that  it  occasioned  a  detention 
of  six  hours  after  making  this  traverae. 
Still  the  same  interminable  muskeg  aud 
marnh.  Hy  forcing  five  hours  against  the 
wind.  Point  Wigwam  waa  reached  at  6 
V.  u.,  where  a  camp  was  formed  in  the  lee 
of  a  few  stinted  willows  growiug  in  a  patch 
of  Hand  surrounded  bv  a  vast  marsh 


Srptrml/er,  2,  3,  and  4. — bame  camp.  Wind- 
bound  three  days  aud  nights  by  a  violent 
au'l  continuous  hurricane  from  iho  N.  N.  W. 
wKii'h  rais<4d  a  most  tempestuous  sea  upon 
till'  lalie.  I'emican  almost  exhausted — have 
to  live  on  short  allowance.  Sustained 
rnucli  cold  aud  rain :  lukving  no  tent  and  no 
Wood, 


l)li>  September  .5.— Got  off  at  last.     Wind  more 

moderate  but  still  contrary.     Passed  the 

j     BuHhketiii  Ishtnds  aud  contended  with  the 

I    wind    until    an  attempt  to  ronud   Point 
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Turnagain,  compelled  rather  an  abrupt 
lauding  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  high  surf.  Col- 
lected some  specimens  here,  from  a  thin 
exposure  of  limestone 

No  127  September  6. — Up  at  daybreak  but  the  wind 
did  not  moderate  sufficiently  to  permit  re- 
umbarkation  till  9  a.  m.  Coasted  and  track- 
ed against  the  wind,  round  Lvnx  Bay ; 
and  made  a  meal  upon  sand  cherries 
at  noon.  Bounded  the  Cat  Head  at  two 
o'clock  and  continued  on  until  a  high  con- 
trary wind  blowing  across  Kinwow  Uay, 
compelled  a  sudden  camp  upon  Macbetira 
Point,  a  narrow  boulder- promontary  so  call- 
ed from  a  "  lopstick  "  made  by  that  person. 

September  7- — Same  camp.  The  gale  con- 
tinued all  night  and  increased  to  a  {>erfect 
hurricane  during  the  day  raising  a  sea  u|>on 
the  lake  in  which  no  canoe  could  live.  Set 
snares  for  rabbits  but  caught  none.  Men 
dispirited  by  want  of  food. 

128  September  8. — Pushed  off  in  a  heavy  swell 
'  to  make  the  loug  traverse  across  I^inwow 
I     Hay.     Uad  some  tough  wet  work  iu  the 

middle  of  the  traverse  in  consequence  of  a 
I     sudden  squall  that  blew  up.     lleoched  the 

Wicked  Point  at  noon  when  a  strong  east- 
I  erly  wind  arose  and  stopped  further  pro- 
I     gress.  Sand  dunes.  Cranberry  marshes  aud 

swamps.  Clear  and  suuuy  duriiig  the  day. 
I     .Aurora  at  night.     Clouds  rising  
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\29,S»ptember  9.— The  wind  of  yesterday  having 
I  fallen  considerably  ;  by  starting  early  and 
{  pushing  along  shore  in  the  lee,  the  Pike 
I  Head  was  reached  at  10.3U  A.  M.  Ascended 
I  ,lie  Jock  Fish  Uiver  and  spent  the  day  in 
I  repairing  the  weir  across  the  river  in  order 
to  catch  a  supply  of  fish,  if  possible.  Bain 
in  the  evening .. 


September  10. — Caught  a  supply  of  fish  laat 
night,  but  did  not  resume  the  voyage  in 
consequence  of  unfavourable  wind.  B«ined 
heavily  all  day. 
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September  \{. — A  wet  and  stormy  morning 
— wind  blowing  hard  from  ;he  jf.  W.  Set 
out  upou  the  lake  early — the  wind  being 
favourable  and  having  moderated  a  little. 
Ban  on  under  a  blanket-soil  till  near  sun- 
down when  the  wind  I'ell  altogether.  Con- 
tinued paddling  until  night  sot  in,  an' 
camped  on  Louis  Island  in  the  mouth  f 
Fisher  Bay 


11.40 


Vi\\Septemher  12. — Up  long  before  daylight  pre- 
paring to  start,  but  greatly  disaappointed 
I     to  find  a  smart  head  wind  blowing  from  the 
I     south.     Embarked,  however,   at  daybreak 
{     and  worked  steadily  although  making  little  i 
headway.     Crossed  to  Great  Moose  IsUnd  I 
and  fh>m  thence  by  several  other  wide  tra-  j 
verses  to  Whitewuy's  Point  and  camped  at 
dark 20.20 


132 


September  13.— Crossed  from  Whiteway's 
Point  to  the  Uog's  Head  and  ran  along 
the  eaat  coast  of  the  lake  until  passing 
Loon's  Straits.     Be-crossed  the  lake  from 
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thenco  to  (Iriiiditone  Point.  After  pxnmin- 
ing  and  drawing  the  rock  oxpuaurt!  Iiero, 
continiUMl  on  to  thn  Little  (IrinnHtnne  Point 
nnd  camped  very  late 


Ht.  mlln.lKt.  mWn. 


September  14. — Started  at  5  \,  it.,  and  crept 
along  ahore,  in  the  lee  and  contending  with 
head  wind  altenmtoly.  PanMod  the  (Jrassv 
NarrowB  and  reni'licd  the  Sundy  Bar  at 
nightfall.  Good  boat  harbour  within  the 
Sandy  Kar  and  some  good  limd  reported 
in  the  vicinity 
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Ni>134|S0p<«»i£er  15.— Moved  off  before  daylight. 
I  Cold  morning.  Paniud  Drunken  Uiver  and 
ran  along  a  coaat  revealing  Ann  elay  bank* 
well  wooded  with  aapen.  Piuhed  on,  aller 
a  short  rest  nt  the  Willow  Inland*,  nnd  nr- 
rived  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Kiver  at  dnrk,,. 


\ar,\Seplember  16— Led  Lake  Winnipeg  at  6 
A.  u.,  and  arrived  at  the  Middle  Settieinuiit. 
Bed  River,  at  II  p.  u 
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FROM  SKLKIRK  SETTLEMENT  SOUTHEASTWARD  TOWARDS  LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  AND  BACK  VIA 

RIVIERE  seine  OR  GERMAN  CREEK 
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September  18 — All  the  morning  preparing 
for  an  exploration  of  tlio  country  east  of 
Red  River.  Set  out  from  the  Middle  Settle- 
ment with  n  HHiall  equipment,  and  having 
procured  some  additional  supplies  at  Kort 
Oiirry,  croased  the  AsHinnibuuie  and  Red 
River,  and  camped  a  mile  from  »  bridge  over 
la  Riviere  Seine,    l^'ine  night.   Very  warm. 

September  19. — Same  cnmp,  (Sunday.;  The 
horses  having  strayed  during  the  night  all 
liandu  were  occupied  to  day  in  searching  for 
them  but  williout  success.  lOxtraordiunry 
hot  day.  A  reddish  thick  liaze,  like  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere.  Large  flocks  of  geese 
flying  to  the  south.  Imineuse  Hocks  of  black- 
birds (the  crow)  Hying  to  the  south  also. 

September  20. — Very  cold  nioniing.  The  hor- 
ses and  mule  were  brought  into  camp  early. 
Started  at  11  a.  m.  to  follow  the  picket  line 
run  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  road  last 
year.  Camped  alter  accomplishing  14  miles 
about  -J  ds,  of  which  lies  under  water  aver- 
aging IS  inches  deep.  Small  islands  or  low 
ridges  bearing  young  osiers  and  aspen,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  exton.sivi!  wet 
prairies  Fascines  and  side  ditching  would 
be  requisite  on  the  greater  portion  of  the 
located   line  traversetl  to  doy. 

September  21. — Very  cold  last  night  and  wot 
this  morning.  Unable  to  start  until  8  o'clock 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  ruin.  Many 
detours  from  the  picket  line  had  to  be  made 
to  day  in  order  to  get  the  auinuds  acros.i 
the  marshes  and  cpiagmires  through  whii.-h 
it  passes  Proceed  to  an  island  opposite  the 
22nd  mile  post,  but  a  quagmire  beyond,  im- 
passable for  either  men  or  liorses,  prevented 
farther  advancement  Turned  back  and 
camped  near  same  place  as  last  night.  Very 
bad  ground  for  horses.  Soft  and  full  of 
fallen  logs.  A  horse  under  a  cart  fell  four 
times  in  about  50  yards. 


No  13H  Se^<«OT4er  22.— ( 'old  morning^groutid  quite 
white.  Very  cold  last  night.    Si urtcil  early 
and  reached  the  banks  of  Red  River  at  noon 
i     Pitc.cil  camp  beside  the  old  truck  aiul  made 
I     preparations  to  set  out  again. 

ISV.September  23. — Dark  cloudy  morning.  Drove 

I  the  animals  into  oaniput  daybreak.  Htai'tcd 
at  6  20  A.  u.  and  pursued  a  8,  K.  course 
I  along  a  good  trail  leading  over  tiriu  rich 
I  land  Htopped  two  hountto  feed  at  Lege- 
menairo's  .Mill  on  the  bauks  of  In  Uivii^re 
Seine  (or  Oermaii  Creek.)  Travrrsi'd  a 
straight  dry  track  running  by  the  niii<'  of 
German  Creek  for  some  miles  and  nearly 
the  whole  distance  through  a  coiintiy  111  for 
settlement  particularly  at  Oak  Creek  (where 
camp  is  pitched  to  night)  there  heiug  plenty 
of  firewooil  and  oaks  sufficiently  large  for 
building  purposes.  Rich  loamy  soil.  Has 
been  an  oppressively  hot  ilfty... 
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September  24.— Left  Oak  Creek  and  oniiti- 
nued  southerly  across  au  extensive  tritet  of 
prairie  luiid  with  occasional  wet  places,  but 
upon  the  whole,  well  adapted  for  a  road  Hud 
for  settlement.  Luuduxcullont.  Vegetation 
luxuriant.  Plenty  of  woods.  Fine  nay  uiul 
pasture  meadows.  Good  water.  (Jumped 
one  mile  south  of  German  Creek ., 

September  25. — Cloudy.  Thunder  in  the  ilis- 
tance.  Wended  through  a  tangled  jungle 
of  osiers  and  rod  willow  4'oneouling  burnt 
logs  of  aspen  until  reaching  au  exteinive 
Ao/,v  hrule  through  whicli  the  earts  could  not 
be  hauled  on  account  of  the  wlndlalls  unil 
the  great  quantity  of  prostrated  burnt  tim- 
ber. Loft  the  earts,  and  taking  a  fortnight's 
provisions  continued  the  survey  with  puck- 
horses.  Made  slow  progress  along  the  vnllev 
of  German  Creek  through  a  cloie  forest  of 
burnt  timber  Soil  lighter  but  still  gooil 
and  dry.  The  bill-hook  ami  axe  is  all  that 
is  required  for  making  a  road  hero.  Ob- 
served for  latitude  and  variation 
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yoUi'Srptfmbfr  20. — Resumed  tho  journey  iiu 
German  Creek,  trnveriiinK  n  eoiintrv  witli 
lif;htrr  suil  aiut  tiinbtT,  Init  ntill  mipportiiiK 
luxuriant  vegetatinu,  ami  well  ndiiptoj  Ibr  it 
road.  Bridged  a  creek  and  croiiHod  oiii>  or 
two  mamheii  on  acnouiit  of  tlie  thicknenB  of 
the  forext,  but  a  drv  road  could  Iw  loi'iitod 
in  the  hoit  lirule'.  1"liiok  crovos  of  <'y|iri'm<, 
spruce,  yomig  aspen  and  wdKnv.  Camped  at  i 
a  place  where  the  wood  became  so  aiiia- 
tinglj  dense  and  so  strewn  with  fallen  \ofi» 
that  pack-horses  could  not  force  their  way 
through.     Cloudy  and  rainy, 


liS.Sfptfmhfr  27 — Slept  beneatli  sonio  large  bal-  \ 
sam-spnicc,  and  luiplnr  last  night,  anil  risiiu;  I 
this  morning  hotore  sunrise,  started  on  fiuit  i 
to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Laki'  of  j 
the  Woods,  lieachcd  la  Hivicri'  Seine  after  | 
much  toilsomuclimbing  and  scrambling  over  j 
high  hca|)8  of  fallen  trees  lying  in  every  ' 
direction.  Here  the  Indian  guide  (I'enisi! 
"  the  little  bird  ")  came  t.)  a  halt  and.  al. 
though  temptingotlers  were  made  to  him,  he  I 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  farther,  having  i 
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rnattlieil  the  lioiiiidary  of  the  fiake  of  the 
Woods  Indian's Counlry.  nnthisiicriiuntAs 
well  IIS  OH  iiig  III  the  nutiirit  of  the  eiiuiitry— 
Iherii  hi'iiig  ii  Inmamek  Ainl  oeilftr  iwanip 
from  hi'iire  inmileswide  which  Would  take 
three  days  to  cross  on  I'ihiI  lierore  arriving 
lit  the  neit  dry  Kconiid  -it  wa«  deoinrd  e%- 
peilielil  to  ruliirii 

No  111  Sr/itnnl/rr'iH. — ItelraverM'd  the  tract  nf  coun- 
try e«niiiiiiiid  yesteriliiy  and  the  day  before 
niid  camped  near  Moriii's  house,  tlie  iiiicloui 
of  a  new  setllcmi'iit  lieginning,  iit  tli«  eroM* 
ing  plaei'  of  la  Kiviere  Heine, 

\  in  Sr/itumlifr  'in.— V<iri\i'i\  In  Kiviere  Heinn  and 

iolloMeil  n  giioil  trail  leading  a  eniisidernhle 
distance  north  of  (he  river.  (Vossed  ii  dry 
level  prairie  with  niiieli  good  Intnl.  Iti'sted 
1^  hours  at  ii  portion  of  the  riiiir  rising  in 
a  marsh  and  (lowing  by  the  side  of  a  taina- 
rack  mid  spruce  suamp.  Coiitinued  along 
a  good  triii'k  passing  occasionally  tbroiigh 
Millow  imirslies  and  wel  meadows.  Camped 
near  the  siteofcmiip  lild,  (iiiod  pasturage 
and  hay  ground. 
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FROM  RED  RFVER  WESTWARD  AI.ONO  r,A  UIVIKKK  .SALft  TIIKNCE  NOCJTMWKSTWAUD  TO  PEMBINA 
MOUNTAIN— THENCE  ACROSS  THE  BLUE  Ilil.l.S  OF  TIIK  SOURIS  THENCE  AiHtOSS  THE  ASSI- 
NFBOINE  TO  PRAIRIE  PORTAOE. 


No  140  Septembrr  30. — Very  cold  last  night.  Struck  j 
camp  (1  l.'i)  and  moved  the  train  across  to 
the  wi St  side  of  the  river,  to  coiniiuiicc  an 
exploration  of  the  countrv  liilween  the 
Assinniboinc  and  the  rnitcii  Stuii  s  frontier. 
Proceeded  along  the  Pemliiiia  trail  lor  Hboiil 
five  miles,  and  camped.  Fine  •veiling. 
Settlers  drawing  their  nets  in  the  river 


St,  lullw.  St.  lull,.., 


XVi  Octohrr   1. — Heavy    rain    towards    morning. 

1  Left  the  Pembina  trail  where  it  intersects  ' 
La  Ui\  iere  Sale,  ').  1  "j  miles  from  Fort  f  larry .  j 

I      Prix-eedeil  lip  the  south  liiink  of  La  Hivien-  I 

j     Sale,  aiToss  a   luaiitiful  iVrfile  prairie,  siid 
rested   at    a    bend  of  the   iimt  where  there  i 
are  numerous  salt  springs,     ('amped  twelve 
miles   from    the   mouth   of  the    riicr,    on  a, 

i  magnificent,  treeless  li  vi  1  prairie.  Fine  j 
fanning  and  pasture  land.  I'lie  river  yielils  j 
plenty  of  fish,  and  swarms  with  duck  and  1 
geese  nl  certain  seasons.  Has  been  an  ' 
unpleasantly  hot  day.  .V  binoky  appearance  | 
all  around ' 

I'Vi  Ocfiihrr  2. —  Minh   rain   la.st  night.     .V  dark,  | 
fogjry.  warm  morning      Jouriieved  on  from 
point    to   point   of  the    river,  wliieli    is   now  j 
.     larger,  and  meunders,  with  a  mari;in  of  large 
I     elm    and    oak,   thiough  a   boundless   open  { 
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prairh',  Tiaicrsed  to-day  as  well  as  yester- 
day a  very  lieHlltifiil  mid  fertile  district, 
mimt  siiilaldc  for  a  setlli  iiieiil,  especially 
along  the  riier,  wlieri'  the  timlier  is  verv 
good,  conaisling  eliiellv  of  oak,  but  there  is 
also  iMiieli  elm  and  a>fi.  A  steady  pouring 
rain  came  on  at  111  /«.ti.,  and  eompcllcd 
an  early  camp  near  Lnndrie's  house  and 
I'ariM,  H  iiioiieer  selljemeiit  on  the  banks  of 
La  lliviere  HaUi,  nlioul  twenty  miles  from  its 
moiilh , , 


No.l  tl>Oc/«//«r  ;i, -dreai  ipianlily  of  rain  fell  last 
night  Niid  this  morning.  Wind  high  and 
lery  cold.  LeI'l  camp  and  eonliiiiii'd  close 
along  the  liiir  iiiilil  reaching  a  point  where 
it  is  erinseil  by  the  liiiiralo  hunters  trail, 
lending  from  the  While  Morse  Plains  to 
'I'lirtle  .Mountain,  Tlierc  being  iiiimeroiis 
muskegs  (marshes)  In  viind  this  point,  the 
eiirlH  were  jell  here  ami  a  reeonnaistaiice  of 
the  riier  made  on  liorselmek  until  reaching 
a  fork  which  could  not  be  forded,  and  above 
which  La  lliviere  Hale  becomes  very  small. 
Ili'tiirni'd  and  eaniped  al  llie  crossing  place, 
a>  the  hiiiiters'  tiail,  which  has  to  be  |iiirsii- 
I'd  now  III  Pembina  .Moiiiilain,  leads  tuross 
a  boiimlless  prairie  upon  wliicli  wood  and 
water  emiiiot  he  reiuslied  tu  night 
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Oilober  4.— TiMtV  the  liiiiitiTH'  trail  nt  ilnv- 
lircnk  mid  ruiitiniiril   kithhh  a  iiiiiiit    truly  | 
iiiiiK»iHi'i'iit     trt'i'li'im     prnirii',     liitiiriniitly  I 
clcitlii'tl  willi  liiiiK  wntiiii;  KranH,  Miiiiili-rl'iilly  I 
thick.     Ilcnti-il  lor  two  lioiirH  nt  iiiion  In-iiiilf 
a  rliiinp  ol  willowii,  lirrakiiig  the  inciiiotnny  | 
of  an  iiiiIhmukIciI  occniiliki'  |iliiiii,     I'roum'd 
nl'tcrwartlii  altcrnatf  wet   and   dry  prairicii,  I 
until   rcni'liiriK   l,a  llivirrr  d'lHJi'  dcH  iloiii.  | 
('aMipcd  nt  HuiiHct  on  the  liankH  of  tliix  alttu- 
(■III    of    Si-ratcliiiiK    ItiviT.      (MiditvimI    fori 
lalilndf  and  variation,    Sorni- wet  land  Iiitc,  I 
liul  niiii'li  llint  in  dry  ami  I'xi't'lli'iit.     I'lcnty  | 
(if  good  oak  tiinlii'r  alon|(   the   riviT      llaK[ 
Ik'i'Ii  a  lovt'lv  dav,  liriglit  anil   hiiiiiiVi   ImiI  < 
ratlifr  i-old  '.,  ..' '. I   27.00 


Octohrr  ,'i  --Uaim-d  caniii  and  croHNcd  \m 
ItiviiTi-  d'liili-  di'i4  IIoIn,  wldcli  i-i  tiflccii  fret 
wide  and  two  fi'ct  cl('c|).  TraviTucil  a  tint' 
fertile  conntry  npriiikird  here  and  llicrcwilli 
clninpit  of  yiinii);  aHpi'ioi  and  a  few  oak^. 
Diiii'd  at  La  Kivieri' 'riilini',  uiiotlii'r  <inall 
trilintary  of  Siratrliinit  Hivcr.  l/'ontinncd 
acrosn  a  flue  open  prairie,  and  pasneil  over 
the  hed  of  an  nneient  lake  three-lonrthi  of 
a  mile  in  diameter  l'ro>fted  Home  feelile 
HtreamU'ti  and  the  dry  liedit  of  aneient 
water-eoiiriieH  hefore  eainping  nt  Little 
Kriilge  I 'reek,  n  partially  dry  ntreani  with 
many  Hla|;iiant  dilalntionit.  Very  atorniy 
and  rainy  at  night.  


llt.OO 


Octuhfr   (i — Morning    clondy   -cold    \.    W. 
wind.    Ueueheil  the  liaHe  of  I'emliina  Monn- 
tuin  or   Itidge  after  two  inilcN  travel  from 
Little   Bridge   Creek,   paHt    open   wooiU  of 
oak,  the  cuinnienceiiu'iit  of  "  the  (ho-called) 
forest,"  which   iitrrtcheit    henir   to    I'rairiel 
I'ortage.      .Xxcended    I'emhina    Monntain, 
which  i.t  lieri'    nothing  hnt   a  long  grailnni 
aHcent,  or  rather  a  HnccesHion  of  enxy   ntepH 
rising  from  a  lower  prairie  plateau  to  a  more  ; 
elevated   tnhle    hind       The    llank    of     tlii'  i 
"  Mmintain,"  from  the  lia'<e  to  the  Huniniil,| 
ia  elothed  with  groves  of  oak  and  a.H|ien, 
and  strewn  with  inmiincrahle  boulders.    Kn-, 
tered  upon  the  "roniid  prairie,"  after  gain- 
ing  the  crest   of    the  monntain.       Here    a 
solitary  half-hrei'd,  who  had  deserted  from  n 
band  of  hnlfalo  hunters,  came  mil  of  aelninp  | 
of   willows  and   looked   with   astimishiiient 
upon  the  train,     lie  was  at  first  ihonght  to  I 
be  a  Sioux  spy.     ('rossed  the  "  round  prni-  \ 
rie,"    which    separates    I'emhina   .Mountain 
from   the   Ithie   Hills,  and   halted   at   noon  : 
beside  a  clump  of  oak  separnleil  hy  a  lake- 
let from  a  high  cmiical  knoll  calle<l  tlie('alf's 
Tent.      Left  the   huillers'  trail  to  I'emhina,! 
and  coinmeiiced   a  westerly   course  amidst  i 
thick  chimps  of  poplar  and  willow.      I'oor 
grass  and   no  water  at  night  cau)p.      Has 
been  a  niiserahle  cold  day —  freipieiit  showers 
of  slci't  with  high  wind 

Oeloher  7. —(.'old  and  stormy  last  night, 
(iroiind  this  morning  eovereil  thickly  with 
snow.  Vigilant  |>recautions  ohserved  ai  camp 
as  usual,  ami  a  sharp  look  out  kepi  for  Sioux 
upon  the  I  rail.  < 'rossed  an  undiil'iling 
prairie,  and  entered  a  very  hilly  district 
without  water,  said  to  he  Ihecomineucemi'iit 
of  the   BliK!    Hills.     Hkirtcd   ■  Le   Oranil 


No.l.Vl 


07.23 


80.25 


105 


11).  .'50 


loG 


("oiili','  a  dry  vallev  ten  chains  wule,  and 
camped  upon  crossing  one  uf  its  minifying 
hrnnches,  having  found  in  it  a  scanty  supply 
of  water  at  last.  irndulating  country. 
Light  sanilv  loam.  Clumps  of  willowa  and 
aspens.  Siiort  scanty  grass.  Has  been  one 
of  the  colilesi  days  this  season.  Freezing, 
and  a  high  westerly  wind  the  whole  Jay 


105.75 


Octohrr  H. — Hard  frost  last  night.  Morning 
calm  and  cloudy.  Turned  back  a  sliort 
distance  upon  the  course  of  yesterday,  and 
then  struck  nortlierlv  in  order  to  make  a 
close  examination  of  tlie  jtoplar  forest,  "  Le 
(iranil  Kins  "  of  tho  hutiido  liniilerB,  which 
is  always  in  view  on  the  right,  hut  still  a 
cimsideralile  distance  off  (5-(i  miles).  Halt- 
id  lo  observe  for  latitude,  and  search  for 
water  for  the  nnimnls,  soon  after  entering 
the  so-called  forest,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  succession  of  close  rliiinps  of  young 
aspen,  poplar,  and  willow,  partially  clothing 
a  iiigh  upland  country.  The  men  despatch- 
ed ill  (jiiest  of  water  had  to  go  about  four 
mill's  iiefore  Hiiding  any.  Camped  near  a 
small  lake  encompassed  by  burnt  timber  on 
the  north,  which  preveiiteil  a  pa.ssage  that 
way.  Grnzing  very  poor  and  scanty.  Has 
been  a  bright  anil  warm  day.  Light  wind. 
Quite  calm  in  evening 

Octoher  '.». — Left  camp  and  went  round  hy  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long.  Pursued  a  winding  course,  over  a 
hilly  district,  amidst  lU'Wiv  groves  of  poplars, 
almost  a  forest.  Soil  sandy  and  clayey 
liiam  Fragments  ol  shale  appear  wherever 
the  ground  is  turned  up  by  badgers.  Got 
out  of  the  thickest  part  ol  the  forest  after 
much  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  a 
good  track  for  the  carts.  Filled  the  water 
casks  at  a  lake  two  miles  long  and  crossed 
an  undulating  tract  densely  covered  with 
willow  bushes.  .\t  J  v.  M.  came  upon  the 
trail  which  was  left  yesterday  inoming. 
Camped  after  some  miles  travel  westward 
across  an  uiululatin!»  district,  partially  cloth- 
ed with  brushwood,  lias  been  a  beautiful 
day,  <|uite  mild 

Octoher  10.— Froze  very  hard  last  night. 
Very  cold  this  morning.  Started  from  camp 
lit  daybreak.  Forded  a  swampy  brook  (hall 
a  mile  from  camp)  before  crossing  a  ridge 
or  narrow  cimin  of  stony  hills,  30-!)0  feet 
high,  running  N.  W.  and  S.  K.  Crossed 
several  streamlets  and  rested  at  noon  on  an 
niidiilating  prairie  surrounded  by  round 
hills.  A  very  heavy  rain  came  on  in  the 
afternoon  and  compelled  an  early  camp. 
More  hilly  than  heretofore,  llouiid  long 
hills,  like  ridges  ;  and  conical  hills.  Clumps 
of  poplars  here  mid  there,  and  willows  spread 
all  over,  where  formerly  there  was  a  dense 
|)oplar  forest.  A  few  oaks  struggling  for 
existence,  hut  many  prostrated.  The  main 
woods  seen  on  the  "right,  five  to  seven  miles 
away 

157  0(.7o//<T  11.— Rained  till  dawn,  tlieu  snowed 
till  li  A.  M.  A  gloomy,  cold  moruing.  A 
thick  of  ge,se  flying  to  the  south  was  brought 
down  this  moriuDg,  by  imitating  their  cry, 
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<;uip. 


W«l^    THAI  N 
lltllAIIC*  frulu 


lll«WMIip.|     fjift 

Ml.  mlln.!M.  BilM. 


mid  onp  of  thrir  nnmlifr  killnl.     Heniiini'il 

thr  ioiiriiry  iiliiiin  tde  oilur  of  "  I,i'  (iritiid 

('oiili<  lie  In  Oriwti-  Unite,"  it  vrry  ili'c|i  ilrv 

T«llr>'.     CroMi  il  thin  fcrmt  iiiiwatvrril  \iill('_v, 

whic4i  (Irrirci  itn  iianir  fniiii   n  verv  proiiii- 

nriit  iihjpct,  LaGriiaiU'  Hiilli',  n  •ulilnrv  roii-  ^ 

ickI  hill '.'00  fcrt   hi|{h,  two  niiil  lialf  iiiili'n 

tu  thr  aoiith.     ('uiillimrd  aIihik  ilic  Miiitli  i 

•idi'  of  Li'  (>r»iid  Clinic  oviT  nii  iiiidiilnliiiK  { 

coiiiitrv.      Ill  rrossing  »  miiall  creek,  Howiiig  '■ 

in  a  dreji  valley,  liefore  eiitrriii);  a  very  liillv 

Jiitrirl,    miinr   of    the    liorsi-ii   got    mired, 

Croaard  aeveral   raiigra  of  liills  and  ilalra, 

and  camped  on  (lie  iiiar)(iii  of  a  mnall  lake  I 

in  thr  erutrr  of  the  Blue  IlilU 11.00  172*2.'; 


JioXSSOrlobfr  I'i. —  Puriued  a  winding  rnurae  over 
J  the  Blue  Hill  raiijte,  and  forded  ('y|ire»>t 
I  Kivfr,(atriliiitarv  of  the  .\si>iniiilioine,)  after 
iiaMing  several  lieautiful  lakes  enil>oM)iiietl 
in  wooded  dells.  Tc>-ilny«'  journey  w»» 
rathrr  heavy  for  the  aniinaU,  liriiig  so  niurh 
up  hill  and  down  dale.  Camped  upon 
crosainf;  a  deep,  broad,  dry  valley,  as  large 
ai  that  of  the  .Vssinnihoine.  The  Kliie  Hills  ' 
terminate  at  this  valley,  heingall  on  the  east 
side  of  il.  Some  of  the  hills  near  it  are  | 
2-.'<U(l  fret  high,  and  many  of  tlieni  are 
crowned  with  (Mks  and  poplars.     Thick  fog  I 

in  the  afternoun,  and  heavy  rain  comnienceil  j 

atTp.  M 21. IH)  103.75 


159  October  13. — Rain  alternately  with  mow  ia»t- 
ed  the  whole  night      Raining  and  alerting 
all  tlie  morning.     Took  u  nortlierly  course 
towards  the  .Xssinnihoine.    Traversed  a  level , 
■oft   prairie  and   found  some   dilficulty    in  I 
crosiinga  swampy  creek.     ( 'rossed  a  plateau 
covered  with  yonng  oaks,  ■•uceeeded  liv  sand 
hills  extending  to  the  .Vssiiinilidine.    lorded  ; 
the  Assiniiilioinr  and  struck   north-eanlerlv, 

■    I 
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ll»a*'iii|».'  Osfry. _ 
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200.79 


I  HI.  nllM.|ki.  mllM. 
arroti  •  region  of  sand  hills  iparirlv  corar- 1 
eil  with  'creeping  juniper,'   atiinted  aspens^ 
and   oaki.     (  amiied  at   .'i  r.  m.     Hcarcilv| 
any  graiing.     Water  in  ponda I3,(K) 


Oelolirr  II. — Resumed  the  journev  across  sand 
hills  cuvereil  with  ground  juniper  and 
"  Kini-kinik."  \l  10. 2U  \.  M.  came  upon 
the  trnll  wjiirli  was  pursued  liy  the  train 
whilst  en  ruutf  to  the  Little  S(Miris  in  June. 
Recouuited  it  liy  A  ci'lleclioii  of  small  skillli 
of  raliliits  hanging  on  trees,  —  Indian  offer- 
ings to  Manitou  ('aui|ieil  after  sc\ en  huuri 
travel  fruin  this  point 


ckur. 


Noltt 


I& 


22  no  220.29 


miUctotier  l.'f.— Started  early  and  arrived  at  I'rai- 1 
rie  l'ortni;i' jit  noon,     Piiclii'd  camp  near  the 
site  of  cauip  ( i)  of  June  17.     Rain  set  in. 
Diataut  tlmnder I    18.n0|  242.76 


Oetoher  U\.~  /'niirif  Porlngf. — Turned  the  i 
animals  into  the  givlic  to  grate,  through  the  ; 
kindncKS  of  .\rchilearon  Cochrane.  Most! 
of  the  ilay  occiipieil  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 1 
cure  a  guide  or  packman,  ami  preparing  for  I 
a  traverse  on  loot  into  the  lorest  im  the 
south  side  of  the  ri\er.     Set  in  very  wet  in 

I     the  evening. 

"    Cktahrr  IT,   Is,  1;).— /Vrti>»> /'o/y<j(/«'.— Oceu- 

I     pied  three  days  in   making  explorations  of  i 

the  poplar  forest,  anil  in  traversing  the  licit ' 

of  heavy  hardwood   lining  the  valley  of  the  j 

.\ssiniiilioinc,  —for  description  of  which  aec 

Rcpurts  of  I'rogrcss,  page  IH.  | 

lOelohrr  20. — Started  wi'h  the  train  at  sunrise 
I  from  I'rairie  Portage  lor  Selkirk  Settlement, 
taking  the  inner  trail  leading  close  along  the 
i  Assiiinilioine,  there  lieing  more  wooil  and 
I     water  that  way.      Much  .inow  in  places. 


10 


(XV.) 


FROM  SELKIRK  SETTLEMENT  TO  THE  S.VLT 
OF  THE  RII)|.V(i  MOUNTAIN,  VIA  THE 
KATCHEWAN    OR    DAUPHIN    HIVEK,    ST 


SPRINCS  ON   WINNIPEGO-SIS   LAKE  AND  THE  SUMMIT 

WEST    (OAST  OF    LAKE  WINNIPEG,    THE  LITTLE    SAS- 

MARI'IN'S    LAKE,    PARTRIDGE  CROP    RIVER,    MANI  I'O- 

BAH   LAKE,  WATER   HEN  RIVER  AND  LAKE,  VVINMPEGO-SIS  LAKE,  MOSS  RIVER  AND  DAUPHIN 

LAKE. 


1(1 


No  162 


Sfplimher  IS.  — Embarked  in  a  frciglitcr's 
boat  tMpiipped  for  a  lake  xoyaKc  with  a  crow 
of  seven  v(i\ii);.'urs.  llcii^tcil  sail  and  got 
underway  from  the  Miiidlc  .Settlomciil  at 
10  A  M.  Ran  at  a  ({ood  rate  before  a  lijtlit' 
southerly  breeze  down  the  l{<Mi  River. 
Pasacd  the  Stone  Kort  and  landed  at  Sunrar 
I'oiut  at  noon  to  cook  dinner.  Camped 
below  the  Indian  Villagf  at  sunset.  Wcatljcr' 
warm  and  mosquito.?s  troublesome  iu  even- 
ing.   Comet  visible   ) 


2(i.00 


No  103  Sriilnnhcr  lit. —  Pushed  oil'  ul  daybreak,  Bail- 
ing und  rowing  alternately,  lieaehi'd  the 
Mioutli  of  Red  River  ('•  north  branch  ")  at 
ID  \.  M.  and  pulled  2^  miles  northward  into 
Luke  Winnipeg  with  the  intention  of  snil- 
ing  to  a  point  south  of  th(>  Willow  Inlands, 
but  a  licuvy  fo);  uoniiii;;  on  with  u  head  v\  ind 
fpiin  tilt!  north,  the  boat  had  to  be  put 
about  and  steered  bock  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  tlirough  the  mist.  The  fog  cleared  off 
at  noun,  but  the  unfavourable  wind  fresh- 
ened up  und  prevented  farther  progrew  ... 


7.00 
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No  KM  S^phmlmr  •Ht.—Muulk  nf  IM  «(i»#^.— Hume 
I  ritiii|i,  Wiiiilliiiiiiiil.  \V  iiiil  I'liiiliiiui'd  liiiih  I 
I  iliiriiix  llii<  iiikIiI  mill  blt'K  liikrd  hII  iIiiv  Iroin 
till'  iiiii'lli,  A  vi'i'v  iitoi'iii,v  ai'ii  oil  llii<  l*ku| 
mill  lliii  Imr  cinrrriiil  witl'i  Iiuk<i  l>ri<Hkuni,  I 
Ciilil  mill  riiiiiily  iill  iliiy,  Diirk  itiiil  Kiioiti  I 
MiiilliMuril-biiiiiiil  llviiiu  vxrv  liii(li  itnd  nwil't 
linCiiru  lliK  Kitlit      I'lxiiiiiiiii'il  till'  coiiHt. 


Will.  THAI  R 

dl«tKiaii  frimi  - 

lniii'»ni|i.  Mcttli'iii  l> 
In.  nllaf.  It.  mllM. 
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42.75 


Sfi>lrmlwt  a  I, —  Wind  wi'iit  dimti  duriiiK  th« 
iiiulit.  HltrlKil  IViiiti  till-  iiiniitli  III  tliu 
rlviT  l)i<l'iini  diiyliultl.  Mouiiili'd  lU'nmi  thu 
liiir  Niiil  imlli'il  Iriiiii  iioint  to  |iiiiiit  nlonu 
llin  I'liiiNli  lukliiK  tliii  i!iiiir*i-«  mid  com- 
|iiitiiiu  I.I1U  iiili>rMii>diiiti>  dliiliiiirui  liy  iIimmI- 
riu'kimiiiu.    AitlimiKli  it  triiiik  Niirviiy  iil'  tlili 

I'liiul  Imdjiiiit  li uoiii|ili'tt"l  III  viiiKw,  it 

iMii'miin  iii'i'i'Mury  tn  i|i'liiii'iiti<  tin'  liimt'g 
triu'k  iiliiiitt  iliK  I'iMial.  Ill  iinli'i'  til  jilrit,  ii|ioi) 
till'  I'Imrl,  till'  DiMiiiiliiiKit  wliicli  with  iiiiiiIh 
Willi  llio  liiiliil  li'iiil  III  IiiIiTViiIk  III'  Ml  iiiiiiiilng 
III'  iifli'iiiM'  it  iii'i'i'iiiiiiry,  wliiUl  tlii>  liuiit  wait 
III  iiioliiiii  I'liiiiiiii'iii'iiiK  III,  llu>  imiiitli  ol' 
Ui'd  Uivi'i-  Oliavrviul  rr<'i|ii()iitl,v  witli  nn 
iiii|iiiivi'd  liiK-liiiii  to  iibtiiiii  I  III'  rail'  id'  tliu 
liiiitl  ;  iiiiikiliK  till'  ri'iiiiiniti'  iiIIowiiiici'H  uiid 
)  'iiiikud  diiiiK'r  lit  Ibi' 


100 


('iiiri'i'liiillli, 
uoiiil  lii'Viiiid  I  III'  Williiw 
lii'i'i'  nil  liidilili,  ill  I'liimi' 
iiiiMimi  iiiiiti'  Mint  |iriii'iirril 


Uliiiidii.  Met  I 
rrniii  t<  liiiiii  a  i 
KoHi'd  on  tilli 
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MAIN  TRIL-N 

.li«lBiiv*<  rrom- 
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Si'tlli'tii'l 

St.  mil''*. 


lou 


It  liUldnl'tKrilitrk  iiiidi'iiiii|ii'il  ni'iir  Driiiikun 

Uivi'i',    Mini  bui'ii  It  biiitiilU'iil  dity.   ('old  in  '•■ 

III iriiiiiK     j    20.50    SO.BO 

Sxplemtivv  22.   ■  liid't  Druiiki  M  llivcr  iit  \M) 
A.  M.     H|ii'i<itil  Hitil  Itnd  run  nwit'tlv  lici'ort)  1 
It  I'liir  wind  uiiHt  till'  .Siinil.v  Mur  iiiid'lliruuKli  | 
till'  lli'itiiay  Niirrowi«.Hlii|'i(n.d  toL'onk  break- 1 
r*Hl  ii|iiiii  lliiiiiiii  Ininnd  •ml  m<\  kiiiI  n\^\i\u, 
tnkiiiK  It  Hlrinulil   ''I'lir'i'  imnl  llii'  Ort'iiter 
Itnd  lii'UKi'r  llliii'k    Inliiiid'    In    Dn-r   Inlnnd 
to  I'miiniiii'  It  vrry  llni'  i'«|HiHiirii  ot'  Iini'»- 1 
atiiiii'  Itnd  nitliiUlotiii  ii|iiin  it.  Han  IkliiKnuV 
l)ri|{iidi<  id'  liuittd  from  Vork  I'Vlnrv  Hi'iid- 
diiiK  itloii)(  till'  iiiitin  Rbiiri'  nunic  iliHtuni't> 
oil',     Ui'iiiitiiii'd  :i]  bourn  upon  tlit<  iHJitnd 
I'liili'i'liiitt   it|iiii'iiiii'ni<,  Ac.      I{«iiiuniml   tbu 
vovitui'  Hi  4.10  mill  nitili'd   III  Driiidntone 
I'liiiil  wlii't'i'  till'  bout  witH  liitiili'd  ii|i  mid 
i'>iiii|i  |iUi'lii'il  itt  7  IV  M.     On  tliiH  Innt  trn- 
H'lKi'  lilt'  Intd  kIii'Wi'iI  II  ili'|itli  of  »-!•  fa- 
lliiiiiiii     lliii  di'r|n'nt  \il  rri'iirdi'd   


41.00  100  50 


178.60 
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i    WA.W) 


Sfii/tiiiihiir  2H.  Till'  iiiiM'iiiiii;  "Ci'iiiiied  in  t-x- ' 
aiiiiiiiiiK  till'  riii'li  iind  nlilaiiiiiiK  H|H>('inieii«.  I 
Kiiilmrki'd  at  M!UI*.  m.  I"  iiinkn  tlu>  frn- 
vi'rmi  to  till'  N.  |{,  nlmri'  iil  tlii'  laki'.  Hnili'd 
witlin  "uriiiiji"  wind  until  mnkiiitt  tlii<  iittli- 
Oranilii  UliindN  wlii'ii  llir  wind  ('liii|im>d 
round  and  blow  liurd  rnnii  ilii'  nortli.  'riut  1 
boat  bi'iliH  vi<ry  li'i'wanlly  on  nceoiint  of  the 
llalni'MM  of  biT  lliior  itnd  tin'  wmit  of  kci'l, 
it  WAN  foiiiid  iii'cnioiary  to  put  aiiniit  and 
M'i'k  Hlii'lliir  l''iiiiiiil  It  liariiiiiir  at  I'link 
Inland  itfli'i'  drivint;  lii'forc  tlio  ksIc,  upon  n 
ri'tniKrailK  I'oiirKi'.  Uaiii  nrt  in  and  '^ind 
roiiliiiiind  lii^li  all  day  iMiiiipclliiiK  a  camp, 
but  till'  litiii'  witN  iii'riipii'd  in  ctiilorin);  tlio 
iNlaiid,  mid  till'  roL'k  iwi'MrpiiiunlK  uxpoHed 
upon  it.,, 

Hefilriiilii'v  'J4,     AroiiM'd  till'  crew  at  2  and 
Kill  uiidi'rwny  nt  !i  i.  m.  (Ioiik  boforu  dny- 


170 


3.50 


liRbt).  Fulled  out  •  iiliort  diatance  and  | 
rained  nail  An  K.  8.  K.  wind  puilied  thcj 
boat  on  at  a  K""d  sputid  acromt  (ireat 
WiihIiow  Hay  and  pant  tin*  DuU'h  lluail. 
Htiippiid  at  H,20  k.  M.  at  liiiiit-Ktimc  Cave  I 
I'oint.  Kiubarki'd  again  after  uxHinining  I 
the  outcrop  of  ruck,  and  uolltivtiiif^  fonailit  1 
Sailed  tbrouKli  tlio  Dog'ii  liuad  Htraili,  I 
tbeni'o  avrumi  tbo  mouth  of  Finhcr  Bay  pait  1 
Black  Bear,  On-at  Mix>ae  and  Juni|>er  !■■ ' 
land*  to  till'  i'ikti  Head,  (,'oiikvil  dinner 
at  the  I'iku  Head  Kivur  and  utarted  again. ' 
Continuud  »ailiii)(  on  pant  W'ickud  Point.  1 
Cat  Head,  iScc. ,  mid  Ktopiied  to  camp  at  1 1  p. ; 
u.  at  Point  'l'urna);ain  alter  20liourit'  travel,  i 
Lay  down  to  rent  on  the  beacli  at  midni){bt.     81  .CO 

SepUmhfr  25. — Haini'd  camp  at  3  and  itarted  | 
at  4  A.  M.  n'Oordin){  tlie  vournos  and  Huuud- 1 
iiiR'i  and  ret{iHturin)(  the  boat's  rate  and  1 
time,    by    lamp   light.      Itun   with    a   light 
bree/.e  punt  Bunhkega  iHlauda  nod,  aflur  day- 1 
light  eamo  in,  took  a  ntraight  course  from 
the  Sturgeon  Inleato  the  Little  Sankatchc-  j 
wan.     Aladu  clone  souudiugn  over  the  bar  I 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  thu  river  at  O.yo 
A.  .\i      Pulled  and  trucked  until  reaching 
an  Indian  eiicampnient  some  dintaneo  up 
the  river.     The  Lidiann  on  seeing  the  boat 
approaching  cominuuued  a  brisk   fusiladu 
witli  their  Hint  gunn     This  welcome  salute 
canned  numbers  of  Indians  to  congrogate 
here  from  all  points ..     28,00  liOfl..W 

September  20. —  I  racking  up  thin  rapid  rivor 

in  slow  and  laborious  work — the  tracking : 

ground  is  bad  and  it  requires  four  men  at- 1 

tuchud  to  the  towing  line  to  haul  the  boat. ' 

Iteached  the  end  of  tlie  tracking  griMiiid.  or 

where  the  river  flows  throu<;1i  a  vant  mamli,  1 

at   'A.'M  P.M.  and  eampeil,  (there  being  a 

strong  head  wind  trnm  the  nouth)  an  the, 

oars  could  give  thu  boat  no  headwav  against  | 

the  strong  wind  and  current.     Plenty  of 

cranborries  near  camp.     Indians  have  fol- ; 

lowed  the  boat  all  day  in  their  little  canoes, 

the   niiUBwa  drugging   them  with   linen  ufj 

twisted  bark  passing  round  their  bodies...      15.00:  231-50 

Sepleiiiher  27. — Sailed  in  many  of  the  reaches  I 
of  the  river  with   rntlier  u  squally  w  ind. ,  \ 
Entered  St.  Martin's  Lake  at  noon  andstop 
pcd  at  a  boulder-point  three  miles  from  the  1 
eommencemont  of  the  Little  Sankatchewaii.  1  1 
Could  not  proceed  farther  thnn  this  point ! 
in   consequence  of  a   high   adverse   wind ' 
blowing.      Shot   a    laughing    goose.      The 
marsh  here  in  encompassed  by  a  semi-circu- 
lar barrier  of  boulders  0.00 


.'J 


' 


171 


97.00 


Septemhir  'J^t. — Lako  colm.  Started  a  little 
before  day-light.  Rowed  through  the  nar- 
rows,sounding  every  minute  and  stopped  for 
breakfast  at  7.40  on  Sugar  Island.  Collected 
some  specimens  of  the  rock  formation  and 
steered  for  three  small  gneiss  inlands,  (St 
Martin's  Rocks)  pulled  thence  to  ThundiT 
Island  and  procured  there  a  number  of  fos- 
sils from  an  exposure  of  limestone.  Started 
again,after  a  heavy  thunderstorm  had  passed 
over,  and  pulled  against  a  head  wind  to 
Fishcp  Island  which  was  reached  at  dark. 
Moored  the  boat  and  slept  in  her,  there 
being  no  camping  ground  on  shore  |    22.00{ 


227.50 


249.50 
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oxur,  I 


HAIN   TRA^It 

dixtatin'  fVom — 


No  172  S<7)<«»iW  29. — Much  rain  limt  night.     En- 
tered the  mouth  of  Partridge  Crop  Uiver  at 
j     10  A.M       Prooeoded  up  Ihi^t  Btreaiii,  niean- 
I     dcriiig  by  many  vhauiifU  throiigli  tall  reedei 
and  rutihe»,  and  arrived  at  Fairt'ord  at  3  p. 
i     M.   The  Indiana  had  arrived  trnwe  houm  io  : 
advance  and  they  became  very  noisv  in  the ! 
evening  after  receiving  their  annual  Hupjily 
uf  liquor  at  the  Hun.  Hudson  Day  Conipii- 
uy 'a  Post  here.     Frost  at  uight   


I  PnKiwI       MltldlK 
St.  LUiloa. 


TAHP. 


St.  miloi.  II 


I 


15.00 


No  179 


2tS4.50 


173' Srpfember  30.~EnteTi>d  Lake  Manitobah  at 

noon.     Coatt^d  along  tin-  eu.^t  shore  and 

j     camped  at  G  f.  m.  at  Flat  Kock  Day  iu 

I     order  to  examine  a  highly  f'o«,<i)ilerou»  ex- 

I     posure  of  limestone.    8oine  stunted  poplar, 

birch,  and  oak  along  the  coast.     Tamarac 

swamp  in  the  rear !    12.00 

I  *^  I 

17^  Oetiiber  1. — Took  in  a  number  of  specimens 
and  pulled  to  Steep  Rock  Point  to  e-s  imine 
anotiier  outcrop  20  feet  high,  thence  made 
n  straight  course  across  the  lake  to  I'oint 
I'ao-uHn  sounding.  &c.,  as  usual.  Passed 
between  the  point  and  Cherry  Inland  at 
noon;  thence  ran  on  with  a  fair  wind  till 
7.;iO  P,  SI.  (after  dark)  and  camped  at 
Saudy  Point  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  ..      27.1K) 

nh'October  2.— Hoisted  sail  and  started  at  0  A. 

H.     A  heavy  rain  commenced  at  S   *.  m.  i 

and  continued  all  day.     Took  breakfa.xt  at 

10.25  A.,  it.  on  an  island  off  the  mouth  of 

Water  Hen  Kiver.    Struck  sail  and  pulled 

u()  Water  Hen  Kiver  through  a  great  marsh. ' 

Cam|H'd  at  i  P.  M.  on  the  first  wooded  dry ' 

ground  reached .    .!    30.50i 

7&Octt>hfr  3. —Continued  tracking  and  rowing 
up  WaUir  Heu  Kiver  alternately.  Keaclied  j 
the  "Turniiit;  Point"  at  sunsi'tand  cam|)ed  , 
near  some  Indian  and  Half-I>reed  sidtniakers 
who  were  proceeding  in  a  boat  to  Oak  Point 
with  a  cargoe  of  salt  from  the  Salt  Springs. 
Flat  swampy  country,  poorly  timbered. 
Kiver  shallow  in  some  places     lt.25 

\77\Octohrr  -1. — Clear  and  frosty  last  night  witli 

a  strong  N.  W.  wind.    Passed  the  southern 

OJtriMnily  of  Water  lliii  Lake  (apparently 

a  dilatiitio'i  of  the  river)  and  sailed  through 

tin  remainder  of  the  river  into  Winnipego-  '■ 

sis  Luke.    Stopped  to  cook  dinner  at  Point  i 

Ermine  and  siiiiid   upon  a  ntniight  course  \ 

thence  lo  Snake  Island.    Slept  in  the  boat.      25.0<l 

178  Oc/(i/<fr  5.  — Colli  morning.      Collected  some  , 
very   Hue  specimens  and   fossils    from    the 
litnestiiiie  i'\jii).ieil  on  >naki'  Island      Saw 
vast  nnmber.i  of  "scarfs"   (itow    ducks)  j 
llyiiiy.      Kiiitinrkeil  at  10  A.  M.  and  ran  at 
a  high  speed    under  reeled  canvas  t  j    the 
Salt  -pringi.      Had  to  discharge  e«i'i;oe  r«- ' 
pidly  and  haul  the  boat  up  on  the  beach,  ' 
having  landed  on   a    lee   shore.     Bngage.i  : 
during  the  rest  of  the  dav  in  examining  and  ' 
aurveyini;  tie-   S:iil,  Works,  anil  measuring 
the  height  'if  the  Springs  above  the   lake.  , 
Wet  weather,     .''hot  a  number  of  ducks  ...  |      6.60' 


276.60 


803.50 


333.50 


317.75 


3:2.75 


37H.26 


October  6. — Left  the  Salt  Spring!  at  10  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  Moss  River  At  1 1  4. 
M.  Passed  a  good  log-house  built  mid  in* 
habited  by  Indians  on  the  banks  of  tlie  rif  ur, 
Upon  halting  to  examine  a  rock  expnsiini 
half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  the  iiidiHiis  niiliu 
up  requesting  a  "smoke."  Coiitinuuil  ujl' 
stream  and  camped  after  ■svuiiding  the 
second  rapid.  Tlie  first  rapid  falls  'i\  feet, 
and  is  very  shoal  and  full  of  boulders.  TIlH 
boat  had  to  be  lightened  and  pided  up,  The 
secoud  rapid  is  10  chaing  long  and  has  a 
fall  oi'l\  feet.  In  order  to  ascu^ul  it  tlm 
boat  had  to  be  emptied  and  dragged  up  — 
all  hands  wading  in  the  water  except  iho 
steersman.  Some  good  land  on  the  niiine- 
dittte  bank'!  of  the  river  but  it  soon  |insst<s 
into  muskeg , ,.., 


1«0  Oc/oAcr  7.— Started  at  7  and  reaolied  the 
third  rapid  at  8  A.  M.  Potud  the  boat  upi 
Fall  18  inches.  Length,  three  chains.  Kll' 
tered  Dauphin  Lake  at  4  P.  M  and  uol|ti> 
nued  along  the  wett  coast  till  Up.  u  Had 
a  magniflcent  view  of  the  Riding  Mountain 
upon  entering  the  lake.  Very  uuld  aim)  raw 
during  the  day    ,    ,, 


181  Oclolii-r  8.  — CoasUfd  live  miles  farther  and 
landed  at  a  point  wooded  with  oaks,  lu'iir  a 
gn^at  marsh  in  which  were  vast  Houks  of 
ducks  and  geese.  Levelled  lo  obtain  a 
protilo  of  the  country  sumuiiding  the  lake, 
liauled  up  the  boat  and  made  preparatinns 
to  s:<trt  on  foot  for  the  summit  of  the  Itidiiig 
Mountain  to-i.iorrow.  Fine  country  for 
grazing.     Has  beeu  a  linu  day 


1S2  Oc/oArj-i).  — l-eft  the  boat  in  iiimrge  of  three 
men  and  started  with  the  ntmainder  of  the 
narly  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Hiding 
^lollntain  Pursued  a  straight  soiilhurly 
course  to  the  highest  or  nearest  |Miak  of  the 
moui.tai!!,  tneosuring  the  distances  by  pae* 
ing  and  by  rate.  Crossed  some  flue  iiieailow 
luiiil,  then  entered  upon  a  very  wet  initmhy 
country.  Open  marsh  ami  savannah  he 
tween  dry  gravelly  strips  covered  » ilh  si-riih 
poplar  alternating  with  quaking  hogs  iiilil 
alder  and  tamarack  swamps  Ki'aled  fur 
the  night  on  a  scrub  oak  ridge  after  a  eohi 
Wet  fatiguing  march    .., 

I 
_  I 
\^  October  lO.-  Comiiieneeij  ascending  the  slope 

I  of  the  mountain  tins  morning.  Found  it 
rather  toilsome  »oik,  tearing  thioiigh 
tangled  brushwcHtd  in  a  thick  loresl  and 
crawling  up  the  steep  acelivitien.  Whilst 
taking  dinner  upon  a  high  rounded  peak 
within  two  miles  of  the  summit,  a  bnmii 
bear  made  his  appearance.  \  will  direi'led 
shot  brought  him  down  as  he  was  Malkinil 
quietly  oil'.  Asceniled  to  the  siimiilil  anil 
niaih^  a  camp  of  brush  to  keep  o|f  a  heavy 
snow  that  came  on,  Sujiper  uf  bear's  liieHt. 
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ITINERARY.— {Continued.) 


(XVI.) 

FROM  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  RIDING  MOUNTAIN  TO  MANITOBAH  HOUSE  AND  ISLAND. 


CA.MP. 


No  184 


m.M 


185 


m.-it, 


itU.'JD 


186 


187 


W I  lift 


1H8 


180 


October  11. — Tho  whole  fnw;  of  the  country 
covered  with  snow,  wliioh  Ml  to  the  di'ptli 
of  six  inches  Inst  iii^ht.  Comincnivd  tlic 
descent  of  tho  Mountnin  nfter  ninkinf;  ar- 
voral  trsTorses  into  the  heavy  forest  wliicli 
grows  on  the  fine  table  innd  on  the  summit. 
The  desciint  was  rather  difficult,  the  steep 
slopes  being  rendered  very  slippery  by  the 
snow.  Trudged  on  through  melting  snow 
and  slush  until  reaching  the  end  of  the  solid 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  slope,  nnd 
camped  very  wet  and  cold.  Rain  aaci  sleet. 

October  12. — Commenced  the  march  early  this 
morning  across  quaking  miirshes  and  musk- 
egs which  c.^cnpy  the  region  between  the 
bawe  of  the  mountain  and  Dauphin  Lake. 
Reatlied  the  boat  encampment  at  2.30  p.  m. 
and  spent  tho  remainder  of  the  day  in  dry- 
ing wet  clothes,  &c 


PrecMl-  I  Hldlni    i 
jnjjJiHiip.!  MnuntV  } 

'H.  miloa.  St.  mlleii.  I 


October  13. — Launched  the  boat  and  coasted 
round  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
River  from  whence  the  exploration  acrosv 
the  country  to  Manitobah  House  com- 
mences. Camped  here  in  order  to  procure 
TAwilpit  or  one  of  his  sons  as  Indian  guide. 

Octoht^r  14. — Started  with  TAwApit's  son  at 
dawn,  for  Turtle  Hiver,leaving  Dauphin  Lake 
on  our  left.  Crossed  'I'urtle  River  at  10 
and  entered  a  region  of  bog,  marsh  and 
aspen  ridge.  The  abrupt  flanks  of  Riding 
Mountain  continued  visible  for  mony  miles. 
Cnmped  at  night  on  a  ridge.  Bogs  very  bad, 
fully  three  quarters  to  four-fifths  of  the 
country  is  bog  and  marsh.  Night  cold, 
Hard  frost 


October  15. — Arrived  at  the  Ridge  Pitching 
Truck  at  9.30  a.  m.  Pursued  the  eicellent 
road  it  offered  for  SJ  miles — then  struck 
into  swamps  and  bogs  again.  Horses  mired 
Were  compelled  to  carry  food  ond  blankets 
and  force  tho  horses  through  the  bogs — at 
3  p.  M.,  reached  Crow  Creek,  and  in  half  an 
hour  Sucker  Creek.  Arrived  at  nightlall 
at  Kbb  Old  Flow  Lake  much  fatigued  ... 


Octnher  16. — Slept  in  Ojibway  birch  bark  tent 
Exci!llent  breakfast  of  white  fish,  potntoes 
and  rabbits.  Indian  buy  brought  in  a  mink 
he  had  trapped.  The  tndian  to  whom  the 
tent  belonged  has  already  set  seventy  traps 
and  the  hunting  season  for  most  fur  bearing 
animals  is  begun.  Oalloppcd  on  an  excel- 
lent UurtaU)  runner  to  Manitobah  House 
passing  through  a  low,  wet.  but  good  gra/,- 
nig  country — arrived  at  Manitobah  House, 
at  noon 
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No  190|  Oc/oier  17. — Manitobah  HoMe.  —  Sunday. 
Stormy  and  cold.  Stayed  at  Manitobah 
House  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackenzie.  Messenger  arrived  Irom 
Fairford.  Snow  storm  began  in  the  after- 
noon— continued  all  night. 

October  18  and  19. — Manitobah  Hbute.—Suovr 
covers  the  ground  nine  inches  deep.  Snow- 
birds in  flocks— ducks  flying  south.  Day 
passed  in  writing  letters  and  journal. 
Wrote  Report.     South  wind.     No  boat. 

October  20  and  21.— South  wind.  Smoke 
from  the  burning  prairies.  Warm  days, 
snow  melting  fast.  Men's  allowance  at  this 
Post  three  white  fish  per  day.  Walked 
through  surrounding  country  ;  visited  the 
Freeman's  House  and  the  Fish  Stages. 
Found  limestone  exposure  with  glacial 
groves  ;  also  ii  former  Lake  Kidge,  14  feet 
above  present  altitude.  Drift  clay,  4  feet 
deep.    Gneissoid  and  limestone  boulders. 

October  22. —  Manifobah  House-  —  Visited 
and  explored  the  Sugar  Island.  The  mouth 
of  Ebb  ond  Flow  Lake.  The  Nnrrowa. 
Shot '  Stock'  ducks.  Immense  accumuhitiona 
of  reeds  about  the  Islands  and  Ebb  and  Flow 
Lake.  Prepared  for  voyage  to  .Manitobah 
Island. 


October  23.— Started  with  Whitewny  at  10 
A.  M.  in  company  with  the  carpenter  (half- 
breed)  who  built  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house. 
Keached  Island  at  noon.  Explored  and 
made  phin  of  Island  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. Collected  fossils.  Camped  on  Mani- 
tobah Island    


October  24. —  Manitobah  Island.  —  No  boat 
or  any  sign  of  division  from  Oauphin  Lake. 
Saw  Indians,  but  they  would  not  approiicli 
the  Island.  Made  a  collection  of  the  ditter- 
ent  strata  of  rocks,  plants,  shrubs,  &c. 
South  wind.  Beautiful  weather,  being  the 
warm,  genial  period  called  Indian  Sunnner. 
Whiteway  hunted— killed  duck  and  mink. 
Indians  hunting  near  but  would  not  ap- 
proach the  Island 

October  28.  —  Manitobah  Island.  —  Lovely 
day.  Canoed  round  the  coast.  Prepared 
a  large  beacon  fire.  At  10  p.  m.  boat  arrived, 
and  the  whole  party  camped  on  the 
Island. 
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(XVII.) 

FROM  DAUPHIN  LAKE  TO  OAK  POINT  ON  LAKE  MANITOBAH,  THENCE  TO  SELKIRK  SETTLEMENT. 


OAUV 


No  192 


is»;< 


Octohrr  13.— Started  at  3  p.  m.  from  a  point 
uear  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Riter  after  dis- 
otnbarkiiig  the  diriaion  which  was  to  make 
nil  overluod  journey  to  Manitobah  House. 
Utiii  aUini^  the  eaitt  coast  of  Dauphin  Lake, 
soundiiis  as  heretofore,  as  far  as  the  wind 
would  permit,  and  eaniped  at  sunset.  Cle.tr 
and  frosty    


8t.  mUM.  at.  milM. 


October  14. — Unable  to  advance  this  morning 
in  conseqiienoo  of  a  strong  head  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  N.  W.  Got  underway  ia  the 
evening,  the  wind  having  fallen.  Rowed 
steadily  along  the  X.  K.  »hort>  until  10.20 
p.  M.  when  the  boat  was  moored  for  the 
night,  as  the  moon  became  obscured  with 
clouds  and  haze  


I9t  Oc/oAt  I.T. — Entered  >fo8a  Biver  after  an 
easy  run  with  a  light  wind,  .\rrived  at  the 
Iiulian  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
at  0  P.M.,  and  stopped  for  the  night.  The 
Indian.-*  gave  us  a  feast  of  moose  nose  in 
their  warm  an''  comfortable  log  shanty. 
Very  cold  and  cloudy 


19d 


lO.OCt 


iT-'-O 


l&C 


October  IG.— Strong  head  wind  btowiug  from 
the  east  across  Lake  Winipego-sin  this 
morning.  Had  some  heavy  pulling  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  lake  until  getting 
to  leeward  of  a  point  about  two  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Mos.-  Hiver.  Wind  blew  from 
•same  quarter  till  evening  when  it  veered 
round  to  the  iiorthwesl  caiiiiing  the  Miirf  to 
beat  upon  the  beach  with  great  violence. 
Hauled  up  the  boat  high  and  dry  after  dis- 
cliarging  the  heavier  part  of  her  lading. 
Kxamiiied  the  coast  and  collected  fossils 
from  r<K'k  in  position.  Much  rain  during 
the  day 

October  17. — >:imic  i-ainp.  AroiKHed  the  crew 
at  3  A.  M.  as  the  wind  had  increased  in 
violence  and  the  water  had  risen  so  much 
(2i  feet)  that  the  breakers  threatened  to 
knock  the  boat  to  |)iecc8.  Discharged everv- 
tliiiig  from  the  boat  and  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  dragging  her  over  over  the  beach 
to  save  her  from  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
<  ^'ilc  from  the  N.  \V.  blew  hard  all  ilay. 
(old  and  sn'm-ing. 

Octohrr  IS, —  Four  inches  of  .'Mow  on  the' 
ground  tliis  morning.  Wind  blew  from  tlic 
same  ijuarter  till  noon  when  it  turned  a 
little  more  to  the  West — sutliciently  favor- 
able to  take  the  boat  across  the  lake.  Had 
some  dinicully  in  launching  the  boat  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  heavy  mrl'.  Puiled  against 
till'  wind  to  the  pijiiit  and  hoisted  sail.  Kan 
iiiHlcroiosi'  reefed  canvas,  with  a  side  wind, 
to  Salt  I'uiiit,  thence  pulled  along  the  west 
slinre  of  I  lie  inlet  of  Walcr-lir-n  River, 
and  eaiiipeil  on  a  point  where  an  old  H.ilf- 
brecd  man  and  his  Indian  wife  were  "teiil- 
'ig"      
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October  19. — Got  underway  before  daylight, 
a  fair  wind  from  the  south  having  sprung 
up.  Took  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Water- 
hen  liiver  running  from  the  inlet  to  the 
great  bend.  Course  lay  against  the  wiud 
beyond  Water-heu  Lake.  Camped  at  a  ^ 
to  7  P.  M  near  the  islands  or  narrow  part 
of  the  river  after  heavy  pulling  all  after- 
noon. Observed  the  magnetic  variation  of 
10  l.VE 

October  20. — Reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  entered  Lake  Manitobah  at  noon.  Met 
four  Imats  bouud  to  the  Salt  Springs  for 
cargoes  of  salt.  Sailed,  with  the  wind  on 
starboard  quarter.to  Basin  and  Elm  Islands. 
Had  to  stop  on  the  latter  in  consequence 
of  the  wind  becoming  contrary.  Has  been 
a  beautiful  day — the  beginuing  of  Indian 
summer    


St.  miln. 


2.00 


37.50 


12.75 


50.25 


October  21.— Embarked  at  8.30  a.  m.  The 
lake  nearly  calm.  A  light  wiud  from  the 
south.  Rowed  to  a  point  on  the  mainland 
and  collected  a  number  of  geological  speci- 
mens.at  an  oiiterop  of  horizontal  limestone. 
I'ulled  on,  over  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake 
and  halted  to  cook  supper  opposite  the 
"  Point  without  Poles."  Embarked  agnin 
at  8  i>.  M.  mid  ran  with  a  light  breeze,  on  the 
course  to  Point  Pao-nan.  A  fog  arose  at 
10  p.  11.  and  the  shore  was  made  with 
ilitlictilty  some  distance  short  of  the  point. 
Has  been  a  beautiful  Indian  summer-day. 
Warm  and  lia/y.  Sounds  audible  a  great 
distance   


200  tMober  22.  Set  sail  at  daylight.  Ran  with 
a  "crimp"  wind  past  the  Pao-nan  and  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  a  point  which 
the  boat  was  unable  to  weather  and  beyond 
w  hich  the  course  along  the  coast  lay  against 
thi^wind  Hauled  the  boat  'p  on  the  gravel 
beach  enclosing  a  marsh  wliich  lines  the 
coast  everywhere.  Fine  Indian  suiniiier-like 
day  


Ht.  roilM. 


Octolier  23-24. —  Same  c.itnp.  Wind  still 
contrary.  Blew  hard  f  .iii  the  south  these 
two  days  and  nights.  'lOt  a  number  of 
prairie  hen  on  llie  p.  Observed   the 

magnetic  variation  ot  l.j  E.  on  the  23rd. 
Cold,  cloudy  and  raining  at  intervals  uii  the 
2Vtli.  \o  wood  on  the  point.  L'liable  to 
keep  up  a  tire. 


201  (hirihcr  25. — The  wind  moderated  at  noon. 
Shoved  otr  the  boat  niid  started  at  2  p.  M., 
but  had  some  \\ra\\  pulling  and  made  little 
headway  against  iIm-  wind  until  siinset.n  hen 
it  brcame  (piite  calm.  Stopped  at  the  nar- 
rows at  H  p.  M.  and  sent  men  ashon^  to  cook  i 
siipjjer,  the  wat'i-  being  too  shoal  to  allow 
till'  b'lat  to  get  near  the  land.  Started 
agin II  and  plieil  the  oars  until  10.15  ■■.  M. 
w  lien  a  beacon  iiru  and  soin«<  signal  shots 
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ITINERARY .—( Continued. ) 


OAHH. 


No  202 


2a3 


on  Manitobnh  Island  revenlt'd  the  camp  of 
the  (iivision  which  bad  come  round  from 
Uidiii);  Mduntiiiii  to  this  point 


MAIK  TH.ICK 

dlRtftrici!  froin— 


Pmced-    Dmiuhin 
Ingrnmp.i     IjiVf. 


8t.  miln. 


11.00 


Oi-toher  20.-  Embarked  at  7  A-  M.  and  pulled 
tliniugh  the  narrows  against  a  light  south- 
erly wind  until  reaching  ilnnitobah  House 
at  1.30  t.  M.  Started  again  at  3  rowing 
against  the  same  wind  till  .5  i>.  m.  and 
camped  upnn  Pelican  Island 


October  27.--St8rted  before  daylight.  Pushed 
on  along  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the  lake  until 
arriving  at  .Mimknian's  Point,  near  Swan 
t  'reek.  Found  Mnnkman  and  some  others 
from  Red  River  fishing  here.  They  had  a- 
large  number  of  white  fish  dryi'ug  and' 
smoking  for  winter  use.  Beautiful  aurora 
at  night   


204  OctohfT  28.  -  Sharp  frost  last  night  Kan 
along  shore  with  a  lisjlit  .V.  E.  wind  and 
turned  intu  tiii'  channel  which  leads  across 
Mnrnhy  Point  through  a  vast  marsh.  Got 
out  of  marsh  at  1  p.  m.  after  much  difliculty — 
having  to  drag  the  boat  in  many  places 
through  mud  where  the  water  is  shallow. 
.\rrived  at  Oak  Point  at  2  v.  M.  A  number 
of  Red  River  settlers  encamped  here  in  In- 
dian wigwams,  carrying  on  their  annual 
autumn  fishing.  Hauled  up  the  boat  on 
rollers  and  loaded  three  ox  carts  with  the 
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8t.  iiiilua. 


147.25 
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PfMed-'    Diuphin 
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cargo  of  baggage  and  fossils  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Selkirk  Settlement.  Encamped 
near  John  Monkman's  house,  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake  


27.50 


188.35 


October  29. — Very  sharp  frost  last  night. 
Procureil  three  horses  from  John  Monkman 
and  started  with  the  train  of  ox  carts  for 
Red  River.  Crossed  n  rich  and  fertile  prai- 
rie with  scattered  groves  of  scrub  oak,  pop- 
lar and  willow.  Camped  at  sunset  beside 
a  clump  of  poplar  saplings  on  an  area  of 
dark  rich  soil  with  gravelly  subsoil  


20fS  October  30.— Hard  frost  last  night.  Skirted 
the  southwestern  shore  of  Shoal  Lake  past  a 
fine  locality  for  a  settlement — the  land  being 
rich  with  beautiful  grassy  lawns  and  hay 
meadowH  between  oak  orchards  and  belts 
of  poplar  near  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Camped  at  "  Bell's  Hummock  "  a  clump  of 
fair  sized  poplar,  enclosing  a  pond  of  good 
water.    A  favorite  camping  place 


October  31. — Froze  very  hard  last  night.  Took 
an  curly  start  and  reached  Stony  Mountain 
at  noon  after  traversing  several  low  ridges 
intersecting  beautiful  prairies.  Spent  2\ 
hours  in  quest  of  fossils  at  the  mountain 
and  pushed  on  to  the  settlement.  Beached 
the  Scotch  church  at  6.30  c.  H 
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DISTANCES  FROM  FORT  GARRY  TO  IMPORTANT  POINTS  IN  RUPERT'S  LAND. 


Dkslkiption 

OF 
ItoUTE. 

Localities. 

Intebme- 

DIATE 

Distances. 

Distance 

I'BOM 

FoBT  Gabby. 

Remabks. 

CartTrail  

Fort  Ellico    

SUtutr  mllra. 

statute  niiteH. 

230.11 
371.08 
548.41 

Via  the  White  Mud  River  trail. 

I(             II 

Qu'Appelle  Mission 

130.57 
176.73 

"  the  trail  south  of  the  Qu'Appelle. 
"  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 

l(             <( 

Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 

Cart  Trail 

Fort  I'elly 

339.05 

Via  Fort  Ellice  and  the  trail  on  the 

West  side  of  the  Assiniboine. 

CartTrail 

Touchwood  Hills  .    .        

387.98 
572.89 

Vi4  Fort  Ellice  and  the  Carlton  trail. 

It      tt 

Grand  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan 

184.91 

"   the  trail. 

Hoikt  NAviifAtion 

Little  Saskatchewan  or  Dauphin  River...  . 

206.r)(l 
344.43 
098.70 
948.43 

Via  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

(C                  l<                                    ((                             tt 

Alain  Saskatchewan     

137.93 
354.27 
2t9.7;< 

4.                               It 

Grand  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan 

Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 

"   tlie  Saskatchewan  River. 

It                              «l 

u                     (i                      a 

22 
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BPITOME  OF  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  OF  THIS  EXPEDITION  IN  RUPERT'S  LAND,  OR  THE  NORTH 
WEST  TBRRITORT,  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FRONTIER  (49th  PARALLEL)  AND  r-ATITUDR 
64«  NORTH;  AND  BETWEEN  LONGITUDE  96'^  AND  107°  WEST  OP  OIIEENWICH,  NOT  INCLUDING 
LATERAL  TBAYERSBS.  •      ..:         . 


•>                          •  8t*lut«mllM 
ta/  main  tnck. 

*1.  Fort  Chvry  to  Mouae  River  ud  the  Boundary  Line   267.80 

2.  United  8t«e«  Frontier  to  Fort  Bllice    117.70 

3.  Fort  Ellice  to  Qu'Appelle  MiMion 136.67 

4.  Qu'Appelle  Miaaion  to  the  SMkatchewan  (South  Branch) 176.78 

6.  Qu'Appelle  Mianon  to  Mouth  of  Qu'Appelle  River    256.69 

6.  Fort  Ellioe  to  Swan  River   112.96 

7.  "  River  that  Tuma  "  to  Fort  i  hi  Come 269.88 

8.  Fort  Pelly  to  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or  Rapid  River  147.28 

Little  Saakatchewan  from  Riding  Mountain  to  the  Agginniboine 04.87 

9.  Little  Saskatchewan  to  Fort  Ellice    .    70.86 

10.  Fort  a  la  Come  to  Fort  Ellice 336.78 

11.  Fort  EUioe  to  Red  River 286.11 

12.  Fort&laCorne  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River  ... ..  711.80 

13.  Red  River  towards  Lake  of  the  Woods 69.00 

14.  Fort  Garry  to  Pembina  Mountain,  etc 242.76 

15.  Red  River  to  the  Salt  Springs  and  Riding  Mountain    428.76 

16.  Riding  Mountain  to  Manitobah  House  and  Island    06.35 

17.  DMiphin  Lake  to  Red  River 267.36 

,'/                       Aggregate  length  of  Main  Lines  of  Exploration 4,039.11  Statute  miles. 


*  The  nambcn  refer  to  the  Itinerary. 
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OEOLOGiCAL    R  F    ORT 


CIIAFIER  XVI. 
SlJRFAt  r,    (iK()LO(iY    OK    A    PAllT    OF    THF,    VALLEY    OF    LAKF    WINNIPEG. 


Abrtt(le<l,  Polmhal,  ami  (iioovnl  ItrnkH  <>«  Itanl  Portu^e — 
Stiiri^fon  Ij(ike~-(hi  Ihr  Winmiiru:- -  l-nki's  Munitchuh  and 
lyinufiiii^o-si.H— Polished  J'avnni'id  mi  Sonlk  Hnimh — Kr- 
nilica  on  llie  QttWpi>rlli ,  ul  Ihr  Moosr  Woo/In,  on  Cut- Arm 
Creek,  Asmnilimnf,  Writ  uf  MixHiHv'/ipi,  mi  SniirU — Beachia 
belwi-in  Lakta  Su/ierwr  ami  IVinniprf^     Ori-.it  Doi/  Porl/ige 

—  Chariiclir  of'—Su\id  Hank — Suliou  of-- Dr.  IHlvlirnili''ii 
vitws — Bench  ul  Pmine  Piirtayr-  l'(iil'ii(e  ilr  Millhu — The 
Biff  Ridi^e  on  lied  Rim — On  llir  AnaiiihaiHr  Niar  Dau- 
phin Ijiikr  -  Pnnhinit  Mouiilnin-IJiiei  of  HouldeiD — On 
South  Branch— On  St.  Martina  and  Munitohnh  Lake— 
CImractn  nf  Piinlnna  Munnlnin  —  Dr.  Oaicu^s  ilixcriptinn — 
At  i/ie  Jiud   Wooda~AI  Ik''    Grand   Forks  - Uidifrs  on  /lir 

Ridintf  and   Duck   Mniuituim ('arrrHponil  with  Ridf^e.i  on 

the  Gnat  Dog  Porlaffr — Prolmhlv  fnrmir  nmnection  of 
(Jrund  C'dleau  de  Misnuun,  Turllr,  Uidiiig,  Duck,  'Ihnndir, 
Ponnpiuf,  and  Pam/uin  Mountaina — Audi  id  Rivir  Vallci/s 
The  Qii'Apprlle     'I'hr  l.ittl,   S'mris—Snnd    llill.^  and  Dunes 

—  Their  Dislrihnlion  —  Cirv.alar  Depi laaioiis  —  Kjf'ecta  of 
DfniiilHtion — The  Vallfi)  prnpi'r  of  L'ikn  iVinnipeff  denndul 
— Outiriip  of  Furmalion" — Conform  la  Ihe  tfeneral  trend  of 
the  Laurentian  Siriea. 

The  suriacr  ol  \\w  coiiiiiry  boiwci'ii  Liikf  Superior  niiil  llie 
South  llriinc'h  of  llie  SiiHkatc^hi'wan  i'xhil>il»  the  I'ollowinn  |)hi>- 
nunii'na  at  dilleriMit  localilics  : 

1.  OUOOVKI),  SCRATCUKK,  |-nI,|Slli:i)  AM)  AllUADKI)  liOCKs 

2.  F.HKATICS. 

S.  ANIMKNT  SKA  AND  I.AKK  IlKAClll  S  AND  TKIlKAt'lU 

4.  ANUIKNT  UI\  KR  VAI.I.KVH. 

B.  SAND  11II,I,S  ANK  Dl'NKS. 

«.  CIHCri.Ali  DKl'KKSSKlNS. 

7.  IlKMAliKAIII.I';  KKKKt'TS  OK  DKNI'DATKIN. 

\.  Grooved,  Scratched,  Polished  and  Abraded  Rocka. 

Instances  ol  the  action  of  ice  in  aUrndin^  and  |ui!ishing 
extensive  HUrlncrM  of  roek  arc;  very  numerous  on  the  eatioe 
route  from  Lak<'  Superior  'o  !,ake  Winuipctr.  The  lirsl  wide 
expanse  noticed  on  the  W(  si  sidr  of  the  \valershe(l  is  at  Hiiril 
I'ortiil^e,  I  l;{  miles  from  L;ike  Superior,  and  ITidO  feet  aliovc 
the  sea.  Where  Mille  Lacs  Ik-i-ouics  narrow  on  approaching 
Baril  Portage,  t^neisHoid  hillw  and  islauiU  aln.ul  KID  feel  high 
show  a  well  defined  stratilicaliiai  dijipinL;  norlli,  at  an  an;;Ie 
of  abiut  L')",  and  on  thai  side  smoolii,  and  sunii'linics  roiiglily 
poliiihed  ;  on  the  soulh  ^idc,  they  are  [ireeipilous  luiJ  ahrupl. 
The  same  character  was  iiuliced  at  the  liaril  I'orlage.  The 
norlh-easteni  exposure  of  the  mcks  there  wa-<  sinndih,  ilu- 
southern  rugged,  and  often  preeipitims. 

On  Sturgeon  Lake,  !;>0H  ndles  from  Lake  Superior,  and  1I5G 
feet  a6uve  the  sea,  the  north-easlurn  extreinilies  of  hill  ranges 


slope  to  the  water's  edge,  and  when  bare  are  always  found  to 
be  evenly  smoothed   and  groun<l  down.     The  asp(;cl  of  iho 
soulh  and  south-western  exposures   is  that  of  precipitous  es 
earpments. 

When  on  the  Winnipeg  in  18.57,  I  ascended  an  abraded 
granite  hill  about  250  feet  hii.'h,  and  obtained  from  its  summit 
a  very  extensive  vit  w  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  broad 
river,  with  its  numerous  di'cp  bays,  was  seen  siretcdiing  far  to 
the  north,  and  all  arounil  smooih  dome-shaped  hills,  similar  to 
the  one  lai  which  I  stood,  showed  their  bare  and  scantily 
wooded  summits  in  every  direction  The  general  surface  was 
(.'ither  bare,  and  so  smooth  and  polished  as  to  make  walking 
dangerous,  or  else  ihiekly  covered  with  cariboK  mess  and  tripe 
de  roehe. 

Thisileseription  ap|)lips  to  ii  vast  area  drained  by  Ihe  Win- 
nipeg. In  IS.'is,  We  frecpiently  ascended  the  smoothed  and 
polished  roeks,  on  which  glacial  grooves  were  easily  traced  for 
long  disianees  ;  somi'times,  hut  not  often,  I'oulders  were  found 
resting  upon  the  polished  surfaces.  On  one  occasion  I  attempt- 
ed to  ascend  u  round  doine-sh:i|ied  mound  forming  the  summit 
of  a  gi  anile  hill,  but  its  beautifully  polished  surface  prevented 
me  from  obi:iining  a  footing.  Th  •  aitionoi  atmospheric  agents 
had  only  succeeded  in  dimning  its  benuty,  but  had  not  des- 
troyed its  smoolhness. 

Grooves  and  scratches  occur  on  the  limosioncs  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Manilobah,  where  the  surface  has  been  preserv- 
ed from  atmospheric  agencies,  but  whether  they  were  of  re- 
cent origin  or  connected  with  thi'  drift,  is  not  certain. 

By  far  the  most  curious  instance  of  modern  i<e  action  occurs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Soulh  Branch,  already  described  (see 
Chapier  V.)  'I'lie  p(ilished  pavement  on  the  edges  of  that 
river  is  a  euiioiis  and  insiruclive  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  l)Oulders  and  ice  may  leave  behind  them  la>tiiig  memo- 
rials, graven  on  slone,  of  their  long  continued  action,  even  on 
the  banks  of  a  river. 

2.  Erriiiiis. 

The  distribution  of  boulders  or  erratics  in  the  area  explored, 
may  lie  traced,  as  in  Canada,  to  ai  least  two  epochs  ;  1st.  The 
Dril'l  and  Boulder  period,  during  which  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber were  torn  from  the  parent  rock  and  carried  by  ice  lo  tlieir 
present  resting  places.  2iid.  The  Recent  period,  including  the 
re-arr  ,ngement  of  ancient  boulders  and  the  dislribulion  of  fresh 
supplies  by  ilic  acliou  of  ice.  Where  erratics  arc  distributed 
in  unusual  qiianlities,  llieir  position  is  marked  on  tiiC  large 
map.  The  largest  houldiT  was  seen  in  ihe  valley  of  the 
(Ju'Appelle,  its  position  is  shown  on  the  'Track  Survey  of  the 
Qu'Appelle.'  The  circumference  of  this  enormous  erratic  is  78 
fl.,  and  il  <  xposes  a  portion  above  ground  at  least  14  ft.  in  altit- 
ude. The  next  largest,  one  of  limestone,  was  seen  on  the  prairies 


IflO 


U'tow  tlu>  MiKi-io  Woinl« ;  it  N  nhont  Ifl  frrt  hinh,  nml  nl  Irart  | 

mxiy  in  I'iri'umliTfni'f,  i«  vrry  jiiKi;''il,  nml  contii^tM  nl'  iiniin'in«c 
«liili!",  wluwi-  I  iliffM  proji'ci  two  mill  lliriT  fret.  Near  it  iire 
miny  oiIut*  of  ilic  mhw  kiii<l,  l>iii  <>l  "iimllir  ilinii'ii-ioiiK. 
Niar  l.illlo  Cut  Arm  Cri't-k,  an  ulllmni  of  ilif  liir.\|i|>flli-, 
larijf  iiiif.i«!.ilil'iTai-<  Ixmlilcrx  nn-  MTy  iniiniToii'*.  ()n«'  of 
i{nci.-.  iiifa^nrt'il  ituri.'i'ii  d'l  I  iii  iliiiiin'iir.  Ncirili  ol  iln-  Asui- 
nilioinr.  ni'ar  tfi.-  Hii;  Kiili,"',  lar^"'  l>"iililrr'«  iirr  iiU>>  almiiiliuil,  ■ 
an.l  wli.ii  inagnilifd  bv  rcl'rncticn  look  liki'  irnii*  in  ihi'  lovnl 
|irairl«'!«.  Twici'  wf  vwri-  iIi-cimumI  by  lliin  n|)|ii'nrnMi'i'  and 
It'll  Kcvrral   iiiili'^   Irniii  out-  c'i.iir«i-    l>y   ili<Mr   ri'itcntlbliiiii'i-  to  a 

clu^IlT  ol  tl'Ml". 

In  siwukinK"!  Ihf  bonliliTx  in  tlic  WiMicrii  I'rairit*,  Dr.  Owi-n 
•tiiv*  :  "  Oil  llii'  \vr»l  Hidf  ol'llic  MiK!.li«.xi|i|ii,  ill  llif  va»l  prairif 
region  <>(  lown.  ilif  iiiit'niion  of  llic  x«'oloi,'i!»l  i-t  fre<|niMilly 
arrt>ii'il  t>v  i  rraiic  blm  k«  of  iMiorinoiis  ilimfiision''.  Mcallcrcd 
ht-ri'  and  ilicrr,  :iiiil  lialf  ••niik  in  ili'-  around.  I^njiki-  lln'  Und 
ilcm  Wf  liiivc  JUKI  hi'pn  r(mi»idi!rin({,  itiry  are  far  from  their 
oriifinai  »iiu  iiion  An  ilii'\  iir«'  amid  lli.' ocean  of  tfrn«s  ilii-y 
iimv  Im'  «'•••»  for  iiiilt't' .  anil  in  ili  ali«i'nc«'  of  inorr  ('on«|>u  luain 
oliji'i  (<•  tlii'V  form  tin-  |irinri|ial  landinark«  ot  (lie  travi-lifr 
'riif  l:iri.'i''<i  of  tlioin  Miijiii.  Ill  Mil  inliubiicd  rountry,  vi-ry  well 
bcriiiKiak'Mi  lor  ciiliins  in  ilic  dixlnnrt'.  Tim  one  ln-ro  repre- 
s.>iiird  wax  iiii'a-iiri'il  and  foiiiid  lo  be  fifty  fi'i'l  in  (•irfiiiiiji'- 
n'ni'f,  and  twflvi'  fcri  liiijli.  It  i"  |irobaldr  iliat  at  li'iixi  one 
l.ijf  of  tin-  rock  i-i  Imrid  in  tlic  ground.  II'mi  r  tiiay  l)r 
cathrrt'd  sotiie  idi  a  of  its  liui^e  diiin'ni'ionM."' 

Till'  drift  on  ilu'  Uliu-  llilln  of  tin-  Soiiri*  is  ol  local  iiri«iii. 
mill  conr' ■"•<  iiliiioit  ixcliiiivfly  of  tlic  filmlcc  wliirli  f  rm  ilit; 
oiilcru|)  of  iIk'  '  rclai'i'ou!"  loikx  « lioxi'  limit  i-*  didint'd  by  ilii' 
Pembina  Mountain.  Its  iigc  Ih  coiii«'i|ui'nlly  pii!«U'rior  to  that 
..f  the  iriu'  i">iild«T  drift,  wliii  li  is  ^.i  ircin'rnily  ilistribiili'd  over 
tilt'  lii^;li  prairifx  to  ilu-  wf>t. 

In   Laki-   Wihuipi-^',    iri-   rvi'iy   yt'ai    brinj,'!*  \n>\   l'i)iildfr« 
uiid  fraijiiicniJ' ol  roi'k  of  llif  Ijiiiir  nliaii  writ"*  w't  icli  ni'iiipy  it-. 
f.iHtern  >iiori'x.      Many  of  iIh-m'  an-  di^lrilailfd  in  ilii'  xlmllow- 
rti.tl  on  till'  lii'ai'lii'M  (if  ilip  wcxti-rii  siilf  ;  tiii'.'<t'  I'lifiiomfiia    ri' 
emiiif   in  m'niutnn-  llif   Htupondouw  opcriiiionx  di'ccribt'il   by 


Arrtir  trnvpllfm  an  rontiriunliy  occurring  on  tin-  »ihon'»  of  ilif 
Ari'tii"  ( V'i'aii. 

In  I.nkti  M:iiiili>bali  lon^'  lincx  of  b'liiMnH  art'  ai'i^iiiiiulatiiiif 
III  «liiilliiWH  and  loriiiini;  i'Xli'n'<ivi'  ri-i'lM,  tin-  naiiu'  oin-raiion  ik 
tn'inn  on  in  all  tin'  Inkt'N  of  tlii-t  ri-i{ii)n,  nml  ii  iiixirnmi'ntitl  in 
diiiiiiiiliinii  till'  uri'a  of  tin-  lake  in  oiif  diri'clioii,  wliicli  i.'<  pro- 
bably t'oiiiprnxaiid  by  a  wrariim  away  of  tin-  ctia*!  in  oilier 
pinft'i*.  Si'vi-ral  of  iln-xf  iniidrrii  iitH'timiilationx  lornii'tl  by  a 
i'i<-iirrant{fmrnt  of  tlir  litiiililcrN  of  tlif  older  drift  art!  noiii'i'd  in 
prri'i'diiii;  t'liapti'ix.  Tnkfii  ax  a  wliolf,  and  in  fonncction 
with  till'  ilr-.irintion  of  tin-  ('im.'«l!t,  tliry  all'ord  a  xtrikiiit{  illiix- 
traiiiiii  of  ilii'  I  lian^i's  now  takintt  plait'  In  the  n-lalioiiMof  land 
and  watir  tllrotl^llllllt  tlin  Lakf  Ki'Kitin. 

3.   Hrdehm  ami  Trrracrt. 

rill' xt  ii'inarkablcbt'nchnniJ  li!rrac'it,filiowini{  an  ancient 

fiiasl  iiiii-  liriwi'i'ii  l.aki'  Sitpi'rior  and  l.aki-  \Viniiipi'>,',  is  iin- 
ilimbii'illy  111  ;t  wliifli  xcparati'x  (iri-at  l)iij{  Iroiii  l.itilt-  Iio),' 
l.nki'  on  the  Kiiminittiipiia  canoti  roulf.  I  Imvf  tliun  di'Noribi'd 
it  III  iiu  rr|  ori  oil  tlir  lli'd   ItiviT  l'.X|ifdition  of  l!^.')7. 

Till-  i;r«'al  l)i>'.'  I'oriiiKi',  .'la  iiiili'tt  Iroin  Lake  Siipi'rior  by  llic 
t;anof  rmitf,  riwo  VM)  Ifol  above  llii'  level  t>f  the  l.ittli!  Do^ 
Lake,  and  the  i;ri'ate»t  elevalioii  of  the  ridije  lainiiol  bi;  Ii'hm 
lliaii  .'JiH)  feet  above  it  The  dillerenee  between  the  levclw 
of  Little  and  (in  iit  l>  i,'  Lakes  is  ISHMI  feel,  and  the  len^lll 
of  the  portai^f  between  them  tine  mile  anil  lifty-lliri.'i-  cliainx. 

The  b;i»e  of  the  Great  Dor  Mountain  eoimixtrt  of  a  ({neinNoid 
r  ek  Hiijiportini;  iiiiiin  roiiM  boiildir«  ami  franmenlx  t»l' the  riame 
I  material.  A  level  pi  ,leau  ol  ilay  ihen  oeeiirx  for  ^i  bout  a 
I  tpiarter  of  ii  mile,  at  an  altiltule  of  iK\  feet  alM)Ve  Little  l»o« 
Lake,  from  which  rixex,  mI  a  very  aeiile  an>;le  an  immenM' 
blink  or  riilj{e  ol  xlralilied  jtiiml,  holdint;  siiihII  water  worn 
|ii'lili!i'x.  The  bank  ol  ^aiiil  conlinnex  to  the  Hiiiiimit  ol  llie 
portai;e,  or  l.S.'i  ferl  above  the  clay  phileaii.  The  pnrlai^e  path 
fliH'H  not  paxx  over  the  lii!,'he'tl  part  t)f  the  xand  ridj^e.  KaHt  ol 
the  path  it  ix  probable  ihit  jtx  xnmmil  ix  .'i()0  feet  above  the 
Liiile  |)o^  Lake. 
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Kiid  fif  ^T<i  I'laloaii. 
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tfi'i'i  ttii>n  wn  tiuvi<  II  iHrninii  173  Ttii'l  iiImv«  MltU'  Dni^  f,Hkf, 

iir  M.I,')  Iri'l  iiliiivi'   I.nIic  Nll|M'rJii|,  ur   I  ll.'i  Irrl  iibiivr  lllr  Hi'U, 

i'liix  ittii'li'Ml  lit'iirh  liirnii«lii'«  nii  Miliiiinililt'  pro  >l  ol  Dr. 
Ililclicork'*  i'«|ifi'liitiiin  llliil  hiuli)'!'  Im'iu'Iiiw  llimi  llliim'  iiiiii- 
Hiiri'il  liy  Sir  Win.  \,''H  'ii  mi  ilii>  •luircN  til  l.iiki-  Su|H'ruir  wonlil 
III'  liiilllil  in  IImI  l'''Uii>il  Mr.  Ililrlinn'k  -ny*  in  lii»  Sinriici- 
iii-oliiU.V.  ji'iMi*  llil,  (Niiijllianniiii  *  iiiiti  iliiilKiiin,)  "I  will  niily 
mill,  iliii  ir  il  Ini  iiilinllli'il  lliiil  I  i<  lurii*  uililiicnl  in  IImm  |iu|>i'r 
|iriivi>  lllr  pri'Tiii  I',  p«iiin'  llir  llril'  |M'rii>il,  of  llii- Oi  fiiii  mI  ;i 
li.-j^hl  III  ^(HNI  iir  I'vi'ii  I  Ml)  li'i'i,  iiliiivi'  Im  pri-Ni'iii  jcvrl,  tlini 
II  iiiiikI  Iiiim'  I'xlrinli'il  iiur  iii'iirly  ill  nl  imr  rxlrui  iimilry  ; 
itnil  iinli'M*  l'iii|i'K«iir  Amii>nix  K'I>k  iIiui  Ih'  ImiI  IiIn  lyr  ii|i<iii 
ihii  iiiiilirr  hI'imk  till'  •Imri'H  <il  ,Sii|ii'riiir,  I  rmni  ii  jivmil  I'liii-r- 

IllinillK  till*  i-X| I  illiitl,  iliiH    A  lull  I  I-, ill    U'lii'lii'H    will    yi't    lie 

ruiiiiil  III  II  tiiiirli  liit(lii'r  li-vi'l  III  rii,  iliiiii  lUi-  ,i.ll  li'i'i    tirnii'i', 
inriir<iiii'i|  liy  Mr.  (niiks  Nii   Williiiiii)  Ln'iiii." 

1  inn  inrliliril  In  llunk  lliiil  iiniillii'r  liriirli  ;inil  Irrriiuc  run  bi' 
ri'ouuiii/i'il  III  I'riiirii'  l'iirMit<i',  nnr  Ininilri'il  iinil  Iniir  iiiili'!*  Iiy 
llii*  riiiMii  rniili'  Imiiii  |,>tki'  Niiji  rlur  ;  iN  alliliilr  uniilil  riir- 
ri'H)Minil  uiili  iliiii  II I  ilii' liinil  Diik.  I'niirif  I'oria^'t'  jiu^Hr* 
ovi-r  ilii'  lii'iuli)  III  liiiiil,  lull  nut  III!'  liiKlii'Nl  I. mil  iii  ilir  ruuii', 
iiiiil  ItHiiiiirM'  lii"«  lirnl  4iiiilli  nm-mI  ii|i  u  i«ii-f|i  whihIi'iI  liill, 
witliiiul  nick  r)i|iiiiiiri>,  l>iii  (•iitii|iii<i>il  of  drill  cliiyi,  niinil,  imil 
niiinrrnii-  Imiil  iir»  ;  Il  llii-ii  i-nliT*  ii  i.iirniw  valli'V,  wliii'li  It-r- 
iiiliiiili'H  III  II  «ni!ill  liiki',  iiliiiiit  livi'  iicrr"  III  iii'iM  Mini  'JO  li'i>l 
ilfi-|i,  iii'ni|iyinir  II  liiilldw  iitiiniii;  III'  liills  on  tlu'  lu-i^'lit  ni 
liinil  'I'lii'  |iiiriiii;i>  jinlli  ciinilniD'N  on  in  iIh^  hiiiih;  diri'iMion 
niiiil  ilii'  l|fiL(lii  III'  liiin<l  l.aki-  IN  If  iclieil,  a  ~inall  hIii'i'I  ui 
wiiirr,  uImiiii  a  xi|iiari'  mil  in  in  a,  itnil  I.'i7  Ici'i  alum'  ''nil 
VViiti'r  l.aki',  'I'll'  iiiii|i"<i  I'li'v.iiiiMi  ri'arlicd  on  llir  I'ralrii- 
I'orliii^u  Ik  jinilialily  IIMI  li'i'i  alinvr  <  olil  Wati-r  l.akr  "r  ni-arly 
!MM)  li'i'l  itliiivi'  l.iki'  'Sii|ii'ri'ir.  l'orlai<i' dii  Milii'il.  oiif  lliiii 
ill'ril  ailil  livi'  iiiili"<  rioiii  |,:iKi'  Siifirriiir  |iiisn''S  ovi'i' a  low 
Nnnily  riilnf.     il  i«  Mllll  |.  I'l  nlmvi'  l.aki'  Sii|i'  rinr.  or  l-ltiii  Iiti 

ItllOVU   llll'   MI'll, 

In  till*  valli-y  III  l.iilx'  VViiini|H'i;  ili>'  Tnxi  iiromini'ni  licacli 
is  llii>  lli^  Itiil^i'  Til*  liiiM  II  I'll  |iartliilly  (Ii-Nrijiii'd  in  my 
lti'|iiirl  UN  llll'  lli'il  Klvir  I'.itiH'iliiiiiii  III'  lM''i7.  Last  yrar  I  liad 
an  o|i|iorlimiiy  nl  iiiiriia(  il  I'nr  a  vry  uri-al  di-lancc  ii>  ar  tlif 
sliori  M  III  l.aki'  Miiiiiloliali. 

Ooiiiiiii'ni'iiiK  I'll"!  I'l'  lii'l  liivrr,  a  li'W  inilvs  rrom  Liikf 
Winiii|ii'L',  III!-' I  id«i'  )iiirsiii'-<  a  suiiHi-wi'iU'rly  i  oiirsr  imlii  it 
.<j|i|iriiarlii'i  It'll  Uivrr,  williili  Imir  miles  ul' ilic  Middli'  Si'lllr- 
iiiciii  .  Iii'f'  Il  Will*  iimifrliiiiii'd  liy  li'Vi'lliii^  to  lie  GT>  It.  aliovr 
llll'  I'rairir  ;  mi  Ilir  ii|i|io«ili'  sidi'  of  tin-  river,  a  bearti  on  Stony 
Monnlaiii  eori'e)4|iiiiidM  svilli  llie  Hli;  Uidi^e,  and  lieymid  that 
elM'ioils  l-iliiid  Ml  llll'  I'l'iirie,  il  I*  nlwrved  I'lrilliili^'  tlie  liiiiit 
III  a  I'oriiiir  i'\tiii"iiiii  of  llie  villiy  ol  Lake  \Vi  inipf.'.  <  'n  llie 
east  i-ide  III  lli'il  Kivir  the  llir  lliilt'e  is  Iraietl  ne.irly  due 
hiintll  liiiiii  llie  Middle  SeilleiiM'lii  In  wliere  it  crossi's  the  Uoseaii, 
riirly-i-ix  miles  limn  tlie  iiimilli  ol  hat  stream,  and  on  or  near 
llie  IDlli  |iiiriilli'l.  Il  in  llexl  im  I  with  ill  I'ine  Creek,  in  the 
bliile  III  Miiineiiiiiii.  ,'!>id  Irmn  ili  s  |iiiiiit  It  may  be  saiil  to  l"rm 
II  eonlinnoiis  levi-!  i{rMVid  road,  beaiitil'iilly  arched,  and  about 
oni'  liiindred  leel  broad,  the  whole  disiaiii''  t  >  the  shores  of 
Lake  \Viiiiii|M'i{,  more  than  lill  miles. 

On  till'  Wfsl  nidi'  III'  ll«'d  Uiver,  north  ol  the  IHlli  parallel 
iinil  north  ol  llie  AKsiiiilioiite,  we  fiillowed  the  IHi;  Kidj^e  Iroin 
a  point  aboiil  three  mili'H  «e-l  ol  S'ony  Moimtain  to  near 
I'rairie  I'lirliiK".  Here  i'  appeirs  to  have  been  niiioved  by 
the  a«eiicy  ol  the  I'rairie  I'orlaife  Kivif  ind  tliu  waii  rs  ol' the 
Aiiiiini!)iiine,   wliieli   during    very    IhkIi  liooils    pass  from  the 


Valley  oriliitt  river  Into  Lake  \laniloliali,  II,  or  one  of  ii  low 
Ici't  hi|{her  eli'\  iilioii,  wos  u^aln  obMcrvpil  mi  Wliiie  Mud 
Kiver,  iibmit  2<l  mill's  west  of  Lake  Manilobah  Hire  ||  ri'M'iii'- 
liled  in  every  pariii'iilar  the  rid>,'eiin  the  east  ufside  Iti  d  Hivrr, 
bi'in^  about  100  lo  I'.'l)  feet  bio  id,  and  2!)  ffet  abiivi'  the  Icvrl 
III  iIh'  I'raiiie  II  wan  a^ain  nulieed  in  tin'  rear  of  .\|iiniliitiali 
lloiisi',  where  the  same  rhanicteristics  were  preserved,  il 
probably  ero^scn  ihe  AHsiniboine  threi'  oi  four  iiiIIi'h  wi'hI  of 
I'rairie  I'lirtiitfe.  'I'Ih'  general  lontoin  of  this  liid^e  U  nhown 
on  Hie  map 

In  the  rear  ol  l>.i>i|>liln  Lake,  the  next  rldt^e  in  the  a^ecmling 
series  "cenrs,  il  forms  an  exeelien'  |il  Mtvi  liaek  lor  Indians  on 
the  east  llaiiU  of  the  lllilinK  .Mmi'il  li  ■.  I'f'ibibly  thi'tio  rhl^eN 
are  found  close  to^elli.i',  at  the  fo  t  of  the  I'embina  .Moiinlain, 
where  no  less  th  m  four  dstincl  steps  occiii,  is  sho.vn  on  llie 
map.  Thi'  summit  ol'  these  st''ps  may  be  lie  'llll  'Mil  whose 
liltitiidt!  wiiH  uscertiiiiii'd  by  Ur,  Owe  to  be  210  feet  abivc  tin' 
prnirlf  level,  and  llie  first  and  secnnd  steps  may  be  a  purl  nf 
th"  lli^'  liiill,'e,  limitiiii,'  tie'  lowest  level  prairie>  of  lid  Uiver 
and  the  .\>sii|jliiiine. 

The  lower  prairies  encloseu  by  the  Hii,'  Kidi,'!'  are  everywhere 
iiiti'i>ccled  by  vmall  .subordin  ite  ridje-',  whicli  often  die  oiit,  and 
are  evidently  the  reliniiisof  shoals  formed  in  the  >lialloNV  bed  of 
Lake  U  niiupei(  when  its  waters  were  limiteil  by  the  Uiir  Hidy 
.Many  opportunities  for  obscrvini?  iho  iiresent  I'onnation  of 
»imilui- shoiils  (Hicnrrcd  in  Lake  Manilobah,  St.  Martin'-  l.nke, 
Luke  Winnipeg  and  l»aiipliin  Lak  .  'I'hes  ,  when  the  laki » 
beciine  'Iraiileil,  will  have  the  form  "f  ridges  in  the  level 
conn  ly  then  exposed.  Indeeil  it  may  be  said  that  the  ret-ion 
between  |)aii|)liin  M  'iiiilain  n^l  Lake  Manil  ball  in  the  diree 
tinn  of  Ebb  and  KloW  Lake  .md  soiit'i  of  that  body  of  'MiUt, 
ii.  but  rerenlly  drained,  or  still  i'l  prices-  of  drainini;,  bclilR 
removed  from  the  siirfaci!  of  VM>  and  Flow  I^a'  e  by  ii  very  few 
feel  iiU'l  covered  with  water  lo  a  larf^e  extent  i.i  the  spring'. 
.Vt  present  it  consists  of  marsh,  bou'  anil  rid:,'  ,  in  eonlinued 
sueccsslou.  When  i umplelely  drained,  the  i  oiinlry  will  resem- 
ble the  present  pniries  nf  the  \s<iniboiiie.  w  h  the  '.'entln 
rich   depressiiins,  an  I  the  low,  dry,  i^riivelly  ridyes. 

'i'hc  Ions;  linesol  boulders  exi'os'd  in  iwopiir  .llel,  h  'rizmital 
rows,  lib '111  twenty  teet  apart,  in  die  ilrifi  of  the  Soiitl,  Hr.inch, 
nre  the  rei'ords  of  former  shallow  laU's  or  seas  in  th;  i  reirion. 
'I'liey  may  represeni  a  coas'  Ine,  but  more  probably  lo  ■  riibres 
formed  under  water,  ii|)oii  which  the  boulders  were  stranded. 
In  Lake  Maiiitobali  and  ."^t.  Martin's  Lake  mo  h  rn  inslam  es  now 
in  process  of  iirrannemenl,  arc  visible  for  many  miles  in  Icni^lh. 
In  these  shallow  lakes,  Ihe  boulders  brouifhl  M-ar  by  year  by 
ice  from  ihe  neii,'hboiiriiii;  shore  accniniilale  upon  Ion;,',  narrow 
spits,  and  ultimately  form  b  '-akwalers  or  .slands.  The  saillt! 
process  may  have  occurred  with  the  lioiilders  on  the  i-ontli 
Branch  The  tine  I  lyers  ol  striiili'ii  mud,  easily  split  into 
thin  leave.-,  whie  be  jnsl  above  th'-m  s.iow  c. inclusively 
that  they  wer  d  posited  in  ipiiet  water:  ili-ir  hoi  i/ontality 
proves  lliai  tlicv  "ccii|ii''il  an  ncieiil  eoist  or  idi(e  i  clow  the 
comparatively  iraniiuil  wati  r  •  f  a  lake  of  limited  extent.  The 
va^l  act  iiiuulations  of  sand  and  itlay  aliove  tiiein  islablish 
the  aiiiiipiiiy  of  Ihe  arraiigemenl,  ami  the  occurrence  of 
two  such  layers  pandhl  to  on''  anoihcr,  a:.d  sefinrated  by  a 
cotisiilcrabic  uccumulalion  of  clay  and  sand,  leads  to  the  iiile- 
reiic.e  ibiit  the  conditions  which  eslablishrd  the  existence  of 
one  layer  al-o  prevailed  duriiii,'  the  arranijciiient  ol'  the  other, 
it  ni.iv  be  thai  these  arc  boulders  di.stribati  d  over  the  level 
lloor  of  a  former  lake  or  sea,  and  they  may  cover  a  vast  area  ;  if 
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so,  it  only  jirovi's  tli;xi  tlu'  ii^'t-nts  whicli  l)riiiii,'lii  iliciii  o|)i'- 
nilcd  ;i  soocnd  tiiiic  al'tfr  u  long  intciv;il,  ami  willi  similar 
rfsiilt<. 

'I'hf  Pembina  Mountain  is  /;<(/■( /tc/Zcncc  ilio  amii  iii  b.  ach 
ill  till'  valley  of  Lake  Winiii|ii'g.  Dr.  Oach  ilcsorilii-d  it 
ari  it  oeiMirs  a  few  mil  s  siailli  "f  the  lltlli  parallel  :  "  After  u 
hot  ani  fatiguing  ride  over  the  plains,  v  .urived  an  hour  alter 
sunset  at  the  loot  of  the  I'embina  M.iiiiuaiii.  In  tlib  twilight 
as  we  slooil  at  our  ene,iiii|)iiienl  on  the  plain,  it  looked  as  if  it 
liii!,'lil  he  three  liiindred  feel  or  inoii-  in  heii^'lil  ;  but  in  the 
inoniin:,'.  by  iroad  d  lyliijlil,  it  seemetl  les>.  \Vlien  1  came  to 
measure  il,  I  was  somewhat  siirpriseil  thai  it  ^lid  not  e.\i  eed 
•ilO  (eel.  I  observed  on  this  as  on  many  oilier  oceas,ons  that 
a  hill  rising  out  of  a  level  plain,  appears  higher  than  it  really 
i~,  i's|)ep  ally  when,  a^  in  this  eas. ,  the  irei's  on  its  ll.iiik  and 
siiiiiinit  are  ol'  small  growth.  Pembina  .Mountain  is  in  fact, 
no  moui<i;rn  at  all, nor  yet  a  lii'l.  It  i*  a  tenaee  of  tall  -land, 
the  ancient  si:  )re  of  a  great  body  uf  w,i:er,  that  onee  tilled  the 
whole  of  the  Keil  Kivi'r  valley.  (.>ii  its  suminil  it  is  ipiili'  level 
and  extends  so,  lor  :'boiit  five  mile-,  westw.ird,  to  another  ter- 
rice,  ihe  siimiiiil  of  which  1  was  told  is  level  with  the  great 
Bullalo  Pliiin.s,  that  stretch  away  toward  tli,'  Missouri,  the 
lutjlinu  gionnds  o,  ilie  Sioux  and  the  half-breed  po|iulatioii  of 
Red  i;  v.r. 

Insti  ad  ol  bein_'  composed  of  ledges  of  rock,  as  I  was  led  to 
s..pp(ise,  il  is  a  mass  of  ineoherenl  sand  gia\el  and  shingle 
so  entirely  destitute  of  cemf-n;,  th.il  with  the  lianii  alone  a  hole 
several  leet  deep  maybe  excavated  in  a  lew  minutes.  Tiie 
Pembina  Uiver  has  cut  through  this  inalerial  a  deep,  narrow 
valley,  but  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  plain.  .Vlon/  its 
banks  are  pri'dpiees  of  sand,  surmounted  ly  gravel  and  i  lew 
boulder.-.  I  wa^  told  ihtit  il  wis  im|  ossilile  to  ascilid  these 
banks,  ,'so  loose  is  the  <le|)'isit,  that,  no  sooner  is  an  ascent 
attempted,  than  ilie  stones  tifiv  or  a  hiindied  feit  above,  are 
detached,  and  oinie  tuiiililin;;  diwn  at  such  an  alarming  rate 
that  the  eiiiiilier  is  glad  to  make  Ins  ese.ipe.'"' 

.\n  inspeclion  of  the  map  will  show  liie  contour  of  the  Pem- 
bina -\lonn  ain  as  tar  as  ascerlained.  It  will  bi'  observed  that 
where  .Mr  Di'ken^oii  ascended  il,  15  miles  north  of  the  J'Jtli 
p.irallel  it  ii(  iirs  i  ■  four  distinct  terraces.  It  crossi's  ihi'  .\ssi- 
niboilie  ih-.ir  the  Had  Woods,  blends  with  the  Riding  and  Duck 
Mountaii.",  and  prMlialily  appears  again  on  the  .Main  Siskat- 
(  hew  Ol,  tweiitv-Iwo  mile-  I'riin  the  (ifiiid  l'"orks.  The  eleva- 
tion 111  tie  I  111. re  e  iiiitry  east  ol  this  lon:^  ancient  eo.isl  lino  is 
about  7iHl  I, Ml  :il).iv.'  ill  •  li'vel  of  the  ocean,  and  il  tonus  the 
bound, iry  oi  a  distinct  tract  of  lowland,  in  |)arl  siirpassinirly  rich, 
as  .i\er  III.'  lied  River  and  .\>sinib,)ine  |ir.'iiries,  and  the  re  i;ion  on 
till  .Main  SaskaK  lieu  an  sligliliy  elev.itt'd  alii.ve  ihe  area  siibjecl- 
ei)  .11  inniial  MV.rtlow  ;  pari  lov.  red  wiili  sw  amp,  marsh,  or  level 
limestone  rurk,  on  wliieii  a  few  inches  of  soil  allhr.ls  iiinirish- 
iiieiit  In  small  spruce,  lamarae  .ind  aspen;  and  linall},by 
a  slia  low  wale,  area  extending  over  l;i,  lUO  si|Uare  miles,  and 
embracin.'  lakes  \ihich  rank  with  the  lir^t  class  in  point  of 
superficies  on  this  eonlineiit- 

lliyli  ilinve  tie  P'inbi  a  .MonntMin  the  steps  and  plaleaiix 
o(  ;lie  Itidiiii;  an. I  Dink  .Mniiiilains  arise  in  well-deliiH  il  sue- 
cessi.n.  I  i||  Ihe  solilhei  11  ,ind  south-western  sliijcs  ol  tllise 
i-ingis  the  trrr.iees  are  ili-tiiirtl\  defined,  mi  the  n.irth-east 
.iiiil  north   sides   till'    Riding   .unl    Dink   .Mountains  present  a 
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preci|iilonsesciirpiiient  which  is  eleviileil  |iill\  oiih  lliiillmitnl  feel 
above  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  more  ih.in    KIIMI  |eei  .ibiive  Ihe  nen. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  PNcarpnienl  iil  llie  Killing 
.Mountain  and  looking  in  the  direelioii  of  I)iiii|)IiIm  t,nUi',  n 
gulf,  some  two  hundred  and  (ifly  feel  il.'cp  jm  sucecedcMl  by 
two  ranL'cs,  one  lower  than  the  rilli.'r,  of  I'liiie  limped  hjlln 
covered  with  boulders.  The  hills  are  par.illel  In  (lie  (/eiierid 
trend  of  the  est-arpment,  sonieliiiies  they  are  Iml  nil  IJie  litii- 
teaux  on  which  they  rest.  In  other  plitce:i  Ihey  kIiiihI  out  ii<< 
bold  emineiiees,  shewing  the  I'xtem  of  llie  deiiiiiliilJoM  ^^|liell 
gave  rise  to  tlieai.  These  riinges  of  eonieitl  hllln  eorieipiiiul 
with  terraces  on  the  west  side  of  the  moiiiiliiin  They  lire  ihe 
result  of  the  same  denuding  lorces  wliieli  have  jell  llieir  Im- 
press upon  the  west  Hank,  and  were  foriiM'il  liy  |hii  iitiei|uiil 
wearing  aw  ly  olthe  east  Hank,  at  the  lime  when  IJie  lerriipen 
on  the  op|)osite  side  were  in  |)rocess  of  arrallgeiiienl, 

I  eslilliateil  iIh'  summit  of  liear  Hill,  one  of  llie  |mm*<|  |ir(IMli- 
neut  of  the  conical  hills  separ.itcd  from  llie  edge  iif  the  e«eiirp- 
ineiil  by  a  ilee|)  valley,  at  800  feet  abinel.idte  Winnipeg;  if 
to  this  altitude  we  add  &iS  iVel,  the  height  of  |,.il(i'  Witlllipeg 
above  llie  sea,  the  eievalioil  of  the  (irsi  leiriiee  liidmv  llie  mim- 
iiiit  of  the  mountain  will  be  about  NJM  |eel,  TIiIk  liltlllidc 
corl'e^ponlls  in  a  ri  markablc  mtniirr  with  lhi>  nmnl  liiilik  on 
the  (Jreat  Dog  Porta^'e,  which  has  lienn  fuilMit  hi  have  iiti  ele- 
vation of  1-II8  feet  above  tin-  <  leeaii.  (Jreiil  \)iij  I'oiliigejs 
.'lOO  miles  distant  in  an  air  line  frum  Hi  iir  ||j||,  mi  llie  Hiding 
.Mountain  The  second  tier  of  coiiieuj  ||i||»  uliuiilfi  lipiill  (he 
siicond  plateau  Iroiii  tli.  summit,  iiiid  ver)  prolmlily  i  orrei>- 
p.iiids  with  Ihe  rembiiii  Moimtain  ;  the  idtilUij.' iil  Ihe  iiiinmit 
ofPembin.i  Mountain  above  the  sea  is  iilioiil  ((fti)  (eel,  iilidlhat 
of  the  see. ml  plateau,  according  tooiiri'stiiliule,  lien  fly  the  bhiiip. 

The  denudation  which  has  taken  plate  in  llie  vuHcy  of  Lake 
\Viimipeg  is  enormous.  Five  hiindred  feet  iiliovn  Dillpliln 
Lake  the  C'retaeeoiis  shales  crop  out  on  the  iinrili  I'ltoli'tn  flank  ; 
their  position  is  nearly  horizontal,  aiel  llieir  th|eltllp««  vrry 
gre:it  ;  they  must  have  extended  very  (iir  In  ihc  llnrlll-euBt, 
probably  to  the  north  Hliore  of  Lake  \Vllliil|ieK  envering  Ihe 
liori/onial  limetoues  which  nceiir  at  the  |).ig'a  Ilea  I  and  else- 
where 111!  the  western  (Mast  nf  ihat  lake.  It  i»  nnl  unlikely  llml 
future  observatiiins  will  estiblish  a  forillitr  eniiiiiiel|(iii  helwcen 
the  (irand  (Joleau  d.  MisMiiiri,  the  Tmlle,  Uidlllgi  Duck, 
Thunder,  Porcupine  and  I'aMpiia  Miiiiil  liiia,  |l  «eeiiio  lo  me 
that  they  were  formerly  all  paii  of  oiie  gritlld  liilije  liinil  cnii- 
sisiing  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  lorm.ilioiia,  Wlileh  liiivelieeii 
subjected  to  enormous  denudalion,  and  enveieij  In  ii  \nfu.<' 
extent  with  drift  clays  and  sands,  a. id  with  lioiildera  of  the 
uiitossilireious  locks. 

4.   Aiiidiil  Hill  r  Viil/r/jt, 

These  record-  ol  I  liner  »  ater-.  nurses  liiive  been  iiollied  in 
,1  preceding  elia|iler  i.W'J.  Ncvt  li  ihe  valley  nf  llie  '/u'.Xp- 
jielle,  Ihe  oM  course  ol  the  Litlle  .Soiuis  lli|iill(fl|  I  lie  ilepressiotl 
now  occupied  by  the  Itack-la'  Likes  is  ihe  moat  eiirinlln  iind 
imposin;^.  Standing  upon  one  ol  lli.  ihiibI  piniiiinenl  of  the 
Hllie  Hills  of  the  .'souri^,  near  their  dollllieni  I  Alreinily,  llie 
ancient  valley  can  be  traced  as  l.ir  as  llie  ||i«i  jiike,  which  i» 
distinctly  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye,  iin.j  willi  ii  (/ond  iniirlne 
teli'seope  its  mitline  is  plainly  visible.  Iliieli  Jul  (heck  Mows 
with  a  slilgitisli  iiirrent  l.i  join  llie  oihin  lii.in  ijn  se  lakes  in 
a  westerly  iliieeti.ill,  while  an  arm  ol  ihe  I'embjliii  River  iKHlie- 
from  their  eastern  extremity  and  llow>i  iiilo  |(ei|  River,  The 
Little  Souris  here  pursues  a  course  iil  rinhl  un^le^  to  iln  foriiier 
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vulloy,  iinil  has  cxcuvalod  a  cliannt?!  from  tlirce  lo  four  liundrcd 
Ci-et  (li'cp  Ilir(jiij5li  till-  Imisc  drift  of  llii;  llliio  Hills,  and  llie  Cre- 
taceous rocks  which  umlcrlie  it. 

5.  Sand  UiUs  ami  Dunes. 

The  II.'  .-it  cxtinsivo  of  ihcso  unstablo  ranges  arc  shown  on 
the  huge  iiiiip,  and  ihd  position  of  those  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions is  indicated  by  a  note. 

It  is  needless  lo  remark  liial  the  rey:ion  lliey  oe(uipy  is  almost 
alisulnlejy  liarreii.  Many  of  iIk!  hills  and  dimes  arc  continu- 
ally ex|iii^int(  fresh  surfaces,  sonielinies  lieautifully  ripph^ 
marked.  Tlie  prol)al)ility  of  their  being  the  remains  of  Ter- 
tiary di  posits,  is  nolicid  in  a  snbseipienl  chapter.  The  follow- 
iiiH  are  tlr  most  extensive  ranues: 

1.  Sand  hills  and  dunes  of  the  Assinib  line,  extcndint; 
from  the  Hail  Woijds  to  a  sli'jrl  ilistanee  beyond  I'ino  Creek, 
fur;y  mih's. 

i.   Sand  hills  of  the  Souris. 

,!.  Siind  liilU  and  dunes  ol'llie  tin'App'-lle. 

■1.   t^aiid  hills  and  ilimes  i,f  ihe  South  Uranch. 

J.   Sand  and  gravel  ridt,'es  north  of  the  Touchwood  Hills. 

(1.   CiicU'iii-  n<iiie.<isi"itii. 

This  cnridtis  disposition  of  tli-  ilrfi,  probably  dito  lo  a 
roarranv'emciit  of  its  materials,  isi  f  n^t  nncouvi'ion  occurrence 
.M)iitli-ea>t  of  111'  Toii'diwool  HilU.  Circdar  deiiri'ssions  va- 
rying from  100  yards  to  half  a  mile  in  dianieler,  appear  in  the 
prairies,  generally  siirrouniled  by  a  \u\-j,o  o(  sand  or  gravel. 
Many  of  llniii  are  ipiile  drv,  (.llier^  ho'd  water,  often  but  ikiI 
always  brackish.  'I'lie  deepe-t  and  laryest  ilepression  noticed 
was  about  tiOt)  yarcU  across  and  V)  feet  h-'Unv  the  general 
level. 

7.   /■'//'(  <.7v  (//'  DciiwUUhin. 

\n  ideijnale  cuni cption  of  Ihe  cd'ects  of  denudation  in  the 
valley  ol  Lake  Winnipei;  can  lie  best  attained  if  wo  revert  to 
the  period  when  the  (jretaccoits  shales  now  forming  the  flanks 
of  the  Turtle,  Kidijig,  Dik  k,  Porcupine  ami  I'asipti a  Mountains, 
resting  probably  upon  Devonian  Rocks,  oecnpied  the  basins  of 
Lakes  Manilobdi  and  Winnipeg,  and  I'ouiid  their  eastern 
limits  near  the  present  outcrop  of  the  l.aiirentian  series.  In 
order  lo  ctnnplele  our  view  of  the.  extent  of  this  great  phy- 
sical movement,  we  must  conceive  the  same  shales  and  sand- 
stones ill  p.irt  overlaid  by  Teriiaries,  tilling  the  depressions 
or  valleys  in  the  Cretaceous  roiks,  (the  result  of  denudation)  and 
forming  with   that   elevated  tract  an  extensive,  wide-spread 


table-land.  These  reliitions  become  more  evident  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  sections.  The  groat  gulf,  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  between  the  summit  of  the  Duck  and  Riding 
Mountains  and  tho  Laurentides  has  been  in  groat  part  exca- 
vated by  denuding  forces  during  iind  since  the  Tertiary  period. 

In  the  section  and  on  the  map  the  Thunder,  I'orcujiine  and 
I'asq'jia  Mountains  are  represented  as  being  capped  by  Creta- 
ceous rock.s,  but  it  is  not  improbable  from  the  circumstance  that 
Lif^nite  lias  been  found  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  Swan  lliver, 
iind  that  Indians  who  hunt  in  tliis  region  speak  ccnfidcntly  of  the 
occurrence  of  Lignite  near  the  summit  of  Thunde.  r  id  Porcu- 
pine .Mountains,  that  i)atches  of  Tertiary  formations  which  have 
c.scapcTl  denudation  may  still  exist  there.  Thus  much  appears 
certain,  that  the  denudation  of  t!ic  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
belongs  part  to  tho  Tertiary  and  part  to  the  I'ost-Teriiary  epochs. 
The  great  valleys  leading  to  the  I'ost-Tertiary  sea,  which  was  the 
main  agent  in  elFecting  the  denudiilion,  were  excavated  poste- 
rior to  the  boulder  drift  period.  These  are  the  Main  Saskat- 
chewan, Red  Deer  River,  Swan  River,  Valley  River,  and  the 
.Vssinniboine,  all  of  which  cut  the  Cretaceous  shales  at  right 
angles  to  the  denuded  face  of  the  series  of  escarpments  which 
thesi!  rocks  in  great  jiart  form. 

The  outcrops  of  the  dilVercnt  formations  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  rim  of  tho  basin  of 
unl'os;«iliferous  rocks  in  which  they  are  deposited  with  remark 
able  uniformity.  Conforming  to  the  direction  of  the  Laurentian 
system  exposed  on  tho  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Silurian 
scries  stretches  from  Pembina  on  the  lOth  parallel,  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan on  the  51th,  and  tlienco  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.* 
Followiuj^  its  outcrop  the  Devonian  series  is  symmetrically 
developed  between  the  same  distant  boundaries  ;  but  the  most 
siiiiiular  feature  of  this  region  is  that  the  soft  Cretaceous  shales 
sluudd  also  conform  with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  exposed 
edges  of  tho  unfossiliferous  rim  of  the  great  basin  in  which 
they  lie.  The  occurrence  of  Cretaceous  forms  in  this  valley  of 
the  Mackenzie,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extension  of  this 
series  in  that  direction.  The  jirescnt  nucleus  of  the  fossiliferous 
basin  is  occupied  by  the  great  Lignite  formation  of  the  Tertiaries 
of  the  Grand  Cotcau  de  Missouri  ;  and  so  symmetrical  is  this 
arrangement,  that  a  line  drawn  through  any  part  of  tho  country 
from  that  part  of  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  which  lies 
within  British  Territory,  to  tiny  point  between  Pcml)ina  and 
the  CJrand  Forks  of  the  Siiskatchewaii,  would  pass  over  pro- 
portionally extensive  areas  of  the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Devo- 
nian, Silurian  and  Laurentian  series. 


•  Sec  Mr.  Isbistcr'a  Miip,— i'roceoiliujja  of  the  Uoyul  ci  eolnijwat  Si'eiot^-. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE   LAURENTIAIV    SERIES.— THE    SILURIAN    SERIES.— THE    DEVONIAN    SERIES. 


Distribution  c/  Formntioixs. —  The  Laurentian  Series — The 
Laurentides — The  Laiirmtinn  System  described — Economic 
Matrritils  in — Distribution  of  the  Laurentian  Series  in  the 
Basin  of  Lake  IVinnipeg. — The  Silurian  Series — The 
Chazy  Formation — Deer  Island — Grindstone  Point — The 
Potsdam  Sandstone — Probable  Fossils  in  the  Laurentian 
Series — Potsilam  !kin<lstone  on  the  South  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior — The  Bird's  Eye  Limestone — 7he  Hudson  River 
Group. — The  Devoni.v.v  Series — Salt  Sjtrinirs — List  of  Salt 
Sjirings  tchert:  Salt  is  gathered  and  manufactured — Mode  of 
extracting  S(dt  by  solar  evaporation — Formations  superior  to 
the  Devonian — IVesleiyi  Limit  oj  the  Devonian  Series — The 
Biding  Mountain — Absence  of  Drift  proofs — Limit  of  area 
in  which  fimintions  between  the  Devonian  and  Cretaceous 
may  be  found — Probable  absence  of  the  Carbaniferous  Series 
— The  Ptebraska  Series — Kansas  Rock — Permian  Series — 
Jurassir  or  Triassic  Series  probable  in  Kansas — Cretaceous 
Rocks  repose  on  Jurassic  in  Nebraska — Probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Coal  measures  in  the  Basin  of  Lake  Win- 
ni>«g-. 

DI.STRIBUTIOX  OF  FORMATIONS. 

The  distribution  of  St-ries  of  Formations  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  Valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskat- 
che'.van  is  as  follows: 

1.  Lai'rentian  Series. 

2.  SiLURIAM  " 

3.  Devonian  " 

4.  Cretaceous       '' 
6.  Tertiary  " 

THE  LAURENTIAN  SERIES. 

The  whole  eastern  coast  of  Lake  \Vinni|>e£;  an-.l  the  ruljaecnt 
islands,  are  I^aurentian.  Sir  .fohn  Richardso"  who  voyaged 
along  this  shore  in  his  journey  to  the  Arctic  sea  remarks  that 
"  alorit;  the  whole  easlern  shore  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  traji 
rocks  are  every  when;  exposed,  the  first  named  rock  being  the 
most  extensive;  and  nowhere  do  these  masses  rise  to  the 
altitude  (if  Hills,"*  Tin?  origin  "f  the  name  Laurentian  and 
the  character  of  the  rock  series  whicli  compose  this  system  is 
described  bv  Sir  William  Logan  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  tlie  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Ciinada.' 

THE    LAt!HENTIDES.f 

"  The  province  of  Canada  is  traversed,  through  its  whole 
length,  by  a  mountainous  region  dividing  it  into  two  basins, 

•  Arrtir  Starching  Kxpeditiun,  pni^o  SHu.     Am  E'i. 

f  A  Hketdi  •■(  thi\  (icol'<y  "f  ('it.ia<l>  n-rviiii^  In  oiplnin  llii!  i,'iolc.|{ieiil  ninp  «ni| 
pollectioti  •>(  KoiUDUiic  Mtttrriali  "Ciit  !'•  Ihe  riiiMir»»l  Kiliiliitiou  iit  rarin,  l((;,'i, 
t.y  W.  K   L..^in,  F.R.S  .  iir.J  T.  Storry  Hunt,  A.M 


which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
basins.  These  mountains,  which  have  been  named  the  Lau- 
reniiiles,  form  the  Nortli  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
Gulf  as  far  as  Cape  Tourmenle,  near  Quebec  ;  from  which  (wint 
they  leave  the  river,  and  while  they  follow  its  general  direction 
become  more  an<l  more  remote,  until  near  Montreal,  they  are 
at  a  tiislanco  of  ten  leagues  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Going 
further  Westward,  this  mountainous  region  follows  the  line  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  crosses  this  river  near  the  Lac  dcs  Chats,  fifty 
leatjues  from  Montreal.  Thence  taking  a  southward  direction 
il  reaches  the  St.  Lawrence  near  llie  outlet  of  Lake  (Intario 
and  from  this  jioint  running  north-westward,  the  southern 
limit  of  this  formation,  reaches  the  south-eastern  extremity  cf 
Lake  Huron,  at  Malcliedash  May,  atui  forms  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  as  far  as  the  nth  degree  of  latitude,  where  quit- 
ting this  lake,  the  formation  gains  L:ike  Superior,  and  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

"  To  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  this  same  region  covers 
a  considerable  space  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Cliam- 
|)lain,  and  constitutes  the  Adirondack  mountains.  With  this 
exception  and  perhaps  also  a  ftnall  exposure  in  Arkansas  and 
another  near  the  sources  of  the  Mississip|)i,  this  f  .rmalion  is  not 
found  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  it  belongs 
especially  to  the  valley  of  this  river  and  constitutes  the  Lau- 
renlide  Mountains,  the  Geojugical  Commission  of  Canada  has 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  si/s/«»t." 

THE    LAURENTIA.N    SYSTEM. 

"  The  rocks  of  this  system  are,  almost  without  exception, 
ancient  sedimentary  strata,  which  have  become  highly  crystal- 
line. They  have  been  very  much  disturbed  and  form  ranges 
of  hills,  having  a  direction  nearly  norih-east  and  south-west, 
rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  or  !J,000  feet,  and  even  higher. 
The  rocks  of  this  formation  are  the  most  ancient  kniwn  on  tlie 
American  continent,  and  correspond  probably  to  the  oldest 
gneiss  of  Finlaml  and  Scandinavia  and  to  some  similar  rocks 
in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

"The  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  formation  are  in  great  part 
crystalline  Schists,  fur  tlie  most  part  gneissoid  or  hiirnl)lendic. 
Associated  with  these  Schists,  are  lound  large  stratified  masses 
of  a  crystalline  rock,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a 
lime  and  sinla  Felspar.  This  ruck  is  sometimes  fine  grained, 
but  more  often  iK)r|)hyrilic,  and  contains  cleavablo  masses  of 
F't'lspar,  sometimes  several  inches  in  diumeler  ;  these  Felspars 
are  tricliiiie,  an<l  have  ordinarily  the  composilioii  of  An<le.sine, 
Labrailorite,  Anorthite,  or  of  intermediate  varieties.  Their 
colours  are  various,  but  the  eleavable  Felsjjars  are  generally 
bluish  or  reddidli,  and  often  give  colored  rellections.  Hypcr- 
sthcne  is  very  generally  disseminated  in  these  felspaihic  rocks, 
but  always  in  small  (pianlity.     Titanic  iron-ore  is  also  fouod 
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in  them,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  sometimes  in  small  grains, 
but  often  in  considerable  masseii. 

"  With  Schists  and  Felspars  are  found  strata  of  Qunrlzite, 
associated  with  crystalline  Limestones,  which  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  this  formation.  These  limestones  occur  in  beds 
of  from  a  few  feet  to  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  often 
present  a  succession  of  thin  beds  intercalated  with  beds  of 
gneiss  or  quartzile ;  these  latter  arc  sometimos  qunrtzile  conglo- 
merates, and  have  in  certain  cases  a  base  of  dolomite.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  limestones,  arc  sometimes  found  beds  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Wollastonite  and  of  Pyroxene,  species 
which  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  the  mctamorphism  of  sili- 
cious  limestones.  Beds  of  Dolomite  and  Limestone  more  or 
less  magnesian,  arc  often  intcrstratified  with  the  pure  limestones 
of  this  formation. 

"  The  limestones  of  this  system  are  rarely  compact,  and  most 
frequently  are  coarsely  granulated.  They  are  while  or  reddish, 
bluish  or  grayish,  and  these  colours  are  often  arranged  in  bands 
which  coincide  with  the  stratification.  The  principal  minernl 
species  met  with  in  these  limestones,  arc  Apatite,  Fluor,  Ser- 
pentine, Phlogopite,  Soapolite,  Orthoclase,  Pyroxene,  Horn- 
blende, Wollastonite,  Quartz,  Idocrase,  Garnet,  brown  Tour- 
maline,  Chondrodite,  Spinel,  Corundum,  Zircon,  Sphene,  Afagne- 
tic  and  Specular  Iron,  and  Graphite.  The  Chondrodite  and 
Graphite  are  often  arranged  in  h.mds  parallel  with  the  stratifi- 
cation. Beds  of  a  mixture  of  Wollastonite  and  Pyroxene  are 
sometimes  met  with,  which  arc  very  rich  in  Zircon,  Sphene, 
Garnet  and  Idocrase.  The  most  cryslnlline  varieties  of  these 
limestones  often  exhale  a  very  fetid  odour  when  bruised.  The 
limestones  of  this  formation  do  not  yield  everywhere  well 
crystallizctl  minerals  ;  near  the  Bay  of  Quintu  there  are  beds 
met  with  which  still  preserve  the  se  limentary  character,  and 
show  only  the  commencement  of  metamorphism. 

"The  conditions  in  which  they  are  sometimes  found,  indi- 
cate that  the  agents  which  have  rendered  these  limestones 
crystalline,  have  been  such  as  to  render  the  carbonate  of  lime 
almo-it  li<|uid,  and  that,  while  in  that  state,  it  has  undergone 
great  pressure.  As  evidence  of  this  opinion,  we  find  that  the 
limestone  often  fills  fissures  in  the  adjacent  silicious  strata,  and 
envelopes  the  detached,  and  often,  folded  fragments  of  these 
less  fusible  beds  precisely  like  an  igneous  rock. 

"  The  crystalline  Schists,  Felspars,  Quartzites  and  Felspars 
which  we  have  described,  make  up  the  stratified  portion  of 
the  Laurcntian  system,  but  there  are  besides,  intrusive  Granites, 
Syenites  and  Diorites,  which  form  important  masses;  the 
(Jranites  are  sometimes  Albitic,  and  often  contain  black  Tour- 
maline mica  in  large  plates,  Zircon  and  Sulphuret  of  Molyb- 
denum. 

"Among  the  economic  minerals  of  this  formation,  the  ores 
of  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are  generally  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  limestones." 

The  Laurcntian  rocks  which  form  the  eist  coast  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  strike  ofl"  at  its  nort'  ^st  corner,  and,  passing  to  the 
north  of  Moose  Lake,  go  on  to  Leaver  Lake.* 

The  only  exposure  of  Laurentian  rocks  seen  within  the  area 
explored  west  of  I^ake  Winnipeg  were  observed  in  St.  Martin 
Lake  ;  they  have  been  described  in  Chapter  IX,  page  91. 


•  Sir  Joliii  RicliaiJaon'a  Journiil  of  n  Uout  Vovage,  Ac,  pnge  49.     Am.  Ed. 


THE  SILUUIAN  SEItlES. 

Nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  western  cr)nHt  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg is  composed  of  LimcNtunes,  SandNtonex,  and  Shales  of 
Silurian  age.  From  Big  Black  Nland  to  the  Itapids  on  Itcd 
River,  the  formalion'i  are  concealed  by  quaternary  deposiis. 
On  the  south-east  coast  limciilitnu  is  ocnasioiially  seen  in  posi- 
tion, but  its  junction  with  the  Liiuri'utiaii  series  near  the  moulli 
of  the  Winnipeg  is  concealed  by  drift. 

The  formations  which  have  been  recognized  on  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, and  in  the  valley  of  Red  River,  are 

1.  Thi:  Chazv  Fubmatiow. 

2.  The  Bihii's-bve       " 

3.  Thk  Thkntow  •' 

4.  The  Hudson  River  Guoup. 

Chaty  Formation. 

The  following  .section  occurs  on  Deer  Islan'I,  and  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  this  and  other  sections  are  iniroduccd  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence. 

No.  I.  Four  feet  of  dark  green  argillo-arennceous  shale, 
with  thin  layers  of  sandstone  of  uneven  thicknesH — Fucoids 
very  abundant  in  the  sandslonn.  The  weathered  sund^tonu  is 
reddish  brown  -,  fresh  surfares  are  white  or  gray.  Whito  Iron 
Pyrites,  assimilating  the  forms  of  di^ks,  spheroids  ind  shells, 
occurs  in  the  sandstone.  A  Modiolopiii  ii  common  in  the 
Shale. 

No.  2.  In  many  respects  like  the  former;  the  sandstone  lay- 
ers arc  from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  predominate 
over  the  shaly  portions.  Its  thickness  is  six  i'oet.  The  character 
of  these  formations  (1  and  2)  is  very  variable ;  the  green 
argillaceous  portion  sometimes  predominates,  and  ooca8i(mally 
the  sandstone. 

No.  3.  Ten  feet  of  sandstone  with  green  band.i  of  a  soft 
argillaceous  rock,  from  one  quarter  to  four  inches  in  lliiekness. 
The  sandstone  often  while,  but  generally  red,  A  persistent 
green  band,  a  few  inches  thick,  filliul  with  oliscure  forms, 
resembling  fucoids,  is  very  charaolcriKlic,  Tli(!  red  coloured 
sandstone  is  often  soft  ami  friable,  iho  white  frecjuently 
embodied  in  the  red.  Both  rod  and  while  contain  obscure 
organic  forms.  The  green  patches  which  are  found  throughout 
the  sandstone  contain  impressions  of  fuooids;  an  Orlhoceras 
was  found  in  the  sandstone.  In  some  parts  of  the  exposure  on 
Deer  Island  the  sandstone  layers  are  mw\\  harder,  although 
partaking  of  the  characters  already  described.  When  thus 
hard,  the  white  portion  is  extremely  brilliant,  of  n  pure  white, 
and  very  silicious ;  it  would  form  an  excellent  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Forms  coloured  brown,  often  per- 
vade the  white  sandstone  and  appear  to  resemble  fucoids  and 
corals  replaced  by  brown  ochreous  sand. 

No.  4.  Eighteen  feet  of  limestone,  perfectly  horizontal,  very 
hard,  and  breaking  ofT  the  cliff  whore  the  soft  sandstono  has 
been  weathered  away  in  huge  rhomboidal  »<labs,  eight  to 
twenty-five  feel  in  diameter,  and  four  to  ten  inchos  thick. 

The  surface  of  the  limestone  shows  siliciflcd  shells  and 
corals,  among  the  shells  an  Orthoceran  nine  Inches  in  diameter 
was  seen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhynchonella, 
{Page  86.) 

The  rocks  at  Grindstone  Point,  about  six  miles  north  of  Deer 
Island,  are  similar  to  those  described  in  tho  foregoing  section. 
Being  further  north,  the  exposure  is  higher,  and  the  sandstone 
bands  more  fully  shown.     Beneath  No,  I  of  Deer  Island,  a 
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liiird,  yt'llow,  CDiiipact  Hniulftimie  h  cxpo-'i'tl  lor  ii  hjiiici!  <iI'  Cimr 
fn't  iibiivi'  ilu'    1^'Vv'l  of  ilic  wiiii'i'.     Sliiilii  .No.  I  all  I  No.  l!  ol 


Currs  t'F  t'li.vzv  I..m,.>t.i.si:  av  liiiiM.Mi.NK  T'iint.  1,»kk  WiNNri'rii, 

hUKWl.VU    TUK    (iE.NKIIAI.    ClIAIlAlTEK    OK   TllK    duhT, 

Dfir  U\:\ni\  :i|)i)-  ir  in  a  sli^liily  diirerfiil  form  hnr  ;  lln-  saiiil- 
•■loiR'  liaiiils  art'  ihic^ktr  ;  ill'-  ),'ri cii  >lr,ily  pnrlioii  iiion^  <liNiiiji'l 
as  a  soji  iraii-  hand,  ;in  I  two  feet  thick  ;  whili;  ahovi-  ih.'  Iianl 
j.clliiw  >!inil^t()nf,  ihe  haso  of  No.  \  a|)|i('aM  in  the  form  of  u 
jjiir|ilc  liiii'lof  very  ^oft  sandsloni',  uhoul  one  fool  in  ihicknc---, 
conlainiiig  :i  va>t  numhc-r  of  stains^  wiiich  Hrcm  to  iiavi'  been 
occnsioiifd   l>y  fiicoids. 

The  litlmlogical  cliaractcr  of  lii'j  iiard,  yellow,  CA>ii\\i:\r\  «anil- 
i^tone  Ix-ncatli  .No.  1  of  I)ci.r  I-<IanJ,  wlicn  coiii|)urcd  vviih  tin- 
^lnd^tonL■■',  !>lialfs.  i^nd  litncstoiics  vhich  lii,'  ah'ivc  ll,  •.iii;i^ci.|n 
tin.'  idra  tlial  it  may  ludont;  to  tl.i'  J'ntsdani  saMil-<i(ini'  liniria- 
li  >n.  Th'-  oiCMirren'-e  of  well  known  clia/y  fornix  in  ihi- 
su|nTior  strata,  ri-move  all  douh'.  as  to  their  a>,'i' ;  Ixil  foriher 
investigation  might  c.-iablinh  the  existence  of  the  formaiioii 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  fossilifernuH  roekn,  an  fir  im 
iliesf  iirc  known,  in  llii-  remote  region.* 

*  UiiUl  liiit'y  Itie  i'liLniiiiin  .S:inJt<^>lll;  tins  b<*vii  8ii|>|)iisc<l  t^i  ii-pM.'r«-iit  tl.c  i>|ii(rti 
fflifil  ur^utiic  lift'  wiu  tir>t  tttli.Hl'jci:'!  liy  tli<.>  'Jo-ilor  mi  liiv  ^iirr.ii-.j  ul  oijr  ^|.>lfi>. 
lU'cvnl  ili.«e«iv*-rifc8  teiiil  l'>  t,ltni.T  b:i'-lt  tlio  rirst  [leopliitt;  of  tin-  win  1.1  ii.tii  n  p.iNl  mn 
luilcljriittily  rcmotff  that  111!  {»r<-o»ii('fivi.il  I.Ivhh  of  itic  nrf^fitiic  liulorjr  of  Itii*  wiirl<l 
U'Cfiiiif  ui.m-uIi  'I  :iinl  [It  fault.  At  till-  Iftti'  iiit'eiii  ir  nf  tin-  Aiii«'ii'.in  Si  ii'tiiifit' 
AwuciiiUiiiK  Bir  Wilhaiu  LuKaii  t-xlnliiti'i)  a  map  iUii«inili[i^  i)ih  ilialiiliiiltoii  *r 
►•irni' of  till' h:.li'l«  i.f  rliry«t.ilii,.u  1  liii'sl.u.-  ii.ti!i>tmlilii''l  witii  lln:  Kliri>»  i  I  I'.iu 
Lnurt'iiuun  Si%'ies — the  Az-'u*  rffri'-t*  i.f  i-utni'  ge«j|<-:^lBt*.  Tim  t'jlluwilig  iiutji'ii  U 
(ri'in  T/te  Cfiniiilinn  Satnralitt  aivi  OnttiHjitt,  piijfe  JIOil : — 

"  AUhnugli  ihe  LaureiitUii  rf<.rin  hiu  liitli-'i  ti  Iwcii  ij<in«M«i'il  iimic,  a  ti-nnh  (or 


Till'  IIiIiiiIiikIciiI  ehiinicter  of  the  I'oimliun  »ari(Ulime  on  and 
near  ilie  ronlli  "Imre  nf  Luke  Sn|ieriiir  renetidilen  the  noft  and 
Iriable  Oliiuy  Niind-iione  of  Luke  VVinnijie^  in  u  very  remark- 
<d>li<  II ner.     ll  Ir  not  vvillioiil  iiitcreiil' lliiil  rork«  iM-loiiging 

10  form  iiionn  |ioii»eNi.in>f  mi  ('hme  a  verlii-al  rehiiiotiNhlp  nhould 
exhibit  lilliolo^icul  I  liaiiluU'ri*  iiliiioul  Jdinlical  in  !■  ealilie* 
fully  xix  htiiiilii'd  MiileN  apart,  .Neither  will  it  be  thought  iin- 
priibablii  lliiil  more  exietiiliil  inveNiJgaiioiiM  may  cxlablish  a 
Nlijl  njimir  i  oimiielioii,  MeMrx,  Foiler  and  VVhiliiey  tluin  dc- 
mrihe  the  l,ake  Superior  NaiidNlone  in  their  Report  on  the  (ieo- 
logy  id  the  |,aki<  Sinperior  Land  Delriol  ; 

"The  |'.it<daiii  NiiMiUioiie  of  New  York  in  n  cpnirlzo-o  rock, 
Wlmw  parlielew  ate  (Imily  aKgret'iiled,  while  llie  xntiie  roek, 
oil  the  iiorlliein  "lope  1.1  I,ake  .Miihigan,  in  o  »lighlly  coherent 
lliiil  it  liliy  be  erilNMil  in  the  hand.  The  ealeileriMH  mmlslnne 
ol  New  Voik,  when  irae'il  wi'Ki,  pa-<Kei»  into  a  magnevian 
liiiienloiie,  Kven  In  iliii'  Siute,  nceording  lo  liuli,  groups 
whiidi,  at  oiii!  exlreniily,  aie  ol  i/real  imporlani  e,  and  well 
ehiiriieleri/ed  by  liN.iU,  eannnl  be  iileiililleil  at  till'  iilher."  (p. 
•  It)*     •     •     *     "  In  ill  "•(•ending  the  river.dhe  .Meiioinonee,) 

11  in  liml  obneived  mar  ih.-  loot  iil  llie  ('hippewii  l>land.  Tliu 
Nllbjaeenl  rn(di<  ill  lliU  vieinily  iionninl  of  lalei)»e  Klale.x,  in  ne^irly 
Mrlie.il  ImiIk,  in'erinillgled  With  dark,  eiim|iaet,  igneoni  reks 
and  ery»lalliiie  treeil'-liine,  I  heir  eonluiir  is  veiy  iriiLMilar,  a.-" 
tliongh  llii'y  Sad  been  abraded  In  Ii  re  lint  depo.iilion  of  iln-  art'- 
liaeeoiiN  liedii  whieli  oeeupy  die  iiieipialiliei*  in  the  niirlaii'  ol  the 
more  am  lent  rm  k*,  in  li'in/niitalliiwr!*,  I  he  gnaioi  intdi- 
nalion  ob«ine|  in  ihe  miperinr  imliH  w.is  .j''  ;  i  tin  (iDiidi-east. 
V'/ic  KimlHlititr  iDHMiiln  III  iillmiiilinK  ImiwIs  vJ  rid  anil  wliili; 
mill  ii  ill  Irliililr,  whiH  Jifnt  rfmavalf  Ihiit  il  iiiaii  //<■  irushvd  in 
llf  liiiiul.  Tile  grnilix  llie  coar'c  and  -ilicioie*,  adiiiring  to- 
itelhii  willio  it  any  vii«il>le  ceinetit.  Afler  li.tving  parled  willl 
till'  uiiler  dlHi-eimiiiiled  lliroiigli  die  porefi,  it  attipiiren  a  cmisi- 
dirabiii  de^ri  e  of  eoti.i-leney,  and  Ik  lillle  aeled  on  by  the 
wealher."      (I'ago  \M.)         •' 

"Ill  the  iiiljlibiiiiihiio  I  of  I'll  ifanl  Valley,  nb.iit  twelve 
itidi'H  wcnI  of  Alroiig  n  l<aiiiliiig,  on  tli.j  Fox  Itiver,  il  i:^  expo.sed 
ill  Ni'verul  low  I'Neiirpmeiitii,  HiiiM.'ceded  by  the  ealeiferous  sand- 
hlone  wlieli  here  preaenU  ill  iiMiial  (diaraclerH.     From  this  re- 


f<i««l  in  III  I  Ill-Ill  l»l»ll>il  Im'I'II  lii'^li  rtcil,    Silrll  Hi-ill  I'll  IK  Diltlll'ltlly  ri  mil  not  I'll  with  i^rrnt 

ilillii'iiltii'ii.  Any  'iii^iiiKi  ii'iiiiiiiiN  wliii'li  irii<y  hiivii  Ihtm  i  nti'iiiti'"!  in  tticHC  linie- 
•liiiH'n,  wi'iiM,  ll  limy  ri'laliiiil  ilirli  iiil"iiM">n*  i'liurii<'t"r,  Ih.'  nliiiiir'l  ciTtniiily 
iilihU'iiili"!  ll)  ri)iliiliiiiiiii'ii,  iiiiil  ll  H'.'ihl  III'  "Illy  lliii'>i|;h  llnir  rrpluci  iiii'iit  liy 
II  iliir'rriit  Miiiiui'iil  milrtiiii""  lliitt  tliiTii  W'lil'l  I"]  II  chiuicu  "f  miiiii'  of  tlo'  forma 
lii'ihi(  pri  p' rv"l.  Nil  mii'li  iii«iitii''i'M  lif,.l  Im'I'Ii  oliKi-rvoil  oti  tlic  inrc^tif^itloii  of 
till  lloii^i'  mil  111  «i>'iiilly  liiit  Iriiiii  nriollK'r  Ini'iilily  In  tin'  Ijiiiii'iitiiin  I'oi'mntiou, 
Mr.  Jiiliii  .M>!.Miilli'n,  niii'  "f  Ihn  I'liplori  ir  of  Iho  tJii'.loKirjl  .Survuy,  hii'l  ubtuint'il 
(|N'i'iiiii'ii»  Ki'll  W'liiliy  ol  hIIkiiIioii,  Thi'jf  i'<<ii<iiiIi''1  ol  pjriilkl  or  itppiiitnily 
riiiii'i...iiii  hiyrri  ii'-i  iiililiii.(  thoK"  of  ihi'  •'oiiil  Slionnttori-iiiiiii,  i-x''i>pt  thiit  they 
no  iil"lii"/"  III  Htil'ino  piiii«,  III'**'  liiyr*  I' iteUt  "f  i-rv*liilliii''  pvt'oxi'iii',  whilu 
r  I'  Iniiiallriii  nr<i  llllii  I  wllli  ci)'\»\\im\  iiiirlKitiiili'  of  liiiiF.  'I'liFre  Kpei'iiiieiia  hml 
ri'CHlliil  to  ti'Uiilli'i'lliiii  nihil*  whiiih  Ii4il  In'i'ii  ohtMineil  fiom  l)r.  WiKon  of  Perth 

nollll'   tinl"  ll.f",  llll'l    I'll'l    ll"l     lll'll    l"<'M    HKIIlli'il    with    auflirli'llt    llttt'lllion.       Ill 

lli'->     Hiliiillli  I'liril*   nil iiip'.*'"!   Ill  iifiii'ii   Hi'i-pi'iiliiii',  i-'iiiri  I'tiiiimry.  uliile  the 

liit'i'tiKi"  an'  llllinl  Mlili  itliili'  iloloiiilln  If  It  Ihi  •iippomiil  ihiit  liulh  nil' tliii  result 
of  iiM-ii'  iiiiHiilril  iiiioi'iul  Hiiiiii^iini'iit,  it  H-niilil  Mi'i'tii  Htriiii^'i'  thill  iili'ittiral  forma 
Hh'iiit  1  ri'Kiitl  fioin  mull  ihlfri'-iil  iiiliii'UiW  III  pliiri-K  *n  fur  iipait.     If  thi' upcoiiiienti 

Hi  1  tii'i iidilio'il  fiiiiii  ill*'  iilt'M-'l  I"i'k4  of  111''  f."wi-r  HiliirliiM  li'ii'-K  ttfie  woiiM 

hnvi'  lii-i'h  Ittili'  hi'VllHlloii  In  pi'i'iioiiiii'ini{  tliatii  to  In'  fi>«iillii.  Tlin  ri'acinlilnnce  of 
ilmiii'  foriim  to  r'lriiniHt"i'i'iioiii  from  llm   lliiira  i-yii  lliiieiitonp,  whi'ii  the  coral  Ima 

I rrplini''!  liy  '"iiirii-ii'iiiniy  mlii'a,  ii  virr  Mliihi'i^.     In  Ihr  pyroxonlc  flpcei* 

mini,  Ih"  pyioi'im  mil  Ihi' iiiilionnliiof  linn' hi'iiii;  liolli  nlilli',  thi' f'lrniH,  nlthon|;,'h 
Wiillnii"!  iiiio  >liiii)r  I 'III  I  nil  Ih"  ■"iifmi',  III"  iiol  p"ii'i'pli>ili'  in  fniiili  fructuroa 
until  iliH  riit^ni"ulii  lei'  milijii'ii-.l  t"  .in  ni-tl.  tlii*  iippliriilinii  of  which  uliows  tho 
iiiri.i'iiiiii  luniilii;^  lhioii)(h"iit  llm  maw,  Huvi'inl  ■pculini'nH  of  theno  iiup|ioieil 
fimaila  W'lif  I  ahihili'il  lo  tlia  ii'iMioii," 
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Rion,  il«t  Noiiilicrn  limit  nirctrlu-K  ii  the  went  nn<l  tiortli-wc!«t. 
TIk!  counlry  lii'ro  prcniMiH  ii  fciiliirc  \vlii(  li  (onllniirs  to  ihc 
Mi»i»inxi|>|>i  Uivcr.  The  liiiJM  njipt'iir  In  he  Diillicrs,  riiiniivl  hv 
tlio  riiloiliTDiiM  HiiiKKtoni!,  or  Hiincci'dlnK  liini'stoiics,  wliilc  ilir 
vnlli'yH  iind  llic  lower  pint  of  tin-  <'^c;ir|iiiiciilM  arc  roiiiposrd  ol' 
llic  I'otwiiiiii.  'I'lii'  rock  is  (ii]i'-i,'r;iiiir(l,  ol'ii  iii;|il  yellow  color 
und  very  I'rinlilc.  Soiric  r)f  ilic  Mii()crior  licds,  wliicli  irc  tliiii, 
havo  bocii  wroiiKlit  for  f,'riMd!.|ipric''4.  Tiic  friahln  cimriictpr  of 
thiMNnnd-iiiiiic  is  one  of  iN  most  iiroiiiincnt  f  iitiircs,  iiiul,  owini,' 
10  lliis  circiiiiistiiticc,  ilic  rsi'iirpiiiciiN  iin-  iioi  iisii  illy  lii'^li,  or 
nbrupt,  iitdcsM  it  Ii:h  liccti  jiroii'i  led  liy  the  uNerlyiiii;  riiid<.  In 
its  want  of  cohesion,  il  (lillcrs,  in  u  very  nmrke  I  de;,'ree,  from 
tho  ])revailini{  cliiiracMi'r  of  this  rock,  an  devidoped  in  New 
York  and  (laiiiida,  wlicrt   it   is   nsniillv,  i|iom.;Ii    not   always, 

compact.     It  is  not,  however,  unlike  'he  sand>loi I   the  I'ii;- 

ttired  llocks,  and  is  Icsn  Iriililo  than  dial  of  the  Mississippi  and 
St,  Croix  region.  The  alriiosl  uiiiriterriijiti'd  (ronlinuity  with 
which  this  ro(!k  can  Im  trac^-d,  i!V(>ii  from  Iim  ea.stern  extensicai 
through  Canada,  and  along  (he  norther. i  shore  of  L  die  Ifiiron 
to  the  St.  MaryV  Kiver,  and  dience  we-lerly,  leaves  no  doahl 
QH  to  its  true  posiii(Mi  anil  i(h!ntiiy  in  age  with  tlu;  I'ots(hun 
sandstone  of  New  Vork.  If  we  wcri'  at  ii  loss  in  ih'is  iracrin^ 
it  colitinuiaiHiy,  we  have  Nlilj  the  cvidi'iice  of  the  sncceediiit,' 
foshilil'eroMs  xlraia,  which  show,  coin  lusively.  I  lie  same  rela- 
tions to  tlii-<  siindslone  an  they  do  to  its  eipdvalent  in  Now 
York.  With  both  ihi'm;  cvidencen  (rcanbined,  we  cannot  hosi- 
tato  for  a  inoaa'ni  in  our  conchisioii  re^'ardini;  its  age  and 
place  in  the  .serii's."     (I'age  l;).i.) 

Fine  expuMires  of  the  cliazy  rnfm.'ilion  oeenr  on  I'unk  Kland 
(scu  page  87) ;  and  along  the  west  coast  north  of  Uig  (iriiui- 
stone  part  a»  far  as  the  (.'at  Mead.  They  sippear  in  the  form  ol 
clid's,  varying  fnim  '.J.'i  I'l  l.'i  feet  in  allitndi?  at  ;  ..arly  all  poii.ts 
and  |)romontorii  s.  Tla;  characti  r  of  the  r.icii  is  described  in 
Chapter  VII.  At  the  narrows  liie  three  limestone  promontories, 
tiie  iiull's  Mead,  l^iinestone  Cave  I'oini,  and  Whilcway's  I'oint, 
a|)pr()acli  within  a  few  miles  of  the  l.anrentian  scries  on  the  east 
coast.  The  strait  from  Whilcway's  I'oint  to  the  i)og's  Head  is 
not  more  than  three  milcH  across,  lb  lure  this  narri<w  channel 
w;i8  excavalcij,  Lake  Winnipeg  iniist  have  been  divided  into  two 
parts,  like  Lakes  .Manitcibah  an<l  Winnipego-sis,  and  il  is  not 
improbable  that  near  the  I  tog's  Head  a  rapid  rivc^r  or  falls  once 
existed.  The  ndation  of  tlu^  two  lakes  would  then  rcsc'mble  the 
present  relation  of  1/ikc  Manilobali,  tlu;  l<ililc  Saskatchewan 
and  Lake  Winnipeg. 

TiiF  iiinnsicYK  and  Thf.nton   Limestonb. 

The  whole  of  tlie  coast  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake  VVin- 
nijicg  is  represented  by  Sir  John  Itiidiardson  to  be  occupied  l)y 
the  Hirdseye  l/uiu'stone.  Near  th(!  First  and  Second  Rocky 
Points  the  strata  contain  many  giganiic  orllioceratilt^s  wiiich 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Stokes  in  Ihe  (Jeological  Trans- 
actions.* 

In  I'ine  IslaiKJ  Lake,  there  ar(!  cxpo-iures  thirty  feet  in  alti- 
tude, containing  Ort/unrrala  lual  Reirplaculites  nrptunii.\ 
The  strike  is  soiilii-west  liy  west  and  nortli-<'asl  by  east,  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Laurentides. 

The  Mimmo.v  Hivicr  (iRoiir. 

T'ds  formation  appnurs  in  clill's  five  and  twenty  feet  high  at 
the  Stone  Fort,  Red  River.    It  is  also  exposed  near  tho  rajiids. 

*  Journal  of  a  llont  Vnyngo  tlir<>uf;li  Ilu|><'rt'a  l.imil,  |i.  4»,  Am.  Ed. 
t  liiJ,  pob"'  •'"' 
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.Most  of  Ihe  forts  and  chnrelies  in  the  Settlcincnis  me  con- 
structed of  stone  rom  this  ruck.  The  color  of  its  weathered 
siirlaco  iif  n  pale  jellowish  gray,  but  of  fresh  surfaces,  a 
white  gray.*  Dr.  Owen  visited  Red  River  Scltlernenis  in 
IH|Hf  and  descrilied  the  fossils  he  found  near  the  Slon.'  Fort 
in   his  Report  pubii-hd   in    tH.-jJ.     Dr.  ()wen»:iys: 

"About  twenty  mihfs  below  the  iriouth  of  tlie  .\ssinniboine, 
near  lower  Fort  (Jarry,  solid  ledges  o(  Iniiestono  are  exoosed 
of  a  light  bull"  c<ilonr,  sometimes  moliled,  spoiled,  or  bandied 
with  lighl  brown.  Inmie.lialely  opposite  tho  Fort,  a  consi<lera- 
ble  anaaint  ol'  rak  has  been  ipiarriial,  and  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  In  these  beds,  I  succeeded  in  linding 
several  well-defiied  and  characteristic  fossils,  sidli(;ient  lo 
estulilish,  willaail  the  least  doubt,  ihe  a'.;e  of  the  Red  River 
laneslones. 

They  ari!  :  Fiivosilin  hanalliai ;  Oi)scinoporit  Sulcata  ;  hemis- 
pherical masses  of  Si/riiiifo/) ird  ;  ChifldcH  hicupirilon  ;  a  Co- 
nulariu  :  a  sm  dl,  beaniiriil  nndetermiia-il  spet'ies  of  J'lfiiro- 
rhj/inhuH  ;  OriDociro.i  Uro/iacniarli  ;  I'lctir'il'tmariu  hnlicu- 
lari.i  (.'),•  Lrplmui  allernntu  ;  Li plana  iilano-convcxu  (/) : 
Ctilymcnc  senaria  ;  and  several  specimens  of  the  shield  of 
lUirnus  ir/msiiaiiilu. 

Many  of  these  are  identically  the  same  fossiU  wliich  occur 
in  the  lower  part  of  F.  ;),  in  Wisctonsin  and  Iowa,  in  the  blue 
Inncslonos  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Teim'ssee,  and 
also  in  Ihe  lower  Silurian  of  lairope. 

'I  ho  (,'oscino|)ora  is  preeisidy  Ihe  same  as  the  coral,  which  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  Ihe  lower  beds  of  the  upper  -Mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  Wisconscn.  The  specimens  of  Favosites 
Hasidiica  cannot  be  (listin.;nislied  from  those  which  abound  in 
the  upper  Magnesiaa  limestones  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  anil 
the  lower  Coralline  l)eils  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  il  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  these  limestoncH  of  Red  Kiver.  like  their 
ecpiivalent  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are  liiglily  magnesian,  con- 
taining from  seventeen  to  f  )rly  per  cent,  of  the  (.arbonate  of 
that  alkaline  earlli. 

IJcyond  the  sellleihonts  of  lied  River,  no  opportimily  is 
alforded  on  that  stream  for  making  further  observations  on  the 
rock  formations  of  the  country. 

A  mile  or  two  below  the  Cicc  Village,  the  river  enters  a 
tract  of  low  land,  and  then  meanders  for  more  than  twenty 
miles  through  a  morass,  before  it  finally  disembogues  into 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

On  the  south  shore  of  tiiat  lake,  however,  I  again  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  fossiliferous  limestones  in  situ.  At  the 
two  localities  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  view  of  tliem, 
they  were  much  disturbed,  dipping  either  at  a  high  angle,  or, 
slaniling  vertically.  On  Poplar  Point,  they  aro  (piitc  thin, 
bedded,  and  contain  besides  small  EnirochiU's,  large  varieties  of 
Endornas.  la  a  small  bay,  near  Big  Swanij)  Point,  the  lime- 
stone is  .seen  jutting  out  beneath  heavy,  loose  masses  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  some  of  which  weigh  hundreds  of  tons.  The 
surfaces  of  many  of  the  limestone  slabs  at  this  locality  are 
crowded  uilli  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  characteristic 
fossil  Lvpliena  uUcrnala." 

TUG  DEVONIAN  SERIES. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  country  the 
junction  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Series  has  been  only  ap- 


•  See  UiJ  Uivcr  Hcii.irt,  piuju  294. 

f  Qouliigiciil  Ufport  on  WUcoiiKiii,  Iowa  nnd  Minnesota,  paga  181 . 
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|iroxim:ilfly  ili'irrinini'<l,rliii'lly  l>y  lli''  iiociirrcnri'  nflln-  Siilinc 
Mlirini;'*  wliiili  iliiiinituiitli  the  l)i'VMiiiiiii  SitIck  in  tliii«  ri'^ioii. 
In  nil  ca^M  where  Salinf  K|)rinK'<  wen-  ki'imi  iniiiiin^  from  rwk 
in  [Mmition,  DevDtiiiin  rtiriiiiiiiniM  were  r»'ii>i;iii/.i"<l  liy  iliiiriii'- 
tcrinlii!  limsiU.  Si'versii  iil'tlicrtr  Incililicn  liiivc  U'cii  di'Kt'rilH'd 
ill  Cli;i|)lt'r  Xl. 

In  |.Si;l,  Mr.  Kciiiim,'*  nulicfil  liic  Suit  Kprin^s  in  Minncsniii 
Si. Ill'  and  D.icDiali  Ti'rrii.iry,  far  w)iiili  i>(  ihi-  lumnd  iry  line, 
KviMi  III  thai  r  irlv  iiiTJiid  in  llm  hii«i<>ry  nl  liit-  Srtih'iiiinN  <iii 
Ui'd  Kiver,  live  huMdri-dddlliir!*  wcri- clriirrd  l>y  oni"  iiidiviiiiial 
durini(  one  \vinl(*r  from  ihc  (•nlo  of  tli '  Halt  hi-  hiid  iniimilac- 

tnri'd    from    Hprinifs   ni'iir  I'mili  na.     'I'lic   |>rn f  salt  in  the 

iSi'iih merit  \va<  llirn  >ix  dollar<  pi'r  liarrcl  \viii;liiiu'  ciithiy 
ponndn.  .Vl  a  •(prin;}  .m  Saliiii'  Hlvrr.  xoulli  of  llic  liniindary 
'ino,  .Maii>r  l,oni,'N  parly  lound  tin- .Vi/icuriii'it  Ik  rh  inui  ^rnwinji 
very  iiliundanily  iironnd  it.  "  Mr.  Sclnvfinil/  Htatoi,  <m  lln' 
nnthorily  of  Mr.  Niiitall,  III  it  itii*  \*  the  only  inland  Im-aliiy  of 
Ihi^  plant,  li('>idi'-<  the  Oiioiula^.i  S.ilt  SprinL,'-<  in  llii'  Stale  of 
New  Vork  " 

!n  the  valley  of  la  lliviero  Sale,  Suit  Mprinf,'<  are  very  nii- 
liieiom,  and  llie  ground  in  their  vicinity  >"  lieipienlly  eovered 
willi  a  thick  incriislation,  .Many  years  wiiici'  tiie  haif-!'rccd»  of 
tile  seiijcincnt  use  I  to  collect  salt  from  thi^*  valley  for  doinestlic 
purposes.  The  names  SiiliiH'  eret'kn  nnd  Salt  pointii  on  Ki'd 
lliver.  norili  of  the  JDtli  pariilh'l,  werejiven  in  conseipienee  of 
sprinijs  slro  ,  'K-  iiiipre^naied  willi  salt  ociirrini{  liiere,  liiit 
noiiili  umi  \vr-:  of  Stony  .Motinliiin  n  i  ruck;*  in  posiiinn  have 
been  .ihserveil  easi  of  Peinliiaa  .Moiiiitaiii.  The  whole  country 
is  nearly  horizniital,  having  a  iiuMin  elevation  of  about  WW  feet 
nbove  l.'ikc  Winnipeg, 

Siilijoin' 'I  is  a  table  sliewinjj  the  ocalitii.'s,  north  of  the  49111 
parallel,  where  Salt  springs  oeour,  distin::uishiiitc  lietween 
springs  from  which  s.ili  Ims  iw^en  and  has  not  been  manufae- 
lured  or  collucted  as  a  eru.st  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  : 

...  Red  lliver. 

...Collected  fmni  inciiigtntions 
liy  the  side  of  the  springs. 
Theseincru.statiiinsare  often 
two  inches  in  ihieknCins. 

4.   Palt  I'oint Wiiinepego-sis  Fjake. 

.'».  Turtle  Kiver Dauphin  i^ake — collected  by 

Indians. 

C.  Crane  River Manitobali    Lake — collected 

liv  Indians. 

7.  Monkman's  Salt  Works.  Winnepego-sis  Like — niaim- 

factured  liy  .lolin  Monkinnn, 
Chapter  X. 

8.  Swan  River .Manufactured  for  IL  B.  Co. 

9.  West  Coast  of  Winnipe- 

go-si.s   I>ake    in    many 

places. 
10.  West  Coast  of  Lake  Ma- 

nitobah  in  many  places. 
12.  The  I'as  Mountain. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (Chapter  X.)  that  the  procenses 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Rupert'.s  Land  are  of 
the  rudest  description.  My  the  employment  of  simple  artifices 
the  yield   might   be   greatly  increased,   and   its  market  value 


1.  SaltHrook 

2.  Salt  Point    .... 

3.  La  Uiviire  Sale 
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reduced  to  one  fourth  ihe  price  it  brings  at  the  .Setllrmenlil. 
In  the  viilley  of  Lii  Hivicre  Sale,  alKiut  iweiily-suc  iiiileit  Irorn 
Fort  (tarry,  spring*  issiio  from  Ine  Hides  o|  ilie  liilN  in  posi- 
tions very  favoiiiable  for  the  employment  of  sol.ir  evaporalion 
in  shallow  l)M«iii-i.  wliii'li  might  be  excavated  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  spring,  and  salt  extracted  wiilioiil  the  employment  of 
artilicial  heat ;  an  immense  advantagu'  in  ii  country  where  Inej 
is  scarce  and  labour  dear. 

In  the    Slate   of   Now  Vork    beiw .^i(MI,lMl|(   and    liOO.OlH) 

bushels  of  salt  ar«'  now  m  ule  aniinally  by  solar  evn|ioraiion. 
Wooden  val!<  lire  employetl,  with  tnoveablo  roofs,  «>  that  iho 
lirine  may  In-  protecleil  at  llin  approach  of  uiif ivimrable 
weather.  The  avenge  dai'y  supply  ol  bine  at  ihc.e  works 
during  six  iuoiiUh  of  the  year  is  .!,<NH),IMIl)  ga!lous,  and  tlie 
Cost  per  barrel  of  aO((  Ib-i.  is  one  dollar,  S.dt  made  by  llio 
boiling  process  weighs  5li  pounds  to  the  biishid,  solar  niadu 
salt  7o  pounds.  Hy  the  boiling  proec.ss  at  Onoiid  't  i  the  cast 
iron  ki'illi's,  holding  fiom  .^>o  to  71)  gallons  eaili,  are  disposnl 
in  double  rows  iilxivc  suitable  furnaces  tcclmieiliy  called 
'blocks,'  Kach  blin-k  (contain*  from  51)  to  7u  keiile-,  and 
manufactures  during  eight  months  of  the  year  from  .211,00(1  to 
:i."),(»iiO  biish.U  of  Kilt. 

In  IHoO  ihe  niiliiber  of  bushels  of  salt  made  iil  the  ( )noii<l.lga 
Salt  Works  was  .'iO.dOO  ;  in  IMIO,  ■l.')0,()()0  bushels;  in  Ls;tO. 
I,!:).'),!!!!  bus!, els:  in  \»iU,  J,(!, ',',,;():)  biisbcN  ;  m  IH.M), 
I,^'i>f<,!il9  bushels;  and  in  I.S."i7,  1,300,001)  Inislirl.. 

riui  slnngili  of  llii-  brine  is  meiiMiired  by  a  '  S.ilom.'ier,' 
who^e  /  ro  is  d.siillrcl  w.iter,  and  maxiinim,  repiescnlcd  by 
loo,  is  water  satiiraled  with  r'ommon  salt.  Tii '  brims  u{ 
Onondaga  vary  from  7(i'  to  U".  WelU  which  do  not  furnish 
brine  lib  ive  ."iC"  are  not  considered  worth  workini;. 

'I'lu!  se,i-waler  at  .Naiitueket  gives  ii  buslnd  of  salt  to  every 
MO  gallons  ;  at  the  salt  s|irings  of  /anesville,  Ohio,  95  galluHM 
Inrnish  lit"  same  ipnuitiiy  of  salt,  while  tin!  old  wells  of  Onon- 
daga yield  one  bushel  from  K)  to  15  gallons,  and  the  new 
we, Is  at  ."Syracuse  ihe  same  ipiaiility  fioiii  .'tO  to  ;jj  ir.dloiis  of 
brine.* 

Tlie  value  of  the   salt  trade    in  the   I'niled    Stales   may  bo 

inferred  from  ihc"  I'ollowing  stali^tics•. — 

IIii>Im'I< 
In  1810  the  ijuanlity  of  foreign  salt  im|M>rted  was     8,183,203 
In  1850  "  '«  "         "  «'      11, -'J  1,185 

In  1857  "  "  "         "  "     17,l<i5,70J 

The  value  of  ihe  foreign  salt  consumed  in  |N.»7  amounted 
to  nearly  2,000,OtMJ  dollars,  and  the  value  of  foreign  and 
domestic  salt  exported  from  the  St.iles  during  the  same  year 
was  -JSOOOO  dollars. 

In  .Mr.  Slerry  Hunt's  Report f  for  1855  the  excellent  method 
pursued  in  France  for  the  maiiufactiirc  of  salt  from  se.a  water, 
is  described  at  length,  and  many  features  of  this  process  might 
be  very  profitably  employi'd  in   Rupert's  land. 

The  iiio-t  ea>lerii  exposure  of  the  Devonian  Series,  recog- 
nized by  fossils  of  that  ai^e  occurs  on  Thunder  Island,  St. 
.Martin's  Lake;  the  mast  westerly  exposure  is  seen  on  Moss 
River,  and  it  is  between  these  two  points  that,  as  far  as  known, 
brine  .springs  are  most  numerous.     Barren  areas  surrounding 

•  'till'  History,  ('(.njiijiT.-.,  ,K„iiic,-.,  Mlli.urarlure,  mnl  I'eriioii'ieal  v.iliic' <  f  Suit 
corHumw!  in  aiil  ci|hiiU-I  fr.mi  llie  UriiU-d.Stutc*  ;  liy  Willi»m  C.  I)l•Illli^  of  Key 
Went,  Florida  — I'lili'iit  Olll.'o  ll,|«irt,  IS.'ST. 

t  Ki-|"irl  for  llif  jTpiir  ls5,')..(  T.  Slciry  Hunt,  Eaq  ,  (.'lifTiii.t  nn.l  Miiii'mlogi«t 
lo  Uio  (ieologl&il  Survey,  » liires«i!il  to  Sir  William  Eduionil  liogiiii,  K.II.S., 
Director  of  the  Oiological  Survey  of  Canailiu 
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hrillii  »\'l'mw  iir<'  nf  rri'i|ii<'iil  II  riltrrlli'i'  lit  III)!  toot  nf  llic  nuf^t' 

of  hill*  Iriiiti  ilii*  UiiliiiK  MiiiMiiiiiii  ii>  (III-  I'li.H,  III  It  L'liiiiiliy 
nciirly  linrixoiilul,  wlimi  ili"  iiiiitiuli*  ol  llio  nicki*  (MiiiliiriiM  to 
till'  ui'iii  rill  Niirlni'i',  It  will  III'  III  nil  iliiics  vrry  diHii'iilt  In 
<lot<>riilliii<    llli-    liri'i'ixi'    llllii    III    jiiiirljiitl    lii'lvvrrtl    Hiici'oriljli^ 

Mtrii'i),  III)  I  liirtiiMiiii'ly  iiitlii>  pri'-niit  IimIiiiiit  tlii*  liiitic  N|iriti(;i« 
wliii'li  iiiiiliiiiliti-ijly  jiiiw  llii'ir  Miiiir>'(>  in  Dcvoniuii  ri>('k'<, 
nllorj  nil  I'Xi'i'lli'iil  mt'\U<  ill  ili.'iiTiiiiiiiiik(  the  <iut('rii|i  iiinl 
cxli'iii  III  I  III'  Mi'ri)"«. 

A I  liir  UN  my  nlKcrvnliiiiii  rn  ilil'il  iiii'  In  .|<<d^'i!  iImti' 
i«  no  iliHi'i'i'iiciii  ill  iliii  Mi'ni'fiil  iii<|ii'(!t  ol'  liio  i-oiintry  occnpii'it 
liy  llii*  Siliiniiii  iiMil  lli'voiiiiiii  Si'rirr)  In  tli:H  ri'^iim.  'I'lu!  rock 
ol  I'illii'i'  iiKii  iiliiliml.  I'Vi'iy  wliirr  ii|>|ii  i  iclics  tlir  Hiirfucr 
anil  IN  ('ii.iri'ij  with  u  li'vv  inr  i>«  of  vi'vci'tiililr  iiimiM.  Wlu'rc 
lirtoliivi'  oi'i'iiri'ij  till'  mill  14  liiiriicil  away  ami  tlic  bare  niirlarc 
(•xpoonl,  \  I'ry  I'l'W  nri'114  III  ilrilt  wi'io  wen  ;  ilii' tiiimi  iinpiw- 
\nn  lii'iiii^  n'liiii'  low  lillU  nil  Hi.  MnriinV  l.akf.  |)i'iiii<!lii^'  riirc('!> 
ii|)|iriir  III  liiui'  I'll!  iliiwii  till'  siirlarc  if  tlii'  rmiiilry  Id  <iiii' 
iii'iirly  iinjliiiiii  li'Vi'l  Irniii  llii' lliiliiii;  iMniiiiliiiii  raiiKi'H  to  tlii' 
Liiiinnliili'ii,  'I'liii  ii|i|icri'xlri'niily  mily  of  tliii*  ••xravati'il  vallry 
lM'inj{  iiivrrril  iiiiitiy  Iri'l  i|i'i'|i  wiili  (|iiiiiiTii!in  iIi'|i<isI|k  i|iri)iiKli 
wliirli  lli'il  ItiviT,  lliK  An-iiiiiliiiini'  iiinl  U  liili'  .Miiil  Uiver 
liavi'  rill  ill  ir  I'liiiiiiii'li). 

I  III'  wi'ili'rii  iiinilN  of  till' l)i'Viiiiirin  Sci  iiM  ari>  sliowii  on 
till'  iiiii|i  III  fiillnv  till'  liiHiliiliry  ipf  till'  (irrat  Crrlnct'iiiii  Talili; 
I.iiiiiImii  wi'll  ili'liiii'il  l.y  i'l'iiiliiiia  .Miaiiiiain.  Uiiliii!,' Miaiii'aiii. 
Diii'li  Mii'iiiiain,  l'iirrii|iiiii'  llill,  ihi'  |'.i-i  Mniinlaiii.  anil  llii' 
IiikIi  |iliili'ail  aiiiiiliir  In  I'i'mIiIii  i  Mmiiilain  wlilrli  ^iri'tilics 
from  Hill  I'lli*  In  tin-  Miiiii  i'«k  ilrli'wan,  mar  ami  biinw  l-url 
i\  III  l/iirni'.  Till'  I'linn  >  a->  lli"  ba-r  of  lliii*  ('onliiiiioii-i  liiam- 
(liiry  i'4  iiiiiliiriiily  liiiri/niiliil,  ami  wliili'  llcvnnian  miks  in  pan- 
iiian  wi'ii'  Ni'i'ii  wiiliin  lliiiiy  luili'-i,  an. I  brini'  s|aiiijs  wiiliin 
It'll  inili"<  III'  (!inl'ii'i'iiil4  Sliiili's  on  iln'  iiri'dpilniis  Hanks  nf 
till'  Killii^  Hill  riitiKi',  yri  nil  I'vldriu'i'  lit'  liny  inti'rmi'diiilu 
fi<riniiiiiai  wnn  vi>ili|i' 

Diiriii:,'  llii'  ii-ri'iil  nf  iIh'  llidini^  Miiiiiitain,  a  vrry  rarcl'nl 
gi'arcli  wiiH  iMiiil)'  Inr  it'trvn  1"  ;lii'  drill  (if  till!  Iiii;lu'r  sitIi'si,  in 
till' liii|ii'  III'  llblllinlll^;  I'Vidi'iici'  of  llii'  I'xisinici'  of  ( 'iirboni- 
fi-rniiN  rnikM,  lint  williiiiit  sllccrsH.  Tin'  boulders  so  niiincnius 
nil   till'  ridjM's  and   l|ii>  Mirn  s-ivc  icrraci's,  wi'ii-  cari'liijly  e\- 

iiliiiiiril  lull  llii's   sv I'liiiiid  III  III   dirivi'd  alloiii'llii-r  I'roiii  tlii' 

l.anri'iili  III  .Si'ri'",  nr  tin"  liim'siniic  of  LaJu'  Wiiinipci,'  or  the 
Hiipcriiir  (!ri'tiiia'iiii<t  Sliali'i. 

Till'  prrm'llri'  nf  friii{iiii'lils  of  any  iiarlicular  rock  in  tlir  drift 
of  l'aiiii!i  iillnrds  prrminipiivi'  rvJiU'iicii  ol  llif  cxisli'iuc  ol 
tliu  pitrrni  rni'li  III  pnnltinli  suni'  distaiicu  to  tliu  north  of  tlio 
piaci'  vvlii'ii'  till'  lb  irilii'"  i-  fiiniiil. 

If  r  rI'M  oi'i'iiji)  iiii;  a  p  p^ilimi  bi'iwi'cn  the  Di'vonian  ami 
Cri'liii'i'oii"  SiTii't  I'sitt  oil  till'  llaiiks  nrtlii-  llidinu;  .Muiiniiiin, 
it  is  prubabli'  llial  li-iicrs  wnnlij  Iia\i'  bci'ii  discovcri'd  in 
till'  drift.  Till'  Kpai'i'  ill  wliirli  ini'inbirs  of  llii-  ('arlniiiforoiis 
Si'rii"*  or  i-iipi-rior  Inriiiiilions  inii^ln  orciir,  is  narrowi'd  down 
to  II  Hirip  Irii  liiili'"  in  iiri'inllli  liilu'ci-n  the  Salt  Sprini^s  soiilli 
of  Danpliin  Lake  and  iIh'  oiilrrop  of  iIic  Ciclact'oiis  Mialos  on 
till'  Ibiiiks  III' I  III'  Mmmlaiil.  (Sir  Cliaplcr  \,  for  a  di'siniplion 
of  till*  asri'iil  III  till'  Uiiliiii{  Mountain  )  At  least  pcven  iniics 
of  iIiIh  iliNtiinci'  in  mi  nnirly  Imri/onlal  that  it  does  not  rise 
f.vei|iy  li'it  above  Dniipliin  Lake,  and  llie  dip  nf  tlie  Devonian 
Slialii  IN  iinil'iriilly  al  ii  vi  rv  "inall  ani;li'  to  tin'  sontli-wesl. 
wliere  I'xpiwiiiei*  Were  Keen  on  Manil'ibah  Lake.  (Small  lo-al 
devialionM  frnin  ii  liliifnilii  dip  on  Snake  Island  and  Moss  Uiver 
ore    llnlii'id    ill  (.'liilpler  X,  uiid  XI.)     The  Cretaceous  Shnles 


were  found  exposed  on  llie  ilank*  of  the  inonnliiin,  uboul  .100 
feel  above  Dauphin  Lake,  and  llie  fine  from  tlie  level  loiinlry 
nt  the  fool  of  ihc  iiioiiinaiii  to  that  altitude  iit  einbriired  wiihiii 
iwo.uid  a  half  or  tliiee  miiis  ;  yet  wiiliin  this  narrow  liiiiil  the 
ilr.ft  on  the  s|..peH  bitweeii  eiieli  lerriin',  on  the  ternn'is  llieni- 
Ki'lvi'K,  or  in  llie  biiUoni  of  gullies  (ixeiiviited  by  inonntaiii 
sirenins,  jjave  no  evi  lenee  ol'  other  lorki  than  tlios''  alreiuly 
iiaaird.  It  iuu.'«i  be  iidnillti'd  that  the  liiiu'  I  eonid  lievnli'  to  .in 
I'Miiiiinalioii  of  llii'  boiildi  rs  wii  short,  mil  a  mori'  iiiiniiln 
'I'iireli  miiiii  :;ive  other  results. 

Willi  thin  nettntivc  eviilfnec  in  view,  ii  appears  tol.rably 
rerlain  lh.it  the  Car'inniferous  Series  is  nut  repreHcnlid  in  the 
only  localily  where  it  niuy  be  lonked  for  with  miieli  i  lian<'o 
of  siieeess.  Neverlhi'less,  belwieii  til'  Devonian  and  Creta- 
ceous JSorifs  in  the  basin  of  I,  ike  Winnipi';^  ihrre  i^  still  a 
vertieal  M-etinn  fully  four  iiundrpil  feet  in  altitude,  which  i^ 
eoiieeiiled  by  drill  on  the  llanks  of  the  Ilidiiif,'  Mniinlaiii,  eov- 
eiin^  a  hori/ontal  area  two  and  ii  half  to  three  miles  broud.  It 
is  possible  that  within  this  narrow  liiriii,  or  further  to  the  nordi 
where  the  area  in.iy  be  bioader,  rocks  of  (.'arbonifi-rous,  Per- 
mian, Triassic,  or  Inrassic  ai{i,',  inuy  be  yet  found.  With  r» 
view  to  show  ihe  relation  which  the  t-'retai^eons  niid  Carboni- 
ferous Scries  have  to  one  aiiollier  in  lowi  r  lalitiuh's,  llin 
followini,'  brief  nntiee  if  their  oeeiirrence  in  Nebraska  an  I 
Kansas  is  inlroiluced, 
I  In  .Nebraska  the  ('arboniferon*  Series,  or  the  coal  measure*, 
'  arc  exposed  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'latte,*  and  exteiiil  np  the 
river  alioiil  .")()  iiiiles,  when  they  dip  bciienlh  the  v/ater  level  of 
thu  Missouri.  They  are  overlaid  by  No  1  of  I  ho  Nebraska 
seeiinn  of  the  Cretiieeous  Series  in  laiitnde  -11  'i",  lone;.  OG''. 
(Jrelaceoiis  and  Tertiary  fnrinalions  then  occupy  llic  \alli'y  nf 
llie  .Mi».iiiri  as  far  a^  rort  Itenlon.  lal,  .|7.  j-l",  long.  110'^, 
and  extend  into  Mriiisli  America,  as^hown  on  the  map  whicli 
aciMnnpaniis  this  report.  Hence  it  appears  that  ten  decrees  of 
lalitiiile  south  of  llic  llidiii;}  .Moiinliiin,  Ihe  Crelneoons  Series 
repi'se  on  llie  Carbnnifcroiis  wilhoiit  the  intervention  of  I'cr- 
miaii,  Triassic  or  .liirassie  Koeks. 

In  Kansas  Territory,  on  Ihe  Kansas  and  Smoky  Hill  Uivrrs, 
an  eliibiirato  .section  has  been  m:Kle  by  .Messrs.  F.  IJ.  Meek  anil 
F.  v.  I!ayilen,f  commcniini,'  with  the  Cretaecous  Sanilstones 
on  the  siiinmit  of  die  Smoky  Hills,  hit.  ,'18-^  30' N.,  long,  i).S^ 
\V.,  and  descending  throimh  the  various  intermediate  forma- 
lions  .'•een  alon^j;  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas  Rivers  to  tlie 
month  of  the  Uig  Hliie  ilivcr  on  the  Kansas.  This  section, 
over  one  tliousand  fiel  verlically,  passes  from  llie  Crclaccoui 
to  the  upper  cnal  measures,  anti  includes  rocks  of  Permian 
age.  Mes>rs.  Meek  and  llaydcn  remark,  in  relation  to  this 
■section,  "  it  will  be  observed  we  h;ivc  in  this  general  section, 
willioul  alleinpiing  to  liraw  lines  between  the  systems  or  great 
prim.iry  divisions,  prescnicd  in  regular  succession  the  various 
lieils  with  the  fossils  found  in  each,  from  the  Cretaceous  Sand- 
stone on  Ihe  summits  of  the  Smoky  Hills,  down  through  seve- 
lal  hunilred  feet  of  intermediate  doubtful  strata,  so  as  to  include 
the  beds  containing  I'ermiaii  types  of  fossils,  and  a  considera- 
ble thickness  of  rocks,  in  wliicth  wc  find  great  numbers  of 
upper  coal  measures  forms.  We  have  preferred  to  give  the 
section  in  this  form,  because,  in  the  first  place,  tiie  upper  cool 

*  XnU'^  t'xplftimtory  of  n  iniip  nntl  section  llliistnitini;  tlio  (Jedlniiical  Strncturo 
I'f  111*.  iMiiintry  iMirtlt.riiig  nil  the  Missoiii  i  lliver,  itc,  tiy  F.  V,  ilnytlen.  M.D. 

I  i;c.ilip(;i<ul  KxpliiraliiMis  in  t'Cin^na  Torrilnry,  by  K.  H.  Meeli  unci  F.  V.  Ilaj- 
clin,  piililisliwl  in  Uie  procccdingii  "f  the  AciiJomy  uf  Natnral  Sciences  at  I'liila- 
dclpliin. 
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mpasiiros  of  ttiis  rouion  pnss  by  sncli  impfrreptiblo  gradations 
into  the  IVrniiiin  above,  tlmt  it  is  vi>ry  dinictilt  to  di'tprmine, 
■\viili  our  proscnt  iiilormatinn,  at  what  |>artioular  horizon  we 
slionlil  dr:iw  \ho  lino  lirlwccMi  lliom.  while  on  the  other  liand  it 
i.M  equally  iliflicnit  to  define  the  limits  between  the  I'eriniiin 
and  beds  above,  in  which  wo  found  no  ft)ssil.>»."(1) 

.lurasaie  or  Trinssie  forni.itions  nrny  oconr  !d)ove  the  Per- 
mian in  ttu"  scelion  just  referred  to.  Messrs.  Meek  nnl  Hay- 
den  state  that  "  l)etwcen  No.  5  (of  the  Section)  and  the 
Cretaceous  above,  there  is  still  a  rather  extensive  series  oflieds 
in  which  we  found  no  orjianie  remains  ;  these  may  be  Jurassic 
or  Triassie  or  both,  though  as  we  have  elsewliere  supnestcd, 
we  rathi-r  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  prn-t;  to  belonij; 
to  the  former.''  (2) 

Formation  Xo.  1  of  the  Nebraska  series  of  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  has  not  yet  lieen  recoi^n'zed  in  Rupert's  Land.  Ihis  for- 
mation reposes  on  Jurassic  rocks  in  Nel)raska  Territory  at  tlie 
Black  Hills  (S).  It  rests,  as  before  stated,  upon  the  linu'stones 
of  the  coal  measures  on  the  Missonri,  near  the  42nd  parallel. 

"  There  is  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  System,  at  distantly 
separated  localities  in  \el)raska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  .Mabania  and  New  .Tersoy,  if  not  indeed  every- 
where in  North  America  where  that  System  is  well  developed, 
(at  any  rate  east  of  the  Reeky  ^fonntains,)  a  series  of  various 
colored  clays  anil  sandstones,  and  lieds  of  sand,  often  of  great 
thickness,  in  which  organic  remains,  excepting  l(>aves  of  a|)par- 
ently  dicotyledonous  plants,  fossil  wood,  and  obscure  casts  of 
shells,  are  very  rarely  foiuid,  but  which  everywhere  preserves  a 
uniformity  of  lithological  and  other  characters,  pointing  un- 
mistakeably  to  a  similarity  of  physical  conditions  during  their 
deposition,  over  immense  areas. 

"  Although  the  weight  of  evidence  thus  far  favors  the  con- 


(1)  rA(;c  19,  flMlogical  Kiploraliniu  in  Kan^aii. 

(2)  IV''  -'•  ''"^ 

(3)  On  tin-  L'Wir  Cretaceous  bf'ls  of  Knn?.i»  aiil  N'obra»l;ii.  Iiy  F.  li.  Metli 
«nil  v.  W.  Ilnyiion.— rrooi'cilinga  AcnJ.  N'lU.  Sci.  I'hil,  Doc.  13JS,— |iul)Ii»lieil  in 
Am.  Jour.  Sci,  |iagc  219,  lSiS9. 


elusion  that  this  lower  series  is  of  the  itgn  of  llif  l.ower  (Jrneii 
Sand,  or  Xeocnmien,  of  the  old  world,  wh  yel  witlil  i>iintlivr 
evidence  that  portions  of  it  may  not  be  older  iImiii  itny  pari  of 
\\w  Cretaceous  System.''  (4) 

.Judging  therefore,  solely  from  thn  rehilion  wllli'li  the  Cfelii- 
ceons  Series  bears  to  formations  beneath  iht'iti  III  llifli'  drvehip- 
ment  through  Rupert's  I<and,  jVebraskn  and  Kmii»i|'i,  wc  inluhl 
expect  to  find  on  the  Riding  Mountain  in  llu'  verileiil  section 
{■100  feet),  coneealeil  by  drift,  beneath  I'oriniillnii  Mo,  1,  (sen 
succeeding  chapter,)  either  formation  No,  |,  '4  iind  '\  of  (tin 
Net)ra^ka  section,  or  members  of  the  .Iura»«iii  iiMil  I'criniiin  «•< 
well  as  the  Oarbonilerous  Series, 

The  prospect  of  any  mcinl)er  of  the  true  ( 'mil  .NJeltilirea  beliii^ 
found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Killing,  l)mk,  I'oreiipine  or  I'ns 
Momilains,  Iiccomes  in  conse(|ueni'e  of  llie  imeerlidded  exist- 
ence of  other  series  IxMieatli  the  Crelaeeoui*  \\\  |lie  siime 
geological  basin,  rather  iinfavoriible,  bill  !«  I'i'riilltlly  fill'  Iriilii 
being  without  hope. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  .j-  llie  wenlcril  ulilc  of  the 
great  Hasin  between  the  J.auri'Mlides  anil  llie  lluiliv  Mniiiilaili', 
within  the  limit  of  the  .Sa'-kaleliewan  Viilli'V,  llie  ( Iiirlioiiili'iiins 
•Series  arc  represented.  Sir  Roderick  Murelli»oli,  In  bin  address 
at  the  .Vnniversary  Meeting  of  the  Hll^MUf|'o^irllplllel(|  Society, 
in  referring  to  the  splendiil  results  of  the  I'ltlllier  l'',i(|iedilloii, 
says,  "  Thus  in  addition  to  the  di'leriiiiiiiiliiiii  ol  |iillliii|i',  loiij/i- 
tude,  and  the  ahltude  of  llie  inoiiniiiiiiM  iiid  two  oj  ilnir  piism's, 
Dr.  Hector  presents  us  with  a  skeiih  of  thn  pliy»iiii||  iiitd  geol- 
ogical structure  of  the  chain,  wilh  its  axis  of  (duly  xiibM'ry'tallini" 
rocks,  overlaid  by  limestones  of  Devoniall  iiiiil  ('irboiiireriius 
age,  and  flanked  on  the  casli'iii  lace  by  ('iitliiMiJlir'ills  Smid- 
stone,  ri'piescnliiig,  |)ro!iably,  onr  own  eo.il  (li'lda,  Hie  whole 
followed  by  those  Oelaceous  and  Teiliiiry  dupiiailit  wliieli 
eonslitute  the  subsoil  of  the  vast  and  in  li  priilriii  Wiilefed  bv 
the  North  and  South  S  isk.Ui  liewaii,  aiiij  llnir  iiIIIiu'mIi,"  * 

(4)  Itomarka  on  the  TcrliHn- mill  CiMai'iTUi  I'iiiiiiiiII'Hm  nt  NiIiiihIiii,  ilr«  Ac., 
by  K.  a  .Mc.k  ninl  F.  V.  Ilinil.n.  M  I). 

•  I'agP  SlK,  l'ri.c<!«liiu,'s  of  the  Uciyal  lit:.ili.L;ioiil  Him.I),  V..|    III  ,  V.,    | 
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CIIArXER    XVIII. 
THE     CRKTACKOUS     SERIES.— THE     TERTIARY     SERIES. 


">  li(<iiiK 
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Great  Exltnt  of  thr  Crelar'nun  Srrie^  in  litipnra  Land, — 
Cretaceous  Series  in  tlie  Uiiilcil  Slal'.s — Virtical  Si i lion  in 
Aelira^ka  Tirritorii — Formaliou  A'o.  I — Fonnntion  A'o.  2  — 
Probahl''  ilislrilnition  on  llie  JS'orth  Brandt  of  the  Sa.skiitche- 
wan — Formatimi  i\o.  S— Formation  No,  4  —  I)i.ilri/mtion  on 
the  Lill/rSourin  —  Thn  A.i.iiiiilioiiic—'J'li''  (in' Ajipell-—  Form- 
aliiH  A'o.  ii—IJinliilnition  on  Ike  QuWii/nl/e — The  South 
Ihamh  vf  the.  Sdsk'ilchnrnn  —  Thr  Terlinrji  Seri'n — Siiml 
Dums  prolab'i/  ileri nil  from  Ter/inri/  liockf! — Imimrlanrc  of 
— Liu'idle — Dislribiition  in  Anieriia — Dislrilmlion  and  im- 
porlanii:  of  in  Furojie. 

TIIR  CRETACEOUS  SERIES. 

H}'  far  tlip  srrater  portion  of  llic  (.•oiinlry  ('Xj)lor(<l  in  1S5S  is 
uni!cri;iiil  by  llic  (iill'iTOiit  forrnrilinn.!  ofllu'  Crriaci'ims  Scrii's. 
They  wore  si-eii  in  po^ilion  on  llir  l.iltlr  Somi-;  in  longitiuip 
100°  30  W,  ani  on  tln<  Souih  IJr.incli  in  lonuitiuJL'  lOG-"  3j. 
Uclwocn  llii'sc  widely  sopiiralid  points  they  wcrr  noticed  in 
many  places  on  the  Assinil)oinc,  the  (iiiWppelle  and  tli'dr 
alllnents.  Tliis  important  series,  as  it  neours  in  Nebraska, 
lias  been  earel'iillv  studied  and  adniTably  liescrilcd  by  Messrs. 
Moidi  and  II:iyden.  In  llie  notes  explanatory  of  n  Mip  and 
Section  illiistrilini;  tli(!  £^eoloij;ieal  slriieliire  of  the  connlry 
bonlering  on  the  Missonri  River,  Dr.  Ilayden  has  (lcscril)e(l  the 
reeks   of  N,  bras!;  I   T(-rritiiry*  where    ilie  ("retaeeons  series  is 

•  Ttio  first  rt'!i;il)l.'  uo.'nimts  wi'  luvi;  of  tlio  i^oiiT.-il  ]>liy^ii' it  i'Imr:loti'rs  nf  (tio 
('pnor  Mir*sniirl  I'l'iintrv.  wero  [jivcn  to  tllP  worl'l  in  tin'  ro|n>rt  of  l.owis  uii.l  ('jjirli'!* 
i-rpoiliiion  to  till-  I'oliinil'iii  in  IHOl-.l-fi.  Tlio  ixptoniiiim  of  t'ic.-o  i;.  nllorru'M,  in 
a.lililion  lo  liiint;iiiR  out  n  Iiir({e  nmoiint  of  information  of  a  (lilVriiMit  i'!iiiiMcti>r, 

(-liil.listioil  till*  fuel  "f  tlio  of'.Miii'oiii'.'  of  r.-ftii in  rw]i<  .ii  itio  flient  Iloiitl  of 

tiio  Mi--Jonii  lii'tow  Fort  Pierro,  nntt  of  tin'  oii.-ttotioo  of  wliat  w.h  siippo^i'il  to  In- 
"  (itiine  ooiil"  (I.iijiiitt')  in  tlio  ^taiiiian  onntitry.  \'ariouH  Ii.mIa  of  cttiy,  Hanti,  •saiui- 
nlono  ill'..  wiTi'  mci'.'-'oneit  in  llioir  ri'porl,  Ijut  willioiit  any  8ii;;i;"ition3  rc-peotiiig 
llicir  nc^c. 

In  ls:i-,  llio  I'linOi'  (»f  Wioil  ami  party  nl-o  ai<('<'ni!o?I  Hip  Mi.-^souri  to  its  source^; 
ami  tlio  rt'siilt  of  JiiHi'xploratiiiiH,  <'nil">'lyiii:»  a  i^.-' at  amount  oftiii^lily  intiTi-jitinLj 
Inforninti'in  ri'spi'.-tiii;j  ilie  ^j'-o^iaptiy,  me  oral  Iii^toiy.  .Vo  ,  of  tlo!  Country  oxplori- J. 
liavo  Itreii  pnl'Ii-ilmil  in  llio  form  ofalar;,'!,'  ipiarto  voliinio,  aooompanic.t  tiv  a 
inaKnil)<'i'nt  folii- nlla«  of  platen.  illiHlratiiiij  tin- si^onory  nflli.!  coniitry,  an. I  (ho 
nuimu'm  aiul  cii^tonm  of  it*  native  tri'x'^,  in  a  jityl.'  of  art  rarely  r<nialli'(l  on  thi^ 
iiiilo  of  till'  .Mlaiili''.  K''»pi'otin,,'  tlic  (;i'oli,!;y  "f  ilio  connlry.  tnnv.'vc  v,  tlio  l'rini'i''« 
I'lpi'ililion  ailiK'il  liltli!  of  imp  rlanci  Ivyon'l  tlin  ,li'<i'ov,.ry  of  .ir'MJu'in.s  Afhsoii 
rientin,  to  llin  ri'siilts  of  l.ewii  ami  Clark'n  Kxpoililion  • 

Mr.  Nii'ollit.,  Ilio  wi'll  t(nown  (Icoi^rapln-r,  vi'iili"l  lliit  (■nniitiy  in  1S:1!>,  a'Coml- 
inR  the  Mi-Koiiri  to  I'ort  Tii'm',  aii'l  in.iliini;  on  hid  way  up  a  lino  onlli'clion  of 
I'rclai'Oi'Ui  fo'i'^ilt  at  ;lio  (treat  llc'ii'l.f  Alilioii!;h  pas»iii;,'  rapilly  tlironuli  (lie 
conntrv,  to'  fonur.l  a  toloralily  I'orn'ot  idea  of  it-*  i^<^iil.".:v.  an<l  ;^'av.'  in  tii-i  report  .a 
vortical  ceetion  of  tlie  (VetaeetoiB  rook  Hcen  Ivt  i\ir  Kort  Picric  wliicii  is  correct, 
except iio;  that  he  i»cnn  to  have  hail  no  liiiowtcl^'c  of  No.  n,an  1  ax  we  lliink,  witto 
out  "iilVu'i.nt  rea-on,  rcprcaenle.l  two  of  (lie  suhliviaioin  of  No.  .1  as  ili^tinct  for- 
tiiatioiH;  No,  I   tm  appears  to  havo  rd'orrml  lo  tlio  carttonifcroiiH  aysteni.     As  ho 

*Tlii'  rriic'^'  Insi  nearly  all  lila  Rcological  ■iMciiiieiii  liy  tlie  (MiriiiiiK  oftlie  I'lir  Coinpany'ii 
itcanilKtat, 

tTltcw.  toirettier  witli  otlliTH  ttiren  (<t  lilin  at  Fori  Pierce,  were  tiivi"t|i^%tetll>y  I>r.  Morton, 
anil  laitilished  in  tlie  J. air,  Aciil  Nat.  »c  Pliilmla  .  Vol.  »,  p  iii7- 


best    developed,   and   .as  Ibis  division,  styled   the   Nkdr.\ska 
Sectiov  forms  the  standard  to  wliieh  the  Cretaceous   rocks  of 


did  not  go  abovo  Fort  Pierre,  ho  probably  saw  Dotliing  of  No.  B.  tbouKli  aomc  of  iw 
charaetcrialio  fossils  wero  preaeuteJ  t'j  him  by  gentlemen  conneclcJ  with  the  Fur 
Coni]iany. 

In  181",  Mr.  I'clward  Ilarri.?,  who  accompanied  the  celebrate  1  Ornitliolnjj'ist 
Aiidnlioii  to  the  nioiitli  of  Yellowslone  Itiver,  Imui^lil  liack  specimen-<  from  various 
localities  aloiiK'  the  Missunri  l.iver.  some  of  which  verified  the  statements  of  former 
cxplorer.s,  while  others  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fresh-water  formation 
near  Fort  rnioii. 

At  various  times  nflcr  this,  specimens  of  mammalian  remains  wero  bronfjht  in 
by  gentlemen  conni^ctcl  with  the  American  Fiir  Company,  indicating  thecxisletieo 
of  an  intercsliii!,'  tertiary  rlcpo-it  on  White  Uiver;  the  first  necount  of  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  II.  A.  Prout,  of  St.  l.ouis,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
1847. 

In  1917,  Pr.  .Toloi  Fvans.  one  of  Pr.  Owen's  assistants  in  (he  gCMlo^teal  survey 
of  (be  Chippcwny  band  Oistrict.  -^'as  sent  bv  tint  iccntlcman  on  an  cxpeilition  to 
the  .Mauvaisis  'I'err.'s  of  Wliitc  Uiver,  and  ''rouslit  luck  a  fine  collection  of  Mam- 
malian and  Chelonian  remains,  which  were  inve.--';„ated  by  Prof.  I.eidy,  "f  phil.a- 
ilclpliia.  lie  aUo  collected  at  the  Great  Hend,  Sage  Creek  and  Fox  Hills,  niany 
intercstini*  Cretaceous  f.issils,  which  were  investigated  by  Dr.  D.  P.  (^wcn,  and 
published  in  his  final  report  in  tS.^'2.  Dr.  lOv  ins'  obscrvattoni.  cnibra''in','  a  section 
of  (he  Had  Lands,  (oi.'eiher  Willi  a  description  of  their  jiliyiical  features,  were 
also  published  in  this  report. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Thaddens  A.  Ciilbettson,  visited  tho  Tpper  Missouri 
eountrv  under  the  auspices  of  tho  Smithsonian  Institution,  ibirin.;  which  expedi- 
tion lie  ciiUecti'd  ^oiuc  intcrestiii'^  vcrie'iralc  remains  from  the  Wiiite  River  forma- 
tions. He  also  iiscndeit  the  Missouii  on  the  Fur  (^'ompany's  boat  tit  a  point  above 
Fort  I'uion,  noting  the  character  of  the  faco  of  the  country,  and  the  oci;iirronce  of 
lignite  beds  at  various  loc.ilitics. 

In  till'  spring  of  IS.'iIt.  Dr.  I'!vans  again  visited  this  country  incidentally,  whilo 
on  bis  way  to  Oiegon  T.'nitory,  in  the  geological  survey  of  wiiich  lie  was  engatrcd. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  general  go'c.,,.,ieut.  Durir.g  this  expedition  bo  made 
another  extensive  collection  of  vertebrate  remains,  and  some  fresh  water  mollusca 
at  tlie  Uad  bands  of  White  Uiver,  as  well  as  some  interesting  Cietaceous  fossils 
from  Sag.' Creek,  The  mammalian  remains  of  this  expe.lilion  were  stuilie.l  liy 
Prof.  I.eidy.  and  the  otlier  f..P3ils  by  Dr.  Evans  and  Dr.  S-liumard,  and  pnblisliod 
in  the  Preccedings  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  So.  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Acid.  Sciencoa 
of  St,  l.ouis. 

At  the  same  time  (ls53)  the  writers  of  this  paper  were  employed  by  Prof,  Jas, 
Hall,  of  Albany,  ,\,  Y„  to  visit  the  lla.l  Lands  of  White  Uiver.  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  a  collectiou  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cietafeons  f.is.sils  of  that  region.  This 
cxpe.iilion  brought  back  an  exlciisivo  an.l  interesting  coUeetion  of  vertebrate  re 
liiuins  from  (he  lia.l  Lauds,  ami  of  Cretaceous  I'os-ils  from  Sau'e  Creek,  as  well  as 
from  (Ireat  lb  aid  an.l  ether  lucabties  al.mg  the  .Missouri  below  Fort  Pierre,  The 
first  were  inv.stigat.'il  by  Prof,  Lei. ly,  and  published  in  tho  Procccdiic-s  of  the 
Aca.l.  Nat,  Sc,  at  Phihelelphia ;  an.l  the  latter  by  Prof,  Hall  and  one  of  the  writ- 
ers,*  ami  pnlilislicl  in  ihu  Transactions  <\ca.b  Arts  and  Sciences,  It.ision, 

111  this  latter  paper  a  bri.-f  vertical  .section  of  the  rocks  seen  during  tho  expe.li- 
lion, ami  a  e.miplete  list  of  all  the  moilusca  then  known  from  tli.'  Ciotae.'.ms  ami 
Tertiary  rocks  of  that  cauulry,  were  given.  The  fict  that  (he  fossils  chaiaelerizing 
the  Credicc.ms  form  ilions  of  Texas  ai.l  New  Mexico  belong  to  diir.renl  types  from 
llioso  oei'urring  in  the  northwest,  was  als.i  in  this  paper  made  known  bir  the  first 
lime,  in  tho  f.ill.iwing  wor.ls:  "Among  all  tho  eollccliims  mado  in  Texas  by  Dr, 
no'iner  an.l  others,  and  of  all  tli.'sc  brought  by  the  Houmlary  Survey  Kx|ie.lilion, 
and  other  surveying  an.l  expl.iring  parties,  which  we  have  f^'yit,  tlure  is  Imt  a  single 
species  which  we  regard  as  d.n  lit  fully  i.hnlieal  with  one  from  N.'braska.  This  is 
Inorrrnmiif  llnraliini,  Morton  (I,  Crispii,  Mantell.)(0" 

A  summary  of  the  I.'a.iing  results  of  this  expedition,  throwing  light  upon  (ho 
general  geology  of  tlio  eonntry,    its  anil,  scenery,  Ac,  was  likewise  given  to  the 

•  Mr,  Meek. 
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the  North-west  are  referred,  the  following  notice  of  the  aeriea     Formations  of  Nebraska,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  hitter  with 
in  abbreviated  from  their  explanatory  notes  and  remarks,*  those  of  oilier  portions  of  the  United  Stales  and  'iVrrilories." 

The  hislorjr  on  the  preceding  page,  of  the  discoveries  in  Ne-  Sulijoinod  is  tlie  vertical  section  of  the  geoh)gical  formations 
braska  Territory,  is  contained  in  the  introdnction  to  Messrs.  j  of  Nebraska  Territory,  with  their  extension  into  Ilupert's 
Meek  and  Hayden's  "  Remarks  on  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  |  Land,  as  far  as  determined  : — 

VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  OF  NEBRASKA  TERRITORY,  AS  FAR  AS 
DETERMINED,  WITH  THEIR  EXTENSION  INTO  RUPERT'S  LAND, 
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Li^ht  colored  indiitateU  oUys,  viih  occasional  bcda 
of  ?au<l»toni',  conglonitTttte  nnd  wbitiKti  liinfMlniio. 
OifHt  iluilllxM-a  uf  mainmalian  and  i'helonian  lenmins 
with  a  fi!W  fresh-WAtor  mid  liind  elicits. —(Itiul  Lnnds 
of  Wliilc  Hirer.)  Ueils  of  clay  »»  .1,  randKlunp.  mid 
litrniU',  *'nntrtiniii{;  grenl  num*'  .o  of  frogh-wator  nnd 
land  moUufra,  with  a  few  marine  or  eatuury  ali«llt«; 
remaina  of  planto,  Sauriatit,  Trionyx^  Ac.— (Great 
Lijinite'  Haiiiu.)  Sand,  Hund^itone,  claya,  and  very  ini- 
pure  lir;iiil«,  with  rcmaina  of  freshwater,  land,  and  a 
few  caluary  ahella,  iS'auriant,  liahes,  Trianyx,  Ac. — 
(Itad  Laoda  ol  Judith.) 
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LOUALITIIS   IN    RlTCRT'a    LaND. 


Mativaitti  Ttrret  of  White 
River.  Great  extent  of  country 
on  Imih  aidea  of  the  Miiiaouii 
l>etwcen  tleart  and  Milk  Itivera; 
on  the  Yellow  tL.«tne.  Iliol  I,an(i  at 
the  uuulh  of  Judilii  lUver,  (be. 


Qraod  C6t«aa  de  Missouri. 
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Gray  and  vellowish  arenaceous  clays,  an<l  tiand- 
Ftonpft,  Boinetiniofl  rveatliorinp  to  pin!;  oulor;  contain- 
ina;  lielnnnitella  bulbotc^  A'auii7u«  /}tknjfi,  Amtiinni- 
ti»  jiiat-entii,  A.  lobatut,  Scaphitt*  Conradi,  }ia<-\ditf» 
ova'.ui,  and  great  uuiubeis  uf  utber  m.iriiie  niuttudca. 


Moroaii  trading  post,  anil  in, dor 
the  Tertiary  ul  Sage  and  Ucar 
Crefks. 

Vox  UilU. 


Sonth  brancli  of  tho  Sfislcatclicwjin — Scrphitf*  dm- 
radi,  Xaufilut  Ltkai/if  Avicuia  Liu'ju<.rjunnit,  Avich- 
la  Nebratcaita. 


liluish  and  dark  gmy  plastic  clays,  containinij; 
Xautiiuf  J)ekai/i^  AmmoniteM  plactsnta,  liacnUtei 
oratut,  and  B.  compretfun.  with  iiunuMous  other  mu- 
rine luolluAca, — ;eiuMU8  of  Motaiaurui, 


Great  area  about  Furt  Pirrro 
an  1  a!oni^  tbo  Missouri  be- low 
there.  Under  N'o.  5,  :it  Sn^'tr  and 
Hear  Creeks.  'Jr*-;U  Hi-nd  of  the 
Misnnnri.  Noar  Milk  auU  Musclu 
Shell  lUvers. 


IJttle  Souris  Uivor — eontiiiniiii*  Anmnvi    f  Um>,u 
IiiOcertmuM    CanaJennia.    Lfda  JItndi.    Two  ''rtc*-. 
A-isinilnHiiO  Uivcr.   X'llica  ofdiipi.ita.  Avellnnt^    ■''■■■». 
ci II n't ;  Ainmonitea — S.iutli    briuuli »  f  tlio  S;i«l.u»  ■     ■' 
Wfiu  —  Ltda   Jivanti,    Ammotiitet  placenta,  iScapi   '14 
Nodotu*. 


^  J  Hark,  very  fine  unctuou^t  Hay,  containing  much 
tJ:  carbou«c«>nu.<)  niatt«r,  with  veins  and  scams  of  wle- 
^  I  uilo,  sulphuret  of  iron,  fUb  and  hcalea,  (lucal.) 


Lead  (fray  calcareous  marl,  wcathcrini;  ul>ovo 
^  j  to  a  yellowish  tint.  Scalea  and  other  retnains 
5^1  of  f\*h*iA — 0*tr«a  coH'jetla  —  j>iuaing  downwards 
^  I  into 

^  Light  p-ay  or  yellowish  limestone,  containing 
^2;  i  preal  nuuibt*rs  of  Inorrramua  problematicui,  fi«b 
■*"  \  scales,  and  Oatrra  comrjetta. 


Bluff*  along  the  Mi^p-  ri  below 
the  Oreiit  U«ud.  KxtenU  I*.  Hi^ 
Sioux  Itiver,  nuii  occur*  along 
tUu  latter  strtiaui. 


B 
Ji 


North  llrancli  of  tlic  Sinkitchcwan  at  the  f%ial  Falls  (?) 
Slmrka  teeth — Scales  of  i'iah — luuceruruud.* 


public  by  ProC  Ilall  in  an  iotercatiiig  paper  read  before  the  Amcricaa  Aaaociation 
liir  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Providence  meeting. 

Subaequent  t.i  all  tlieae  oipeditinna,  one  of  the  writers^  .igain  visited  Nebraska, 
and  apent  twi  y<'ara  in  traversing  ruri'iua  portions  of  lint  country  ;  part  of  which 
time  he  was  aiilrd  by  Oil  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Indian  ajjont,  and  nfterwarda  bv  Mr. 
Alexander  Culliertatn.  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  American  Fu' Company.  I)uriii:{ 
thia  expeilition  he  explored  the  Mi'aouri  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  lienl.iu  and  the 
Tellow  Stone  to  the  mouth  of  Dig  Horn  River.  Also  consi  leruble  portions  of  the 
Wftil  Lands  of  While  River,  and  other  dietricla  not  itntnediately  l«ir  lenng  on  the 
Miseouri.  The  vertebrate  remuina  collect«d  by  him.  an  may  be  seen  by  refiTcnco 
to  the  various  p»|HTs  by  I'mf.  Leidy  in  the  I'niceedinga  of  the  Aca'leiny,  emlinice 
a  larger  numb !r  of  sjxoiis  than  all  thoao  previously  known  from  that  country, 
niaiiy  of  which  lielong  to  new  and  remarkiiblc!  i;enura.  l,ar(;o  cjllectiona  of  mol- 
lusca  wi  re  also  obtained  from  the  Cri-tactvms  and  Tertiary  fornntions,  and  have 
since  tieen  published  by  ua,  toijilli-r  with  icniarka  on  the  general  geology  of  the 
cnuntrj-,  in  a  aeriea  of  papers  in  tlie  I'rocecdinga  of  the  Academy  Nat.  Mc.  Phila. 
Vol  viii. 

Again,  in  1856,  the  sarae  one  of  the  writers  returned  to  that  countrv  in  connec- 
tion with  a  govnrnnunt  expedition  under  the  direction  of  J.ieiit.  G.  K.  Warren. 
The  new  Cretaceous  and  'I'ertiary   invertebrate  remaina,  together  with  the  ucw 


•  Notes  ciplannt/)ry  of  a  \l^y  an  I  Secli.m  illustrating  tJie  geological  structure 
of  the  country  on  the  Mi.<aouri  River  from  tiie  mouth  of  tile  I'lallo  Kiver  t/i  Fori 
Benton,  in  l.it.  17"  Su  N.,  long,  llu'  iff  W.,  by  F,  V  Ua>Jeu,  M.  D.  I'roc.  Acad 
Kat.  Hci.  I'hil.,  May,  18J7. 

t  Dr.  naydcn. 


facta  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  couniry,  collected  by  Uiia  eipcdiUou,  form  th« 
basis  of  thia  paper. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  our  firat  paper,  about  fifty-six  new  ajweJes  of  Creta- 
ceous ttud  Tertiary  iiiollu.»cu  hail  been  publiBhed  from  Nebraska,  by  Dra.  Mortons 
Owen,  Evaua  and  Shuiiiard,  and  by  I'rof.  Hall  and  one  of  tho  writera.    Since  that 
I  inie,  fiixteen  lulditional  new  apeeiea  have  been  published  by  I)is   Kvans  and  Shum- 
aid,    making  in  all  aeveuty  two  apecies   hitherto   published  by  others  from  that 
country.  Ijur  own  iuvestigationa  (including  those  here  described)  have  made  known 
one  huudred  and  lifty  new  species,   and  two  now  genera,  many  of  the  former  of 
]  wliioh  also  belong  ti)  types  not  hitherto  recognizeii  in  this  country.    t)f  these  one 
1  huu  Ired  and  lilty  species,   fifty  four  (if  we  include  the  Judith  River,   fresh-water 
i  and  estuary  apeeiiM)  belong  to  the  Tirtiarj  system,  and  nincty-»i«  to  tho  Creta- 
I'oous.     F.fty  of  the  Tertiary  species  belong  to  fresli-water  and  land  tvpes,  and 
I  four  to  genera  inhabiting  salt   mid  brackish  waters;  l>eiiig  alKiut  foiir-fiitha  of  alt 
!  tlie  land  and  fresh  water  Tertiary  species  liitliert«i  made  known  from   American 
:  formations.     The  geological  position,  uiul  vertical  range  of  all  our  new  species,  and 
t  several  of  those  published  by  others  from  the  north  west  as  well  as  a  uuinbor  of 
I  the  well  known  and  widely  distributed  forms  such  aa  ticaphilet  Conradt^  AmmO' 
1  fii(fi  hhatu*^  A.  jitacentciy  Xautilui  JJekayi.  /nucrramui problrmntieuK,  Motataurut 
j  J/ii*oiin>««i^  ({-f.,  have  been  determined  Willi  considerable  aiH:uraey  ;  ao  that  we 
j  have  now  the  nu-iins  of  tracing  out  the  parallelism   butwaeu  t!ieso  depoaita  and 
their  eijuivulelits  ill  other  eountries. 

I       *  Mr.  Meek  thinks  the  spceimena  may  iHilong  to  either  No.  'i  or  No.  S, 

1  1 1 II  a  seetioii  of  the  Nf'hnuka  furnistioiis  aecompanyliiR  tlio  last  iiaiier  eommuntoatetl  by 
UH  to  the  AeS'lettiy.  we  irave  aa  the  isialtioti  In  wtiirh  the  reniaiiis  of  Jtos<miurua  fs'eur  in  tha 
iHirtli-Wi'^l,  llie  iipiier  part  of  \o.  S.  This  was  in  eoiiscqiiciK-e  of  crroiKsms  liirormatiun  in 
refcartl  to  the  Imtadty  from  wliicU  tlie  apocimena  tcivcn  to  thn  Prtiiee  of  Neii  Wied  were  of), 
tamed.  The  lorahtv  (at  the  Omt  Heiid  uf  Misviiirt)  lias  since  been  vlMitnd  by  niie  of  us,  and 
tuaujr  specimens  ulitalucd ;  they  occupy  a  Iwriaoa  about  the  middle  of  No,  4  of  the  aeciiuu. 
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VERTICAL  SECTION    OF    i^j^BRASK A— (Continued.) 


BUBDITIBIOVa. 

LoCALITIKg. 

11 

LooALiTin  IN  Bdpxbt's  L*iid. 

^i          Ditrk  gray  laniinateil  clny  ;  scalus  and  nlhcr  rfttnaina 
Q.       I'f  liBlie",  ainull   AiiuuuiiiU.-ii,    hwceram'iH  probUma- 
y,       ticiut  Serpnla,  «na.\\  oyster-like  0.  coni/eita,  Ac. 

Along  the  Missouri  Bluffs,  from 
ten  mill's  above  James  River  to 
Big  Sioux  River. 

Assiniboine— Scales  of  Fish.* 

North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  the  Cool  Falls  (t) 
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Yi'Uowisli  antl  rcddisli  frinbln  »and"toiie,  with  nl- 
toriialioiH  of  diirk  and  wliitiali  claya.  Seilrns  ami  beds 
of  impure  lignite,  fosHil  wood,  impressions  ofdicoty* 
li'ildtiou'*  leiives;  SoUn,   Pfetiinruluf,  Cyprinn,   4c. 
litis  bed  is  nut  positively  knuwa  to  bulung  to  the  Cru- 
laccous  system. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux 
River,  and  between  there  and 
Council  UlulTs.  Near  Judith 
River  1 

4^ 

S  a 
Si 

Not  recogniccd  In  Are*  Explored, 

5 '"51 

5*» 

Yellow  limestone,  containing  Fiunlina  eylindrica, 
Terfl>r<it>tla   unfUilita,  Spiri/ff  Afeiiitb'ichanus    At- 
fonitm^i  rfijuiaria,  and  uiLer  fossils  of  the  coal  niea- 

Hwrea. 

Forms  shoals  iu  the  Missouri 
River  at  DeSoto;  IB  to  20  feet 
exposed  at  C<mneil  Bluffs,  at  low 
stages  of  the  river. 

i 

a 
a 

Not  reoognixed  in  Area  Explored. 

Formation  No.   1,  of  Vertical  Section. 

Tho  following  excellent  descriptions  of  ihe  formations  consti- 
tiilinp;  llic  iNebraska  Scclion  aie  from  ihe  clear  and  concise 
"  Notes  [Cxplaiiaiory  of  a  Map,  &o,"  by  F.  B.  Meek  and  F.  V. 
Ilaylen,  M.U.  They  will  serve  as  an  admirable  guide  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  the  part 
of  Rupert's  Land  referred  to  in  this  Report. 

In  the  <irdt'r  of  supiirposition,  Formation  No.  1  rests  directly  upon  tJie  truolime- 
stones  of  the  Coal  .Measures.  Its  firHt  exiMtsure  seen  along  the  Missouri  is  at  Wood's 
Itlulls,  rii;hl  bank,  alMuit  eifihly  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  and  it  dips 
beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Missouri,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ver- 
million. Its  general  cli  iractcr  is  a  coarse  grained  friable  siiudstoue,  very  ferrugi* 
nous,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  yellow  color,  with  thiu  beds  of  impure  lignito  and 
various  colored  clays  It  eontnius  very  few  fossils,  mostly  of  tho  genera  Sohn, 
Vjfprina  and  I'ectencutan,  also  fossil  wood,  and  nunier'ous  impr'essions  of  dicotyle- 
donous leaves,  similar  to  the  eumniou  willow.  Its  entire  thickuess  is  estimated  at 
ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  but  it  may  be  more. 

This  formation  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in  Rupert's 
Land.  In  Nebraska  it  reposes  upon  the  upper  members  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  near  the  moulh  of  the  Platte  (lat.  M°  40'), 
and  il  oveilies  Jurassic  rocks  al  tho  Black  Hills.f 

FoR.MATIOS    No.    2    OF    VERTICAL    SeCTION. 

Hiis  Forinaiion  U  first  revealed  in  thin  outliers  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux 
River,  and  on  that  sticam  six  miles  alwve  i's  moulh  it  cajM  the  Bluffs,  apparently 
mingling  to  some  extent  with  tlie  succeiKling  bed,  and  cuntaining  at  this  hicality 
large  ninTd)ers  of  Inocfrnmus  prohlcmaticut  and  fragments  of  fishes.  Near  the 
mouth  of  Iowa  Creek  and  alwve,  it  shows  itself  worthy  of  a  separate  position  in 
tho  sorieH.  It  is  composed  of  a  dark  leaden  gray  laniimited  plastic  elay,  containing 
few  fossili-,  bul  gre.it  quanlilles  of  the  »\ilphate  of  lirao  in  erystala,  assuming  a 
variety  of  bciintirnl  forms.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  seen  five  miles  below  the 
moulh  of  Jaiio  Uiver.  At  Doriou's  Hills  il  is  seen  ut  low  water  mark.  Kutire 
thickni'ss  istiiouteil  at  ninety  feet.  Fossils,  AminanUo,  Inocerainut,  Cytluria, 
Serpuhi,  O^lrcn  and  abundant  fish  remains. 

This  formutiun  has  been  recognized  on  the  Assiniboinc. 

On  tiie  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  a  few  miles 
above  the  Grand  I'\>rk8,  huge  masses  of  a  dark  coloured,  almost 
black  shale,  with  sharp,  well  preserved  edges  jut  out  of  the 
banks,  and  are  exposed  whenever  portions  of  the  face  of  the 


•  Beds  N08.  11  and  III  as  well  as  No.  IV  and  V  may  in  some  localities  merge 
into  nuo  another.  See  foot-note,  page  130,  of  the  Oeolo({y  and  i'alaoutolugy — 
Uexican  Boundary  Survey. 

f  Descriptions  of  the  Spooioa  and  Ocnera  of  Fossils  collected  by  Dr.  F.  V. 
Ilaydeii  iu  Nebraska  Territory,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  C.  K.  Warren,  U.  S. 
Topographieal  Kiigineer,  with  aomo  Remarks  on  tho  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  For- 
mations of  Nebraska,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  tatter  with  thuao  of  other  portioua 
of  the  United  ytutea  and  Territories,  by  F.  B.  M,  and  F.  V.  llayden,  M.D. 


clay  cliflTs  fall  into  the  river.  Their  appearance  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  rook  in  position  from  which  they 
originated  is  close  at  hand.  Some  specimens  which  I  pro- 
cured and  sent  to  Mr.  Meek,  contain,  according  to  that  gentle- 
man, fish  scales,  sharks'  teeth  and  Inoceramus,  which  renders 
it  almost  certain  that  the  masses  were  detached  from  rocks 
belonging  to  formation  2,  or  3,  of  the  vertical  section.  I  have 
therefore  assigned  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  locality  Coal  Falls, 
North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  with  a  note  of  interroga 
tion,  as  the  probable  outcrop  of  one  or  both  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  Vertical  Section. 

FoBMATiosr  No.  3  of  Vkrtical  Sectiok. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  formation  and  its  influence  on  the  scenery 
render  it  on»of  tho  most  iuteresting  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  first  seen  in  thin 
oulliera  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River,  and  becomes  quite  conspicuous  on  the 
summits  of  the  Bluffs  ten  miles  above  the  Iowa  Creek.  At  Dorion's  HiUe  it  reachoa 
to  the  water's  edge  and  is  the  prevailing  formation  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Bend,  where  it  paasea  by  a  gentle  4ip  beneath  the  water  level  of  the  Mia- 
souri.  At  Dorion's  Uills  there  is  a  fine  section  of  this  bed  about  eighty  feet  ax- 
posed  above  the  water's  edge,  containing  its  most  abundant  and  characteristic  fosail, 
Onlrea  con<jcsla.  In  many  places  as  opposite  the  mouth  of  Running  Water,  it 
assumes  tho  form  of  a  long  series  of  precipitous  bluffs,  giving  n  pleasing  variety 
to  tho  general  monotony  of  the  soeuery .  This  is  one  of  the  principal  obaraoteristJc 
external  features  of  this  formation. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  rock  is  a  yellowish  and  gray  calcareous  marl,  very 
boll  and  yielding  so  that  it  is  easily  cut  up  into  numerous  ravines  by  the  temporary 
streams,  and  thus  the  bluCfs  along  this  part  of  the  Missouri  often  present  tho  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  cones.  The  lower  stratum,  however,  is  more  compact  and  formi 
a  soft  bluish  gray  limestone. 

Thouijh  so  well  developed  and  covering  so  wide  an  area,  the  middle  and  upper 
portions^  at  least,  of  this  roek  can  never  be  made  useful  for  building  piirpoeeg. 
(Jmte  soft  and  friable  in  places,  when  detached,  it  absorbs  moisture  rapidly  and 
erumbles  in  pieces.  Being  a  ixh  calcareous  marl,  it  may  bo  used  at  some  future 
time  as  a  fertiliser. 

The  fossils  of  this  formhtion,  though  belonging  to  few  species,  as  far  as  is  ye« 
known,  are  numerous  in  individuals.  A  species  of  oyster  (0.  congetta)  is  found 
in  great  quantities  throughout  tho  bed,  aud  in  localities  Inoceramui  problematieui 
is  abundant  Fish  remains,  though  consisting  mostly  of  scales  and  obscure  frag- 
ments, are  disseminated  throughout  tho  deposit,  several  species  of  which  have 
already  been  iden:ified  and  described  by  Dr.  LeiJy.  Entire  thickness  of  this  bed 
about  oDu  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Near  First  Cedar  Island,  a  very  singular  bed  makes  its  appearance  superunpoeed 
on  No.  3,  which  wo  shall  consider  as  probably  forming  a  local  upper  member  of 
that  formation.  It  extends  up  the  Missouri  Uiver  to  a  point  near  the  Great  Bend,  % 
distance  of  obout  eighty  miles.  Lilhologically  it  is  a  dull  black,  unctuous  clay, 
deetilute  of  any  grit,  and  does  not  effervesce  with  an  add.  It  oonlains  some  cai- 
bunoceous  matter  and  greit  quantities  of  Selenito  in  orysUde. 

This  formation  as  slated  above,  probably  occurs  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  at  the  Coal  Balls. 
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FoRMATiosi  No.  4  OP  Vertical  Section. 

Th'ii  fnrmnlion  is  the  most  importnnt  one  in  the  Cret«c»om  System  of  tli«  norlh- 
«C4t,  not  only  in  ref;aril  to  itji  ItiiolinesM  nnj  iu  ^eo^rnpliicjil  distiibutifm.  but  alfo 
in  its  intliienoe  on  the  nf^riculturit)  cnpubilitiesof  tlu>  country.  It  is  only  seconti  in 
Iutere-*t  to  the  supccodini;  bo'l  in  the  numbiT,  b<*Ruty  snJ  vaiiety  ttf  it<  cri^anic 
remains.  ComtnencinfjaUtul  ten  miles  nlwive  the  month  of  James  Hi»er,  where  it 
is  seen  only  in  thin  outliers  capping  the  iti'-tant  hills  or  bluffi.  it  continues  grailunlly 
Rsaumini^  a  (greater  thtoknesH  a9  we  ascend  thu  Missouri  nntil  rttaehing  the  (1  rent 
Bend,  where  it  monopolizes  the  whole  region,  givint;  to  rhe  country  underlaid  by 
it  a  most  gloomy  and  sterile  as|U'Ct.  At  the  Oreat  Itend  it  attains  n  thiekness  of 
two  hundred  feet,  and  eontinvirs  to  oeeupy  the  country  l^orderiiiL;  on  the  Mis-ouri, 
to  the  mc.uth  oftirand  Kirer,  where  in  eonsequeneo  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  it 
passes  gradually  beueatli  the  level  of  Iho  river. 

After  dipping  beneath  the  water  levi  1  between  flranil  anJ  Cannon  Hall  Rivers, 
this  formation  again  rises  to  the  puif.ice  aUMit  thiity  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Milk  River,  (fitr  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri),  by  a  reverse,!  dip  nf  the 
strata,  from  beneath  the  nttrthern  portion  of  the  Great  Tji::n'te  llasin.  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  section  on  the  map.  N'ear  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle  Shell 
River  it  occupies  'he  whole  country  for  a  ili'-trtnce  of  alx-ui  eiL,'hty  miles,  and  thins 
out  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills  iH'av  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  River, 

In  summing  up  the  extent  of  country  underlaid  by  this  great  formation,  wo  iind 
that  south  of  the  Lignite  Ilasin,  it  occupies  an  area  of  two  hundred  miles  in  lengdr 
and  one  hundred  iu  breaih,  or  twenty  tlious.ind  square  iniies.  North  of  the  (ireat 
Lignite  Basin,  com-nencing  at  its  first  uppearanee  near  Milk  Illver,  we  find  it  cover- 
ing an  area  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length  arid  si.t»y  in  breath,  or  about  twelve 
thousanrl  square  miles,  I  have  l>e,>n  thus  particular  in  estimating  its  a]ipro.ximate 
limita  and  extent  of  surface  on  acc,iunt  of  its  influence  on  the  future  destiny  <if  t)i,it 
region.  Wherever  this  deposit  prevails  it  renders  tlie  country  nioio  coinji'etely 
•terile  than  any  other  geological  formation  I  have  seen  in  the  norlh-west.  VVetee 
from  the  above  estimate  that  it  renders  birren  over  thiity  thousand  square  miles  of 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri. 

The  fossils  of  thi.i  formation  are  t-*')  numerous  to  mention  in  de!nil.  The  upper 
and  lower  meuilwrs  appear  to  be  exceedingly  f»issillifer«>tis,  while  the  intervening 
portions  of  considerable  thickness  contain  only  a  few  imperfect  specimens  of  (V- 
phalopiyita  and  the  bones  of  ^tosa*(l|^ru*  Sfigsniirienni-t.  The  entire  tliicknc>is  of 
this  formation  may  be  estimated  at  ul>out  tlirec  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  formrjtion  i.i  probttbly  more  oxtpii'^ivcly  ilrvnlopnl  in 
Rupert's  Land  than  atiy  olhcr  inpinhcr  of  llie  Crelaccous  .St^riii.^. 

The  iDoi«t  eastorly  exposure,  whore  it  holds  characteristic 
fossils,  is  on  the  Little  Souris.  Fififcn  miles  from  tlio  mouth 
of  tiiat  river  it  con.-i.^ts  of  a  very  lis.-ile,  dark-liiiie  arcillact'oiis 
shale,  holding  numerous  conejelions  conlainint;  a  l.irije  per- 
centage "of  iron.  Some  very  obseure  fossils  were  found  in  it, 
with  fragments  of  Inoceramua  Cana/eiuis.*  The  shale  weathers 
a»h-white  ;  and  the  exposure  on  the  Little  .Sotiris  is  seventy 
feet  thick  in  horiz  mtal  layers. 

When-  the  river  has  excavated  a  passage  through  the  Blue 
Hills  of  the  Souris,  the  rock  fretjiiently  occurs  in  clifls,  the  dip 
being  3°  south.  Fragments  and  perfect  f,iritf<,  but  very  fragile, 
of  Inoceramis  Canad-n.tiit,  (Meek,)  lire  vitv  common.  The 
ferruginous  concretions  are  disposed  in  reuular  layers,  anil  con- 
stitute a  marked  feature  of  the  rocks  of  this  valli'y. 

A  few  miles  west  of  thi>  Hlne  lliH^  thn  dip  of  a  very  remark- 
able (exposure  of  shale,  wilh  bind-'  ol  ferrui,'inous  concrt'tions 
facing  the  south,  was  levelled  wilh  the  utmost  care,  and  found 
to  be  perfectly  horizontal.  At  the  base  of  the  exposure,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge,  u  layer  oecnrs  full  of  gigantic 
Jnoceramu.i,  probably  thi;  same  species  as  those  before  men- 
tioned. One  ipecitnen  mijasured  eight  inches  and  a  lirdf  in 
diameter,  it  was  very  fragile;  but  the  peculiar  prism,-»tic  struc- 
ture of  the  shell  was  remarkably  well  preserved.  On  attemptin" 
to  raise  it,  it  tieparalcd  into  thousands  of  ininute  prisin.s. 

A  search  for  fossils  here  was  more  successful,  and  resuiteil 
in  the  discovery  of  several  new  species,  which  are  nami^d  and 
described  in  Chapter  XLV,  by  Mr.    Meek.   Among  the  fossils 

•  See  Cbapttr  XI^  by  Ur.  F.  O-  Meek. 


were  Anomia  Flemingi,  (Meek,)  N.  sp. ;  Juoctratnua  CVina- 
densis,  (Meek,)  N   sp, ;  Lethi  Hindi,  (Meek,)  i\.  sp. 

On  thcTwo  Cre:>ks,  an  afHiient  of  the  .^ssiniboine,  the  same 
formation  exi>t.  Among  the  fossils  collected  there  were  ATo/i'ca 
obliqiiala.  Anvellana  cnncitina,  Ammonitc.i  (sp.  tmdi),  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Qu',\ppclle  lliver  this  rock  is  again  seen,  below  the 
Rig  Cut-nrm  Creek,  and  also  near  the  Scissors  Creek,  Although 
no  organic  forms  were  procured,  yet  the  litholo<ji>;ul  aspect  of 
the  roek  is  the  same  as  on  the  Little  Souris.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  outcrop  on  the  Hiding  Mountain. 

An  exposure,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  "  liiver  that 
Turns"  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  contains  at 
its  base  a,  hard  Calcareous  Sandstone,  containing  Avicula 
LiinfUfFformh,  bidow  it  is  a  soft  sandstone  destiltile  of  fossils, 
riiis  seetion  is  described  on  page  G2.  It  is  not  impro!):d)le  that 
the  strata  above  the  seeoml  concretionary  layer  pass  into  form- 
ation five  of  the  Nebraska  section,  and  represent  the  upper 
("rel.iceous  in  this  region. 

Formation  No.  5  or  V'krticai,  Sectio.v. 

This  very  interesting  bed,  th  oigh  dllTering  lithologically  from  the  preceding  one, 
Contains  many  of  the  same  species  of  fossils.  It  is  worthy,  liowever,  of  a  distinct 
|Ki-*ition  in  the  scries,  not  only  from  its  extent,  thickness  and  diifeienee  of  conipo. 
siiion.  lilt  also  from  the  more  favorable  ii.flueuce  th  it  it  exerts  upon  the  country 
nnderiai  1  by  it.  Tn  nsci-nding  the  .Missouri  River  it  first  makes  its  iip)^earance  near 
ihe  inoutb  of  (Irand  River,  about  one  hnndre.l  and  fifty  miles  above  Fort  I'ierre. 
Near  lUttte  a>ix  <h-tt'u  becomes  ipiite  eouspicuous,  acquiring  a  (liiekness  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet,  an  I  cont,iining  great  quantities  of  mgiinic  remains.  Here  it 
forms  an  e^tcn-ion  of  what  is  called  Fox  ttidge,  a  aeries  of  bigli  hills  tiaving  a 
north-west  and  south-west  course,  cros'-ing  the  Missouri  ttiver  into  Minnesota  at 
this  point.  Its  north  cast.'rn  limits  I  have  not  ascorta'tied.  In  its  south  western 
extension  it  continues  for  a  eonsidei-able  di-.tance  ne.irly  ir.iralb-l  with  llie  Mi-soiiri, 
crosses  tie*  Mnrean  River  alK>ut  iliirty  miles  above  its  mouth,  then  (.unis  a  liigli 
dividing  ridge  Is-twen  the  Moreiiii  and  ,'^hevenne  Rivers,  at  which  locility  ii  first 
took  its  name.  Continuing  thence  its  S'oitli  we--terly  course,  it  crosses  the  Sheyenne, 
ami  is  seen  again  in  its  full  thickuc-s  at  the  hi-ads  of  (Ipining  t'leek  and  Teton 
River,  f.irminu  a  high  ridge  from  «-hich  tributaries  of  the  Sheyentie  .-in,l  T.-ton  take 
their  rise.  'Ihe  litilestrearii-.  llowing  iritothe  Sheyennehave  a  north  we-^tei-Iv  course, 
w-hile  t'.io^e  eiiiptvini;  into  the  T.-ton  take  a  south  easterly  direction.  We  thus  fini! 
that  this  bfcd  nnd  ilies  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fiflv  miles 
iu  breath,  or  al)oin  ten  thousand  square  miles. 

Th--  general  character  of  Formation  Ni>  6  is  a  yellow  arenaceous  and  argtlla- 
cm«us  grit,  containing  miieh  ferruginous  matter,  and  in  lo'?alilit8  a  profusion  of 
Molluseru*  f-'S>i's,  hfotmsaniueh  more  fertile  *-oil,  more  he-irty  and  liuuriaut 
vegetation,  su-taiiis  a  finer  growth  of  liiiib,-r  than  Formation  No.  I,  aiel  abounds 
in  springs  of  good  water. 

Like  No.  4,  tills  bed  yicMs  a  great  abundance  of  quite  jn  rfect  and  well  preserved 
')rgsnic  reruains.  .Many  of  the  species  approximate  so  -  ita  dy  to  Tertiary  foimB, 
that  did  we  not  find  them  everywhere  associated  with  Ammonites,  .Seapliites  and 
other  genera  which  are  not  known  to  have  existed  later  than  the  (Cretaceous  eiwcb, 
.ve  should  at  once  pronounce  the  formation  in  which  they  occur  Tertiai-y.  The 
whole  thickness  of  this  bed  is  estimated  at  ono  humlrcd  to  ono  bmidred  anil  fifty 
feet. 

The  first  exposure  of  this  formation  is  probably  found  on  the 
F.yebrow  Hdl  stream,  where  it  joins  the  Qu'.-Vppelle  Valley. 
\  lerruginons  clay  in  yellow  and  red  1  lyeis  reposes  on  a  hard 
greenish  coloured  sandstone,  seamed  with  veins  of  Selenite, 
and  eoiiiaiiiing  liugc  concretions.  No  fossils  were  fljimd  in 
the  rock. 

The  upper  pait  of  the  Kcction  on  the  South  Branch  contain- 
ing coiieretions  full  of  Avicula  Ntbrascana  is  iloubtless  the 
lepresenlalion  of  No.  5  in  this  region.  A  description  of  this 
section  is  given  on  page  C2,  .and  of  another,  fifty  miles  from 
the  Qu'Appelle  on  the  South  Itranch,  on  page  C.'l.  Among  the 
specimens  procured  from  the  South  Branch  belonging  to  this 
formation  were  Sca/ihitts  Conradi,  Naulilus  Dekaiji,  Avicula 
linguaformii,   Avicula  Nebratrana,  Rostrtlaria  Americana.* 

•  See  muk)>ter  XIX.,  hj  Mr.  MMk. 
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THE  TERTIARY  SERIES. 

No  evidence  of  Tertiary  rocks  in  position  east  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  obtained  during  the  explora- 
tion. On  an  island  in  the  prairie  called  the  Wood  Hills,  re- 
ferred to  in  chapter  II,  Lignite  is  reported  to  exist  in  position, 
and  the  fragments  showed  me  by  Charles  Pratt  were  similar  to 
those  obtained  from  the  boulder  Lignite  on  the  Little  Souris. 
On  the  crest  and  abrupt  sides  of  the  Riding,  Porcupine  and 
Thunder  Mountains,  the  Indians  affirm  that  beds  of  L'gnite 
exist,  a  statement  rendered  |)robable  by  the  occurrence  of  worn 
fragments  in  the  drift  of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing  from 
those  eminences. 

The  sand  dunes  which  form  so  distinguishing  h  feature  near 
the  Elbow  of  tlie  South  Branch  may  have  been  derived  from 
Tertiary  sandstones  formerly  overlying  the  upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  in  that  vicinity.  West  of  the  South  Branch,  sand 
hills,  quite  bare,  and  certainly  not  less  than  100  feet  high  were 
seen  ot  a  considerable  distance,  «nd  also  numerous  sand  hills 
were  observed  south  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  east  of  the  Elbow 
of  the  South  Branch.  In  a  foot  note,  ;)n  page  139  of  the  Geo- 
logy and  1'al.neonlology  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Line,  Prof. 
James  Hall  says  that  the  drifting  sands  of  the  south-west,  like 
those  of  the  north  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  sandstones  of 
the  Tertiary  period. 

No  rock  was  seen  in  position  on  the  Eyebrow  Hill  Range, 
although,  from  the  circumstance  that  upper  Cretaceous  rocks 
occur  in  silu  in  the  Qu'Appclle  Valley,  five  miles  north-west 
and  300  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  Ridge,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that  as  on  the  Grand  Cotcau  ile  Missouri,  of 
which  the  Eyebrow  Hill  Range  is  a  northerly  extension, 
Tertiary  rocks  in  position  do  exist  there. 

Sand  hills  and  dunes  form  an  important  physical  feature  in 
the  surface  Geology  of  the  part  of  Rupert's  Land  under  con- 
sideration. In  a  former  chapter  a  short  notice  is  given  of 
their  distribution,  and  reference  is  here  made  to  it  in  view  of 
the  probable  relationship  which  may  ultimately  be  established 
between  sand  dunes  and  hills  and  the  remains  of  former  Ter- 
tiaries.  If  future  investigations  should  establish  the  origin  of 
these  sand  dunes  and  hills,  and  show  that  they  are  the  widely 
distributed  remains  of  Tertiary  rocks,  the  antiquity  of  the 
valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  will  be  cleared  of  much  doubt. 

LIGNITE. 

Although  the  Lignites  are  not  generally  available  for  economic 
purposes,  yet  some  seams  sufficiently  pure  for  use  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  great  Lignite  basin  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  character  of  thin  important  material  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  north-west,  will  enable  a 
tolerably  accurate  judgment  to  be  formed  of  its  probable  value 
as  a  source  of  fuel  in  Rupert's  Land. 

The  great  Lignite  Basin  of  the  Missouri  extends  from  the 
lOOlh  to  the  108ih  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  from  the  45lli 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  an  undescribed  limit,  probably 
through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie. 

Dr.  Hayden,  who  traced  the  great  Missouri  forpiiition  up  that 
river  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  and  up  ;he  Yellowstone 
for  three  hundred  miles,  considers  that  the  fos?il»  obtained  from 
it  show  conclusively  that  it  possesses  the  mi  ted  character  of 
a  fresh  water  and  estuary  deiiosit,  and  that  i';  cannot  be  older 


than  the  Miocene  period.  It  is  composed  of  clays,  sands, 
sandstones  and  Lignites,  The  extent  of  country  known  to  be 
occupied  by  this  basin,  an  it  occurs  on  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries  exceeds  sixty  thousand  miles.  The  beds  of  Lignite 
in  this  extensive  formation  vary  in  thickness  as  well  as  in 
purity  at  difTerent  localities.  On  the  Yellowstone  they  are 
found  seven  feet  in  thickness.  At  Fort  Berthold  on  the  Mis- 
souri a  two-foot  bed  is  pure  enough  to  be  used  as  fuel.* 

Governor  Stevens,  in  his  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  a  route 
for  the  Pacific  Railway,  says  that  Lignite  has  been  traced  from 
the  CoulCes  of  the  Mouse  River  to  the  head  waters  of  Milk 
River,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  apparently  underlying 
the  whole  of  that  extensive  district  of  country,  with  a  thickness 
of  bed  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet;  he  regards  it  as 
a  source  of  fuel  not  to  be  ovcrlcoked.f 

1  do  not  enumernlo  the  Lignites  described  by  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson and  others  as  occurring  at  Edmonton,  and  various 
places  on  the  North  and  South  Branches  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  doubt  by  this  lime  a  full  and 
complete  description  of  their  value  as  a  source  of  fuel  on  the 
North  Branch,  has  been  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Hector,  who 
would  enjoy  unusual  facilities  when  at  Edmonton  for  studying 
their  development  and  economic  value.  On  the  South  Branch 
they  are  said  to  exist,  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  long. 
1 10"  W  ;  but  as  the  country  between  the  Elbow  and  the  mouth 
of  Bow  River  is  still  a  terra  incognita,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
important  Lignite  beds  may  bo  found  much  further  east  than 
the  longitude  specified  by  that  illustrious  traveller.| 

At  Naninu,  Vancouver's  Island,  Lignite  beds,  long  conjec- 
tured to  bo  of  Tertiary  age,  have  been  worked  to  some  extent 
for  the  Sail  Francisco  market,  and  to  supply  steamers  which 
touch  there. II  The  doubts  which  have  existed  respecting  the 
age  of  the  Vancouver  Coal  have  recently  been  set  at  rest  by 
Mr.  Uaucrman,  who  in  n  geological  description  of  a  part  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  transmitted  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Coal  of  Vancouver  is  of  Tertiary 
age.§ 

Lignite  cxislti  In  ahiwHnce  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  river 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Some  s|)ucimens  are  so  bituminous  as  to  be  of 
no  use  in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  where  it  runs  together  and 
becomes  baked  into  a  solid  mass.  Scams  of  Lignite  3  to  4 
(eet  thick  are  ux|>OMed  on  Elm  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Del 
Noric,  and  have  been  used  and  found  valuable  in  a  black- 
smith's forge.  This  Lignite  occurs  in  Cretaceous  formations. 
In  Europe,  Tertiary  Lignite  deposits  possess  considerable  eco- 
nomic value,  Tliey  are  worked  in  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  England,  the  Lignites  of  Devonshire,  asso- 
ciated with  beds  of  clay,  are  about  seventy  feet  thick.  The 
strata  of  Lignite  coal  near  the  surface  vary  from  eighteen  inches 
to  four  feel  in  thickness,  separated  by  beds  of  brownish  clay 
of  about  the  same  dimensions.  The  lowermost  stratum  of 
Lignite  coal  is  sixteen  feet  thick.1T 


*  PoKO  V.  Il«marl(»  un  Ihii  TertUry  and  Or«taccotu  Formations  of  Nebraika, 
<tic.,  ly  V.  n.  Meik  oik!  V.  V.  llnyiton.  M.D. 

f  raciflo  Railway  Ro|Kirta.    Vul.  I,  pago  S6. 

(Poot  Notv,  |iiig<)  till,  Am.  EJ.  Sir  Julin  Ricliardson't  Arctic  Searching  Expr- 
dition. 

I  I'ncillo  Kuilway  Report,  Vul.  VI,  Ooologloal  Report. 

^  8ir  Itodoriuk  Murcliiion'a  AddrcM— at  tho  Anniversary  Meeting  of  tlie  Royal 
Oeograpliloal  Duciety. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

UEMAIIKS  0\  THE  CRF.TACKOIS   FOSSFLS    COLI.ECTEI)   I3V    PROFESSOR   IIEXRY    Y.    IirXD,  ON  THE 
ASSIXIbOIXE    AND    SASKATCIIEWAV    EXPLORINCJ  EXPEDITION,  WITH  DESCRH'TIOXS 

OF    SOME    NEW    SPECIES. 


BT    F.    D.    MEEK. 


Remarks — List  of  Fossils  rollecled  —  Planls  —  Mollusca  — 
Antmia  Fltmin:^*  —Inocerainus  Canaileiisis — Ai'icula  liii- 
guaformis  —  Avkida  StbrascaiM  —  Ledu  Hindi  —  Lcda 
Evansi — Jlostdlnria  Amrficuw — Salica  ohliqualn — Avi lia- 
na ciiiicinntt—Ammonilts  I'lamita — Ainmnniles,  sp.  unill. — 
Amiuoniles  Bitni-stuni  —  Aoniionit's  Hi/lini^.ii —  Scaphites 
nodosus — Scaphilrs  Conrwii — youtHiis  Dckuyi. 

Tlio  specimen''  subiiiiltcil  by  Professor  Iliiui  from  the  Assiiii- 
boiiie  ami  Saskatchewan  eomitry,  losjether  witli  a  |iorti<«!i  of 
the  fumc  collection  |)ri-vioiivl_v  sent  l)y  Mr.  Hi!lin!»s  to  J  Ir.  May- 
den  and  the  writer,  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  that 
region,  of  three  of  the  five  subdivisions  into  which  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks  of  Nebraska  are  separable.*  Some  of  those  from 
a  locality  on  the  Assiniboine,  one  hundred  and  fifty  njihs 
west  of  Fort  Carry,  present  exactly  the  lithological  churaclers 
of  Formation  No.  2  of  the  Nebraska  section,  and  c.intain  small 
scales  of  fishes  undistliiguishable  from  specimens  culiected  in 
that  formaion  by  l)r  Ilaydeii  on  Hie  Missouri  above  the 
nioulh  of  Big  Siviux  River,  and  near  tiie  Hlaek  Hills. 

Others  more  recently  sent  by  Professor  Hind,  collected  on 
Little  Soiiris  River,  an  I  near  the  mout'i  of  the  TwoCreeks  on  the 
AssiniboiiM;,  evidently  be!i)ni,'  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
scries.  .\mon:jsi  these  I  lecognizi-  Lcdit  Ercinsi,  Satini  ohH- 
quota  and  Avellana  cominna,  ail  of  whicii  ticeiir  in  the  iijiper 
part  of  No.  4  and  in  No.  5  of  the  Nebraska  section,  but  are 
more  common  in  the  former.  As  the  matrix  in  which  they 
occur  presents  exactly  the  lithohju'ical  characters  of  No.  4, 
and  is  quite  unlike  any  part  of  No.  ."j  of  the  Neiiraska  section, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  bed  in  which  they  were 
found,  represents  the  former  of  these  rocks. 

Several  of  the  specimens  obtained  near  Sand  Hill  Lake  on 
Qu'Appelle  River,  and  the  h^oulh  Hrancli  of  the  Sa^katcliewnii. 
are  from  i  green  sandstone,  which  is  mon'  indurated  but  in 
other  respects  more  like  the  green  sands  of  Nev  "  •■.-ey  than 
any  I  have  befon-  seen  from  north-westi'rn  localities  some 

of  tiiese,  there  are  great  numljers  of  Aviciila  liiii^vft  lis  and 
A.  Nehrascanu,  the  first  of  which  occurs  in  both  }'  s.  .  Tnil  j 
of  the  ?i>ebraska  section,  but  is  more  abutulant  '  ;  tin-  latter; 
and  the  other  is  nearly  or  <piilo  restricted  to  N<  5,  where  the 
two  fi  rmations  are  not  blended  as  is  sometimes,  he  case.  As 
this  rfK'k  difl'ers  entirely  in  its  lilliological  eliarr  ,.ers  from  For- 
matioa  No.   t, — while  No.  5  is  often  highly  nrenaceoiis,  niid 

*  Tlie  CrcUiceous  fbni.*i  ut'  Nt:braaka  cin^ti»t8  uf  live  dialinct  AutxIiviHiMiit,  i,-lt)cli 
hare,  for  ounveoience,  tx'cu  nuinlwri;'!  1,  2,  S,  itc,  from  tbi-  lowest  upwnrJi. 


I  sometimes  assumes"  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  nt  the  higher 
nortiiern  localities  in  the  Upf)er  -Missouri  country, — the  proba- 
t)ility  is  that  it  represents  No.  5,  or  the  most  recent  member 
of  the  Cretaceous  series  of  the  no^'h-west. 

AiTiongst  the  specimens  collected  on  the  Saskatchewan  are 
Ammonites  placenta,*  Naiililiis  Dckayi\  and  apparently  a  variety 

'  of  Scaphitcs  tiodosus,  all  of  which  are  generidly  characteristic 

'  of  the  ujjper  part  of  Formation  No.  I,  but  probably  sometimes 
pass  up  into  No.  5.  Others  from  the  same  localities  contain 
lliiftillariu  Americanu  and  fragments  of  Scaphitcs  Conrddi, 
whicli  are  restricted  to  No.  5  where  these  two  upper  foiirialioiis 

:  are  not  blended. 

I  Amongst  all  the  collections  from  this  region,  I  sec  nothing 
indicating  the  exisleni'c  of  Formations  Nos.  1  and  .3  of  the 
.Nebraslia  series,  though  they  may  occur  there. 

1      The  two  Amntoniles  from  McKenzie's  River,  are  not  alone 

I  sufficient  todelermine  the  age  of  the  rock  from  which  they  were 
obtained ;  the  larger  one  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  form 
and  general  appearance  to  sever.il  Jurassic  species,  tliongli  they 
may  belong  to  the  Cretac.'ou<  epoch.     It  is  very  desirable  that 

I  a  good  series  of  spei-imcns  sliould  be  obtained  from  this  remote 
northern  locality,  not  only  fir  the  purpose  of  ditermining  the 
age  of  the  formati.pii,  but  for  the  light  they  might  throw  iij)on 
far  more  ilileresling  ([Uislions  respec'ing  lln'  probable  climatic 

j  conditions  in  ihese  high  northern  latitudes  iluring  the  iSecond- 

!  ary  Period. 


LIST    VV    Tilt;    CKKTAiKul  s    l'.)SSII,S    Ci  >LI,EC  Ti:ii,    WITH 
UtSCUH'TloNS  OF  TIIK  yEW  Sl'KClK.S. 

PLANTS. 

No.  I. — Several  impressions  apparently  of  the  sienn  ol 
marine  plants  occur  in  the  specimens  from  the  locality  on  the 
-Assiniboine,  near  the  month  of  the  Two  Creeks. 

No.  2. — -Along  with  the  above  there  are  also  specimens  of 
a  very  euri<ius  spiral  body,  dill'i'ring  from  any  fossil  I  ever 
betore  met  with.  It  is  n  long,  slender,  slightly  flattened,  or 
subeyiindrieal  body,  measuring  in  every  part  of  its  length 
about  0.18   inch  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  very  regularly 

•  Wliiu  Uii«  Hill  iiiieii  WAS  lirst  soul  tn  Dr.  lliiviliii  uii'l  ttii>  writur,  wu  wiTC  nol 
awnri!  «pf  llic  faft  th.'it  any  ollior  Crt'tn.-oimR  fttfsils  had  (mm-m  iimiiil  jn  llmt  rc;^io», 
iitni  pujji'4'steil  tli;if  itiiiiglit  possibly  linvc  l»oi'ii  curi-ii^tl  imrtli  liy  llit*  IrKtiaiiM  from 
giTiiu  of  tlie  Gpin-r  ^tiAhouii  I'H;alitit's.  Tlio  oIIht  fipcriiiuMis,  linwuvcT,  clttiiinciJ 
fruiii  l\ior<\  roiu  'H'  all  Ju'j'ils  iu  ri'ijird  to  tlii:  I'xiB'.ei.co  of  Cri'lao'oin  rocks  on 
I  tliu  Sj^kalclH'Waii. 
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coiled  into  a  spiral  form,  llic  turns  bcinR  witloly  disconnectpcl 
like  thosu  of  a  cork  screw.  Each  turn  moasiircs  nbout  0.58 
inch  across,  and  there  ore  five  turns  in  n  h'ngth  « if  2.16  inclics. 
It  is  smoolli,  aiiil  sliows  no  organic  struclurn  under  a  common 
pocket  lens,  iho  organic  matter  having  been  replaced  by  the 
fine  sediment  of  which  the  matrix  is  composed.  Unless  these 
are  the  tendrils  or  root-like  appendages  by  which  some  float- 
ing plant  clung  to  marine  bodies,  I  can  form  no  conjecture  in 
regard  to  their  nature. 


MOLLUSCA. 

LAMELLIIJIIANCUIATA. 
Gen.  ANOMIA.-    "' 

No.  3. — Anomia  PYkminoi,  JV.  sj). 
Plate  1,  Figs.  2  and  6. 

Shell  oviil  or  sub-circular,  compressed  plano-convex,  ex- 
tremely tliin  .'ind  I'liigiie.  Lower  valve  flat  and  apparently 
more  nearly  circular  than  the  other.  I'lper  valve  ik'pressed 
convex,  ronnJed  in  front,  and  more  broadly  and  less  regularly 
rounded  on  llie  venlral  side;  posterior  iiiari;in  obliipa^Iy  sub- 
truncate  from  the  ilorsal  side,  rather  abruptly  rounded,  and 
waved  so  as  to  form  abroad  very  obscure  fold  at  its  CDnncction 
with  the  venlral  margin  ;  bt'ak  small,  eouipresscd,  located  near 
the  luiddie  of  the  eariiiiial  edge,  but  not  projecting  beyond  it. 
Suifaee  marked  by  small  ob^(llre  lines  nl  growtii.  Length 
1.10  inches  ;  breadth  from  beiik  to  opposite  side,  one  inch. 

In  formation  No.  4  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  Nebraska, 
there  is  a  species  something  like  this,  which  Dr.  Ilayden  and 
1  have  det^irrilu'd  (but  nut  yet  pulilislicd)  under  the  nanu;  of 
A.  suhlrigiinalis.  The  species  now  hefore  me,  however,  is 
much  more  compressed,  and  more  rounded  in  outline.  It 
dilFers  from  ^1.  tclUnoidca  of  Alorlon  (Synop.  Org.  Rem.,  p.  Gl, 
pi.  5,  fig.  11,)  in  being  siraighler  on  the  cardinal  side,  and  in 
having  the  iniibo  of  the  iipjier  valve  iiuieli  less  |iro!iiineiit  and 
gibbous.  Named  after  Mr.  John  Fleming,  one  of  the  gciiile- 
men  connected  with  the  Saskatchewan  expedition. 

Loca/itji  (iii'l  jiosition. —  Little  Snuris  River,  in  soft  lead  gray 
nrgillaeeoMs  rock,  or  indurated  clay,  jirohably  of  the  age  of 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  Nebraska. 

(ir.v.  INOCERAMUS.— 5-owfjfii/. 

No.  4. — IxocEKAMUs  Cana»knsis,  N,  sp, 

Plate  1,  Figs.  4  and  5. 

Shell  l)r(iad  obhmg-oval,  compressed,  apparently  very  nearly 
ctpii-valve  ;  anterior  side'  roundeil  ;  ))osterior  side  longer  and 
more  broadly  rciundtMl  or  sublrnncate  ;  base  forming  a  semi- 
oval  curve;  hin^'t?  slraiglit,  of  ine.lium  length  ;  beaks  small, 
comjjressed,  sciircely  rising  above  the  hingi;  line,  located  near 
the  anterior  side,  not  very  oI)!iipie;  surlaco  ornamented  by 
small  obscure  irregul.ir  eoneentrio  undulations,  and  line  closely 
nrrangeil  rather  indislincl  lines  of  growth,  which  are  generally 
only  seen  on  iho  outer  fibrous  layer.  Length  of  largest  speci- 
men about  3.35  inches  ;  heiglit  near  2.80  inches. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  collection  are  imper- 
fect, but  retain  enough  of  its  characters  to  show  it  is  distinct 
from  any  of  the  known  species  in  the  Nebraska  formations. 


It  resembles  somewhat  /.  Sagensia,  Owen,  (Report,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesola,  Tab.  VII.  fig.  3,)  but  is  much  morecom- 
presBcd,  and  longer  in  proportion  to  its  height. 

It  also  bears  some  resemblance  to  /,  regulnria,  D'Obigny, 
(Pal.  Franc,  T.  3,  pi.  410,)  but  is  not  near  so  deeply  rounded 
on  the  ventral  border,  and  is  more  compressed. 

Localily  and  position,  same  as  last. 

Gen.  AVICULA,  KUin. 

No.  5, — AviCULA    LINOU«FORMI9, 

Plate  1,  Fig.  6. 

Avicula  lin^iiqformis,  Evans  and  Shumard,  Proceed.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phiia.    Vol.  VII ,  p.  163. 

Lomlit))  and  jwsition.— Sandy  Hills,  South  Branch  Saskatch- 
ewan. Height  of  Land  in  Iho  Qu'ApjicIle  Valley,  near  the 
Elbow  of  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, — Upper  Creta- 
ceous. 

No.  C. — AvicuLA  Nebrascana. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  7. 

Afictda  N'cbrascana,  Evans  and  Shumard,  Trans.  Acad. 
Sci.  St.  Louis.     Vol.  I.,  p.  3S. 

Locality  and  position. — South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. — 
Upper  Cretaceous, 

Gi3N.  LEDA,  Schumacher. 

No.  7. — Leda  Hindi,  N,  sp. 

Plate  1,  Figs.  8  and  9. 

Shell  small,  sub-ovate,  compressed  ;  anterior  side  narrowly 
rounded;  pallial  liorder  forming  a  broad  semi-oval  or  semi- 
ovate  curve,  not  crenulate  within  ;  ])osterior  side  a  little  longer 
than  the  other,  much  compressed,  distinctly  sinuous  below,  and 
provided  with  a  narrow,  short,  obtusely  pointed  roslriform  ex- 
tension above  ;  umbonea  depressed,  located  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  middle  ;  hinge  having  al)out  twelve  teeth  in  front  of  the 
beaks,  and  pr.ibably  more  behind;  surface  ornamented  by 
distinct,  regularly  arranged,  rather  strong  concentric  lines. 
Length  0.35  inch  ;  height  0.18  inch. 

This  is  a  very  neat  little  shell,  which  will  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  species  yet  known  in  the  Nebraska 
Cretaceous  ro('ks,  by  the  distinct  sinus  in  its  poslero-ventral 
I  margin.  Even  where  the  border  is  broken  away  the  curve  of 
the  cunccntric  lines  will  always  show  that  the  sinus  did  exist 
in  its  margin. 

The  specimen  does  not  show  the  pallial  line,  but  in  form  and 
general  appearance  the  shell  is  more  like  Leda  than  A''«(7//«,  it 
may,  however,  ])ossibly  belong  to  tlio  latter  genus. 

The  si)ecific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Henry  Y.  Hind 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in  Charge  of  the  Assiniboinc  and 
Saskaleliewan  Explm-ing  Expedition,  to  whose  zeal  and  indus- 
try we  are  indebted  for  much  interesting  inlbrmation  resiiecling 
the  geology  and  topography  of  the  country  explored. 

Locality  and  pnsiiion  —L\n\e  Souris  River,  from  an  equiva- 
lent to  No.  4  of  the  Nebraska  section.. 


IM 


No.  8.— LsDA  ETANir. 

Ltia  Evanri,  Meek  and  Hayden,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 
Phila.,  Ap.  18A6,  p.  84. 

Locality  and  position. — Sonth  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewac , 
same  geological  position  as  last. 


GASTEROPODA. 

GcN.  ROSTELLARIA— LamJk. 

No.  9. — RoeTELLARtA  AarBRiCAifA. 

Roi*eUaria  Americana. — Evans  and  Shnmard,  Trans.  St. 
Louis  Acad.  Soi.,  Vol.  L  p.  43. 

Ijooality  and  potition. — Soath  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
upper  Cretaceous. 

Oen.  NATICA — Adanton. 

No.    10. — NaTICA  OBLIftUATA. 

Jfatica  obliquata, — Hall  and  Meek,  Mem.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sci.,  Boston,  Vol.  V.  n.  s.  p.  384,  pi.  3,  fig.  1. 

Locality  and  potition. — Two  Creeks,  on  the  Assiniboine  ;  in 
bed  representing  Formation  No.  4  of  the  Nebraska  Cretaceous. 

Gcir.  AVELLANA.— D'06^y. 
No.  11. — Atillaka  concinha. 

Acteon  concinna. — Hall  and  Meek,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Scien.,  Boston,  Vol.  V.  n.  s.  p.  S88,  pi.  2,  fig.  6. 

The  specimen  of  this  species,  first  figured  in  the  paper 
above  cited,  is  either  a  young  individual,  or  the  outer  lip  was 
broken  away  ;  for  that  now  before  me,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  species,  has  a  strong  thickened  outer  lip ;  consequently, 
it  cannot  be  a  true  Acteon,  but  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
characters  of  the  genus  Avellana. 

Locality  and  position. — Same  as  last 


CEPHALOPODA. 
Gk».  AMMONITES.— BrMjriiiere. 

No.    It. — AmMONITM   PLAOEirrA. 

Ammonites  placenta.— Dekay,  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II. 
pi.  5,  fig.  a ;  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  88,  &c. ; 
Morton,  Synop.  Org.  Rem.,  p.  36,  pi.  t,  figs.  I  and  2. 

Locality  and  position. — South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
from  an  equivalent  of  Formation  No.  4  of  the  Nebraska  Cre- 
taceous series. 

No.  13. — Ammoiiitbs. — Sp.  undt.  (fragments.) 

Locality  and  position, — Two  Creeks,  £k}.  No.  4  of  Nebraska 
Cretaceous. 

No.  14. — Ammoritks  Babmstomi,  n.  tp. 

Plate  1,  Figs.  1-3. 

Shell  comprcssed-snbglabose,  broadly  rounded  on  the  dor- 
sum, and  prominent  or  subangular  around  the  umbilicus 
which  is  deep,  conical,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  outer  whorl. 


Volutions  having  their  greater  diameter  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  shell ;  each  of  the  inner  ones  about  three-fourths  hidden 
in  the  profound  ventral  groove  of  the  succeeding  turn.  Sur- 
face ornamented  by  distinct  regular  costsB,  which  are  sharply 
elevated  around  the  umbilicus,  into  small  elongated  subnodoae 
prominences;  and  at  less  than  half  the  distance  acroaa  the 
sides  of  the  whorl,  their  number  is  increased  nearly  threefold 
by  division  and  implantation;  af^er  which  they  become  of 
uniform  sixe,  and  arch  gently  forward  in  passing  over  the 
dornum. 

The  septa  are  deeply  divided  into  five  principal  lobes  and 
sis  saddles,  which  are  crowded  together,  and  varmusly 
branched  and  subdivided.  The  dorsal  lobe  is  a  little  long- 
er than  wide,  and  has  three  branches  on  each  side — the 
two  terminal  of  which  are  nearly  straight  and  parallel ;  the 
first  two  lateral  branches  above  these,  arc  nearly  of  I  ho  same 
size,  but  more  diverging;  while  the  third  pair  are  much  smaller, 
— and  all  sharply  digitate,  and  more  or  less  subdivided.  The 
dorsal  saddle  is  longer  than  wide,  contracted  in  tlie  middle, 
and  irregularly  divided  into  four  unequal  branches,  the  two 
terminal  of  which  arc  subdivided  into  two  branchlels  each,  and 
all  obtusely  digitate,  and  variously  sinuous  in  the  margins. 

The  superior  lateral  lobe  is  longer  than  the  dorsal  lobe,  but 
very  irregularly  branched,  and,  like  it,  provided  wiiii  numer- 
ous sharp  digitations  un  all  its  divisions  ;  at  the  extremity  it 
has  three  very  unequal  bran<'  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
much  longer  than  the  others,  .'i.^.  very  slender ;  the  other  two 
are  small,  unequal,  opposite,  and  diverging  ; — that  on  the  light 
being  subdivided  nearly  to  its  base  :  above  these  there  are 
several  other  unequal  alternating  lateral  branches,  one  of 
which  on  the  right  side  is  much  larger  than  the  others.  The 
lateral  saddle  is  rather  smaller  than  the  dorsal,  and  divided  at 
the  extremity  into  two  very  unequal  branches,  of  which  the  one 
on  the  left  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  again  deeply  divided 
into  two  bifid  and  deeply  sinuous  brachlets.  The  inferior  late- 
ral lobe  is  much  smaller  than  the  superior,  and  very  irregularly 
divided  into  two  or  three  alternating  unequal  lateral  branches 
on  each  side,  and  one  terminal  branch,  with  numerous  sinuos- 
ities.   The  ventral  lobe  is  very  small,  and  simply  digitate. 

This  species  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  forcn,  and, 
in  the  size  and  character  of  its  umbilicus,  to  the  Jurassic 
species  A.  irens  D'Obigny  (Pal.  Franc,  Tome  I.  p.  502, 
pi.  222),  but  diflers  in  having  the  costo;  pinched  up  into  little 
subnodose  prominences  around  the  umbilicus,  and  bifurcating 
on  the  sides;  they  are  also  much  more  arched  in  pa.ssing  over 
the  dorsum.  It  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  described 
species  from  the  Nebraska  rocks,  though  I  think  I  have  seen 
some  fragments  of  it  in  Lieut.  Warren's  collections  from  No.  4 
of  the  Nebraska  Cretaceous  subdivisions. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Geo.  Barnston, 
chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  discovered 
it  in  the  valley  of  Mackenzie's  River.  It  is  probably  a  Creta- 
ceous species,  but  may  be  of  Jurassic  age. 

No.  15. — Ammonites  Billimosi,  n.  sp. 
Plate  S,Figs.  4,  5  and  6. 

Shell  moderately  compressed,  or  subdiscoidal  ;  dorsum 
rounded  ;  umbilicus  very  small ;  volutions  having  their  greater 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  shell,  in- 
creasing rather  rapidly  in  size,  or  more  than  doubling  their 
diameter  each  turn ;  inner  ones  entirely  embraced,  and  hidden 
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in  the  ventral  groove  of  the  last  tarn ;  surface  apparently 
smooth,  but  showing  very  faint  traces  of  radiating  costae, 
which  arch  a  little  in  crossing  the  dorsum. 

Dorsal  lobe  longer  than  wide,  provided  with  three  branches 
on  each  side,  the  two  terminal  of  which  are  much  longer  than 
the  others,  and  each  subdivided,— the  subdivisions  being  short, 
and  each  having  two  or  three  small  digitations  ;  the  first  two 
lateral  bMnohes  nbove  these  are  small,  opposite,  very  diver- 
ging, and  bifid  or  digitate  ;  and  the  third  pair  very  small, 
and  apparently  simple.  The  dorsal  saddle  is  as  long  as  the 
dorsal  lobe,  but  narrower,  and  has  throe  or  four  short  obtusely 
rounded  branches  on  each  side.  The  superior  lateral  lobe 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  dorsal  saddle,  and  has  three 
subequal  branches  at  the  extremity, — that  on  the  dorsal  side 
being  bifurcate,  with  digitate  divisions;  and  the  middle,  and 
other  lateral  divisions,  are  provided  with  three  or  more  small 
digitations  each.  The  inferior  lateral  lobe  is  much  smaller 
than  the  superior  lateral,  and  bus  much  the  same  form,  except- 
ing that  its  terminal  division  is  proportionally  larger,  and  the 
principal  iiiteral  division  on  the  dorsal  side  is  not  so  deeply 
divided  Tiie  ventral  lobe  is  a  little  smaller,  but  in  other  res- 
pects very  similar  to  the  inferior  lateral  lobe  ;  between  it  and 
the  umbilicus  iher  ■  iippears  to  be  one  or  two  smaller  auxiliary 
ventral  lobe:*,  whuh  seem  to  show  a  tendency  to  branch  in  the 
same  way  as  the  principal  ventral  lobe. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  foregoing  description  was 
made  out,  is  evidently  a  young  shell ;  consequently,  adult  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species  may  be  expected  to  possess 
much  more  distinct  costee.  The  lobes  and  saddles  of  the 
septa,  in  old  shells,  will  also  be  found  much  more  deeply  di- 
vided and  more  complex,  but  the  mode  of  branching  probably 
remains  the  same  from  the  time  the  principal  divisions  are 
formed. 

As  the  specimen  described  was  found  in  the  matrix  filling 
the  umbilicus  of  A.  Barnsloni  (being  only  0.67  inch  in  its 
greatest  diameter),  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  know 
how  widely  the  Ammonitea  sometimes  vary  at  different  ages, 
that  it  may  be  the  young  of  that  species.  It  presents 
fundamental  differences,  however,  in  the  mode  of  branching 
of  the  lobes  and  saddles  of  its  septa,  tliat  cannot  be  due 
to  different  stages  of  development.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
found  along  with  it  a  much  smaller  specimen,  evidently  the 


young  of  A.  Bamatoni,  which  shows  that  the  jronng  of  that 
spec!  s  did  not  vary  in  form  materially  from  the  adult,  and  is 
quite  different  from  the  s  leeies  now  under  consideration. 

It  Ims  mjch  the  form  of  A.  HalH,  Meek  and  Hayden 
(Proceed.  Aciid.  Nat.  Sci.  I'hil.,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  70),  and  there 
are  no  differences  in  the  Mirucliirc  nf  the  dorsal  lobes  of  the 
two,  that  might  not  be  due  to  dill'menl  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. Their  superior  liilenil  lobes  and  dorsal  saddles,  how- 
ever, present  radical  difTercnces,  such  as  wo  i'  over  see  in  the 
same  species,  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  size  or  age. 

I  h  tve  named  this  species  In  honour  of  Mr.  E.  Billings,  the 
accomplished  PaliBonlologiNi  of  the  Canadian  'Geological 
Survey. 

Gen.  SUAPIIITK'*.— ParJKnwn. 


No.  16, — ScAPHiTKs  NonosvsT 
Plato  'Z,  Figs.  7  and  8. 


For. 


Scaphitus  nodosui  [?] — Owen,  1862.  Rept.  Iowa  Wiscn. 
and  Min.,  p.      ,  pi.      ,  fig. 

Locality. — South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  from  an 
equivalent  of  Formation  No.  4  of  Nebraska  Hec. 

No.   17. — SCAPIIITKS  CONRADI. 

Ammonites  C'onradi. — Morton,  1834.  Synop.  Org.  Rem., 
p.  39,  pi.  19,  fig.  4. 

Scaphitea  Conradi.— -D'Obigny,  I860.     Prodromus,  p.  214. 

Ammonitea  Nebraacmaia,  Sfc. — Owen,  1852.     Rep.  Iowa,  &c. 

Scaphitea  Conrat/i'.— Meek  and  Hiiydcn,  1866.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  p.  281. 

Locality  and  P»«tVvm.— Bouih  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan ; 
No.  5,  Nebrpfl^a  Section,  or  most  recent  Cretaceous. 

Obn.  SWTllAJS.—Bruguiere. 

No.  '8.— Nautilus  Dekati. 

Plate  2,  Figs.  0  and  10. 

NauiUua  Dekayi.—Motton,  1884.  Synop.  Org.  Rem.,  pi.  viii. 
fig.  4,  and  pi.  xiii.  fig.  4. 

Locality  and  Poailion.—Soaih  Branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan ; — Upper  Cretaceous. 
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CHAITKR  XX. 

ON  SOME  OF  THF.  SIIAKIAN    AND  DKVONIAN    FOSSILS    COLhKC  rKI»   MY    I'HOFKSSOIl   HKNHY  Y.  HIND, 
ON  THK  ASSIMHOINK    AND  SASKATCIIKWAN  rXI'l.OUINU  KXI'llDITION. 


HV    K.    HIM.INUN,  r,lh». 


OrnrK  or  tiii;  liKui.oiiiLAl.  Siiuvbv  hi  (Anaua, 
.M..iilr.al,  IJlh  Nov.,  \fiM). 

Till-  Siliiriiin  li)<!»il»  fri.ni  Liiki-  \V'itmi|H'i,'  and  ihi'  Sn-^k:!!- 
rhi'waii  lire  iiifi'ri'stitii;,  liiil  iiiiriirluiiili'lv ,  niiiiiy  hI'  ili..  Kpiii- 
iiii'tiH  ari'  in  such  a  bad  slate  ot  prrscrvatnni  tliat  lil'lr  ran  lie 
sai<l  almiii  tliciii,  I'xci'pl  Id  iiuliiali  llii-  spfcics  In  wliit'li  llii-y 
appfiir  to  lielong.  Tlic  followiti.i  ciinstituii'  iIm'  |pi  imipal  |iiirl 
of  tlu-  collection  : 

i'LWT.*:. 

Two  iipecies  of  Fucoids  from  Punk  Isliiiid  in  Lain'  Win- 
nipfj;  ri'st'iubling  Ibrins  «hii.'li  occur  in  ttnClia/y  -aiiiUiDhc 

ZOOPHYTA. 

Tlic  only  cural  is  ;  snccics  nIMcd  to  t'olntniwiin  ulmoliitil. 
It  is  from  Grindstone  Point,  Lake  Winnipc;^. 

ECHIXOnKRMATA. 

Columns  of  11  lari^i'  Glyptocnnun  ullird  to  (i.  tamuloniin 
occur  at  Punk  Island  and  GrindsUint'  Point,  and  lici^idrs  lliisc 
at  llif  lalliT  loi-alitv  were  found  several  plates  of  u  (i/ifjittii))/!- 
tilts  closely  allied  to  G.  multi/ioriis. 

I3KACHI0P0DA. 

Two  specimens  of  a  [)lailed  Hhyncdiiella  a  little  sinllller 
than  H.pUiia  were  found  at  Punk  Island. 

LAMnLLIBIlANrHIATA. 

MUOIOLOPSIS   P.\BVIl  SCI'I.A   (n.  S.) 

Thi.s  !<|)ecies  clo.sely  resembles  M.  vindiolnriii  K'onrad)  but 
is  always  much  smaller.  It  is  transversely  eloiit'aie,  anterliir 
extrcmiiy  small,  rounded  half  the  width  nf  the  p  isierior  ; 
the  latter  obliciiiely  truncited  ami  somewiiat  Mriixht  from  llie 
end  of  the  llin^e  line  lor  rather  more  than  half  tlie  «idlh,  llien 
rounded  at  tlic  lower  p,i-terior  angle,  llintje  line  ^traiu'ht  or 
a  little  arched,  full  ihri  i--fouil!js  the  whole  len^'ih  of  thr  -.iiell. 
The  uiiilnmes  are  less  than  one-fifth  the  leii./lh  from  the  ante- 
riiir  cxtrenutv.  The  valves  ar.'  moderately  convex,  ol)-(!ure|y 
and  olyi(]uely  carinate  from  the  umbones  towards  ihe  lower 
|»osterior  ani^le.  In  many  specimens  tlic  vcnlrai  iiiart,'in  is 
concave  near  the  anierior  extremity,  as  if  lor  ihe  purpoi.e  of  .1 
by-sus.  ."siirfice  witli  ob>curi'  eoiicenirie  iindohitioMH  of 
growth.  Length  ol  large  s(ieciiiien,  one  and  a  hall  ineh.  In 
general  they  are  a  good  deal  small.T. 

This  shell  so  much  re.-embles  W.  modia/arin  l\n\  I  have  long 
hesit.ited  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  it  u  separate  riani'',  It 
is  very  widely  lislribnled,  sir.<-e  we  have  speeiMifiis  from  Liike 
Winnipeg  at  Punk  IslamJ,  fr  'in  tin'  Pallidi'au  l-lanils  in  Lake 
Huron  where  it  occurs  in  strata  which  hold  fossils  ol  ilii>  (,'hazy, 


llliii^k  lliver  and  Treiiioii  liiiieNioiieM,  iind  from  near  Cornwall 
loid  the  Island  o|   Montreal  in  the  (.'hii/y. 

licMide')  the  above  there  lire  several  small  nearly  circular 
lipssils  Irom  I'link  Ulaiid,  (vliich  iipjiear  to  be  casts  ol  some 
luiiielllbriiiichiiile  shell, 

(iAS'lllllOPODA. 

Tniihdiii mil  iiiitliillnihi  (llall,  Sp.)  This  species  occurn  at 
Lake  SViiiiiipei.'  and  al  the  Little  .^'ia-kiilehewati  ill  eonside-;ble 
ntimbi'rs,  A  »p<'iies  allerl  In  I'Iriiriiliiiiiiirid  riiliilniiics  (Hall) 
is  eoimiioii  lit  Pinik  Nlaiiil,  and  a  Miidurm  allied  to  M, 
lAiKtmi  (Mailer),  bin  with  more  uleiider  whorln  wan  found  at 
Punk  Island  and  the  Little  Saskaiehewan.  ( hii;  of  the  speci- 
mens has  llic  operculniii  in  place,  but  is  deslitute  of  the  shell 
and  soiiiewhal  dii<toiled.  None  of  the  CiUNteropoda  have  the 
shell   preserved, 

CKPIIALOPODA. 

OHTIIIN.'KNAM  NIMI'IIONI  (N.  fi.) 

Plate  L  Fig.  I. 
The  Npeclmen  is  a  portion  of  the  siphunele,  nine  inches  and 
oiii'doiirlh  In  |e;igili,  ele\en  lilies  in  diaineler  at  the  larger 
extriiiiity,  and  tin  at  the  siniiller,  It  is  nearly  cylindrical 
with  a  broad,  shallow  constriction  above  and  below  each  of 
the  narrow  aiiiitilalions  which  mark  Ihe  iillai^liineni  of  the  septa. 
There  are  eiglil  of  those  septal  rings  at  the  following  distances 
liom  eiii  h  oilier,  coimiiencing  at  the  smaller  extremity. 
Ilelween  the  Isl  and  2nd,  fourteen  lines;  2nd  and  3ril,  twelve 
lines;  Did  aiid  llli,  ten  ami  a  half  lines;  <ltli  and  5lh,  thirteen 
and  a  half  liiics;  .Mh  and  iitli,  lil'teen  lines;  Uth  and  7lh,  thir- 
teen and  a  hall  lines  ;  7tli  and  Mh,  twelve  and  a  hall  lines. 
Till'  aiirinlatioiis  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  h-ngth,  and 
We  imiKl  inli'r  Irom  lhi>  fiHi  cither  Ih.ii  the  -epia  are  scarcidy 
at  all  concave,  or  that  the  Hiplillllele  must  be  central,  or  very 
nearly  so.  If  in  mi  oilhoceratite  the  se|(ta  are  (lat  then  no 
iinittei  whether  the  sipliuncle  be  central  or  not,  the  septal  annu- 
I  ilion'<  innsi  be  al  right  an^h-s,  but  if  the  sejita  are  concave 
then  the  .inimlatiolis  will  be  <ibli<pie  if  ihe  sipliuncle  be  at  all 
removed  li'iiii  till'  centre,  My  imi'ressioii  is,  that  this  is  a 
large  oiilioi'cratite  Willi  distant  septa  and  n  nearly  central 
Hiphiincle  since  ihi'  .innuliilioiis  have  a  scarcely  [icrceptible 
obli'piity. 

It  is  one    of  tlio«e    species    ill    which    tile    sipliuncle  became 

gradually  tilled  aIiIi  a  snlid  calcareous  animal   » cretion,  with 

ilie  excepiem  ol  a  narrow  cyliinlijcal  chaimid  along  the  centre. 

Thin  (MUilriil  canal  is  clearly  indicated  m  tlii'  s|)eciinen,  and  has 

,  a  dialiietir  of  nearly  two  lines. 

Dedicaied  to  ."sir  (icorge  SiiiipHiai,  (Jovernor  ol  the  Hudson's 
Hay  ( 'oiiipaiiy. 

I4I11  alii )i  Had  /''iriniiliim.  -(/Ul   Head,  Lake  Winnipeg,  sup- 
posed to  be  Niliiriun. 
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Honidi'n  llu'  iihovo,  llioro  iirt-  wvcriil  ollior  (•(•|ilmlop()(l>  nil 
of  wliirli  arc  In  it  Imd  xliiU-  of  pn-Hrrvnlion,  nnil  rannot  Im  ilc- 
lurmiiii'il  witliDiii  iiiiii'ji  H\\u\y  ami  riuiipariNnn. 

A  iiiiall  Hi'i|>iilitrr4  ii|)|ii'ur:i  In  li"  ('(iiriintin  at  I'liiik  Nlaiul  ; 
it  much  rosi'iiiblcH  tin-  larijc  MpnoU'H  of  iho  Ch«zy  llrnpttoim. 

Till' ix'ciinciicc  (if  M.  imniiiiiiii/n,  II,  nmbilicnt  i,  ihr  Mac- 
Itirca,  and  Ulj/i)toiij\lilrn  arr  i|uili'  Hiidiciml  I"  nIiow  that  tin- 
jocftlilipfi  wliiTi'  lh(>y  liavn  bci'n  collcclcil  nrc  Lowf-r  Sllnrinn, 
and  uiosl  prolialily  al)c)Ut  llic!  iiu,i'  of  llu-  Uhu^k  Uivcr  and  (-'hazy 
iiincstont's. 

DEVONIAN. 

The  following  arc  the  fotsiU  Irum  Snake  Inland  in  F,nkc! 
Winni|M'K'>->*"''' 

Atrfipa  rrticulnrin  (Ijnno,)  in  nbnnilaiuM',  both  ihi-  oummon 
form  with  moilcmtily  (MparHi-  rib«  and  thi-  tnoro  finely  striated 
varieties,  Mnipii  tm/irra  (Sehl'itliciin).  'I'hc  speeiiiieiiM  very 
cliiselv  ri'Mi'tiilile  tboxe  lii;iiri'd  by  I'roj'exsor  Hall,  in  lii>"  ni'W 
work,  the  "  (iei)lo^'y  of  Iowa,"  pl.ile  fi,  lii,'-*.  i!,  a,  l>,  i-,  il,  but  are 
n  little  fiior(^  poiMtiMJ  in  front.  A  line  Orlliis  ai^rei  s  widl  with 
tlie  (iguren  and  deMeriptioiiM  of  (>.  uiwrrmn,  (Hall,)  (Je()lo;.'y 
of  Iowa,  plale  i,  (!>;  I,  but  is  a  little  |i)iii,'er.  'I'he  proporiions 
are  liie  saiiii-,  lint  the  lent;th,  breadlli  and  depth  are  eaeli  two 
lines  gri'ati-r  than  the  (if^iires,  Mei«ides  tliese  tliere  are  frag- 
mentM  (if  several  other  Hraehiopoils,  aniont,'  wliieh  are  two 
Niiiall  species  of  I'mthuius. 


At  Thunder  Island,  St,  Martin's  Lake,  the  Stromatopnrn 
oreurs,  with  abundanee  of  a  small  Stro/iliomrnu  and  some 
corals,  not  determinable. 

Luciiui  (kdilentalis.    N.  S. 

Oval,  leniith  about  cne  ninth  ^ti'aXcr  than  the  width,  hinge 
line  ^{ently  eoavex.  eurdinal  extremities  obtusely  rounded, 
anterior  and  posterior  mnrnins  gently  (convex,  sntj-parallej 
ventral  mar>,'in  rounded  or  a  little  pointed  in  thi^  centre;  beaks 
cciiiral,  small,  pointed,  incurved,  ni-arly  in  contact  with  each 
other,  imd  turned  a  liltb^  towards  the  anterior  extremity  ;  both 
valves  moderately  convex  and  marked  with  cuneentrie  undu- 
lations of  growth. 

I,en;,'th  of  spfcimen.  nine  lines,  width  eight  lines,  depth  of 
both  valves,  live  lines.  Tlii!  greatest  width  is  at  about  nno- 
lourth  the  length  below  the  beaks,  (rom  whieli  level  the  mar- 
gins cimverge  but  little,  uiuil  within  two-fililis  of  the  length  of 
the  front,  when  they  become  more  strongly  curved. 

Lnailil!)  and  Formation,  Snake  Island,  Lake  Wiunipego-sis. 
Devonian. 

(PnoDUCTUS ?) 

Suppose'l  to  he  ffotn  Curlionifcrous  lAmpstone. 


JKMUI      I,    KOSSII.S    fHOM    SSAKK    ISl.ANU. 

Kill.  1,  a,  "r(/ii»  /(>ii'fii«i.<,  (lliilti  r'uif  viiM. 
f>,  l.tti'iim  m-ci'tnititlin  \  I'illiiikM.l 

e,  ilo  dii  Outliiiiii  of  naiiU',  Mill' vii'W. 
d,  ],iwina  '■//(/■/iiii  ICciiimil.) 

f,  l.Dionema  urxitiii  / 

The  Intnellibranehiate  shells  are  Lncina  rlUptxcn  (C'onrad) 
a  species  of  the  eorniferous  limestone  anil  Ilamillon  groups  of 
Canada  and  New  York,  and  a  new  species  olilie  '^.■irne  genu^;, 
which  I  |)ropos(^  to  call  L.  occiiliiiUitis. 

Of  gasieriipoda  there  are  two  spi'(  ies  of  F.iiomph'ihiK,  and  ii 
fragmeul  of  a  Loxonnna ,  ino^i  probably,  />.  inxi/i.i. 

The  Cepliidopoda  eon-i!-!  of  frag nts  nl    Orllio-cras,  (loin- 

phociras  and  a  species  o|  Sanli/ii.s  or  (ii/ni(ir<is. 

.\llhough  we  have  none  of  the  eharacleri-'lie  spiril'ers  corals 
or  trilobiles  to  guide  us,  yet  I  think  dial  upon  ilie  evidence  of 
the  above  lossils  we  call  safely  say  ihal  this  locality  is  Devo- 
nian, and  most  probably  about   ;lie  aj^e  of  the  Ilamillon  jjri.up. 

Thi^  fossils  from  the  Manitoba  Islands  are  ino.-tly  the  same 
ns  (hose  of  Snake  Island,  with  the  addition  of  two  species  ot 
Chonetes  and  fragments  ol  a  large  fish.  There  is  also  here  a 
largo  Stroimlopura,  probably  S.  conceiUrica, 


Fig,  I,  Protliuliii;  From  tleit  River. 

Ki?,  a,         "  Siilc  vii'W. 

Fii;,  3,         "  Itiisti'iil  oilreniity. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  al  least  a  portion 
of  the  carboniferous  system  in  this  region.  'I'lii!  fossil  piocnred 
from  the  half-breed,  who  said  he  collected  it  from  "  the  solid  " 
rock,  at  some  place  on  the  Ued  Uiverisa  /')Wi(t7«.vof  the  group 
Srmiiiiiciilati,  all  of  which  ap,  car  to  be  conlincd  to  the  carbo- 
niferous series.  The  specimen  is  not  worn  and  presents  all 
the  appeamicc  of  having  been  freshly  broken  from  the  rock. 
If  il  were  procured  from  a  boulder,  then  there  must  be  carbo- 
niferous limcstiine  north  of  the  locality,  ns  no  boulders  have 
travelled  from  tin.'  south. ' 

E.  BILLINGS. 


•  Tlio  fnllc.win^'  iuln'l  wii.1  iittiidicil  to  tliin  s|wcimcn,  "  Given  to  iiu'  In  n  Half- 
liiTi'il   will'  .iccluvvil  lio  pickiMl  it  fnim  '  b.'liil  nioj! '  in  Itcil  IliviM'." 

(|).:iil.irul,)         II.  Y.  II. 

Til.' iini«'r  itiHv  III  iiiiv  oviilrtiiv  .if  tin'  I'liilionifi'mus  S,Ti,'.<  in  tlii' Viilicy  ol 
l.iike  Winiiip.i,',  i-iii  ni.l  lie  to,,  liislily  iMlnl,  :illlioui;li  I  ilo  imt  think  lliut 
Miiicli  r.'liuiM.v  IS  til  lie  iilaiioil  uii.iii  tlu'  >liiUiiiiont  in  the  i;iio!'..in!j  liilid.  '.-^uliil 
,„,.k'  ocoiirs.  ns  hr  ii-  kmivvii  in  the  VuUfv  i.l  U.-.l  Uivor,  in  lw,i  [.Imis  nnly,  at 
ih,.  Stiino  I'l.rt,  mill  abovo,  at  anil  tii'lmv  Ihu  Ua|.i.U,  IV.mi  whioli  iihie.s  Imlh  Dr. 
iiw.n  unil  I  iiliiainivl  Lowor .■iiluriiin  Inssil.t  IVoin  mck  in  iio..'iti..n.  It  i.i  pm- 
halilf  that  the  spi'eiiroii  wa:i  rnii'ii"'''  f'"'"  "  ''ii"l'l'''''.  '""  ln'i'lili"  are  Imi'i^'ht 
m.r(/.  each  vear  finin  M,niu-..ta  by  the  lee  of  Ue.l  Uivcr ;  It  Is  thevelMie  quito 
possible  that   the  speeinien   li!,'ine,l  abi.vo  was  l)r..i«lit  liy  i''"  fr-'m   i'"'    *';';"'• 

r,i,l,-r  am  eiivnnist.iiiiv.i,  iis  piesenec  within  S iles  ef  the  ni.nitli  i.f  lieil  Kuer 

i.  an  iniportiinl  lai-t.  iilel  allunU  Reoil  Ki"iinil  '■■>■  li"l«-.  >'""  ''  "'•-  Callii.i.ircrons 
Serins  ar,.  net  represente^l  en  the  llinks  i.f llie  lii.lin«.  Diuk,  ami  fnlenpiiie  Miinn- 
tains,  they  will  he  fuuiiit  in  the  Ktule  ef  Miiines.iln,  or  Daoetili.  on  Hie  nerlli  sole 
of  the  Height  nf  Uiid,  nuil  in  the  Valley  of  Ke.l  liiver.  !!•  ^  •  »• 
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APPENDIX. 


METHODS  TO  BE  PURSUED  IN  DETERMtNINO  THE  DATA  FOR  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  MAPS  AND  REPORTS 

OF  THIS  EXPLORATION. 


In  order  to  dcterminp,  within  the  limited  period  allotted  for  { 
field   operatl(^n8,  the   to|H)^raphioal   find   pfeoto^loul   olmnicter  I 
of  the  region  indicated   for  exploration,  :inii  to  drscrilM<  faith- 
fully and  in  detail,  itf>  characteri.stic   features  itiid  ndiiptubility  | 
for  geltlemenl,  it  is  nccessury  that  tin-   moxt  f'X|)e(litou»  method  ' 
of  conductinf^  the  exploratory  survey  he  udopteil,  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  everj'  poai^ible  nceuracy.  As  it  may  iiecutne 
adviitablcdurin);  the  progrcsxof  the  exploration  to  form  ditlereiit 
divisions,  the  following  rulex  and  HUKt;estionfi  arc  designed  for 
general  guidance,  in  order  that  the  explorations  and  surveys  may 
be  made  on  a  uniform  iiystetn.     An  extennive  ec|iiii)iiient  of  in- 
«trnments  may  not  be  supplied  to  each  observer,  he  must  there- 
fore make  the  best  use  of  those  with  which  he  is  provided,  and 
follow  those  rules  which  are  l)est  adapted  to  his  mode  of  trii- 
velling. 

Obse^^'atiuns  for  latitude  and  lonKilude  should  lie  made  when- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity,  and  es|M?cially  at  such  places  as  ; 
the  Honorable  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Forts,  the  mouths,  forks 
and  snurcesof  rivers,  the  extremities  ol  lakes,  and  at  prominent  ; 
hills.  The  magnetic  variation  should,  if  possible,  be  determined 
at  every  convenient  camp.     The  delineation  of  Ihe  topography 
of  the   country  between  established  positions  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  track-survey.   The  courses,  ami  cross-bi-arings  I"  nil 
conspicuous  points,  are  to  be  taken  by  iiiagneiie  compass,  and 
the  intermediate  itinerary  distances  to  be  ascertained  by  micro- 
meter, or  viameier,  or  by  the  measured  and  corrected  velocity 
of  the  carts,  canoes, or  Ixjat.s.    With  a  view  to  make  a  complete 
reconnaissance  of  a  considerable  breaiih  of  country,  lateral 
traverses  should  be  made  at  stated  iiuervals,  on  either  side  of 
the  main  lines  of  exploration. 

When  surveying  rivers  or  lakes  in  a  bo:(t  or  canoe,  tlie  instru- 
menis  essentially  required  lor  the  track,  are  a  watch  a  magnetic! 
compass,  a  log-line  and  a  sounding-lme.  ,\i  every  bend  of  a 
river  the  direction  of  the  reach  in  front  is  to  oe  taken  with  the 
compass,  and  when  the  reach  is  v.-iy  long  the  boat  must  be 
stopjied  in  order  that  the  cour-e  may  l)e  taken  more  aeeurately. 
'J'he  times  of  arriving  at,  and  departing  from,  each  l)enil,nr  the 
vertex  of  two  courses,  Hnd  the  length  iT  any  halt  upon  a  reach 
or  course,  are  to  be  carefully  noted.  The  velocity  of  the  boat 
is  to  be  determine<l  by  the  log-line,  with  which  frequent  obser- 
vations are  to  be  made,  particularly  when  any  change  in  the 
rate  is  suppised  to  occur.  In  rivers  it  is  first  nec^essary  to  mea- 
sure the  velocity  of  the  ciirrenl.  as  it  has  to  be  added  to,  or 
siiblr  del  from, the  apparent  rate  of  the  boat,  in<licated  by  log- 
line  l>eforelhe  true  rate  is  ascertained.  The  depth,  particularly 
ol'  large  rivers  and  lakes,  i^  to  be  taken  at  close  intervals,  and 
the  height  of  any  water-mark  .nbove  the  present  level.  The 
width  ol  ih"  rivers  is  to  lie  recorded  (from  measurement  when 
possible)  whenever  it  seenm  to  vary.  The  height  jf  the  baiikb 
and  /lood-rnarks  are  also  to  be  noted.  The  positi(jn  and  dimen- 
sions of  i.slands,  tributary  streams,  sand-bars,  boulders,  &c.,  are 


to  be  ascertained.  It  being  very  difficult  to  estimate  correctly 
the  fall  or  length  of  swift  rapids,  it  will  be  neceitary  to  make 
instrument,'!!  observations  for  this  purpose,  at  least  whenever  it 
is  |)o8siblc  to  do  so,  and  when  they  occur  on  large  rivers,  very 
particular  descriptions  of  them,  and  their  portages,  if  there  are 
any,  should  be  given.  Accurate  cross-sections  of  rivers,  with 
the  mean  rate  of  current  at  each  place,  should  be  moile  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  Whenever  It  can  be  done,  it  wcmid  be  most 
desirable  in  addition  to  taking  cross-sections  and  rate  of  cur- 
rent, to  ascertain  by  levelling,  the  fall  cif  the  river  in  some 
m'osured  distance  as  a  (juarter,  or  half  a  mile.  These  observa- 
tions and  measurements  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  determin- 
ing the  descent  in  rivers  whose  general  dimensions  and  rate  of 
current  are  known,  thereby  enabling  sections  or  profiles  to  be 
made  of  them  hereafter.  In  ascertaining  the  rate  of  current,  it 
should  be  measured  with  the  log-line  at  certain  intervals  across 
the  river,  as  it  varies  in  ililTerent  parts. 

When  surveyingthecoast  of  a  lake,  the  boatorcanoe  shouM  be 
steered  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible  from  one  point  or  head- 
land to  another,  and  propelled  at  a  uniform  rate,  so  that  the 
compass  or  log-line  will  not  be  rccpiired  so  often,  and  there  will 
be  more  time  for  delineating  the  coast,  taking  soundings,  and 
general  observations.  The  positions  of  islands  and  intermediate 
points  can  be  established  more  acrnrately  by  I. iking  several 
intersecting  bearings  to  them  from  points  alreaily  determined 
on  the  course,  which  is  the  base-line,  than  by  estimation,  as  the 
eye  is  oftentimes  deceived  in  distances. 

On  land  there  are  several  w.iys  of  obi  lining  distances  expe- 
ditiously, dilfering  in  accuracy  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  in  an  npfni  hillii  country,  Kochon's  micrometer-teles- 
cope is  the  best,  but  it  may  bi"  found  to  retard  progress.  On 
i  level  ground  a  viameier  gives  very  accurate  results  ;  there  arc 
iiviny  occasions,  however,  when  it  cannot  be  used.  Determining 
;  the  track  distances  by  the  time  and  rate  of  travelling,  will  pro- 
;  bal.ly  '^e  llie  method  most  used  on  this  survey.  The  rate  therefore 
at  which  the  carts  travel  should  be  known  as  near  as  can  be,  and 
I  should  bi>  adhered  to  as  much  as  possible.  Three  miles  an  hour 
is  the  average  rate  at  which  horses  walk,  but  it  can  be  tried 
occasionally  by  timing  them  on  a  measurel  distance.  Due  al- 
lowances must  of  course  bo  made  for  undulations  in  the  ground 
and  the  windmgs  ol  the  track.  The  position  of  distant  hills  or 
other  conspicuous  objects,  anii  the  wi.lth  of  valleys,  should  be 
ileiermined  by  triangulation  when  the  ground  is  suitable  for 
measuring  a  basi'-line.  The  heights  of  hills  or  mountains,  and 
the depthsof  valleys,  should  be  computed  trigonometrically  when 
the  level  or  barometer  is  not  used.  The  names  of  all  rivers, 
lakes,  etc,  should  be  ascertained  from  the  Indians  or  Half- 
bret-ds,  and  information  procured  from  them  relative  to  those 
parts  not  explored.  The  approximate  positions  and  dimensions 
of  lakes,  rivers,  hills,  etc.,  according  to  the  Indians  and  others, 
may  be  made  use  of  in  constructing  a  map  of  the  country,  but 
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it  fhould  tM  itriolly  mKnlloned,  >n<J  nothing  dhouid  b«  laid 
down  at  »  fact,  wliloli  Imi  not  l>eon  «urvcynd  and  examined. 

In  addition  tu  ttin  t<ipngrii|)liiuitl,  geoiogioal  and  general  olia* 
Meter  uf  the  region  to  lie  (•X|il(irorl  (tlin  nature  of  the  no\\, 
tirntier,  vegetation,  enonoinio  inatoriali*,  etc.,  etc.,  apeoified  in 
the  general  initrantion*,  and  of  which  exact  deicriptione  should 


b«  given)  il  ia  unneceseary  to  atnte  in  detail  what  nhould 
be  obierved  in  tlie  country,  a*  ovcrything  Khould  be  noted. 
The  fieid-boolca,  of  which  dilfurerit  Iciiidi  ure  provided  for  the 
leveral  methoda  of  aurveying,  muat  be  Icept  in  nuch  a  clear 
manner  that  the  notes  recorded  can  be  utidoratood  and  plotted 
by  other  peraona  than  the  obaorvcr  if  necesaary. 


II. 

TAnLK  OK  TIIK  i'oRTAOKM,  hf'.rHAKOKH,  R.APIDS,  LAKE.S,  LAKK  HTRAIT8  AND  NAVIOABLE  CHANNELS  ON  THE  PIGEON 
HIVKU  imHTK  (TIIK  nM»  NORTHWEMT  COMPANY'S  lloi'TE)  FROM  LAKE  8LPERIOK  T(t  RAINY  LAKE,  SHEWING 
TIIKIK  I.KNOTIIH  AND  DIHTA.NCK  KRoM  LAKE  SUPERIOR* 


I'liKTiiir*, 

Dil'UAHUU. 

RaI'IUK. 

Lakih. 

Laki  Sthait« 

ANII    NaVI- 
UABLI    CHANNEU. 

III 

HlluUKa. 

Ke.  1.  Graiitl  i'urtau*  . 
'I  Partria«aPort«M». 

il 

8.10 

0.36 

1  11 

il 

11 

il 

il 

|i 

0.00 

8.10 

y.oo 

U.Ul 
14.10 
14.41 
10.10 
10.01 
1U.04 
20.77 
25.32 
25.73 

1.  Pigeon  R. 

1.50 

Ni..  1.  UA.liar(jo 
3.  Uncharge 

0.3S 
0.3S 

3.  Pigeon  R. 

4.2i. 

Strong  currant.  Ca- 
noes poled  up  part 
of  the  way. 

3.  Pigeon  R. 

1.70 

3.  i'uHl  I'ortav* 

4.  Pigeon  R. 

3.13 

U.4I 
0.4H 
o.lft 

u.ia 

0.30 
1  40 
0.01 
0.31 
0.30 

0.03 

0.06 
0.3U 

Nn.   '.  fowl  Laku... 

4.65 

4.  Mwjw  l'iirt«t(>>  .  . 

2.  Mooto  Lake.. 

4.26 

6.  Uruat  ('liurry  Pur. 

2U.»8 

3.  Uko 

0.28 

30.40 
30.71 
30.80 
31.10 
31. 2« 

«.  Mini  l'..rt(M(.> 



4.  Lake   .       ... 

0.30 

7.  U'Miir  Cliorry  1'... 

6,  MountAin  L. 

7.81 

H.  W»ta|.  P..rt»i(«  .. 
0    (Iruul  Nnw  I'lir 

39.10 

0.  WatapL&ke. 

3.7(.' 

39.40 
43.10 
44.50 

7.  Row  Lake... 

3.00 

ID,   Purtauti   

47.00  4  feet  fall. 

B.  MudLako... 

2.02 

47.57| 

11.   PurtttKi)    

50.  lUI 

0.  South  Lake.. 

2.84 

50.40' 

VI  H«ltfht»f  UikI  p. 

53.24 

3.  UMiMtie 

0.01 

ICnuiiFUntLE 

2.77 

53.50 

50.27  4  feet  faU. 

No.  1.  Rapid 

').01 

ll.GunFlii)tL.W. 

8  i)2 

50.28 

05.20  2  feet   fall.     North 

13.  Littlu  Uueli  i'i<r 

5.  Lake  Strait 

0.25 

05.21 
05.40 
05.48 
00.23 
00.24 
00.49 
00.05 
00.80 
07.09 

canoes  let  down  by 
line. 

2.   Rapid 

0,01 

6.  Lake  Strait 

0.75 

14.  Mtll  Fall  PurtiMo 
It.  Ulaiui  VutUkut   ... 

7.  Lake  Strait 

0.25 

8.  Lake  .Strait 

0.25 



4.  Dioharge 

0.00 

3.  Rapid 

4.  Rapid 
e.   lUpid 

6.  Rapid 

7.  Rapid 

8.  Rapid 

9.  Rapid 

0.02 
0.07 
0.06 
0.04 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 

12.  Uke 

1.36 

08.44|3  ft.  full,  2  ft.  deep. 
1     North  ciiiioos   lot 
08.40!     down  by  lino. 
09.31  5  ft  fall,  2  chB.  wide. 

13.  Lake   ...  . 

0.85 

0.76 

"o.'oo 
""o.'i'2 

tl.  Lake  Strait 

North  canoes   let 
09.38'     down  by  line. 
70. 13  4  ft.  fall,  20  ft.  wide 

10.  Lake  Str. 

Noi-tli   canoes   let 
70. 18      down  by  line. 
70. 08  3  ft.  fall.     North  ca- 

11.  Lake  Str. 

70.72 
70.84 

70.85 
71.05 

71.00 
71.61 

noes  let  down  by 
line. 

0.20 

1  ft.    fall.     Run  by 

12.  Lake  Str. 

loaded  North  ca- 
noes. 

0.45 

1  ft.  faU.     Run  by 

13.  Lake  Str. 

loaded  North  ca- 
noes. 

2i  feet  fall. 

14   IiAk^          .    . 

6.30 

0.70 

71.03    * 

70.88,6  feet  faU. 



114.  Lake  S-'r. 

70.93) 

•Till 

(liiU 

OOM  are  from  tha 

loteni 

Ational  Boundai 

rSur 

T«T— mada  accordias  ti 

i>tlic7Ui 

artisl*  oi  Uie  1 

'reatj  of 

Ghent 

t90 


TABLE  OF  roUTAGES,  &c.—{C<mtinueJ.) 


PORTIOM. 

DEcnARaBfi, 

Rapidh. 

Lakkh. 

Lakr  Sthaits 

ANI>    NaVI- 
UABLK  ChANMELH. 

Hi 

itilMANIIII, 

No.  16.   Portage 

11 

0.01 
0.01 
0.24 
0  0? 

1 

i! 

il 

l! 

il 

77  ii:t 
77  114 
87  71 
87. 7a 

H8fi4 

114111 
94  1 A 

No.  15.  L,  Seigauagali 

10.07 

10.  Swaiup  Lake. 

0.82 

18.  Swamp  Portago.. 

17.  Oyprena  Lake 

6.35 

19.    Portage 

0.04 
0.09 
0.15 

18.  Kiiifu  Lake.. 

10.70 

0.20 

20.  Portage 

|ll4Mfi 
104,  Mil 

16.  Lake  Str. 

21.   Portage 



195  im 

10f>  IM 
lllfi  7M 

19.  Lake 

0.60 

22.   Carji  Portage    ... 

. 

20.  Birch  Lake. 

4.0O 

liifi  (i:t 

23.   Portage 

0.11 
0.10 
0.20 

0.07 
0  09 

1119  oil 
III)  114 
120114 
r.'O  14 
I2ii;i9 

1 211  fill 
120  H| 

21.  KaaawoodL. 

10.01) 

24.   Portage 

26.  Fir  Portage  

• 

10.  Lake  Str, 

ii.2ri 

No.  10,  Raiiid 
U.  Rapid 

O.I>4 
0.02 

17.  Xjikc  Str. 

0,22 

'i  «.,nt   full 

18.  Ijiki.  Str, 

Ollf. 

rjiiMfil 

127  '-'il'J  (u.ii  full 

26.  Portage 

19,  Lake  Str, 

l,f)ll 

l27'-'« 

128  7'.' 
I2M  711 

129  44 
ly.ifiii 
1411  ;i;i 
14114:1 

I4ii  411 
imilMI 
ISI  21 

1 ;:( III 
I7;i4;i 

179  Oil 
179  IH 
179  IIM 

1797^ 
iM7.;i'j 

190  111 
1  211'J  11 

22.  Lake 

0.05 

0  10 

23.  Crooked  L.. 

16,80 

28.  Curtaiji  Fall  Por. 

0.2fi 
0.12 
0  15 

12.  Rapid 

0.03 

;t  font  fall, 

24.  Iron  Lake... 

4.60 

29.   Bottle  Portage... 

2o.N'u<|Uiu(iiouL 

22.10 

30.   Portage 

2U.  Lake   

5.00 

31.   Portage   

1 

32.   Portage 

0  04 

20.  Lake  Str        0  6l 

0.08 
0.14 

27.  SiUid  Point  L 

28.  Nuuieukaii  L 

9.67 
6.20 

21.  Loon's 
Narrows. ... 

1 

7  IM 

33.  Nu  Portage  

34.  Portage       

22.  Ukelet,. 

0  2fi 

202  iH 

!...    __ 

1 

23.  l,ik«  .str.j      fi.yi 

1 

Total 

\b.ii 

1           Total 

0.  ««|            Total ...  0.  :t3                Total j  1 00.  tii. 

Total.. 

:io,t)9!8i)7  Ml 

HiDtitto  mlloit  to 
1    llitlny  Lnltrv 

I 

ren 
low 
Mr 

eati 
ten 
bni 
clid 
W( 
dia 
(lis 
sivi 
we 


SYNOPi-I.S  OF  THE  FuREfJOlXw  TAHLE  OK  THE  PKiEON  lilVEK  llnl  TE 

BtftttlUlnltcH, 

I*nd  Carriage 15,;t3  i 

l)t^lirtrgL-» 9.110^    U.l.:i2  Htiit.   iiiiliH  liitcirnpti  il  Navigation. 

RaoiiU  iVXi) 

K*"*^.  •  :: 'iillliH!  l^'l  ('.4  »tiit.   milfs  Nuvigiil.!.^  Wat.T. 

Ijiki-  Straite  Kl  92  \  " 

Aggregate  diataiicc,,,  2117, 86  from  Lake  Siipirmr  In  Kniiiy  l^iki'. 
Distance  from  Lake  Superior  to  Itaiiiy  Ijiku.  n.i  tliu  KaiJiiiiiHtii|tiia  Kniiti',       .olMU  atutiite  niiK«i, 


III. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 


Indian  summer  is  a  phenomonon  of  conatnnt  yearly  occur- 
rence and  marked  characlerislics  in  llie  Nprth  VVesl.  Tlic  fol- 
lowing table,  kindly  furnisheci  from  the  private  memoranda  of 
Mr.  James  Walker,  Assistant  at  the  Provincial  Observatory, 
establishes  the  fact  thai  the  hiizy,  warm,  mellow  weather  we 
term  Indian  8umn>or  is  a  periodical  |)lienoiiienon  in  ('aiiada, 
but  the  cause  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  understood.  The 
characier.s  of  Indian  Summer  are  more  decided  in  the  North 
West  tliati  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake-  Ontario.  Sounds  are 
distinctly  audible  at  great  distances;  objects  are  ddlicuk  to 
discern  unless  close  at  hand;  the  weather  is  warm  iind  oppres- 
sive, the  atmosphere  liazy  and  calm,  and  every  object  appears  to 
wear  a  tranquil  and  drowsy  aspect. 


INDIAN  SUMMER  AT  TORONTO. 

1840  TO  1859  iNciusivB. 
[20  years.  ] 


Yeak. 

Commencement. 

Termination. 

No.  OF 

DAV8. 

Remarks. 

1S40 

Ist  Niivombcr    ... 

5th  November    . . . 

5 

1S41 

Wth  October 

2nd  November  ... 

6 

1H42 

28tht>ctobor 

4th  Novemljer   ... 

8 

184:1 

2;)r(l  Octi)l)er 

25th  October 

3 

1844 

22iid  October 

2«th  October 

5 

And  2nd  to  7th  Nov. 

1845 

•.'4tb  Octdlier 

2i)th  October 

6 

(6  days.) 

1840 

4th  Novombor    ... 

7th  November    ... 

4 

1847 

1H48 

28th  October 

aist  October  

23rd  November... 

4 
4 

2l>th  Niivember  ... 

184'J 

Kith  November... 

18th  Novemljer . , . 

6 

18i)0 

7th  November    ... 

13th  November... 

7 

1851 

i;th  October    

1 1th  October 

0 

I«.")L' 

Kith  Niivemlwr  ... 

2l8t  November  ... 

0 

IS.-il! 

t2lh  October 

20th  October 

!) 

Well  marked. 

18.54 

24th  October 

28th  October 

5 

Not  well  maiked. 

18.55 

Kith  October 

20th  October  

11 

Not  well  marked. 

18.50 

li»th  October 

22nd  October 

4 

Very  dense  fog. 

1857 

5th  Oct(il)er    

12th  October 

8 

And  2nd  to  8th  Nov. 

1H58 

t8th  October 

28th  October 

11 

(7  days.) 

18o'.» 

2n(l  November  . . . 

8th  November    ... 

7 

WeU  marked. 

Mean  re- 

sult ... 

27th  October 

2nd  November  ... 

6  days. 

J.  W. 

IV. 


I.— TABLE   OF  MAGNETIC   VARIATIONS. 


»fl  to 


Locality. 


Torunt.i  

DruiiinionirH  iMliind  (Ijuku  tliinm)    

Fi)rt  William  (Liiko  SiiiuTi(ir)   

DcK  Kiv.r  (K.iut  ,,f  \)>'j.  Liik.)  

Kitiiiiiii.stii|iiia  (Height  of  Luud)    

Itiiniy  liUke 

AsHOiibiMiio   Itiver     

Little  Soiiiis  Itiver    

('anip  117.     (':i|ic  Kitchinashi,  Ijukxi  Winnipeg  . 
Ciiiiip  12.5.    I'muiI  Wigwam,  Lake  Winnipeg  .... 

Camp  2IW1.      Liike  Miinitnbiili 

Camp  0!>.      liittle  Siwkuti  In'wan    

Cft.'ip  1!>7.      WatiTJK  11  Itiver    

Camp  17.      Ucd  Deir's  Heiul  River 

Camp  25.       Kurt  Kllice  

Camp  HI.       t^n'.\p|iille   Mission  

Camp  55.       Koit  iVUy    

Camp  02.       Fort  il  la  Come  


N.  Latitcok. 


W.  Long. 


43  3'.t'24'' 
40  (HK  00" 
48   23'  30" 

48"  60'  00" 

ili'+ti'ui' 
4!f41'(Kr 
53'  8'(RV 
52  10' 00' 
51  17'tHr 
50-  33'  15' 
51"  54'  (X)" 
40'  1'44' 
oO"  23'  3i>" 
oO-  4!t'  4(1' 
5r47'22' 
63   30'(H)" 


75' 17' 33". 
84'"0tV(K)". 

80"  27' 10". 


08'  20' tK)".. 

i)'.t'  35'IH)".. 

07'  28' 00".. 

97'  30' 00".. 

64' (HV.. 

ti'OO".. 

65'IKr.. 

KHI  "fiS'lMV.. 

101     I5'(Mr.. 

103    27'IKI  .. 

101    50'(JO  ., 

104-  30' 00". 


!18' 

lIHI 
'.111 


Variation. 


2=00'  W.... 
OOMH)'   

8"45'E.t.. 

7'"    I'E.J.. 

7°20'E.:.. 
1(1' to  12°  E.^< 
13°  (KC  E.  ... 
15' 00'  E.  ... 
15"  (HI'  E.  ... 
15' 00'  E.  ... 
15''(MI'E.  ... 
I.-.-  ;«l'E.  ... 
10'  15'  E.  ... 
10"  53'  E.  ... 
17  IMf  E.  ... 
18"  (KV  E.  ... 
10"3O'E.  ... 
22°  30-  E.  ... 


Date. 


1869. 
Line  of  no  variation,  1851.* 


.June  20, 
Juno  26, 
August  23, 
September  2, 
October  23, 
August  12, 
tictober  19, 
Julv  2, 
July  11, 
July  19, 
August  2, 
August  7, 


1868. 


•  J.  W.  Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  1851 , 
t  Illl-fleUl,  1854. 
{  Murray,  1846. 
g  ThooipsuD,  182«; 
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III.— MAGNETIC   VARIATIONS   AT  TORONTO,  FROM   1841   TO   1859  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Declination. 

A  nniial 
Difference. 

Year. 

Declination. 

Annual 
Difference. 

1840 

O       / 

1.14.3 
1.18.9 
1.23  5* 
1-27.2* 
1.29.1- 
1 .30.8 
1 .33.2 

+  4'.« 
+  4.(i* 
+  .3.7* 
+  1.9* 
+  1.7 
+  2.1 

1850 

o    ,  W. 
1.88.6 

1.40.9 
+  1.43.4* 
+  1.45.5* 
+  1.47.n* 
+  1.53.3* 
1.56.1 
2.00.3 
+  2.03.0* 
+  2.06.0* 

+  1.'7 
+2.3 
+  2.5» 

+  2.1* 
+  2.4* 
+  .5.4* 

+  2.8* 
+  4  2 

1841 

1851. 

1842 

1852.                     

1843 

18.53 

1844 

1854 

1845 

1855 

1H4G.  .                  

18.56 

1857 

1847 

1818 

1.35.4       '     +2.2 
1.3C.9       i     +1.5 

1858 

+  2.7* 

1849 

1859 

+  3.0* 

1 

Mean  declination  in  1841  was 1°.14'.3 

Do  do  1859is 2o.06'.0 


Increase  in  18  years... 
Mean  annual  increase 


51'. 7 
+  2'.9 


*  The  entries  nmrkcd  thua  *  arc  tbo  nearest  approximation  deduced  from  the  previous  annual  increase ;  or  they  are  the  means  of  a  series  of  observations 
taken  during  tlic  year. 


V. 

A    LIST    OF  THE  WATER-COLOUR   DRAWINGS   AND   PHOTOGRAPHS    ACCOMPANYING    THIS    REPORT. 


LIST    OF   WATKR-rOLOL'K    DRAWINGS,    HY   W.   HIND,  FROM    SKETCHES 

TAKKN    HY    J.    FLEMING,    ABS18TANT   SURVEYOR   TO   THE 

r.XPKDlTION. 

L.\KE  WINNIPEG. 

1.  Tlie  Oriiuhtone  Point:  nliewing  expo.surca  of  Limestone  and 
Siuulatono.     A  cliaracteristic  eccnu  ou  the  west  coast. 

2.  Deer  Island:  sliuwing  escarpments  of  Liifiustouo  reposing  on 
Sandstonu.  A  ciiaractoristic  sceno  ou  tlie  wt-st  side  of  islands  and 
ou  tho  west  coast. 

3.  Coast  Scene  mar  the  mouth  of  Red  Direr :  sliewiiip  tlie  increase 
of  land  bv  tlie  tlinwiug  up  of  sand  beaulies,  and  tlio  formation  of 
niarslies  in  tiieir  rear. 

1..  The  Cat  Head:  slicwing  tlio  precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone  at  this 
point  and  along  tho  coast. 


7.  Cumberland  House. — One  of  the  principal  Forts  of  the  Honourable 
I      Hudson's  Bay  Company,  situated  ou  Pine  Island  Lal<e,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Saskatchewan. 

I  8.  TJte  Pas  or  Cumberland  Missionary  Station  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  on  the 
I  Saskatchewan.  On  the  i'ii,'iit  bank  are  Christ  Church  and  the 
'      Parsonage. 


LAKE  MAXITOBAH  AND  ST.  MARTIN'S  LAKE. 

9.  Fuirford. — A  ilissiouary  Station  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  on  the  Partridge 
Crop  Biver;  a  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Manitobah  into  St. 
Marlin's  Lake.     (View,  looking  up  the  river.) 

j  10.   Fairford. — Second  view  (looking  down.) 

11.  Su(jar  Ishind,  St.  Martin's  Lake,  shewing  its  peculiar  rock  for- 
matiou. 


THE  QU'APrELLE  OR  CALLING  RIVER. 


TIIF  S \SK\T('H1'.\V.\N. 

12.    The    Valleii  of  the  Qii'Appelle  at  the  Mission    (<h.    of  Eng.); 

5.    The   Grand   Rapid  of  the   AWA»/f//e"-(i«.— Sluwiug  the  upper  shewing    the    character    of    tho    excavation,    and    the    treeless 

and  most  precipitous  portion  of  tlio  (h-and  Kapul,  witli  the  per-  prnirir  on  tlie  south  bank.     Dimensions  of  Valley,  205  feet  di'ep. 

pcndicular  clitfs  of  limestone  on  either  side.                                         I  1  mile  21  eiiains  wide. 

()    The  ^askatehe,r„n  at  Fort  a  la  Conir.-  -  Shewine  the  Honourable  !  13.  Qu' Appelle  Lakes,  Fishing  Lake  No.  3.-The  Qu' Appelle  Lakes 

'Hudson's   Hay  Company's  Fort  (right  bank  of  the    Hiver.)  and  ,  are  8  in  number  and  vary  from  4  to  10  miles  m  length,  In.m 
the  Nepowewin  Mission"  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  on  tho  left  bank. 


15  to  66  feet  in  depth,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  1^  milo  in  width. 


28 
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THE  LITTLE  S0UR18,  OR  MOUSE  RIVER. 

14.  FiVir  of  the  Valley  near  the  Blue  Hills  of  the  Sourit ;  shewing 
the  great  treeless  prairie  exteuding  to  the  Orand  Coteau  de  Mis- 
souri. 

15.  The  partially  wooded  Valley  of  the  Little  Sourin,  near  Back-Fat 
Creek,  an  affluent  from  the  Baok-I'nt  Lakes. 

16.  The  Valley  of  the  Little  Souria,  in  its  passage  through  a  portion 
of  the  Blue  llills  ;  shewing  the  character  of  the  excavation. 


THE  AS8INIB0INE  RIVER. 

17.  View  from  the  Half-way  Jlan/c ;  shewing  the  Great  Wooded 
Valley  through  which  the  river  meanders.  In  tiie  distance  is 
Pembina  Mountain  with  the  partially  wooded  country  intervening. 

18.  Fort  Ellice  1  on  Boaver  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  tlio  .Vssini- 
boine  flowing  through  a  very  deep  but  short  valley.  The  I'oit  ia 
one  of  the  chief  provision  depdts  of  the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 

19.  Mode  of  preparing  dried  Buffalo  Meat  on  the  prairie ;  Ited 
River  Carts. 

20.  Stony  Mountain. 


LIST   OF    PHOTOOBi'-nS   TAKEX    HT    HUMFHBET    L.    HIME, 

THE  RED  RIVKR. 

1.  View  of  Red  River  from  the  Stone  Fort. 

2.  View  of  Red  River  from  St.  Andrew's  Church,  four  miles  above 
the  St<...e  Fort. 

3.  Ued  River  ;    Middle  Settlement,  eight  miles  below  Fort  Garry. 

4.  Freighter'  i  Boat  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  seven  miles  below 
Fort  Garry. 

8.  Bishop's  Court,  (the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Laud) 
on  the  banks  of  Red  River. 

These  Photographs  exhibit  the  general  character  of  the  river. 


CHURCHES  OF  SELKIRK  SETTLEME.NT. 

6.  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface  (Roniun  Catholic)  and  Nunnery  on  the 
banks  of  Red  River,  opposite  Fort  Garry. 

7.  St.   John's  Church,  two   miles  below  Furt  (larry.  (Ch.  of  Kng.) 

8.  Presbyterian   Church   and    Parsonage,  seven    miles  below    Fort 
Garry. 

9.  St.  Paul's  Church,  PiirMonago  and  .School   House,  HJ  miles  below 
Fort  Garry.  (Ch.  uf  Kng.) 

10.  St.   Andrew's   Church,   (Kapids  Church,)   16   miles   below    I'urt 
Garry.  (Ch.  of  Eiig.) 

11.  St,  Andrew's  Parsonage. 


HOUSES  AND  STORES  OP  THE  SETTLERS. 

12.  Residence  of  Chief  Factor,  (the  loto  Mr.  Bird,)  Middle  Settle- 
ment. 

13.  Residence  of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  near  i'ort  Garry. 

11.  Mr.  McDermot's  store,  near  Fort  Garry. 

15.  Quarters  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, Middle  Settlement. 

lU.  Farm  Houses  and  Wind-mills,  Middle  Settlement. 


INDIAN  TBNT3  \ND  GRAVES. 

17.  Ojibway  Tents  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  near  the   Middle 
Settlement. 

1^.  Tents  in  the  Prairie,  west  of  the  Settlement. 

19.  Birch  Bark  Tents,  west  bank  of  Red  River,  Middle  Settlement. 

20.  Indian  Graves,  coverr  1  with  split  sticks. 

21.  Indian  Graves,  covered  with  birch  bark. 


THE  PRAIRIE. 

22.  The  Prairie,  on  the  Ranks  of  Red  River,  looking  south. 

23.  The  Prairie,  looking  west. 


FOUTS  AND  STORES  OF  THE   HONOURABLE    HUDSON'S 
BAY  COMPANY. 

24.  Fort  Garry  :  at  the  confluence  of  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine. 

25.  Hon.    Hudson's    Bay   Company's  Oltleors'    Quarters:     Lower 
or  Stone  Fort, 

2(5.  Fur  Store  :  interior  of  Lower  or  Stone  Fort. 


NATIVE  R.ACES. 

27.  John  McKay  :  a  Cree  ilalf-breed. 

2h.   Letitia  :  a  Cree  Half-breed. 

29.  Su.siin:  a  Swampy-Cree  Half-breed. 

.')U.   Wigwam:  ail  Ojibway  Half-breed,  Lake  Superior. 

."51.  An  Ojibway  Squaw  with  Papoose. 


32    Red  River  Freighter's  Boat. 

33.  Dog  Carioles  ;   Expedition   returning  to  Crow  Wing,  by  tho 
wuiter  road. 


Ittic- 
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do 

Amtlaneliier  Canadtniif    ^2 

Antiquities,  Indian 101) 

on  Uniny  Hivor 109 

Mttlo  Souris :  109 

Ked  River 109 

Qa'Appclln  River   , 109 

l,iiiiitof 109 

Appendix 188 

Arabic  Land,  on  thi-  Soiilli  Umncli.  Touchwood  Hills,  Swan  River,  A»9ini- 

txiinc,  Wl  ito  Mud  River 9 

Area  tniVei'HC<l  by  the  Kxpedilion 27 

Areas  fit  for  Sctlleniont 31,  82,  69,  70 

Arrow  Lake,  inijiortance  of 3 

Assinilioinp  Valley 12,  18 

Do           do      volume  of  water  in 2!) 

Do           do      rimracter  of 29 

Do           do      dimensions  of  Valley  and  River 35 

Auroras— brilliant,  AnijUKt  2(1,  1H5S 80 

Do        fine,  Si'pliMiilier  ■:■!  HO 

Do        brilliunl.  October  2 132 

Do        crimson,  October  27 132 

Do        Colonel  Lcfroy  on 133 

Do        Sir  .I"hn  Uiehnrilaon  on  131) 

Avimla  Nfl/ratcaiia   62,  163 

Do      Linffitaformin   62.  1H3 

Bnek-fat  Creek 42 

Bad  WcKids  the  41 

lialsani  Spnicc  oti  the  South  Urnncl til 

liaplisni  lit  Qu'Appelle  Mission    49 

Darks,  used  na  a  substituU' for  Tobacco 47 

Beaches,  ancient  Lake,  with  I.iRnite 8 

Do      formation  of  new.  Lake  Winnipeg SB 

Do      and  Terraces 1«6 

BiK  HInek  Island 8« 

Birch  Hills 81 

Birds— Bittern 40,  4S,  68 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
PDo 


Gray  Cnine^ 40,  47,  4R,  «,'., 

Ducks.  Plover    40,  46,   18, 

Rice  Ri-ds  

Cinnamon  Thru>b 40, 

Tyrant  Flycatcher 

Oracklc,  Yellow-headed  Blackbird    41, 

ClilTSwallow     41,  65 

lilaekTern —  41,  45 

I'i(;;eons 41 

Humming  Bird 41,  70 

I'eli.ans  43,  50,  fi3,  93 

NiKhlhawk  43 

Buiziird-    46,  S3 

Uivens  46,  9'4 

Balking  Crows 46 

Wliite  Crane 48,  (19 

Magpies 49,  60 

Calbird  48,  50 

Meailow  Lark 48 

Chipping  sparrow 48 

Gulls  6".  83 

Kagles '*"•  «".  83.  O't 

Geese  «n.  f'».  «6 

Uohins  

Loons  

Kingfi-he((i 

Blue  Jays  

Canada  Jays 

Whiskey  Jack 

Cherry  Binls  

White  Bellied  Swallow 


61, 


BiKDl — Hawki    61,  gg 

Do       I'ralrle  Hens  gg 

Do       Gray  Oeeso gg 

Do       Yellow  Bird 70 

Da        American  Cuckoo  70 

Do       Herons 70 

Do       Hnow  birds 96 

Bird's-eye  Limetone 173 

Birds  on  the  AssinilKilnu  I'rnirlos 40 

Do      ilo      (Ireiit  I'rnirie 4g 

Do      do      (iu'Appellii  Valley  go 

Do    at  the  Weed  Kidxe  47 

Do    on  the  Honlli  Braiieli gfi 

Do      do      Cnrllnn  Trail  gs 

Do      do      (lanks  of  tho  Riding  Mounloln 70 

BlackfiKit  liidinn.!  (see  also  Indians) llg 

Do        do        mnnbeia  of ug 

Do        do        huiitlii:  grounds  of llg 

Blue  Hill- of  the  Assini'i.lnn  17,  41 

Do        do      Hourls 42 

Bog  Ii-on  Ore  on  the  Hoiiris 8,  48 

Bones,  'Great,' on  Hhell  Croek 48 

Do      gigantic,  in  Valley  River  98 

Bois,  le  Grand  17 

Bois  de  VaMie 48 

lloulder.  gigantic,  in  the  Qii'Appelln  Valloy 67 

Boulders  on  the  Souris 44 

Do       near  the   Weed    Ridge 48 

D,)       n.-arSand  Hill  Lake 64 

Do       on  Ridgi'K  In  (ju'Apprlle  Valley ..  S4,  M,  67 

Do       neir  Hpy  Hill 70 

Do       f.n  Little  Saskalebewiin 90 

Do       dislribnlion  of    16S 

Do       poliHlied  p4Venienl  of,  ou  (he  Houlh  Branch 54 

Do       in  bed  of  Soudi  Brnneh 66 

Do       in  bed  of  North  llraneh 66 

Boundary  Li(n!  froni  Luke  Huperior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 4 

Brigi.des,  (ji)  the  HiiHkatehcu.m 73 

Do       for  Rocky  Mountain  District 78 

Do       cseeni  of  Grand  Itnpid  by 79 

Brooking.  Rev.  Mr 87 

Budd,  Reverend  Henry  84,  42,  87 

Buffiilo  on  the  Souil 48 

Do     on  the  Two  Creeks 46 

Do     mired  in  the  (tu'Appelle 62 

Do     eairnseH  of,  on  the  Prairie 5;),  54 

Do     seen  wending  towards  (he  Grand  Cotcan 64 

Do    trucks  on  thi' Kyebrow  Hill  Range  54 

Do     Pound  in  the  Mandy  Ilill« 68 

Do     slioekiiig  appeai'iKKW  of  the  pound  66 

Do     iiioile  of  iinponnilitig 68 

Do     liellowing  at  night  67 

Do     .>n  (he  ■  River  that  Turn-       87 

Do     floating  down  (he  Hoiid       ranch gS 

Do     impiirlanee  of,  to  I((dlan>  106 

Do    ox'U  106 

Do     W I  niiffal 106 

Do    eoimtry,  li(nllsof 106 

Do     former  liuiils  of  108 

Do    present  ranges  of 106 

Do     syslemalie  migrnlion  of 108 

Du     Hidf  breed,  Inmt  of 109 

Do    blind 107 

Do    domesticated    107 

Cartsiniferous  Hepies  .,., •■ 176 

,1,1  do      probable  absence  id  In  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  ...   176 

do  do      presenee  of  In  tlic- eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Uouotaios  176 


AsBSEaroEtt 


106 


!■ 

Canoea  fur  ilMceuilini^  the  Saakatchewin    

do     on  the  South  Brancli  of  Siialtatchi'wnn  

do     on  the  WbiU' Mud  River  

do     fleot  uf,  on  Parlridj^e  Crop  Hivcr   

Cedar  Lake 

Chart,  Indian 

Chalk  Hills 

Christy.  Mr .. 

Chatr  Formation  86, 

CUr,  fine  stratidiid,  ou  the  South  Branch 01, 

do  on  West  Coa»t  of  Ijiko  Winuijieg 

Climate  on  Stuth  Drniicli  'ii,  :i4, 

do     At  Fort  a  U  Corne 

do     on  LoiiK  Creek  compared  with  the  Qu'Appelle 

do     r.t  the  Touehw(K)i  HilU,  hutnivlity  of 

do     Oiiuses  t.'f  ditTerence  in 

Country  iu  the  Valley  of  Long  Creek,  richne-<  of 

do      riehne*'*  of.  at  the  Touchwood  illtls 

do      riohnes!)  of,  on  the  ftoutheaflt  tiauk  uf  the  Kidin;;  Mountain  

do      about  Cuiuljerland 

Do      flotneao  of,  on  the  Sdakatchevau  below  Tearing  Kiver 

Do      low  and  marshy  on  Main  .Saskatchewan  eaat  uf  Marshy  Lake 

Do      tast  of  Grajid  Hupid    

Do      between  Duck  Mountain  and  Winuipeguaia  Ijike  

Do      uortheuat  of  Riiliug  Mountain  

Do      Wtweeu  Duuphin  l.,uke  and  Mauilobidi  Ilouae,  awampy  eharaeter  of 

Do      about  Ebb  uod  Flow  Lake 

Do      aUtul  Mauitobah  lIi>U!»e 

Do      splendid,  aituth  of  Mauitoboh  Lake  

Do      between  Oak  I'oiut  and  Fort  Garry  

Conferva)  ou  Lake  Winnipeg    

Coal  Falla 

Coehrane.  Archdeacon    

Cowley,  Uev.Mr y2, 

Cuucrcuona  on  the  Souria  

Do        on  the  South  Branch  lia 

Coulee,  la  Grande    

ClKTACXOlH  KoiE9 


Do  do    .m  the  Souri« 

I>o  do     horirontality  of,  in  the  Souria 

Do  do     on  the  Two  Creeks    ...  

Do  do     on  the  Qu'.\p|K'lle  at  the  height  of  land     ^5, 

Do  do     on  the  Qa'Api>elle  near  Sei.->aor8  CreeJi 

Do  do    on  the  S^mth  Branch,  Cliaracler  of 

Do  Jo     on  the  Rapid  Kiver    

Do  do    on  Ridin,;  Mountain  

Crimean  Vegetables 

Cross  Woods    

Cross  Lake   

Croes  Lake  Rapid,  character  of    

C'rttaceouM  Serift^  eiteiit  of.  in  KujK'rt's  Laod    

Do       Foesils.  New  Species 

Cumberland  Home  73 

Do         do    importance  of 
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...  43 

.  44 

.  .  46 

.  .  46 

..  46 
48,  fil 

.  62 

.  fi2 

6.',  64 

..  65 

..  67 

..    r,2 

12.  67 
.  58 
118  f,9 
,.  fl» 
,.  70 
.  7i) 
.  71 
.  71 
.  104 
.  128 
.  80 
.  40 
.     39 

46 

48 

49 
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Quiulrupeilt — BuflHIo, 


.     48 


Do  MooBo 47^  9rt 

Do            Prairie  Hore 81 

Do  Tii({any  (Pritirie  Wolf) 

Do  Biuliiter  

Do  Hlcunki  

Do  Fnxci 

Uo            Deaver 68 

Do            Mink  65 

Do             Rubbitii M 

Do            Bear 97 

Qu'Appello  Valley 9,  11 

Do          ilo    churncter  of 24 

Do           do    ilimcnalnim  of ' 8.1 

Do           »lo     floodiMl  when  tho  srn'W  mi'Itf*    24 

Do           ilo    clmnictor  of.  at  I'inliiii!,' Iiiiki'»   60 

Do           do    clmriictor  rt(,  ut  ( imrnl  Forks 63 

Do          ilo    lit  Snrid  Hill  l.iiko  ,14 

Do           clo     nt  lIiMi,'lit  of  I.nnd 66 

Do           do     Ix-low  Ut  Fishing  Liikr 60 

Do           do     protiahlo  origin  of 117 

Do  I,nliP4— Fiabln^  Lakes,  Crooked  t4lke,  Itound  Ijike,  11,24,48,  49,  SO 

Do           ilo        dinieni'inMs  o( 35 

Do           do        nnff.do  I'oun  I  Hill  Lake S3 

Do           do         Simd  Hill  I.nko 64 

Do           do         1  St  Fishini,' Lake S9 

Do           do        Crooked  Lake 59 

Do           do         Hound  Lake 60 

Do         River 19 

Do           do     dimensionH  of 85 

])n           do     cli.ii  uoter  of,  abovo  Fishing  Lakes 51 

Do           do    eiiurco  of 64 

Do           do     reflection  of 59 

Do          do    origin  of  name  69 

Do           do     great  length  of 61 

Qu'Appelle  Mission 49 

Quill  Lakes 68 

Rapid  Hi»er 31 

Rapids  of  the  Saskatehewou 77 

Rapid,  CrosM  Lake 77 

Uo    the  (iraiid 77 

Rat  Uivulet,  drains  the  Assiniboine  during  floods 25,  71 

Do  im|)ortani'o  of 71 

Red  River,  niouUi  of 84.  S.'i 

Refraction,  wonderful  effect*  of 4'i 

RrvoHTfl  ov  I'aoottEss 3  to   117 

RiroaT,  I'BiLiiiiNAKV 27 

Do  (lENltBAI 39 

Do       OtOtOOICAl 1'''6 

Ridge,  the  llig    7,  40,  lo4,  ltl7 

Do     rilchingtraek     W,  w,  lii7 

Do     in  the  Prairie 39 

Do     on  the  Qu'Appill  4H 

Do     in  the  tJu'Apptllo  Valley    M,  K 

Ridges,  eant  of  the  Lumpy  Hill    68 

Do      in  the  Valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle     118 

Riding  MouEiluin,  Summit  of 97 

lorest  oL-     '.i7 

physical  structure  I'f   97 

descent  of 98 

ancient  beaches  and  terraces  on    ItlS 

ascent  of     14,  90 

charnctcr  of,  south-west  flank 7o 

steps  of 7i 

River  valleys,  ancient     118,168 

Rivers— Pcnnnwa,  Chart  of  4 

Do     of  the  Winnipeg  Uasin   28 

Do     Assinihoine.  volume  of  water  ill     2!' 

Do     Rouris,  or  Mouse  Hiver 30 

Do     Qu'Appelle .30,  31 

Do     Saskatehewan,  Main     28 

Do  do  South  Branch    28 

Do  du  North  Branch 28 

Do    Rapid 31 

Do     White  Mud  31 

Do    Sourij    412,4,3,44 


Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

<h> 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

RiVMi— R«d  D«or's  H««(l "^ 

Do    Qu'Appelle .,','......'.'.'. '«    M 

Do     RIvidre  Sale '  '' 

Do    Cut-arm  Creek , , _ .. 

Do    '  River  that  Turns' ,. 

Do     Root  or  Carrot  River -_ 

Do    Tearing ^ 

Do     WarPath ■•....'.'...,!!..,.!".!!!.!!!!!""     81 

Do    Little  Saskatchewan,  or  Dnuptiln g. 

Do     Red,  Mouth  of Vi   p. 

Do    Jack-Bsh '.','.'.'.',',','.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.','.'.'.'.'.".' "  88 

Do     I'artridge  Crop 

o    Drunken 

Do    Woter-hen 

Do    Moss 

Do     Volley .....'. l. 

P'     Turtle ..•.'..'."....,..'.',!.'.'!!!!!!'.'."  98 

Rockk,  grooved,  scratched  and  (silialiiid .'_',]  i  jj 

Rocky  Mountain  Ranges . ,,. 

Do           Do      Passes ,na 

Root  River ..."  29,'  67,  74 

Route  across  the  Continent,  viit  the  Qii'Appellii ^2 

Route,  advantages  of ,)«  „« 

Roses  on  the  Qii'Appcllu . , 

Rum,  debasing  influence  of „„ 

Silt  Areas,  on  the  AHsiniboine    *« 

Do        do         Winnipego  sis  and  Manitobali  Ijikes   95 

Do        do    extent  of    , », 

Do  Springs,  on  Winni|iegO'Sis  Lake n . 

Do        do     description  ol   ,, . 

Do  lio        list    of |iy. 

Do  manufactured  in  New  York  Stale 17^ 

Do  trade  of  the  United  States 1  ^ . 

Sandy  Hills  of  the  Assinibouie ., 

Do         of  the  Houris .0 

Do         of  the  Qu'Ap|>elle 5^ 

Sand  Hills  on  the  Soutli  Ilraneh , gj  g~ 

Do        at  the  Moose  Woods,  S.  B gg 

Do         near  Fort  Klliee ^o 

Sand  Hills  and  Dunes jgj 

Saskatchewan,  Bofiu  Hramiii 9,  23    28    67 

I'o                      do           dimensions  of  35 

Do                      do           ehiiroeter  .-.f,  at  (he  Klliow 67 

Do                      do           uniliark  In  three  fathom  canoe  on 57 

Do                    do          roeii  on   (j,^ 

Do                      do           dehcrlplion  of fl2 

Do                     do           'iiud  lluls  and  sand  liara  In 02 

Do                     d.>          rocks  forty  miles  Irom  the  Elbow 58 

Do                      d.i           tieuless  bunks,  B(i  (o  (Id  miles  below  the  Elbow  63 

Do                      do           drifted  trees  en gg 

Do                      do           tiieudth  of,  5H  inilea  frtm  Ellxiw 63 

Do                      do           lit  tliii  Moose  VV-iod" tjg 

Do                      do           '-liaraeler  of,  near  the  (Itiind  Forks 6,') 

Saskatchkwax,  North  Buanch , g,ij 

Do                    do             slrung  eiirreut  of 05 

SASKATCnBWAN,    MaIN  UiVKB ,[g 

Do  do  general  desuription  of 9    28  29 

Do  do  steumbimt  roiitn  up 23 

Do  do  dimensions  of g^ 

Do  do  at  Fort  il  InCorne ^d 

Do  do  Imnks  at  Fort  a  III  (.'orno hb 

Do  ilo  Isdow  Fort  li  la  ('oriie 73 

Do  do  chiinieti'r  of  its  banks 93 

Do  do  ulluvliil  flats  of 73 

Do  do  I'hiiracter  of,  near  Cumberland 73 

Do  do  laud  low  about  ('iimberliiiid 74 

Do  do  below  'i'eariiig  llivet,  charaeler  of 74 

Do  do  diinensiiitm  of 74 

Do  do  the  llig  Bend  74 

Do  do  depth  of,  mar  the  Round  Turn 74 

Do  do  charm  lir  of  eoiinlry  West  of  the  I'ns,  low  and  flat  75 

Do  du  country  between  Marshy   Lake  and  ('Cdar  Lake 

flooded 75 

Do  do  at  Muddy  Lake 75 

Do  do  between  Muddy  Lake  and  Cedar  Lake 75 

Do  do  rapids  in,  between  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake  Wiaoipeg  77 
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B«*lMtch<wtn,  Main  Ri»er— flraii.l  IlapiJ  ofllio 1* 

p„  ,|o        Mow  till' (irniul  lUpiil  1" 

BeuoDt  yf  Uio  Valley  "(  Lako  WiimipvK I"" 

Do      »l  BeanW.r •«'■  '•" 

U.>     on  Main  8a»katchew«n,  at  Fort  A  U  Vmie '  -" 

D,,  Jo  ill"  t'umWrliuicl  IK'iiM •'"• 

Do  do  Jo  Carlton  Houu ID" 

BtlcoiU •" 

8*tt««,  Rev.  Jamoa ■•" 

BaltlMiii'ut,   ari'a*  lit  for "'^ 

Do         at  th«  Mouae  Wooila  on  thu  South  Bnuioh All 

tUietl  Miirl  on  tli«  Sourit " 

Bhortatick "■  "'* 

Bhoal  Uko ""' 

Silurian  S^riea 1  f 

aigna  (Halfbrfod) «■'* 

Soake  Uland,  FomiU  of '"• 

giinpion,  Sir  lieorge • 

Do  do  awittaoce  rooderoil  bjr IB 

iHoux  (9ca  aUo  Indians) 1 1 B 

Do     littiids  of 11" 

Do     language  of I  111 

Unow-t*  rrjr Wl 

gnaw  at  tin-  Touchwooil  Hilli Av 

Bouria  Rirer,  Little,  character  of IMi 

Dn  do     dimentiona  of  Valley SB 

Do  do      rocka  of Bfi 

l\,  do      mouth  <'f i'i 

Souria  Forki  (on  the  Qu'Appalle) B:i 

Souris  Ijikea •'♦ 

Spy  Hill  1" 

Stewart,  Mr.,  oourteay  of 71 

Stagg,  Uf  V.  Mr U'i 

St.  Martini  Lake,  character  of u I 

Do  do      iaIaniU  of '■  I 

Do  do      boulder-liarricra  of , IM 

Do  do      rucks  of    ttl 

Do  do     If ading  dimonaioni  of \>\ 

Sterile  country  beginii  east  of  the  Lumpy  HilU rtt 

Stony  Mountiun iiu 

Storniit  on  Ltki'  Winnipeg nil 

Summer.  Indian r.il 

Supplie'  of  the  Exjiedition,  weight  of :i 

Do  do  for  ilic  Prairie  country :iii 

Surface  features  of  country  noticed 'J7 

Swamp,  between  Killing  Mountain  and  Lake  Hanltohiih M 

Swan  Kivcr It 

Tabiv.s — uliewing  llie  dim.3naiona  of  Valleya  and  Itivi'ri :,.■, 

Do     Nbewing  the  lewbng  diuicnaiona  of  the  Qn'Ap|n.'llo  Vulliy.  ninl  of  th>' 

LiVei  which  oecnpy  it .',<< 

of  v-ie  a;  '  rnximate  numlier  of  cubic  feet  of  water  pamiirig  down  th<- 

south.  i...rih  and  Main  Saskatchewan •'.** 

shewini/  the  lf«diug  dimennioDs  liiid  npproiimate  height  aUive  tlm  sen 

of  the  Lakes  in  the   basin  of  Luke  Wiunip<-g tii| 

of  tlie  (treat  Canadian  Ijikea Ui4 

•.hewini;  the  uumlier  of  day»  on  which  rain  fidl,  with  the  <  haraetor  i>t 

the  thuuilerHtoruiB,  during'  the  summer  of  ]H(iH \  .'t> 

Do    of  distances  from  Tort  Starry  to  iiujiortunt  |H)ints  in  Kupi-rl's  l«*tni|. . .    Iitl 

Do    of  Explorations  and  Suiveys  of  this  Kxpediiiou [r,-.' 

D"     of  the  (ieoloyical  Forrualions  of  Nebraska  Territory,  as  in  im>  'irler- 

mined,  with  their  extension  int^i  KupTtH  Lmid | , , 

of  till'  l'oriai,'i'S,  Ac,  on  the  Pigeuu  lliver  Koule \hv 

of  Indian  .Summer |',i| 

of  Magnetic  V'arialiona  .... lyj,  |gy,   i',i;j 

Temperature,  dilfcnnee  of,  between  North  and   South  llranehea  of  the  Hh» 

k:Uchewan d,", 

Taot,  Plain  Cree 6;i 

Do    interior  of,  Ojihway    iiii 

Do  do  Swauipy y;i 

Thund.-ralorma n 

Do  hulof \i:, 

Do  tffrrilic 4'i 

Timl>cr  "O  the  Killing  Mountain H,  :il 

Do      on  the  (iu'Appellc   VJ 

Do      on  White  Mud  Hiver II I 

Do     cast  and  west  of  the  Suuris,  south  of  the  4Vlli  parallel ' : 

Do      on  Ited  Deer's  Head  River 40 


TInilier  on  l'l|Hi-slon*  ('leak 
Do 

Ho 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


INI 
Ho 
Do 
Ho 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Toi  mwoi 
Do 
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,,,,,, 40 

of  Cto..  Wisala *t 

of  Kliliing  Lakea «».  »«■ 

begins  4Kiiln  on  llw  ijn'ApiK  II"  at  lluffiilo  I'omnl  Hill  l<*ko 88 

on  (Jii'Appi'lle  Vulliiy  niiir  ilio  A.siiiiluiine  tl8 

al  iliK  Mooio  Wools,  on  ili«  Hoiiili  llmni'h » 

near  ilii' ■•land  lii'iks  of  (he  Hatkiilehewan *^'t 

on  till'  Toiiihwixd  llill 0* 

on  till'  llii|iiil  llivxr  mill  Hiding  Miumtaln 1'^ 

on  IliM  While  Mll'l  lll«el' 71 

In  ilii'  Viilliy  of  the  Mum  Kaakalehewnn 78 

on  Minn  '(Mkiitchnwan,  lirlow  Moi»«  Lake  Fork 7A 

nnl'eilar  Like 7A 

nl  Ihi'diiind  Kapid 79 

Uiiia 88 

, 80 


do     I'llll.' 


Tress,  dimensions  of,  on  ihe  itldliiK  Mountlln  ,i>m»» AO 

Trenton  l.liiiesliilie I7S 

Turlli'  Kl»er »8 

Tiirlln  Moiiiiiiiln it 

1'w  I  I'li'iiks,  on  Iha  Aa«!,ilho|iia,, 4A 

TwiiiiiitT  lliiw.drs  riplloli  iif ,  184 

Vnrlnli.iiis,  Mi|.;,ietln lUl,  192,  193 

Viilhy.,  no  Hill  rl»er    118,  168 

Wutir  course,  nnelunl,  of  Ihu  A'slnllioln*    40 

Wnlei  niaiks  on  ilm  As>lnlliolii '11 

|lo  III,  ll,i<  Noiirl 'ir> 

liii         on  Hill  Hill's  lleml  Ulvir r.o 

II he  biinka  of  I'lshliig  l.akns  80,  81 

III  on  Hill  Hoiilli  llinmli    68,  A4 

li.i  III  iliii  I'liilrie  on  CarlUin  trail 88 

Wilier  low  In  livers  west  of  iha  l<«ke  Hii|M'rliir  wnlerslieil 8 

Wulkliis,  lli'V    i;.  A 78 

Wiil.rllin  llUer  93 

Wild  lli.lgo    -17 

While  I'liini'S    »«9 

While  Kiih  in  l/iiig  Lnks,  Inrgn  Bi/.ii  of    88 

|i"        WililiT  supply  u( Ml 

I'll        liiijMiitancM  of > 101 

Willow  Islsnd , 86 

WlniiiiH'g  llivei,  (linnder  mid  snow  atoriiia  on    8 

WiiiMlpirf,  Luke 80 

III!         ilo      Cnpa  KlUihiiiiulii   »0 

lio        do      (lull  egg  group  of  Island W 

Do        li'i      liiiliiiii bO 

Do        do     ■toiiny  iliiitai'ter  of    80,83 

ll.l         lI'l      Wl'St  I.HISI  of    80 

Ilo        do      swamps  i iir  of  Imaul HI 

Ho        ilo     nmk  r«po«iii<'>nn HI 

Ho        il'i     III  el  id  iniiiN's  on  Hi 

1>"         do      ehiirsetel' of  wi  »t  eiHIst 81 

Ilo         do     rliHini'ter  of  I'l'iiiitry  In  r.'iir  of  eonet H'2 

Ilo  d'l      eusl  I'.isal  of,  III  I  log's  lliiHd    .'i:i 

Do        do      iliiii|'iiioii>  iiiivlgiilloii  ul,  in  Itie  fall  of  (he  year     85 

Ilo        do      Houtli  I'lMist  of 85 

Ilo        do     rliaiHoler  of  south  west  (iiaal H.'i 

|)ii  do      ileplliit  87 

llii         do      nasi  iionsl  of      88 

|l"         do      Umliiiif  iJiiiii'iiMioii. 'd    80 

do      lilUiiide  iiliote  l|.i.  sell    80 

Uhelilil  Imlliiilaiiiis  of    , 39 


ilo 


II.. 
II.. 

Wiiiiiipi'go«is  Luke  93 

Wiii.l,  illiil.  of,  oil  lliuslialluw  lakes  of  Iho  Winnipeg  llnsin 105 

Wiii'ls,  ai-iileily,  lidluelioe  iif 12-1 

Ilo     pii  tiiililig    ,,..  186 

Winl'o   iipproaiili  ol  jiio 

Do     i.'ld  at  Kill  Ul»r  127 

Ilo     I'.iM  Ml  Uonlivul    127 

Wisiils,  Ijikii  of  iliii,  oouniry  lulwiteii  It  and  Fori  (tarry lil 

Ho     bills  of,  on  the  Ciiilioii  iriiil    68 

W.,..d..l  Uiiil,  geiKiid  iiii.a.,r  80 

H..       coiinliy,  lliiiioi,ii,,ii  of    ff; 

Ilo        hind,  iliBisiUir  ol,  iii.ar  llin  Lumpy  illlls M 

I'"          'lo     l.irmer  iitiiint  o(,  on  llitt  Hiiiith  llraiiel 68 

Ilo          do     lliiiiior 68 

Woisl  Illlls \ 48 

Yaiiow,  abundant  oil  lliu  (iu'Ap|Killu 48 
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0,  AC 
.  S8 
.  AS 
.  SI 
■  A4 
.  60 
.  70 
.  71 
.  711 
.  7« 
7« 
79 
.     68 

ao 

6» 
178 
«8 
U 
4A 

nil 
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...  76 
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...  47 
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80,  8.1 
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.  121 
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NOTE. 

It  being  tl<!8irnl)Ic  llmt  tlii'  iinblicmlion  of  iIun  Report  in  it.s  pn-Rcnt  form  should  not  be  dclnycd,  flioptcrs  on  "MisMionary 
Knierpri>e  in  tin-  Norili  VVchI,"  "  VViiiiiT  .lonrncy  In  St.  Paul,''  "Tlit-  I'ooition,  Cimrncter  nnd  Inliuonco  of  the  Fur  Trade," 
together  with  iiimlym'H  (if  riiincriU,  u  dcMeriplidii  (if  ii  Klsli  from  the  (iu'Appelle  Lakes,  and  (ither  noliers  of  diircrent  sul)jeet» 
are  iiei;e.>iHarily  deferrccl  lur  ihe  preMmt.  'Iliey  will  mukn  a  ^hortSnp|)leincnlnry  Ue|)ort,or  appear  in  u  separate  and  independent 
form,  a»  iniiy  hereafter  be  determined. 


EllllATA. 


l'ii(;c'    r.,  'Jiicl  ciiliiiiin,  nil  imriiumph,  Nt  liiii>, for  llvo.  p'lil  llirr'. 


6,  211(1     "  4tli         '■  '.'ml  "       '•  lifl.i'ii,  riwl nttenlij-fivt. 

U,  Ul      "  Mil        "  Ul     "       "  pixtiuii,  ri'iiil  tuitvc. 

0,  |i.t     "  mil        "         SItli    "      "  »i\liM.|i,  nicl  (i/Wuf. 

I'j,  lit     "  'JiiJ       "  Ilril    "       "  Ouk,  rcttil  A'li/iii/. 

24,  Ut     "  7lll         "  'iiiil   "       "  ii'vonty,  roii,|//Vi/./,jur. 

34,  l«l      "  «lli        "  '-ii'l   "       "  f'"-.27.  r.  Ill  r.:r  2U. 
S.l,  2ii<l    "           l»l        "  2(i'l   "       "  I.ily,  ri'ixd  /.i7/i.. 

36,  illli     "  ill  Tnlili^  !!ril  linii  fniiii  botli.iii,  f.ir  fin  ,  reul  ii.65  ft. 

35,  6tli     "  "  iK.tUiin  liiH'.  for  in,  r.-.ul  ".16  ft. 
81),  1 1.1      "            l«l  linn  In  ('li.ii.liT  I,,  fir '.nil,  r.'a.l  lull. 

3tf,  '.'ml     "  2ni|  |iiini:;r[i|pli,  I  Hi,  line,  fur  tenth,  tiw\  f:  f'.r'nih. 

48,  'Jiiil  liiii'  frniii  ll.■^'illilii.,•  iif  i,'lm|itiir  11,  fur  Hnl,  nwl  'Jnil. 

(10,  amli  liiioiif  C.iiii.hlM,  for  Unlfilo  Hill  I'lnl,  riMul  lUijhtlo  I'oiinil  Ilill. 

88,  '.'nil  ■•■"liuun,    :IpI  (i:inii;r,i|ili,  1  lili  lino,  for  tliirty-lvrn,  rcnj  litlten, 

66,  'in  I     "  4tli        "  nil    "       "   of,  iL'iiil  III. 

87,  '.inil     "  Iiiil        "  K'lli     "       fruni     bottom,     for      iilt  (uilp 

ri-U'l  otlHwle, 
6H,  lull  lin..  ill  Contontf, for  Ilftiiin,  rend  Ihtrrirr. 
60,  2nil  column,    SiiJ  |mragni|ili,  I  Itli  line,  for  Tliuin,  roful  W.irnVr. 

Liiijuifurinii,  read  Liniju:f 


Auf*.,  read  Jut;/. 
ivitntlon,  ri'ftd  itivit'ition, 
lliirlycii^ht,  te:\ifirli/-lwo. 
LinijHiforinh,  read  Lini/ua- 

6tli,  refill  filh. 

7tli,  ii'iiil  (iM. 
M.  Ut  I'oUiniii,  Slid  (iiirii^rniili,    llli  lini',  for  Toitiary,  road  Crttateout. 
66,  Ul  lino  of  Conti'iit',  for  iitri|M.ii,  nnd  itripi. 
6fl,  '.in  1  column,    Ut  (uiiui^rnpli,    Utii  linu,  fur  Dtripo,  read  ilrip. 


02,  Ut      " 

Ut 

" 

htli     *• 

fi,rmU, 

62,  l.^t      " 

2ni| 

" 

4tli     " 

62,  Ut      " 

in  «i 

ell 

m 

— 

62,  !iid     " 

Mil 

III. 

fn 

im  Im 

ittoni 

62,  2nd    " 

>.'nd 

iiirnitr 

•'I'll. 

UtIine, 

62,2ml     " 

2i.d 

" 

3nl    " 

62,  2nil    " 

Clli 

" 

2nd    " 

63,  Ul      " 

lat 

" 

18lli     " 

/i,rmi: 

6.1, 2ni|     ■■ 

filli 

o 

lit     " 

611,  2iiil     " 

fitli 

" 

Ul     " 

nil 

12lli     " 

"   Btripo,  nud  ntrip. 

Ut 

luat      " 

"   tivonty,  ri'iiil  lliiili/-iit. 

ilnl 

Ut     " 

"  2(1,  reiid  21. 

la.t        " 

Ut     " 

"   3lat  Anijiint,  rend  Sept.  1. 

iMt 

6tli    " 

"   could,  read  wnnltt. 

3rd 

6tli     " 

"   Lynx  I'oint,  read  Point  Turn- 

I'liKO  CiT,  Ut     " 
"     70,  2nd     " 
"     70,  2nil     " 
"     71,  2nd     " 
"     73,  2nd     " 
"     88,  Ul      " 
ti^fiin. 
"     'JO,  ll.'iidini,'.  2iid  line,  for  Winnopo:;r>.sia,  read  Il'i'ini/ii'/o.iiij. 
"     9;i.  2nd  column,  list  pani;.,'i'npli,  Ut  lino,  for  Itli,  rciij  fil/i. 
"  100,  12lli  lino  ori'ontciils.  for  U.  II.  Co.,  roiid  //      ,  Com. 
"  10.1,  2iid  column,  Itli  purii^jnipli,  Utli  linu,  for  M..,iitolwili,  read  .\f (in ituhah. 
"  121),  Ut        "        2nil  lino,  for  Liit.  65.3ii,  Lin.;.   |iil,2.'i,  nad  A,ii(.  63'-' 80', 

/.on;/.  104°  80'. 
"  13.1,  1st  column,  lint  prjroj;rnpli,  ml  1  19'  to  49^  46'' 


136,  2iid  " 

161,  Ul  " 

I.V2,  2nil  " 

144,  Ut  " 

tiiiieo. 

1 69,  2iid  " 

179,  2nd  " 

176,  2ud  " 

IHO,  '.ind  " 

183,  Ut  " 

ted 


3rd        "  for  14^  K.,  rend  16"  63'  E. 

\A         "  "    Artie,  r.Mil  Arcde. 

2nd  Pcdumn  of  fiijurM,  7tli  piirai^Tiiph,  for  3,12.20,  read  882.20. 

8rd  paragraph,  6th  line,  for  rcconiuiBuiee,  read  reconnait' 


"  Ct  rliin  valley,  read  the  valfry. 

"        Jant  line,  for  Coal  K.illn,  rend  Coul  FalU. 

*'         6th  line  from  lop,  for  hears  road  itdr, 

"         five  I'nes  from  toji,  for  Anvellmia  lond  Aecllana, 

"         at  the  end  of  the  piinigraph  the  following  reference  ie  uinit- 

Plato  I.  Fig.  10. 

EIIUATUM  IN  flKOLOGICAL  MAP. 

I''or  AncioDt  Lako  Briilgc,  we^l  of  Lake  Muuilulmb,  rcid  Ancient  Luke  liidgt, 

ERRATA  IN  TOPOGRAPUICAL  MAP. 

On  border,  at  lower  rigbthand  corner,  for  87^,  read  97^ 

Below  .Mftrali  Lake  on  la  Uivii're  Seine,  for  loeam,  road  loam. 

Near  Dear's  head  Hill,  for  Rtanted,  read  ftimlej. 

Above  rium  lirook,  for  Ccutly,  read  Gently. 

Tho  heavy  dotted  linos  at  Selkirk  Settlomeiit  should  be  mirked  PariihBormdarin. 
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PLATE   1. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    I. 


Obthockbas  SiMPSONi.    (Page  186.) 
F^ure  1 .  -  A  frncment  of  the  sipluim-le  of  this  species. 


AsoMiA  Fleminoi.     (Page  183.) 
FSgureM  2  and  3.— Two  difTerent  Bpecimens  of  this  specieH.    The  fine  coucontrio  lines  represent  .hiwiinH 


IlfOCBTiAMrs  CAJfADKS8i8.     (Page  183.) 

Figure  I. — Left  valve. 

Figure  5.— night  valve.     The  finer  oonoentrie  lines  represent  shading.     The  small   fignre  x  I  slio«a  tin'   111,.. 

stria-  seen  on  the  outer  fibrous  laver  of  the  shell,  magnified  four  times. 


.Vtictla  i.isorrFoiiMis.     (Page  1H.T,) 
Figure  6.— An  iniperfe.-t  sp.'cinifii  of  this  spi-cies.     Th-  lim-s  repres.-iit  slm.ling. 


AviccLA  Nkmbascajja. 
Fiffure  7.— Two  specimens  of  this  hpeoies. 


Lkiia   llLxiii.     (Page  183.) 

Fiijurr  S.      Niitiiral  size- 

'•       '.). — The  same  enlarged. 


For  Figur.-  10,  sue  Mr,  M.nkV  remarkg,  Plants,  No.  'J,  piig.'  IM'J. 


AMUniBOIKK  AlID  B»«»ATCH»W*»  «XP1.0BI»O  BXPBDITIOH. 


PLATE   I. 


Fill.  b. 


Fl.:.  '.'. 


Fig,  tl. 


Fiu.  7. 


Fui    I , 


H.  "iiilih,  flrl.,  MonU'tl 


Fio.  2. 


Flo.  4 


Fn;.  fl. 


Fid,  Id. 


0,  O.  V«*cj,  Kn<r«vtr. 


PLATE    II. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    II 


Ammonites  Barnbtoni.     (Pafjc  IH4.) 

myurf  l.-Side  vifw,  shewing  the  dcp  iiml.ilinis.        |       %'"•''  -'■     ^''•"">  »''""  "''  ■^«""'  ^l'"'"""'" 

Fiffure  3.-  Diagram  "f  one  ol'  lln'  si'pta. 


Ammonitbs  Bii.i.iN(i8i.     (Page  IHI.) 

Figure  l.— Side  virw.  |       /■V'/«rr  I,  —Our  ol'  lli«'  "•■ptii  .-iilarttn 

FSgure  (i. — Fruit  view  iil'  sniiif  >|n'iiiiuii. 


S(AI>HITEI-    NODOSVS   \'\    I'ar.      ( l'ai!i>  Ih.i.) 

Figure  7- — Side  viiw. 

Figure  S, — Front  view.      Tlio  line  lim>  rc|jrisriil  sliiuliiii;. 

The  spiTiin.i.  tinur.d  show^  thr  rciiiaiiis  of  two  row-   ot   liilurrl.-s   on    ill.'  dorMnn— on.'  on  .•ach  m.I.'.      'I'liey  are 
much  «orn,  and  ha\e  been  nnl'orlnnately  omitted  allogetiur  liv  the  arli-l 


Naitius    Dkkayi.     (Page  185.) 
Figurr  '.I,— Front  viiw.  |  Figure  10.— Suit   \nv. 


AHniII.\imi|llK    AND   HANK*rrilKW*H   KHri.nillHfl    BXPFKTTIoN, 


PLATE     11. 
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